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PREFACE. 


Ik  adding  a  new  work  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine  to 
the  number  already  claiming  the  attention  of  the  American  profes- 
sion, it  seems  proper  that  some  reasons  should  bo  given  for  haying 
undertaken  its  production,  and  some  justification  should  be  offered 
for  its  existence. 

The  preparation  of  such  a  work  has  been  long  in  contemplation, 
suggested  by  the  requests  of  students,  and  their  evident  want  of  a 
text-book  to  follow  the  lectures  on  this  subject  in  the  Medical  Schools 
with  which  the  writer  has  been  connected.  The  task  has  finally 
been  executed,  in  compliance  with  conditional  promises  made  to  stu 
dents,  and  to  numerous  practitioners  who  had  formerly  attended  these 
schools,  and  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  substance  of  tho 
teaching  they  had  received,  in  a  more  precise  and  permanent  fornu 
for  reference  and  study. 

There  are  other  reasons,  however,  than  the  partiality  and  wishes 
of  former  and  present  students,  or  the  wants  of  prospective  ones, 
which  may  be  adduced  to  favor  the  claims  of  this  work  to  a  place, 
whatever  place  that  may  be,  in  our  literature. 

That  the  few  domestic  treatises  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  are  not 
sufficient  to  fully  supply  the  wants  of  tho  reading  American  pi'ofes- 
sion  is  evident  from  the  largo  number  of  foreign  works  which  are 
reproduced  and  purchased  among  us. 

Judicious  members  of  our  profession,  and  especially  those  who 
have  observed  medical  practice  abroad,  and  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  diseases,  and  tho  treatment  required  for  them 
as  they  occur  in  different  localities,  and  in  persons  of  different  races 
and  habits,  are  very  seriously  raising  the  question  whether  therapeu- 
tical directions  given  by  foreign  authors  are  the  best,  if  they  are  even 
safe  guides  in  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  diseases  in  this  country. 
In  the  International  Medical  Congress,  recently  held  in  London,  tho 
statement  was  made,  and  accepted  without  dissent,  that  each  nation- 
ality had  its  own  peculiarities  of  disease,  requiring  peculiarities  of 
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treatment ;  and  climatic  influences,  as  different  as  they  are  upon  tlie 
two  continents,  must,  at  least  in  many  cases,  vary  the  remedial  meas- 
ures indicated. 

Moreover,  not  only  do  race  and  climate  prodnoe  differences  in  dis- 
eases, requiring  modifications  of  treatment,  but  the  habits  and  the 
particular  surroundings  of  the  people  produce  still  greater  effects. 
The  habitations,  the  clothing,  the  exposure,  the  food,  the  drinks,  the 
labor,  the  pleasures  and  the  dissipations,  and  /all  the  social  and  do- 
mestic arrangements,  differ  widely  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

But  these  are  not  all,  or  the  chief  reasons,  why  the  conclusions 
and  practical  directions  of  the  authors  of  foreign  works  cannot  be 
accepted  as  proper  guides  to  be  fully  followed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ordinary  medical  diseases  of  our  general  population. 

The  authors  of  these  foreign  works  have  derived  their  experience, 
upon  whicli  conclusions  are  based,  from  a  consultation  practice  in 
large  cities,  and  from  attendance  upon  patients  in  large  city  hospi- 
tals. In  consultation  practice,  certainly  as  a  rule,  the  consultant  sees 
acute  diseases  either  in  their  severer  forms  or  in  their  later  stages,  and 
most  frequently  he  is  called  to  the  severer  cases  at  a  stage  when  the 
time  for  most  efficient  treatment  has  passed,  and  when  the  remedies 
indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  affections,  with  a  view  to  their 
arrest,  are  no  longer  applicable. 

In  a  birge  metropolitan  hospital  the  conditions  of  the  patients 
differ  still  more  from  those  mot  with  in  the  ordinary  practice  in  this 
country.  The  foreign  hospital  patients,  especially  those  affected  with 
acute  diseases,  are  almost  exclusivolv  from  the  destitute  and  the 
starved,  or  from  the  intemperate  and  the  degraded  classes.  They  live, 
for  the  most  part,  in  narrow,  filthy  lanes,  in  crowded  tenements,  in 
cellars,  or  in  garrets  ;  they  have  not  only  insufficient  food,  but  gener- 
ally they  indulge  in  poisonous  drinks,  and  are  very  often  suffering  from 
specific  diseases  produced  by  vice.  Furthermore,  especially  in  acute 
cases,  they  are  brought  into  the  hospital  and  to  the  notice  of  the  phy- 
sician after  the  earlier  stages  of  the  diseases  have  passed.  As  a  proof 
of  this  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  standard  foreign  works 
giving  the  average  daily  temperatures  of  acute  pneumonia,  as  derived 
from  the  observation  of  numbers,  the  record  generally  commences 
with  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  because  many  have  not 
been  seen  at  an  earlier  period.  These  facts  explain  the  prevailing 
skepticism  among  these  authors  as  to  the  efficacy  of  remedies,  pnd 
tiieir  failure  to  appreciate  their  eftecta  when  early  given. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  oases  they  deal  with 
differ  vastly  from  those  occurring  in  an  ordinary  American  village  or 
country  situation,  where  well-house<l,  well-fed,  non-alcoholized  people 
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are  seen  in  the  beginning  of  their  diseases.  The  treatment  adapted  to 
the  respective  cases  must  be  quite  different,  and  fche  natural  course  of 
the  disease  must  vary ;  and  yet  the  statistics  of  the  effects  of  different 
modes  of  treatment,  as  by  blood-letting,  antimony,  alcohol,  quinine, 
the  bath,  expectancy,  etc.,  ave  based  upon  these  hospital  cases ;  and 
these  and  the  cases  seen  in  consultation,  largely,  if  not  exclusively^ 
control  the  views  of  those  who  write  the  foreign  books. 

The  present  work  has  been  prepared  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
American  physician,  whose  practice  for  years  was  in  a  village  and 
farming  community,  who  has  become  familiar  with  diseases  in  their 
beginning  as  well  as  in  their  advanced  stages,  both  in  a  country  and 
a  city  practice — more  in  the  West,  but  also  in  the  East ;  in  the  army 
during  the  late  war,  as  well  as  in  civil  life — from  the  standpoint  of 
one  who  for  years  has  been  engaged  in  public  clinical  and  hospital, 
as  well  as  in  private  practice  ;  who  has  long  acted  as  a  consultant  as 
well  as  an  attending  physician,  and  whose  observations  have  extended 
to  the  large  city  hospitals  of  our  own  country ;  and  who,  years  ago,  as 
well  as  since  this  work  has  been  in  preparation,  has  made 'brief  but 
careful  observations  in  most  of  the  medical  centres  of  Europe. 

So  varied  an  experience  and  so  extended  a  field  of  observation,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  professional  men  of  different  special  pursuits 
and  different  opinions  on  a  variety  of  questions,  it  may  be  presumed, 
has  tended  to  prevent  narrowness  of  views  and  prejudiced  judgments  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  opinions  contained  in  the  work 
on  important  practical  subjects,  they  have  not  been  hastily  formed, 
nor  without  opportunities  of  investigation.  The  differences  between 
the  diseases  of  our  own  and  the  countries  of  Europe,  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  the  crowded  cities,  and  of  those  met  with  in  private  and  in 
hospital  practice,  have  been  recognized;  and  the  importance  and 
greater  efficiency  of  early  treatment,  and  the  differences  in  the  indica- 
tions presented  and  the  remedies  required  in  the  early  and  later  stages 
of  most  affections,  have  been  pointed  out. 

The  time  for  a  strictly  scientific  classification  of  diseases  has  not 
arrived,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  subjects  convenience  has  been 
followed  rather  than  any  attempt  made  at  such  a  classification.  As  the 
most  natural  order,  however,  certain  physiological  and  patliological 
facts  and  principles  have  been  first  presented,  elementary  morbid 
changes  are  next  described,  and  an  account  of  particular  general  dis- 
eases follows.  Local  diseases  are  then  treated  of,  beginning  with  those 
of  the  digestive  organs ;  the  accounts  of  the  diseases  of  other  systems 
of  organs  follow,  closing  with  the  complex  affections  of  the  nervous 
system.  An  account  of  human  parasites  is  added,  and  a  description 
of  the  internal  diseases  they  produce  closes  the  work. 
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Imperfections  of  yarioas  kinds  unquestionably  there  are,  which 
will  be  readily  obseryed.  One  busily  engaged  in  professional  duties 
must  haye  been  on  the  alert  to  haye  kept  pace  with  the  progress  which 
pathology  and  therapeutics  haye  made  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
some  new  facts  and  principles  of  importance  fairly  established  may 
haye  been  oyerlooked ;  but  many  theories  that  haye  recejyed  attention 
but  are  not  proyen,  and  alleged  facts  of  apparent  importance  but  not 
authenticated,  haye  been  purposely  omitted. 

A  work  aiming  to  giye  a  general  yiew  of  the  present  state  of  sci- 
entific and  practical  medicine  cannot  be  entirely  original*  The  writer 
of  such  work  must  draw  materials  from  numerous  sources,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  determine  to  whom  the  credit  of  originality  should 
be  given.  In  the  haste  of  preparation  acknowledgments  may  not 
always  haye  been  made  where  they  were  justly  due.  ^Much  of  the 
matter  was  collected  for  use  in  the  lecture-room,  and  this  has  some- 
times been  made  ayailable  in  this  work  without  referring  again  to  its 
sources.  It  has,  howeyer,  been  the  purpose  to  giye  proper  credit  for 
all  materials  made  use  of  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  common 
property  of  the  profession.  The  recent  general  works  on  medicine  of 
Drs.  Flint,  Bartholow,  Bristowe,  and  M.  Jaccoud,  haye  been  fre- 
quently consulted,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  monographs  upon 
particular  subjects,  such  as  are  contained  in  Reynolds'  System  of  Med- 
icine and  Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia,  as  well  as  those  which  haye  been 
published  separately  or  have  appeared  as  articles  in  medical  journals. 
To  all  these  acknowledgments  are  due. 

Not  having  myself  been  devoted  to  origi?ial  work  in  morbid  anat- 
omy, the  description  of  anatomical  and  histological  changes  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  compilation  from  the  more  recent  and  relmble 
sources ;  while  the  therapeutical  views  are  more  of  a  personal  charac- 
ter, although  the  opinions  and  authority  of  others  have  not  been  ig- 
nored. When  stated  without  reference  to  authorities,  they  are  such 
as  study,  observation,  and  experience  have  enabled  me  to  express  as 
personal  convictions. 

While  pathology  is  recognized  as  the  foundation  of  scientific  medi- 
cine, and  symptomatology  and  diagnosis  as  essential  guides  in  the  care 
and  management  of  the  sick,  the  practical  cure  of  patients  must  be 
regarded  as  the  crowning  object  of  all  medical  study,  and  this  has 
constantly  been  kept  in  view.  Both  the  student  and  practitioner  feel 
the  want  of  full  and  specific  accounts  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  in 
their  earlier  as  well  as  in  their  later  stages,  in  their  milder  as  well  as 
in  their  graver  forms,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  that 
want. 

In  many  different  diseases  similar  pathological  and  therapeutical 
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principles  are  concerned,  and  the  same  remedies  are  required^  thoagh 
with  modifications  in  their  applications.  All  must  be  presented  in 
connection  with  each  affection,  and  repetitions  will  therefore  be 
found  which  may  appear  rednndant.  But  fulness  and  explicitness 
in  the  account  of  each  disease,  particularly  of  its  treatment,  are  too 
important  to  the  student  and  young  practitioner  to  be  sacrificed  to 
mere  breyity  or  literary  taste. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects,  reasons  for  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  have  usually  been  given,  and  principles  have  been 
held  in  view  and  expressed,  as  well  as  details  specified ;  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  produce  a  work  that  should  be  more  than  a  synopsis 
which  would  foster  superficiality,  but  less  than  an  extended  treatise 
which  might  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  reader  and  obscure  the  more 
important  matters.  The  aim  has  been  to  present  what  was  essential 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  each  subject,  without  entering  into  his- 
torical details,  or  dwelling  upon  doubtful  facts,  or  upon  theories  not 
established.  In  short,  a  practical  work  has  been  attempted  for  stu- 
dents and  physicians,  which  should  avoid  the  extremes  of  superficial 
brevity  and  elaborate  profuseness.  How  far  these  and  other  aims  have 
been  accomplished  the  readers  will  judge. 

In  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments cannot  justly  be  withheld  from  one  whose  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  me  is  deepest,  who  has  encouraged  and  sustained  mo  by 
her  sympathy  throughout  the  preparation  of  this  work,  and  whose 
unstinted  and  efficient  labor  in  superintending  i;he  copying  of  the 
manuscript  for  the  press,  and  in  the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets  has 
rendered  possible  the  accomplishment  of  this  tiask  in  the  time  that  has 
been  given  it 
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GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  THE  NATURE  OF  DISEASK 

Medicine,  in  its  broadest  signification^  embraces  all  the  subjects 
haying  reference  to  health  and  disease. 

It  includes  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  and  Therapeutics. 

The  present  treatise  will  be  especially  devoted  to  that  portion  of 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  and  Therapeutics  belonging  to  human  diseases, 
exclusive  of  surgical  affections  and  those  peculiar  to  women  and 
children. 

Pathology  is  defined  as  the  science  of  disease.  It  embraces  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  causes,  phenomena,  and  results  of  morbid 
conditions. 

Hygiene,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  a  particular  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  diseases,  of  the  means  of  avoiding  them,  and  of  the  rules 
for  the  preservation  of  health  and  a  natural  life.  In  this  wider  sense 
it  includes  ^Etiology  and  Prophylactics.  ^Etiology  is  the  study  of 
the  eausos  of  disease,  and  Prophylactics,  of  those  special  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  particularly  threatened  affec- 
tions; while  Hygiene,  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  teaches  the  modes 
of  living  applicable  to  the  healthy  condition,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
its  preservation. 

Therapeutics  is  that  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  applica- 
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tion  of  remedies  to  the  removal  or  melioration  of  diseaaea,  and  the 
relief  of  suffering  from  morbid  states. 

The  following  scheme    presents  in  compact  form  the  general 
science  and  art  of  medicine  : 


Pertaining  to  Health  are 


Pertaining  to  Disease  are 


Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Hygiene. 

i  Dietetics. 
.  Therapeutics.    \  Pharmaoentics. 


Between  Health  and  Disease  are 


(  Surgery  or  Manipulations. 
S  Etiology. 
\  Prophylactics. 


Pathology,  which  comes  first  in  the  logical  order  of  the  sabjects 
pertaining  to  disease,  is  divided  into  general  and  special — General 
Pathology  treating  of  those  facts  and  principles  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction, the  nature,  and  the  character  of  diseases  in  general ;  while 
Special  Pathology  describes  the  causes,  phenomena,  and  resalts  of 
particular  affections. 

There  are  many  facts  and  principles  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
the  nature  of  disease,  aside  from  the  special  phenomena  of  morbid 
action,  some  of  whicli  it  will  be  important  here  to  consider. 

The  world  of  which  we  take  cognizance  as  a  subject  of  scienco 
consists  of  Matter  and  Force. 

By  Matter  is  understood  that  which  has  material  substance  and 
form,  which  occupies  space,  and  is  subject  to  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical laws  ;  and  by  Force  that  which  acts  upon  or  ^vithin  matter, 
holding  its  parts  in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  or  inducing 
motion  or  change. 

Matter  is  found  in  two  conditions — dead  and  living.  Dead  matter 
is  that  wliich  is  subject  to  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  and  laws 
only  ;  while  living  matter  is  subject  to  additional  forces  and  laws, 
which  are  called  Vital. 

Whether  the  vital  forces  and  laws  are  CFscntiallv,  and  in  their 
nature,  different  and  distinct  from  the  mechanical,  or  physical,  and 
chemical  forces,  or  whether  thev  are  onlv  modifications  or  correlations 
of  one  general  force,  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  inquire :  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  vital  force  is  different  in  its  phenomena,  in  ita  mani- 
festations and  laws,  from  the  mechanical  and  chemical  forces,  and 
requires  a  distinct  recognition  and  consideration. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  most  living  matter,  or  that  which  has  been 
living,  is  its  peculiar  structure  and  organic  form.     The  more  charac- 
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teristic  living  bodies,  at  least,  are  organisms — different  parts  having 
different  structures  and  actions — the  bodies  having  organs  for  the  per- 
formance of  particular  functions. 

Simple  non-living  bodies  are  homogeneous.  In  a  metal  or  a  defi- 
nitely composed  stone,  one  part  is  like  every  other  part,  having  the 
same  structure,  relations,  and  susceptibilities;  while  in  living  organic 
bodies,  the  structure,  the  relations,  and  the  susceptibilities  of  differ- 
ent parts  differ,  often  widely. 

Thus  in  man,  whose  conditions,  especially  in  relation  to  his  abnor- 
malities and  sufferings,  it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  consider,  there 
is  a  large  number  of  particular  parts  and  organs  of  various  struct- 
ures and  forms,  each  performing  a  more  or  less  distinctive  office  in 
the  general  economy  of  the  body.  There  are,  for  example,  bones, 
which  give  firmness  and  protection  ;  muscles,  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  motion ;  a  stomach,  which  digests,  and  all  these  parts  are 
bound  together,  in  intimate  relations,  into  a  single  complex  organism. 

Simple  Protoplasm,  the  physical  basis  of  life,  the  lowest  form  of 
living  matter,  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  homogeneous ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  others — a  reticulated  structure,  it  is  alleged,  having  been 
seen  in  amoeba,  and  in  other  of  the  simplest  forms  of  living  sub- 
stance ;  and  certainly  in  all  the  living  bodies  best  known,  particular 
forms  and  structures  are  present. 

In  the  substance  of  all  living  organisms,  from  the  amooba  to  man, 
the  common  properties  of  matter,  mechanical,  or  physical,  and  chem- 
ical exist,  and  that  substance  is  subject  to  its  own  appropriate  mechan- 
ical and  physical  laws;  but  in  addition,  the  life-principle  is  present, 
modifying  the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  and  actions  ;  and 
this  is  of  so  distinctive  and  important  a  character  as  to  demand  the 
most  careful  study. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  life-principle  we  may  never  be  able 
folly  to  understand,  but  a  knowledge  of  its  leading  properties  and 
effects  lies  at  the  foundation  of  medical  science. 

As  expressing  our  present  knowledge  respecting  it,  Life  may  be 
defined  a  certain  relation  or  combination  of  matter  and  force,  in  which 
occur  peculiar  phenomena  : 

'  1.  Motion  from  inherent  power. 

2.  Nutrition — capability  of  appropriate 
ing  nourishing  materials. 

8.  Reproduction — the  power  of  con- 
tinuing the  species. 


Those  essential  to  all  forms  of  life  are  . 


4.  Differentiation  of  structure. 
Those  neoeasary  for  the  liighcr  forms  I  g    Organization. 

*"*  '  6.  Development 
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Thoee    phenomena   belopging   to    tho  j  ^'  *'""^i''ty. 


highest  foriDB  of  li 


8.  InleUigenc 

9.  Will,  or  frea  detenoinat, 


The  science  of  life  in  general,  as  manifested  in  all  forms  of  livbg 
beings,  ie  ctiUed  Biology  ;  and  its  study  in  the  lower  forms,  nod  at  i(* 
beginnings  in  hightT  organisms,  often  throws  important  light  npon 
its  conditions  in  developed  human  beings  ;  and  therefore  the  general 
doctrines  of  biology  are  important  to  he  understood.  There  are,  how-. 
ever,  peculiarities  in  the  human  system  which  do  not  belong  to  other^ 
organisms,  and  tlie  study  of  medicine  is  particularly  the  study  of  man. , 
To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  life  as  presenting  itself  in  him  is  the  speciul 
object  of  the  student  of  medicine.  i 

Medicine  may  be  considered  as  both  a  science  and  an  art.  A.|, 
science  ascertains  and  cxprosees  in  an  orderly  manner  facta  and  prin-l 
ciplea;  an  art  applies  them.  A  science  as  something  to  be  known' 
Bystcmatically  ;  an  art  is  something  to  l>e  done  skillfully  ;  and  medi-' 
cine,  as  a  subject  to  be  mastered,  considered  in  Tefcrcnce  to  it^  eocrceft^ 
and  its  attainment,  is  the  personal  knowledge  and  experience  of  iniuij,| 
methodically  arranged  and  recorded  or  expressed,  so  as  to  becomK 
attainable  by  others. 

The  Science  of  Medicine  is  the  arranged  and  organized  knowl- 
edge of  nil  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  health  of  man,  in  what" 
e^■e^cIimateorof  whatever  race  ;  and  the  Art  of  Medicine  is  the  appli-. 
cation  of  tlie  science  to  the  prevention  of  abnormal  and  nnfavorablftji 
conditions  in  man  in  respect  to  health,  and  to  their  removal  or  relief: 
by  any  moans  wliich  may  influence  the  various  bodily  functions  ori 
mental  ojierations.  I 

Although  a  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
supposed  to  bo  occupied  with  an  account  of  morbid  conditions,  thein 
causes  and  their  remedies,  and  tbougli  a  knowledge  of  the  sygtem  iM 
its  natural  and  proper  conditions  is  supposed  to  l>e  in  possession  of  thai 
reader,  yet  as  this  normal  con<lition  is  so  central  a  fact  in  medicaij 
science, — is  the  necessary  standard  of  comparison  by  which  the  mw-. 
bid  conditions  arc  made  manifest. — some  account  of  that  standard,]! 
and  frequent  references  to  it,  will  he  necessary  in  an  elementary  wOTkl 
of  this  character.  ' 

That  part  of  the  general  science  of  medicine  which  treat*  of  th« 
normal  activities  of  the  system,  its  proper  molecular  and  grosser 
motions,  its  growth  and  development,  and  of  its  functions,  such 
secretion,  respiration,  perception,  etc.,  ia  called  Physiology,  and  th* 
natural  condition  is  called  the  Physiological  Slate. 

Pathology  treats  of  the  morbid  conditions  and  actions  of  the  sj^ 
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tem;  of  the  origin,  nature,  canses,  course,  and  consequences  of  such 
actions;  and  the  system,  under  any  such  injurious  conditions  and 
actions,  is  said  to  be  in  a  Pathological  State, 

Life  actions,  of  whatever  kind,  require  certain  conditions  to  be 
present,  without  which  they  cannot  occur.  There  must  be  Heat,  for 
without  it  all  would  be  locked  in  the  rigidity  of  death.  There  must 
be  Air,  as  its  oxygen  is  the  universal  pabulum  of  living  beings.  There 
must  be  Food  to  furnish  materials,  or  growth  and  the  repair  of  waste 
could  not  be  carried  on.  There  must  be  Water  to  facilitate  motion, 
or  the  wheels  of  life  would  stop.  Electricity  and  Light  also  furnish 
important  conditions  of  certain  vital  activities. 

Under  the  idea  of  life's  being  a  principle  needing  something  to 
excite  it  into  action,  these  agents — heat,  air,  food,  water,  electricity, 
and  light — have  been  called  the  vital  stimuli;  but  the  phrase,  **  con- 
ditions of  lifSy^  involving  no  theory,  and  stating  simply  what  is 
known  to  be  true,  is  the  preferable  expression. 

When  these  conditions  of  life  are  all  present  in  proper  proportions, 
and  all  unfavorable  materials  and  influences  affecting  the  individual 
or  his  ancestors  are  excluded,  the  normal  functions  are  performed, 
the  system  is  developed  and  sustained  after  its  type,  and  comfort, 
enjoyment,  efficiency,  and  health  result. 

Perfect  health,  then,  is  the  natural  enjoyable  condition  of  a 
normal  organism  in  proper  action. 

Li  considering  the  relations  of  health  and  disease,  we  obtain 
more  clear  conceptions  of  their  nature  by  contrasting  an  ideal  state 
of  perfect  health  with  that  of  positive  and  unequivocal  disease  ;  but 
such  an  ideal  state  is  not  always  present  where  wo  recognize  the  con- 
dition of  health.  As  the  term  is  commonly  used,  it  is  relative,  and 
does  not  imply  a  fixed  and  definite  state,  or  the  performance  in  a 
perfect  manner  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body ;  and  disease  must 
therefore  be  equally  indefinite,  not  separated  from  health  by  a  well- 
defined  boundary.  All  disease  is  abnormality,  but  all  abnormality  is 
not  disease.  The  albino,  deprived  of  the  usual  coloring  matter  of 
the  system,  and  the  individual  who  has  lost  a  limb,  are  abnormal, 
but  not  necessarily  diseased.  The  term  disease  usually  implies 
morbid  action^  producing  suffering  or  danger;  while  its  opposite, 
health,  implies  freedom  from  such  positive  and  decided  morbid  action, 
but  not  necessarily  the  most  perfect  state.  Still  the  ideal  distinctions 
are  philosophical,  and  give  more  definite  impressions  of  the  nature  of 
thoee  conditions  with  which  the  practitioner  has  ordinarily  to  deal. 

A  defective  organization  in  structure,  power,  or  hereditary  or 
acquired  tendencies,  defective  (deficient  or  excessive)  **life  con- 
ditions," or  the  presence  of  directly  injurious  materials  or  agencies. 
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resalt  in  modified  abnormal  actions  and  states ;  and  when  these  are 
snch  as  to  cause  discomfort,  inefficiency,  or  danger,  disease  exists. 
In  consequence  of  these  relations  of  health  and  disease — of  the  physi- 
ological and  pathological  states — ^pathology  has  been  called  the  physi- 
ology of  disease,  and  has  very  properly  been  defined  ''the  science  of 
life  nnder  abnormal  or  morbid  conditions." 

Many  definitions  have  been  given  of  disease,  more  or  less  express- 
ive of  its  nature ;  but  from  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  he  seen 
to  be.  Perverted  life-processes  and  their  results — such  changes  in 
structure  or  function  {or  both)  of  the  system  or  any  of  its  parts  as 
produce  discoiAfort,  inefficiency,  or  danger. 

With  a  distinct  conception  of  what  constitutes  health,  the  simple 
expression,  *'  a  deviation  from  the  healthy  state,"  expresses  correctly 
the  idea  of  disease.  So  also  with  more  fulness,  as  expressed  by  an- 
other :  ''  Disease  is  any  condition  of  the  system  or  its  parts,  attended 
with  impairment  or  derangement  of  structure  or  function,  or  both, 
tending  to  render  life  uneasy,  burdensome,  or  useless,  or  to  shorten  its 
duration."  As  defined  by  still  another  :  *'  Disease  is  some  deviation 
from  a  state  of  health  ;  a  deviation  consisting  for  the  most  part  in  an 
alteration  in  the  functions,  properties,  or  structures  of  some  tissue  or 
organ,  owing  to  which  its  office  in  the  economy  is  no  longer  performed 
in  accordance  with  the  normal  standard." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  definitions,  and  those  that  are 
quoted  are  from  writers  who  represent  ft\e  best  general  sentiments  of 
the  profession,  disease  is  represented  as  a  state  of  the  system,  and  not 
a  thing  of  itself ;  as  a  condition,  and  not  an  entity  ;  as  phenomenal, 
and  not  ontological. 

In  the  early  stage  of  knowledge  and  among  unenlightened  people 
disease  has  been  regarded  as  something  having  a  distinct  existence 
and  an  identity  of  its  own,  as  something  which  possessed  the  body,  as 
a  spirit  or  a  demon,  or  some  other  peculiar  principle,  to  be  driven  out 
or  destroyed  by  enchantments,  by  loud  noises,  by  offensive  odors,  or  by 
specific  medicines  ;  and  these  ideas,  in  vague  and  variously  modified 
forms,  linger  as  "  relics  of  barbarism  "  in  the  popular,  and  even  in 
some  professional  minds. 

It  is  true,  the  causes  of  disease  may  be  distinct  entities — are  often, 
as  in  infectious  diseases,  materies  morbi — substances  however  minute 
or  intangible,  yet  material  substances,  which  enter  the  body  and  in- 
duce the  changes  constituting  disease.  But  such  primary  causes  are 
distinct  from  the  effects  they  induce,  and  diseases  are  the  modified 
actions  and  conditions  produced  by  morbid  causes,  and  cannot  prop- 
erly be  conceived  of  as  separate  from  the  body  in  which  they  occur. 

A  disease,  then,  always  implies  a  cause  of  some  kind  (very  frequently 
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other  than  a  material  substance),  and  certain  changed  phenomena 
produced  by  that  cause.  This  is  illustrated  by  such  diseases  as 
scabies^  small-pox,  and  scarlatina,  where,  as  is  so  demonstrable  in 
scabies,  a  particular  living  material  lodges  in  the  body,  and  produces 
us  results  the  specific  phenomena.  These  phenomena  constitute  the 
disease,  which  does  not  include,  though  it  implies,  the  cause. 

Some  writers  have  made  the  term  disease  embrace  the  cause  as  well 
as  the  effect  of  that  cause.  Thus  Bristowe  defines  disease  as  a  '^  com- 
plex of  deleterious  agency  acting  on  the  body,  and  of  the  phenomena 
(actual  or  potential)  due  to  the  operation  of  that  agency."  It  is  true 
that  some  morbid  actions  of  the  systom,  and  results  within  it,  often 
induce  other  morbid  actions  and  results — an  effect  thus  becoming  a 
cause— and  such  cause  is  a  part  of  the  phenomena  constituting  the 
disease.  But  causes  and  effects  are  logically  separable;  and  a  primary 
cause  of  disease  is  so  distinct  from  its  effects,  from  the  disease  itself, 
as  to  render  its  incorporation  into  the  definition  inadmissible. 

Indeed,  the  distinction  between  diseases  and  their  extraneous 
causes  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  diseased  actions  are  effected  by  the  same  mechanism  and  the 
same  forces  that  produce  healthy  actions,  of  which  they  are  but 
modifications.  Nothing  can  be  truer  or  more  clearly  expressed  than 
the  statement  of  this  same  writer,  that  the  **  processes  of  disease, 
however  widely  they  may  seem  to  diverge  from  those  of  health,  are 
merely  modifications  of  them,  and  their  types  must  be  sought  in  the 
normal  physiological  processes  by  which  the  body  is  developed,  grows, 
maintains  itself,  and  finally  dies." 

There  are  various  elements  in  particular  diseases ;  some  of  the 
elements  receive  distinct  recognition  and  names,  and  are  the  causes 
of  other  morbid  elements  ;  but  a  specific  term,  such  as  cancer,  rheu- 
matism, pneumonia,  scarlatina,  etc.,  indicates  a  series  of  phenomena 
exclusive  of  the  cause  setting  them  in  action.  The  derangements  of 
the  human  body  may  be  compared  to  those  of  a  piece  of  artificial 
mechanism,  such  as  an  engine  or  a  watch  ;  the  difference  being  that 
the  living  human  mechanism  is  much  more  complicated  in  its  con- 
struction and  its  different  operations,  and  is  subject  to  various  other 
laws  than  those  of  simple  mechanics.  Wlien  a  watch  is  perfectly  con- 
structed, when  the  proper  force  is  supplied  and  no  impediment  inter- 
feres, its  work  is  properly  performed.  When  that  work  is  not  thus 
accomplished,  there  is  a  cause  in  the  imperfect  state  of  the  mechan- 
ism,  in  the  failure  of  the  force  impelling  it,  or  in  the  presence  of  some 
obstructing  or  deranging  agency  extraneous  to  itself.  The  "  condi- 
tions^ of  its  proper  state  and  activity  are  imperfect  or  wanting,  or 
some  other  influence  of  an  injurious  character  is  operating  upon  it. 
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When  derangement  of  its  actions  thus  ocenrs^  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
mechanic  who  attempts  to  set  it  right,  first  to  know  the  proper  struct- 
ure and  mechanism  of  the  watch,  the  principles  of  mechanics  that 
apply  to  it,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  proper  movements ; 
next  to  examine  its  present  state,  to  inquire  into  its  surroundings  and 
the  agencies  that  may  have  affected  it,  to  see  whether  its  wheels  are 
in  proper  order  or  position,  whether  its  spring  has  the  proper  elasticity 
and  power,  or  whether  any  foreign  substance  is  adhering  to  its  pivots 
or  wheels,  or  has  fallen  into  any  part  of  its  machinery.  When  this  is 
done  and  the  difficulty  is  discovered,  he  should  proceed  according  to 
the  principles  of  mechanical  science  and  art,  and  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  in  a  rational,  but  in  no  theoretical,  dogmatic,  or  specific 
way,  using  such  instruments,  regardless  of  theories,  as  with  least 
injury  to  the  watch  will  remove  the  obstruction  or  remedy  the  defect. 
Xt  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  one  universal  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  watch  repairer  could  properiy  proceed  to  accom- 
plish his  work — certainly  no  exclusive  principle  of  similia  similibus 
would  be  applicable.  In  the  same  manner  the  physician  who  under- 
takes to  remove  or  diminish  the  derangement  of  the  human  body 
must  first  understand  the  normal  structure  and  functions  of  this  much 
more  complex  organism  and  the  evidences  of  its  proper  state.  He 
must  know  not  only  the  physical  structure  and  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples concerned  in  it,  but  the  chemical  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  the  chemical  reactions  and  changes  so  constantly  going 
on  within  it,  and  the  chemical  laws  that  govern  such  actions.  Not 
only  this,  but  he  must  have  such  knowledge  as  is  possible  of  the  much 
more  obscure  and  complex  life-principle  and  actions  which  give  it  its 
most  striking  characteristics,  for  all  these  elements  and  laws — mechan- 
ical, chemical,  and  vital — are  present  and  in  operation  in  the  body, 
and  each  element  may  be  deranged,  requiring  a  remedy  of  its  kind. 

With  this  knowledge  prerequisite,  he  must  proceed  to  examine,  as 
far  as  he  is  able,  each  part,  comparing  it  with  the  normal  standard,  to 
discover  what  is  wrong  physically,  chemically,  or  vitally.  He  must 
inquire,  in  many  cases  at  least,  into  the  past  history  and  present  sur- 
roundings of  his  patient,  into  all  the  influences  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected,  in  search  of  causes.  He  must  know  what  is  the  natural 
history,  the  usual  course  of  the  particular  wrong  condition  he  discov- 
ers, whether  it  is  slight,  brief,  or  self-limited,  or  severe,  protracted,  or 
indefinite  in  duration.  He  must  also  know  the  power  and  dangers  of 
all  the  agencies,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  or  vital,  which  may 
influence  the  morbid  conditions  and  actions  present.  In  short,  he 
must  become  master  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  proceed  on  rational, 
but  not  on  any  fanciful  theoretic  principles,  to  place  the  system  in  the 
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most  favorable  condition  for  the  performance  of  its  functions,  and 
then  apply  such  agencies  as  science  and  experience  have  shown  to 
have  the  power  of  removing  causes  safely,  modifying  wrong  actions 
beneficially,  sustaining  strength  when  needed,  and  soothing  suffering 
and  distress.  These  are  among  the  fundamental  ideas  respecting 
Scientific  and  Rational  Medicine  ;  and  when  the  true  nature  of  disease 
is  understood,  and  the  true  principles  of  the  science  and  art  are  appre- 
ciated, the  intelligent  and  honest  student  will  be  saved  from  the  delu- 
sions and  the  practice  of  any  of  the  radically  false  systems  which  may 
be  presented.  These  are  germinal  truths,  which,  once  well  planted  in 
the  soil  of  a  sincere  and  intelligent  mind,  will  take  root  and  grow, 
and,  expanding  into  a  more  extended  series  of  truths,  will  exclude 
errors  and  absurdities ;  for  it  is  true  in  the  world  of  scientific  truth, 
as  in  that  of  business  or  of  faith,  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  more  abundantly  ;  w^hile  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  even  that  he  hath.   . 

In  the  management  of  cases  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
sick  person  is  to  be  treated,  and  not  merely  a  disease  is  to  be  combated. 
Disregarding  the  effects  of  the  remedies  aside  from  their  influence  on 
the  diseased  action,  and  overlooking  the  power  of  endurance  of  their 
effects  by  the  system,  while  the  disease,  as  something  to  be  opposed 
and  overcome  is  attacked,  might  result  in  the  subduing  of  the  disease 
and  the  patient  too.  The  susceptible  female  or  the  feeble  child  must 
be  managed  with  great  delicacy  ;  and  indeed  all  patients  should  be 
managed,  though  without  undue  timidity,  yet  with  great  care.  While 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury,  conserve  power,  and  give  the 
forces  of  the  system  an  opportunity  to  do  what  they  arc  able  to  do 
safely  and  well ;  while,  as  is  so  often  said,  **  we  must  aid  nature  and 
give  her  a  chance  ;"  and  although  morbid  processes  sometimes  remove 
morbid  causes,  and  in  such  cases  should  not  be  opposed,  yet  morbid 
processes  have  often  to  be  interfered  with,  especially  when  their  causes 
cannot  be  reached,  and  in  many  cases  require  to  be  directly  modified 
or  suppressed.  For  example,  the  increased  heat  may  tend  to  remove 
the  cause  of  a  fever — may  be  an  effort  of  the  system  to  resist  the  shock 
of  the  morbid  impression — ^yet  the  high  temperature  itself  is  a  positive 
evil,  and,  when  rising  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  of  such  great  and  im- 
minent danger  as  to  call  most  imperatively  for  its  abatement.  80,  in 
other  cases,  symptoms  having  the  effect  to  remove  the  causes,  as  in 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  in  cases  of  irritating  materials  in  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  may  yet  go  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  great  mischief,  and 
require  suppression. 

If  Nature  was  altogether  wise  and  sufficient  in  all  her  efforts  at 
remedying  evils,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  aid  of  art,  and  phy- 
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sicians  would  be  useless ;  but  she  is  not  always  thus  wise  and  efficient ; 
and  in  all  cases  whether  to  allow  nature,  upon  which  we  always 
depend  for  ultimately  establishing  healthy  action,  to  take  its  unaided 
and  full  course,  or  whether  to  interfere  with  positive  agencies  con- 
trolling activities  and  results,  the  intelligence  and  judgment  of  the 
physician  must  determine. 

From  all  these  definitions  and  statements  respecting  the  nature  of 
disease  (and  they  have  been  made  so  fully  because  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  having  accurate  conceptions  of  these  elementary  facts  and 
principles),  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  diseases  are  entirely  phenom- 
enal, are  conditions  and  actions  physical,  chemical,  or  vital,  existing 
in  and  performed  by  the  natural  organs  and  forces  of  the  system,  but 
changed  from  their  normal  and  healthy  state  by  unfavorable  condi- 
tions or  agencies.  It  will  be  further  seen  that  in  properly  exercising 
his  functions  as  a  healer  of  men,  the  physician  must  have  scientific 
knowledge  as  a  foundation,  must  know  the  nature  and  condition  of 
both  the  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  the  system  with  which  he  has 
to  deal,  and  must  proceed  on  scientific  and  common-sense  principles, 
without  exclusive  dogmas  based  on  fanciful  theories,  availing  himself 
of  the  light  of  all  reliable  experience  in  selecting  such  remedies  as 
will  tend  to  correct  what  is  wrong  and  will  do  as  little  injury  as 
possible,  either  immediate  or  remote,  to  the  patient  confided  to  his 
care  and  judgment. 

The  whole  range  of  the  sciences,  the  observation  of  nature,  the 
contemplation  of  analogies,  the  studying  of  various  authors,  learning 
from  the  experience  of  others  as  well  as  from  that  of  his  own,  the 
recognition  of  differences  of  constitution,  of  the  influence  of  locality 
and  season — in  short,  all  knowledge  and  all  observation,  so  far  as  the 
capabilities  of  the  mind  will  go,  should  be  made  available  in  coming 
to  correct  conclusions  and  in  exercising  the  highest  skill. 

These  general  observations  cannot  be  better  concluded  than  by 
quoting  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon  (so  applicable  to  students  and 
practitioners  of  medicine),  as  translated  and  paraphrased  by  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  in  his  classical  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  : 
*'Be  not  like  the  empiric  ant,  who  collects  from  every  side  indis- 
criminately for  present  wants ;  nor  speculative  like  the  spider,  who, 
seeking  no  materials  abroad,  spins  his  web  of  sophistry  from  the 
recesses  of  his  being  ;  but  imitate  rather  the  praiseworthy  bee,  who, 
gathering  crude  honey  from  various  flowers,  stores  it  up  within,  and, 
by  his  o\vn  operation,  matures  and  perfects  it  for  future  use," 
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Before  proceeding  to  consider  those  primary  changes  constituting 
the  elements  of  disease,  a  more  particular  reference  to  some  facts  in 
physiology,  the  basis  of  pathology,  will  facilitate  an  understanding  of 
our  subject. 

Life,  as  we  have  already  seen,  comprises  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  the  exhibitions  of  their  yariouB 
functions. 

The  term  Nutrition  is  applied  to  all  those  particular  processes  by 
which  the  body,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  until  the  completion  of 
the  circle  of  its  existence,  is  nourished,  developed,  and  maintained. 
It  consists  in  the  continuous  supply  of  new  materials,  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  them,  in  their  separation  from  the  blood  and  their  appropria- 
tion by  the  tissues  ;  and  it  also  comprises  the  carrying  away  from  the 
tissues  and  eliminating  from  the  system  the  products  of  waste. 

Function  is  the  performance  of  the  special  role  of  a  part — the 
execution  of  the  purpose  it  serves  in  the  economy,  as  distinct  from 
the  growth,  development,  and  maintenance  of  its  structure.  The 
function  of  a  muscle  is  its  action  in  producing  motion  ;  that  of  the 
heart  and  vessels  in  circulating  the  blood  ;  that  of  a  gland  in  elabo- 
rating and  separating  a  material  subserving  some  useful  end  ;  that  of 
the  brain  in  producing  thought  and  purpose,  etc. 

The  performance  of  the  function  of  an  organ,  of  whatever  kind, 
though  not  an  act  of  the  nutritive  process  in  the  organ,  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  nutrition :  and  the  character  of  the  function  is 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  nutrition. 

Unless  the  blood,  so  important  an  agent  of  nutrition,  finds  its 
way  to  the  organ,  unless  nutrient  materials  are  furnished  and  appro- 
priated, whether  that  function  bo  motion,  secretion,  or  intellection, 
it  inevitably  ceases ;  and  when  nutrition  is  imperfectly  performed 
the  function  is  impaired.  The  nervous  system  exerts  an  important 
influence  over  nutrition  in  all  the  higher  animals,  and  its  irregu- 
lar action  often  results  in  deranged  nutrition  and  imperfect  function. 

When  nutrition  and  function  are  normal,  there  is  health  ;  when 
materially  perverted,  there  is  disease  :  and  as  the  perversion  of  func- 
tion depends  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  that  of  nutrition,  disease 
for  the  most  part,  and  certainly  so  far  as  structural  changes  are  con- 
cerned, is  perverted  nutrition. 

There  are  several  conditions  necessary  to  healthy  nutrition.  As 
enumerated  by  Paget,  there  must  bo  :  1.  A  proper  and  not  far  dis- 
tant supply  of  blood.     2.  A  proper  composition  and  state  of  the 
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blood.     3.  A  proper  nervous  inflaence.     4.   A  proper  condition  of 
the  part  to  bo  nourished. 

In  closely  studying  these  conditions,  it  is  found  that  the  last  is  of 
primary  importance.  Nutrition  is  chiefly  dependent  upon,  and  per- 
formed in  and  by,  the  solid  tissues  ;  and  although  the  supply  of  blood 
is  absolutely  essential,  its  condition  and  supply  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  action  of  the  solids,  and  the  blood  is  secondary  in  the  process. 
The  solid  tissues  wliich  are  being  nourished,  select,  abstract,  appro- 
priate, and  elaborate  the  materials  which  are  supplied  to  them  by  the 
blood,  and  upon  their  vital  endowments  the  existence  and  character  of 
the  process  immediately  depend.  Prom  this  view,  the  origin  and 
characters  of  the  tissues  are  seen  to  be  subjects  requiring  careful 
study. 

Since  the  times  of  Remak  and  others,  who  have  studied  the 
minute  and  most  ultimate  structures  by  means  of  the  micTOscope 
and  other  improved  methods  of  modem  science,  a  viscid,  colorless, 
albuminous,  luul  apparently  homogeneous  matter,  insoluble  in  water 
and  coagulating  wheu  deprived  of  life,  has  been  regarded  as  the  first 
origin  of  every  living  thing.  This  material  has  received  the  name  of 
protoplasm  or  bioplasm,  or,  as  occurring  in  the  animal  body,  animal 
sarcode.  This  substance  is  contractile,  has  the  power  of  motion 
within  itself ;  approj/riates  nourishing  materials  ;  is  germinal — capa- 
ble of  multiplication  and  developmental  changes ;  and  in  a  quiescent 
state  assumes  rounded  or  oval  forms  of  small  microscopic  size,  which 
have  usually  a  degree  of  organization,  and  are  called  cells.  This 
bioplasm,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  regarded  as  the  material  of  life ; 
and  the  cell  composed  of  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  "unit  of  life.''  When 
the  cell  is  fully  formed,  it  is  described  as  consisting  of  an  outer  cover- 
ing or  investing  membrane,  inclosing  more  soft  or  semi-fluid  con- 
tents, in  which  is  usually  embedded  one  or  more  small  points  of  more 
solid  material,  called  nuclei,  and  sometimes  in  each  of  these  still 
other  points,  called  nucleoli. 

The  outer  covering,  or  cell  wall,  is  called  by  Beale  "formed 
matter;"  is  less  active  or  vital  than  the  contents-— especially  than 
the  nuclei,  which  latter  appear  to  possess  the  highest  vitality.  But 
neither  the  outer  wall  nor  the  nuclei  are  now  considered  essential  to 
the  cell  as  a  life  element,  the  rounded  particle  of  molecular  proto- 
plasm being  regarded  as  sufficient  to  constitute  this  "  unit  of  life," 

The  nucleated  cell,  however,  is  regarded  as  the  typical  life  form, 
though  simple  protoplasm  is  the  essential  basis  material  of  which  it 
is  constituted.  These  cells  have  different  degrees  of  vitality,  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  other  circumstances,  and  assume  different  shapes 
as  they  exist  in  tissues ;  and  many  are  differentiated  or  developed  into 
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the  material  of  the  yarious  organs  of  the  body.  But  in  the  tissue  of 
the  organs  more  or  less  of  these  cells  remain  in  some  of  their  cell- 
forms,  constitnting  the  most  vital  and  active  part  of  the  tissues. 
Every  organized  part  is  eitlier  cellular  or  composed  of  forms  derived 
from  cells ;  and  it  is  a  cardinal  principle^  insisted  upon  so  vehemently 
by  Virchow  and  others,  that  cells  originate  from  pre-existing  cells, 
or  at  least  from  living  germinal  matter;  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  under  no  circumstances,  so  far  as  has  been  proved,  do  they 
originate  de  novo,  or  from  matter  of  another  form  and  not  living. 

These  bioplastic  molecules  in  the  form  of  cells  being  the  ultimate, 
if  not  exclusive,  morphological  elements  capable  of  exhibiting  mani- 
festations of  life,  in  a  complex  organism  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
the  result  of  the  continued  activity  of  innumerable  molecular  masses 
or  cells.  Many  of  these  cells  possess  peculiar  functions,  but  the 
separate  cells  are  united,  some  by  contact  and  others  by  influence, 
and  their  combined  action  results  in  various  functions.  All  of  the 
ultimate  processes  of  life,  healthy  and  morbid,  have  been  considered 
as  consisting  of  molecular  motion,  more  distinctly  manifested  in  the 
nucleated  cell.  This  cell,  especially  in  its  early  and  embryonic  state, 
is  endowed  with  remarkable  power.  Under  favorable  circumstances 
of  warmth,  moisture,  air,  materials  for  food,  etc.,  it  throws  out  pro- 
cesses and  otherwise  alters  its  form;  it  absorbs  solid  particles  and 
thus  increases  its  protoplasm  ;  it  moves  from  place  to  place  ;  it  dis- 
charges effete  matter  from  itself,  and  thus  grows  and  is  maintained  ; 
and  it  multiplies  by  methods  of  simple  division,  by  gemmation  or 
budding,  and  by  endogenous  development.  As  already  stated,  these 
cells  are  capable  of  differentiation,  of  changes  of  form  and  arrange- 
ment, of  the  production  of  fibres  and  other  tissues,  and  ultimately 
organs  and  organisms,  according  to  the  impulses  derived  from  their 
origin,  or  the  type-force  of  the  parent  cells,  tissues,  or  organisms. 
Each  cell,  then,  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and,  in  an  important  sense,  a 
separate  and  individual  existence.  It  has  its  period  of  development, 
activity,  and  death.  Though  varied  in  its  action  by  different  influ- 
ences by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  has  an  independent  action  origi- 
nating in  itself.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  pangenesis  each  living 
molecule  may  reproduce  itself ;  and  each  cell,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
the  power  of  reproduction,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  general  law,  it 
tends  to  reproduce  after  its  kind.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  vegetable 
world  by  a  minute  portion  of  a  leaf  of  the  common  begonia,  which, 
when  placed  under  favorable  conditions,  develops  into  an  entire 
plant;  and  the  common  operation  of  skin-grafting  illustrates  the 
separate  vitality  and  multiplication  of  animal  cells.  The  production, 
development,  and  maintenance  of  a  human  body,  through  all  its  stages^ 
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is  a  series  of  generations,  growth,  and  decay — generation  and  decay  of 
molecnles  and  eells^  and  growth^  maintenance,  and  ultimate  death  of 
the  body  itself. 

In  the  process  of  the  sexual  generation  of  man  and  other  animals, 
the  egg-cell  of  the  maternal,  and  the  sperm-cell  of  the  paternal,  parent, 
each  having  its  own  characteristics,  meet  and  blend  together ;  and  the 
resultant  vitalized  cell  partakes  of  the  impulses  and  characteristics  of 
both. 

The  peculiar  life  of  this  resultant  cell  is  the  product  of  the 
paternal  activities  transmitted  through  the  sperm-cell,  together  with 
maternal  activities  transmitted  through  the  egg.  These  primary 
cells  become  many,  and  the  early  embryo  is  composed  of  cells  in  a 
very  active  state  of  vitality.  In  the  vertebrata  these  fertilized  embry- 
onic cells  are  arranged  first  into  two,  then  into  three,  and  ultimately, 
according  to  Remak,  into  four  layers.  The  upper  stratum  of  the 
primary  layer  is  described  as  a  serous,  and  the  lower  as  a  mucous, 
layer.  The  third  or  intermediate  layer  is  produced  by  the  division  of 
the  lower  or  mucous  layer  ;  and  this  third  at  a  later  period  divides 
again.  From  these  different  embryonic  cellular  layers  are  produced 
different  tissues  and  parts  of  the  body. 

From  the.  upper  serous  layer  proceed  those  cells  which  compose 
the  outer  skin  (the  epidermis)  and  its  appendages — hair,  nails,  etc., — 
and  remarkable  as  it  is,  this  layer  also  produces  the  cells  which  con- 
stitute the  central  nervous  system,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

From  the  lower  or  mucous  germ-layer  are  developed  the  cells 
which  form  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  or  internal  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  of  the  ducts  of  the  glandular 
and  other  organs  communicating  with  it,  the  lining  of  the  ducts  of 
the  liver,  lungs,  salivary  glands,  etjc.,  including  all  the  tissues  that 
take  up  the  food  and  perform  the  work  of  digestion.  From  the  mid- 
dle germinal  layer,  situated  between  the  serous  and  the  mucous,  and 
which  ultimately  subdivides,  arise  all  the  other  tissues  of  the  body — 
the  vascular  system,  ductless  glands,  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  liga- 
ments, and  the  widely  distributed  connective  tissue  which  is  found  in 
every  organ  and  part  of  the  system.  The  middle  embryonic  layer 
which  produces  all  these  tissues  is  called  by  Remak  the  "  motor- 
generative"  layer;  and  he  found  that  in  its  subdivision  the  upper 
part  of  the  cleavage  formed  the  true  skin,  the  muscles,  and  the  bones, 
while  the  lower  part  produced  the  alimentary  fibrous  lamellae,  or 
serous  membranes  forming  the  outer  covering  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  also  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels,  and  other  like  parts  having 
serous  envelopes. 

These  details  may  seem  not  to  belong  to  our  subject ;  but  pathology 
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is  baaed  upon  physiological  details^  and  a  knowledge  of  the  diverse 
origins  of  different  tissues  and  organs  may  afford  suggestions  or 
explanations  respecting  the  spread  of  diseases  to  various  parts,  or  the 
sympathetic  connections  which  may  be  found  to  exist.  The  simple 
tissues  are  variously  grouped  into  organs ;  and  the  different  kinds  of 
tissue  are  arranged  by  Virchow  into  epithelial,  connective,  and  higher 
grades,  as  those  of  the  parenchyma  of  organs.  The  functions  of 
organs  having  similar  tissue  origins  are  very  various,  but  they  may 
have  other  relations  depending  upon  such  origins  not  yet  traced. 

The  connective  tissue  derived  from  the  middle  embryonic  layer 
pervades  all  parts  of  the  body,  forming  an  extensive  net-work,  receiv- 
ing and  protecting  the  higher  tissues,  the  elements  of  the  organs. 
This  connective  tissue  is  largely  composed  of  cells,  often  very  small, 
commonly  nucleated  and  walled,  sometimes  rounded  and  isolated,  at 
others  stellated  with  the  processes  joining  other  cells.  Epithelial  cells 
are  in  close  contact,  while  connective-tissue  cells  are  often  separated 
by  intervening  substances,  either  lifeless  deposits  (calcareous,  pigment- 
ary, etc.)  or  higher  living  material,  tlie  peculiar  tissues  of  special 
organs.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these  connective-tissue  cells, 
all  being  somewhat  specially  liable  to  pathological  changes,  and  there- 
fore of  much  interest  in  the  study  of  disease. 

As  ordinarily  found  in  fasciae  and  tendons,  the  cells  are  compara- 
tively scanty,  are  mingled  with  white  and  yellow  elastic  fibrous  bands 
and  with  the  mummified  bodies  of  dead  cells.  In  cartilages  these 
cells  are  rounded  or  oval,  an  elastic  homogeneous  material  intervening. 

The  lacunsB  and  canaliculi  of  bones  mark  the  position  of  cells 
and  their  radiating  processes,  the  proper  earthy  bone  deposit  being 
between.  The  central  nervous  organs  and  the  lymphatic  glands  have 
what  are  called  '^retiform"  connective-tissue  cells,  minute  and 
stellate,  the  rays  delicate,  apparently  homogeneous,  inclosing  exceed- 
ingly small  spaces  filled  in  the  respective  organs  with  proper  brain 
and  gland  substances. 

The  mucous  variety  of  connective-tissue  cells  is  abundant  in  the 
foetus,  especially  in  the  umbilical  cord  ;  but  in  adults  it  is  found  only 
in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  the  spaces  containing  fluid  and 
mucine.  In  dark  tissues,  such  as  the  choroid  coat  and  the  spinal 
pia  mater,  connective-tissue  cells  contain  pigment,  and  in  various 
places  they  contain  oil,  constituting  in  these  different  cases  pigment 
tissue  and  fat  tissue.  The  functions  of  the  various  cells  so  abundant 
in  the  body,  and  particularly  those  of  the  cells  of  the  connective 
tissue,  have  received  great  attention,  particularly  from  Virchow  and 
others  of  his  school,  who  contend  that  upon  the  i)rotoplastic  particles 
and  their  stellate  processes — upon  these  cells  found  in  this  net-work 
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gmtafnmg  eTerr  elemenc  uid  organ  of  the  bodj — the  life  actioiifl^  the 
growth  and  nuklntenance  of  the  organism^  immediacelT  depend. 

Each  indiTidoal  cell  being  a  ^'  anit  of  life,'*  Ylichov  fhinka,  has 
a  minate  '*  cell  district  ^  oTer  which  it  presides ;  and  late  obeerra- 
doai  ieeci  :o  imiicace  tiiat  a  nerve  filament  penetrates  to  the  mi- 
natest  pikrt. 

The  nLt>le  of  the  compoeicion  of  the  Tarioos  stmctoree^  from  cells^ 
differs  in  di&reni  cased. 

Tnbolar  tisaex,  nerres.  nerre-celk^  mnseolar  fibres,  capsllaiy 
Tesselj,  and  all  organs  are  prodaced  bj  the  jnxtapositioit  and  coales- 
cence of  procopLksm  specialiied  into  ceHs^ 

The  ci>mp«>!ice  organs,  such  as  brain,  glands  mnscles^  etc.,  aie 
made  up  hj  oaeoefacion  of  the  more  elementarr  tissaes  developed  from 
celLs,  with  m.ore  or  less  of  the  cell  forms  still  remaining,  especially 
in  the  net- work  of  corioective  tisae  dLstribated  through  them.  The 
non-^cal  elements — chemical  compoanda,  distribaced  in  the  inter- 
stice:? of  the  Li^LDg  elements — are  prepared  and  deposited  nnder  thein- 
liaence  of  living  matter  and  the  vital  force,  and  are  influenced  in  their 
cLinges  and  L-ondnnance  in  the  parts  bv  the  living  matter  near  them. 

The  di>:tnne  now  held,  and  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
foregoing  statements  to  express,  mav  be  snmmarized  bv  saving : 
That  the  living  matter  which  carries  on  the  life  functions  is  in  the 
form  of  celL?.  ;7eaerallv  nucleated,  and  ehieflv  in  those  which  are  so 
universal  Lv  tiistributei  in  the  net- work  of  the  c»>nnective  tissue ;  but 
life  funonions  are  also  performed  by  the  frte  corpuscles  in  the  cir- 
culating duL'Is.  bl.»l  aufi  Ivmph,  which  have  the  ehsjracters  of  cells* 
anil  DAve  a  similar  vitaiirv  to  that  of  other  cells^ 

Ai^oiriinglv.  in  a  complex  organism,  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
the  results  of  :i:e  L^jurinaed  activitv  of  innumt:rable  meleoules,  or  of 
living  pritop'-ismio  porricles.  osuallv  in  the  form  of  cells :  different 
cells  p-^i'Sse^sin;!  peculiar  functions*  but  all  more  or  less  intimatelj 
uni:»iii  in  '•jmpathv  and  indnenoe  :  and  being  all  supplied  by  the 
same  'il-^i.  and  iin»ier  the  oontwl  of  the  one  nervous  system,  act  in 
harmoa^.  J.nd  r^ul:  in  tlic  various  functions  of  the  body. 

I:  f.>IIijWs  from  this,  that  in  the  cells  is  the  seat  of  nutrition*  that 
their  rt.mnrtl  ajcri«>ni  resuir  in.  healthy  cutririon.  and  their  abnormal 
actions  :n  morb:«i  narridon  :  and  disease  Kvng  ^vrvertevl  life  actions^ 
auii  for  *tie  m*>?i:  part  perverted  nutrltii>n.  the  immediate  seat  of 
diS€a."=e  U  :a  :iir  '.^iL-?.  an-i  Is  raoaghc  :o  be  chiedy  in  the  cells  of  the 
connei?tive  :;— ri..  In.  :Iie  ^^rLs  of  the  tissues  all  morbid  structural 
chanz»rs  ♦x^:^-.  is  Tell  i-  all  heal:hy  nutritive  processt^s ;  but  morbid 
chan^p»a  in  :he  -^i\i  of  :ae  bl'»i  also  result  in  various  perversions 
of  function  in  -L 5c rent  organs. 
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We  thus  come  at  the  yery  citadel  of  disease^  and  from  this  point 
can  better  understand  its  nature^  and  may  survey  with  more  precision 
its  outposts  and  approaches.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  ultimate 
physiological  actions  take  place,  and  pathological  actions  are  but 
modifications  of  the  physiological. 

Though  in  the  solids  of  the  body  healthy  nutrition  and  its  mor- 
bid changes  constituting  disease  have  their  more  particular  seat,  yet, 
as  just  stated,  the  fluids  are  essentially  concerned  in  many  of  these 
processes ;  and  in  the  blood  and  lymph  wo  have  cells  composed  of 
solid  or  semi-solid  matter,  with  a  full  endowment  of  life  properties, 
differing  from  cells  in  the  solid  tissues  chiefly  in  their  greater  isola- 
tion from  each  other  and  their  mobility,  floating,  as  they  do,  in  a 
circulating  fluid. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  structure,  chemistry,  and  physiology  of 
the  blood,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  medical  chemistry 
and  on  physiology  ;  but  some  of  the  facts  respecting  this  "  fluid  flesh," 
and  ^*  the  life  of  all  flesh,"  as  it  has  been  called,  are  so  important  in 
physiological  and  pathological  processes,  that  they  require  a  notice  in 
this  connection. 

A  nutritive  fluid  circulates  through  the  tissues  of  all  organized 
beings,  and  is  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  vital  actions.  In  plants 
it  is  the  sap  ;  and  in  the  higher  organized  animals  it  is  blood  and 
lymph.  Both  these  fluids  carry  nutrient  materials ;  and  the  blood,  in 
addition,  is  the  medium  of  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  system  cf 
oxygen — the  element  so  immediately  essential  to  all  life. 

The  blood  has  still  another  function.  It  receives  into  itself  the 
results  of  the  destructive  metamorphosis  of  worn-out  tissues,  and  car- 
ries them  to  the  excreting  organs  for  elimination.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  sometimes  carry  other  than  nutrient  materials— absorption  of 
medicines  and  diseased  products  taking  place  through  their  coats  and 
being  conveyed  through  them  to  distant  parts  ;  but  the  full  functions 
of  the  lymph  and  lymph  vessels  are  less  understood  than  those  of  the 
blood. 

Some  who  take  a  very  physical  and  chemical  view  of  all  life  proc- 
esses regard  the  development  of  all  life  force  as  the  result  of  the  ox- 
idation and  destruction  of  the  tissues  manifesting  such  force,  as  the 
simple  result  of  force  set  free  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  similarly  to  the  movement  of  the  steam-engine 
by  the  combustion  of  fuel ;  but  whether  this  be  the  true  view  or  not 
— and  it  is  a  matter  certainly  admitting  of  question — there  is  more  or 
less  wear  and  destruction  constantly  going  on  in  active  parts,  and  the 
effete  material,  the  result  of  such  destruction,  requires  constant  re- 
moval, which  the  blood  is  a  medium  in  effecting.  Tissues  are  chang- 
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ing  at  all  times,  but  more  rapidly  in  yiolent  action,  while  repair  goes 
on  perpetnally,  and  its  results,  if  not  its  actiyity,  are  more  manifest 
when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose. 

Whereyer  repair  or  growth  takes  place,  the  material  of  the  produo- 
tiye  action  mast  be  supplied,  and  food,  of  coarse,  is  essentiaL  It  is 
estimated  that  an  ordinarily  active  man  receives  into  his  system  some 
3,000  poands  of  matter,  solid  and  liquid,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
in  simple  maintenance  loses  as  much  ;  while  in  the  growth  and  health 
of  youth  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  loss,  and  in  the  decay  of  age 
and  disease  the  loss  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  blood  as  circulating  in  the  healthy  system  is  an  albuminous 
fluid,  charged  with  salts,  holding  fibrine  in  solution,  and  containing 
coloreii  and  colorless  corpuscles.  Its  specific  gravity  averages  about 
1.055.  but  varies  from  1.050  to  1.059.  In  anaemia  from  hemorrhage  or 
other  causes,  its  specific  gravity  is  much  less ;  and  in  plethora,  or 
after  much  sudden  loss  of  its  watery  parts  by  profuso  liquid  dis- 
charges, as  in  cholera,  its  specific  gravity  is  greater.  Its  temperature 
is  about  100"  F. — is  higher  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  than  in  the 
left,  and  is  higher  in  the  hepatic  veins  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
bodv.  Its  reaction  is  constantly  alkaline  durin«:  life,  but  is  some- 
times  acid  after  death,  by  the  conversion  of  its  sugar  into  lactic  acid. 
Its  quantity  has  been  variously  estimated  ;  but  the  heart,  the  arteries, 
and  the  veins  of  an  adult  man  have  not  a  capacity  for  more  than  about 
ten  poands,  though  an  additional  quantity  may  be  in  the  system,  con- 
tained in  the  minute  capillaries  and  the  tissues^  The  whole  fluid 
portion  of  the  blood,  consisting  of  water,  with  salts,  albumen,  and 
fibrine  in  solution,  is  called  the  liquor  sanguinis,  or  plasma.  When  the 
fibrine  is  coogulatetl  and  removed  from  the  plasma,  the  remainder  is 
calleii  serum.  The  floating  corpuscles  in  this  liquor  sanguinis  are  the 
more  vitalized  portions  of  the  blood,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  white 
and  red — the  red  flattened  discs,  the  more  numerous  in  the  proportion 
of  370  or  400  to  one  of  the  white,  average  ^^^  of  an  inch  in  the 
lan^rest  diameter  and  much  less  in  thickness,  are  generally  said  to  be 
without  nuclei,  thoush  some  reeeu:  observers  think  thev  have  seen 
them  in  some  of  the  discs.  The  white  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes, 
are   globular  in  form,   slightly  granular  upon  the  surface,  average 

yri^T  ^^^^ii^^^i^di^™^^^'^*'!^^^^  ^*^^  ^^^^^^'^  ^°  ^PP^'^^*'^^  ^^  the 
corpuscles  found  in  Ivmph  and  chyle,  and  to  pus  corpuscles.      The 

leucocytes  have  nuclei,  an<l   some  have  resardeil  them  as  the  more 

complete  cell?,  and  the  lymph  and  chyle  corpuscles  as  nuclei.     These 

white-bloxi  cells,  or  leucoovres,  perform  a  very  pn^minont  part  in 

certain  processes  of  disease,  as  we  ?hall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 

describe,  passing  with  readiness  through  the  coats  ot  the  vessels  and 
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mingling  with  the  elements  of  the  tissues ;  and  it  seems  at  least  possi- 
ble that  in  health  they  are  capable  of  somewhat  similar  actions,  and 
take  some  part  in  the  supply  of  normal  tissues. 

Besides  these  well-known  morphological  constituents  of  the  blood, 
the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope  show  also  minute  molecules  or 
grannies  floating  in  it,  and,  during  digestion  especially,  small  fatty 
particles. 

There  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  blood  which  enters  and 
that  which  issues  from  the  lungs.  In  the  lungs  it  receives  oxygen  and 
loses  its  carbonic  acid — ^is  converted  from  venous  into  arterial  blood ; 
and  the  arterial  blood  is  the  supporter  of  life.  Death  follows  the 
complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  of  arterial  blood,  and  also  the  circu- 
lation of  venous  blood  in  the  arteries,  though  carried  by  these  vessels 
to  the  tissues.  Arrest  of  circulation  arrests  nutrition,  and  the  arrest 
of  HQtrition  is  death.  The  cessation  of  circulation  is  but  a  step  from 
death,  and  that  step  is  taken  without  delay. 

The  arrest  of  circulation  may  be  due  to  the  suspension  of  the  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  leading  to  suspension  of  the  heart's  contrac- 
tions, or  to  the  arrest  of  the  movement  of  respiration,  as  a  constant 
nervous  influence  is  necessary  to  keep  these  part-s  in  action ;  or  the 
morbid  conditions  suspending  their  actions  may  be  in  the  heart  and 
vessels,  or  in  the  lungs  and  respiratory  passages  themselves.  The 
blood  itself  may  be  in  so  morbid  a  condition,  or  so  deficient  in  quantity 
as  to  fail  to  sustain  nutrition,  when  death  is  the  result  from  that 
cause.  A  morbid  condition  of  any  of  these  parts,  short  of  producing 
death,  may  cause  such  deficient  or  perverted  action  of  the  respiratory 
or  circulatory  system,  or  of  the  blood,  as  to  lead  to  abnormal  nutrition 
and  the  consequent  phenomena  of  disease. 

When  removed  from  the  vessels  the  blood  coagulates,  or  forms  a 
clot,  by  the  flbrine  previously  held  in  solution  becoming  solid,  taking 
the  form  of  small  thread-like  flbros,  arranged  in  different  directions, 
and  forming  a  net-work  or  felting,  in  the  meshes  or  interstices  of 
which  the  blood  corpuscles  are  held^  leaving  more  or  less  of  the  serum 
to  separate  from  the  mass.  The  causes  of  this  coagulation  are  obscure, 
and  none  of  the  theories  proposed  to  account  for  it  are  satisfactory. 
In  certain  diseased  states  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  system,  and  may 
result  in  most  serious  consequences.  It  usually  coagulates  when  pass- 
ing out  of  the  vessels  into  cavities  or  tissues,  and  sometimes  clots  form 
in  the  heart  or  vessels,  and  passing  with  the  current  of  the  blood  to 
smaller  branches,  obstruct  them,  arresting  circulation,  nutrition,  and 
fnnction  in  the  parts  supplied  by  such  vessels. 

The  conditions  favoring  such  coagulation  in  the  heart  or  vessels 
are :  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  them  ;  disease  of  their  walls ;  contact 
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with  other  diseased  structures ;  morbid  products^  as  pus  and  sanies, 
mingling  with  the  blood ;  obstructive  disease  of  the  heart ;  and  great 
elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body. .  Besides  these,  a  diminished 
vital  influence  of  the  vessels  and  tissues,  from  diminished  or  perverted 
nervous  supply,  may  tend  to  the  same  result. 

The  blood  receives  substances  into  itself  from  the  air,  from  the 
food  through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  from  the  metamorphosis  of 
tissues  ;  the  materials  from  the  latter  source  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
excreting  organs.  Various  medicinal  and  poisonous  agents  find  their 
way  into  the  blood  through  the  stomach,  lungs,  skin,  or  any  mem- 
brane, or  by  being  injected  into  the  vessels  or  the  tissues.  In  what- 
ever way  introduced  into  the  fluid,  they  may  affect  its  composition, 
thus  indirectly  affecting  the  solids  ;  or  these  materials  may  be  carried 
by  the  blood  directly  to  solid  tissues,  impressing  the  nerves  or  modify- 
ing the  action  of  cells,  producing  a  great  variety  of  unnatural  impres- 
sions and  morbid  results.  The  zymotic  diseases  are  produced  by  poi- 
sons, supposed  to  be  germinal,  taken  into  the  blood,  and  probably  into 
the  lymph,  affecting  changes  in  the  fluids  and  cells  by  some  process 
resembling  the  action  of  ferments. 

The  operations  of  poisons  taken  in  from  without  or  generated 
within  the  system,  harbored  and  carried  by  the  blood,  are  among  the 
most  specific  and  frequent  causes  of  the  well-defined  forms  of  disease. 
The  view  so  clearly  expressed  by  Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  Surgical 
Pathology,  that  each  single  part  of  the  body,  in  respect  to  the  nutrient 
matter  it  receives  and  appropriates,  stands  to  the  whole  body  in  the 
relation  of  an  excretory  substance,  possesses  a  truth  of  some  im- 
portance ;  as,  if  a  part  cease  to  receive  the  material  prepared  in  the 
system  for  it,  the  blood  may  retain  that  material,  and  it  may  affect 
other  parts  abnormally,  in  a  similar  manner  as  when  an  excretion 
proper  is  retained.  As  an  example,  the  phosphate  of  lime  normally 
deposited  from  the  blood  in  the  bones  is  the  same  substance,  with 
the  same  relations  to  the  system,  as  that  which  is  secreted  from  the 
kidneys  and  passes  out  with  the  urine.  If  retained  in  the  blood  and 
not  deposited  in  the  bones,  where  it  should  be,  it  might  bo  deposited 
injuriously  elsewhere,  or  it  might  do  other  mischief  to  the  organism. 
So  the  failure  of  nutrition  in  any  part  may  leave  materials  in  the 
blood  which  may  modify  in  different  ways  the  actions  and  con- 
ditions of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  through  the  blood  and  the 
nutrition,  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  connected  together,  so 
that  the  state  of  one  part  has  an  influence  on  others. 

The  blood  being  so  largely  an  agent  of  nutrition,  its  proper  state, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  necessary  to  healthy  nutrition.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  in  a  proper  state,  there  must  be  proper  blood-making  and 
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proper  blood-purifying  processes.  In  order  to  the  making  of  proper 
bloody  there  must  bo  proper  food,  and*  that  food  must  be  properly 
digested,  absorbed,  and  elaborated.  This  proper  digestion  and  elabo- 
ration requires  the  proper  action  of  seyeral  organs — the  stomach, 
lirer,  pancreas,  etc. ;  and  the  proper  purification  of  tlie  blood  requires 
the  action  of  still  other  organs — the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  etc. ; 
and  in  order  that  these  organs  may  rightly  perform  their  functions, 
they  must  in  turn  be  properly  nourished  with  healthy  blood.  This 
illustrates  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  different  parts  through  the 
blood  and  the  functions. 

A  more  full  account  of  the  particular  affections  of  the  blood  will 
be  given  in  connection  with  descriptions  of  tlie  diseases  in  which  they 
occur ;  but  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  more  common  pathological 
changes  to  which  it  is  liable,  may  be  proper  in  connection  with  tlie 
subject  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  blood  in  producing  path- 
ological phenomena. 

Following  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Flint,  in  his  work  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Diseases  of  the  Blood  may  be 
considered  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Changes  in  quality  or  quantity  of  its  natural  and  essential  con- 
stituents. 

2.  Accumulations  in  excess,  of  excrementitious  substances. 

3.  The  presence  of  foreign  or  abnormal  substances  developed  in 
the  body. 

4.  Foreign  injurious  substances  introduced  from  without. 

5.  Other,  but  undetermined,  blood  changes. 

Under  the  first  head  are  the  following  changes,  which  will  simply 
be  named  and  defined  :  a.  Plethora  or  Polysemia — which  consists  in 
an  abnormal  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  particularly  of  the  red  discs. 
b.  Ansomia — ^the  opposite  condition  to  the  last — consists  in  a  defi- 
ciency of  blood,  and  particularly  of  the  red  corpuscles,  c,  Spanaemia 
— which  is  an  impoverishment  of  the  blood — a  lowered  state  in  the 
richness  and  vitality  of  its  ingredients,  d,  Necraemia— death  of  the 
blood  or  of  some  of  its  vital  ingredients,  e,  Leucocythemia  or  leu- 
CflBmia — an  abnormal  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  commonly 
a  marked  diminution  of  the  red.  /.  Hyperinosis — morbid  increase  of 
the  fibrine.  g»  Hypinosis — a  diminution  of  the  fibrine.  h.  Throm- 
bosis and  Embolism — an  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood,  induc- 
ing the  formation  of  clots  in  the  vessels,  i.  Hyperalbuminosis — 
excess  of  albumen,  j.  Hypalbuminosis — the  opposite  state  or  defi- 
ciency of  albumen,  h.  HydrsBmia — excess  of  water  in  the  blood,  h 
AnhydrsBmia — diminution  of  the  water,  m.  Lipsamia — excess  of  fat, 
fatty  embolism,     n.  Anlipa^mia — deficiency  of  fat.     o.  Mellinsdmia 
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or  GlychsBmia — excess  of  sugar,  p.  Excess  or  diminution  of  the 
salts  of  the  blood. 

Under  the  second  head  are  found  :  a.  Ursemia — ^an  excess  of  urea. 
h.  Uric»mia  or  Lithaemia — an  excess  of  uric  acid.  c.  Chola^mia — an 
excess  of  bile  in  the  blood,  d.  Gholestei*8Bmia — an  excess  of  choles- 
terine.  e.  Excess  of  carbonic  acid.  /.  Excess  of  perspiration  mat- 
ter,   g.  Fecal  exuviae  absorbed  into  the  blood  from  intestines. 

Under  the  third  head  are  :  a.  Pyaemia — pus  in  the  blood.  J.  Sep- 
ticaemia— septic  or  decomposing  putrefying  matter  in  the  blood,  c. 
Ichorrhaemia — ichorous  matter  or  impure  pus  in  the  blood — all  these 
three  latter  conditions  being  similar,  and  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  each  other,  d,  Oxalaemia— oxalate  of  lime  in  the  blood,  e. 
AmmonisBmia — ammonia  in  the  blood.  /.  Melanasmia — black  pig- 
mentary substance  in  the  blood,  g,  Acetonaemia — acetone  in 
the  blood.  A.  Zymotic  viruses — ^poisons  developed  in  the  system 
and  existing  in  the  blood  in  various  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases. 

Under  the  fourth  head  are  :  a.  Zymotic  poisons,  generated  exter- 
nal to  the  human  body,  or  within  another,  and  taken  into  the  blood 
from  without,  including  viruses,  contagiums,  miasms,  malaria,  crowd- 
poisons,  and  venoms — the  secretions  of  animals  in  their  normal  state. 
}.  Various  poisons,  mineral  and  vegetable. 

Under  the  last  head,  or  that  of  undetermined  blood  affections,  are 
doubtless  many  conditions,  such  as  changes  in  the  form,  size,  vitality 
and  activity  of  the  red  discs  and  white  corpuscles,  disposing  the  one 
kind  to  adhere  together,  and  the  other  to  migrate  freely  from  the 
vessels,  and  both  to  act  abnormally  in  various  ways. 

But  not  only  are  the  cells  of  the  solid  tissues,  and  the  fluids,  the 
blood  and  lymph,  immediately  concerned  in  nutrition,  healthy  and 
morbid,  but  the  nervous  system,  as  already  repeatedly  indicated,  is 
also  an  essential  agent.  In  all  the  higher  animals  the  brain  and 
nerves  exert  a  direct  influence  over  the  cells  of  the  tissues,  which  we 
have  seen  are  the  more  immediate  seat  of  the  different  changes  of 
health  and  disease ;  but  the  brain  and  nerves  control  the  action  ol  the 
heart,  and  through  the  vaso-nervous  system,  the  arteries,  capillaries, 
and  veins — all  the  vessels  that  supply  the  blood.  The  nervous  system 
also  controls  the  action  of  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  and  all  the  other 
organs  that  purify  this  fluid  ;  and  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  and  other  organs  which  are  concerned  in  forming  it. 

The  nervous  system  and  its  various  actions  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  when  attempts  are  made  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  disease 
is  produced.  Indeed,  in  diseased  action,  this  system  is  often  the  first 
to  suffer  the  impression  of  the  morbid  cause,  and  in  the  progress  of 
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diseases  it  is  through  it  that  many  of  the  most  dangerous  phenomena 
are  induced. 

Not  only  the  organic  nerves  specially  controlling  circulation^  calor- 
ificatiouy  secretion,  etc, — both  the  exciting  and  inhibitory — but  the 
parts  of  the  brain  the  seat  of  sensation,  thought,  emotion  and  will, 
and  the  nerves  concerned  in  sensation  and  voluntary  action,  exert  an 
influence  directly  or  indirectly  upon  tliose  changes  constituting  dis- 
ease. The  method  of  this  influence  may  not  be  understood,  but  the 
fact  of  its  existence  and  great  power  cannot  be  questioned.  The  most 
recent  investigations  indicate  that  nervous  filaments  are  distributed  to 
the  minutest  parts,  and  reach  certainly  by  their  influence  each  minute 
cell.  The  nerve  influence  upon  the  tissues  has  lately  had  additional 
light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  experimental  observations  of  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard.  He  has  noted  the  power  possessed  by  the  central  nervous 
system,  under  the  influence  of  certain  irritations,  of  arresting  the 
nutrition  in  different  tissues  and  organs.  The  maximum  arrest  of  the 
interchange  between  the  tissues  and  the  blood  is  produced  by  an 
excitement,  as  a  puncture,  near  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius, 
but  it  is  also  caused  by  stimulation  of  other  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre,  and  even  by  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  exert  so  much  influence 
upon  nutrition  that  it  can  be  arrested  by  merely  flexing  the  head  sud- 
denly upon  the  thorax.  Two  effects  have  been  obser^'ed — the  blood 
in  the  veins,  previously  dark,  becomes  almost  immediately  bright  red; 
and  the  temperature  of  the  animal  falls. 

Various  tests  were  applied,  rendering  it  certain  that  these  effects 
and  others  upon  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  were  produced  by  irritation 
of  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord,  showing  the  influence  of  the  nerve 
centres  upon  the  organic  processes. 

Vaso-motor  action,  or  the  influence  of  the  nerves  and  other  agen- 
cies over  the  action  of  blood-vessels,  over  their  dilatation  and  con- 
traction, is  of  great  importance,  and  has  of  late  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  physiologists  and  pathologists.  That  the  nerves,  par- 
ticularly those  designated  as  vaso-motor,  have  great  influence  upon 
the  vessels  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  other  agencies,  as 
well,  acting  more  directly  upon  the  vessels  and  other  contractile  tissues. 

It  has  very  recently  been  found  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Gaskell,  that  the 
nerveless  apex  of  a  frog's  heart,  separated  from  the  rest,  will  perform 
its  rhythmical  contractions  under  the  stimulus  of  electricity,  and  also 
nnder  that  of  an  increased  pressure  of  the  frog's  own  blood,  and  of  an 
artificial  blood  solution,  independent  of  the  action  of  nerves. 

It  has  been  very  lately  ascertained  that  a  dilute  alkaline  solution 
will  excite  contractions  in  an  isolated  and  quiescent  nerveless  apex. 
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and  if  the  action  of  the  alkali  be  continued,  the  muscle  goes  into  a 
condition  of  tonic  spasm,  stopping  in  systole.  On  the  contrary,  an 
acid  solution  (lactic  and  acetic  acids  were  used)  produced  relaxation 
of  the  heart,  and  it  stopped  in  diastole.  The  actions  of  alkalies  and 
acids  were  antagonistic,  one  overcoming  the  other,  but  neither  of 
them  was  permanent  in  its  effects,  as  an  artificial  blood  solution 
would  restore  rhythmical  action. 

It  was  further  ascertained  that  certain  poisons,  as  antiarin  (that 
of  the  upas-tree)  and  digitalin,  act  as  do  alkalies,  causing  increased 
tone  irrespective  of  contractions  ;  whereas  muscarin  and  pilocarpin 
act  like  the  acids,  causing  loss  of  tone.  Atropine  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  alkalies.  Not  only  the  heart,  but  the  muscles  (jf  the 
smaller  arteries  are  affected  in  the  same  way  by  the  alkalies  and  acids 
and  the  other  agents,  when  nervous  influence  was  apparently  excluded. 

These  experiments  have  shown  that,  aside  from  the  influence 
exerted  through  the  nerves,  local  conditions — the  nature  of  the  fluid 
surrounding  the  muscular  fibres— affect  their  condition.  Tonicity  is 
augmented  by  the  increased  alkalinity  of  the  fluid,  and  diminished  by 
its  lessened  alkalinity.  The  alkalinity  of  muscular  fluids  is  modified 
by  various  conditions — by  ingesta,  by  exercise,  etc.  The  practical 
bearing  and  importance  of  these  facts  will  be  readily  seen.  Not  only 
physiology  and  pathology,  but  therapeutics,  may  be  greatly  influenced 
by  them.  The  nerves  being  sent  from  common  centres  in  all  direc- 
tions, each  part  of  the  body  is  joined  through  their  distribution  to 
every  other  part,  uniting  all  in  sympathy,  and  producing  a  unity  of 
organism  and  action  out  of  a  diversity  of  tissues  and  organs. 

Morbid  Actions  strictly  local  in  their  beginning,  as  from  a 
mechanical  or  chemical  injury,  extend  to  other  parts  and  in  various 
ways.  They  may  extend  :  1.  By  continuity  and  contiguity,  by  spread- 
ing on  in  the  same  structure  by  the  contact  of  similar  cells  and  tis- 
sues ;  and  also  by  nearness  of  parts,  though  dissimilar,  by  some  influ- 
ence through  the  blood,  nerves,  or  tissues  found  to  be  exerted  by 
diseased  structures  over  others  in  their  neighborhood. 

2.  Diseased  actions  spread,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  by  the 
blood  and  lymph  carrj'ing  morbid  materials  from  the  diseased  to 
other  parts,  and  also  by  that  relation  of  different  parts  through 
the  blood  and  the  nutritive  process  by  which  one  part  bears  to 
others  the  relation  of  an  excretorv  substance. 

3.  Disease  in  one  part  may  extend  to.  another  by  similarity  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  two.  Similar  parts  engaged  in  the 
same  work,  supplied  by  similar  vessels,  and  having  the  same  relations 
to  particular  nutrient  materials  in  the  blood  and  lymph,  are  more 
liable  to  be  affected  in  a  gimilar  manner. 
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4.  Diseases  extend  by  sympathy  conveyed  through  the  nervous 
system  by  reflex  action,  and  probably  by  direct  nervous  communica- 
tion, to  parts  distant  and  diverse  from  each  other. 

The  manner  in  which  disease  of  one  organ  may  affect  others 
through  dependence  of  function  has  already  been  stated,  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  examples.  Disease  of  the  stomach,  by  preventing  the 
proper  digestion  of  food,  will  produce  weakness  and  derangement  of 
the  whole  body  ;  and  disease  oi  the  kidneys,  by  interfering  with  the 
elimination  of  urea  and  causing  its  retention  in  the  blood,  will 
poison  the  whole  system,  causing  a  variety  of  morbid  effects.  But  by 
sympathy  proper,  effects  are  produced  in  a  different  way. 

Sympathy^  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  such  a  relation  of  different 
parts  through  the  blood  and  the  nerves,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
one;,  change  the  conditions  of  others  without  dependence  of  function. 

The  sympathy  established  through  the  blood  and  lymph  has  been 
sufficiently  stated.  That  through  the  nervous  system  is  more  fre- 
quently and  more  strikingly  manifested,  and  is  a  matter  of  much 
practical  importance. 

For  more  full  details  of  reflex  and  general  nervous  action,  the 
reader  is  referred,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blood,  to  the  works  on 
physiology.  It  may,  however,  here  be  stated,  that  in  the  spinal  cord 
particularly,  but  also  in  the  brain  and  ganglionic  nerves,  there  are 
reflex  centres,  to  which  impressions  are  carried  by  one  set  of  nerves, 
and  from  which  they  are  reflected  back  by  another,  producing  some- 
times sensation,  sometimes  motion,  and  sometimes  modiflcations  of 
nutrition  and  secretion,  and  resulting  in  various  changes,  physiologi- 
cal and  pathological,  in  parts  distant  from  the  point  where  the 
first  impression  is  made. 

Beflex  action  of  all  kinds—motor,  sensory,  or  nutritive — whether 
conveyed  through  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  or  the  ganglionic,  is  inde- 
pendent of  will,  and  reflex  muscular  motion  as  well  as  organic  effects 
may  be  induced  in  unconscious  states.  By  tickling  the  foot  of  a 
sleeping  child,  an  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  through 
an  afferent  nerve,  and  conveyed  back  through  an  efferent  motor  fila- 
ment, and  the  foot  is  drawn  away  without  the  consciousness  or  act  of 
will  of  the  child. 

This  illustrates  the  principle  of  reflex  action,  and  shows  one 
method  by  which  impressions  upon  one  part  affect  others  distant  and 
diverse.  But,  as  already  stated,  impressions  may  doubtless  be  conveyed 
directly  through  nerves  from  one  part  to  another  without  being 
reflected  from  a  centre.  But  whatever  the  method,  the  fact  is  evident 
that  conditions  of  one  part  affect  those  of  another  through  those  nerv- 
ous connections  which  aid  in  constituting  the  body  a  single  entity. 
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Sympathy  between  two  parts  is  said  to  bo  direct  when  the  con- 
dition of  one  part  induces  a  similar  condition  in  another.  It  is 
indirect  sympathy  or  antagonism  when  a  particular  condition  of  one 
part  causes  an  opposite  one  iu  another.  When  an  irritation  or 
inflammatioD  in  one  part^  as  of  the  uterus,  causes  a  similar  irritation 
or  inflammation  in  another,  as  of  the  peritoneum,  the  sympathy  is 
direct.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  irritation  or  inflammation,  as 
from  a  blister,  on  one  part,  diminishes  that  condition  in  another, 
there  is  indirect  sympathy  or  antagonism. 

Sympathy,  whether  affecting  sensory,  motor,  eecretory,  nutritive,  or 
morphological  changes,  may  be  either  physiological,  pathological,  or 
therapeutical.  Some  are  entirely  physiological,  as  where  food  taken 
into  the  mouth  causes  secretion  of  saliva  ;  while  others  are  pathologi- 
cal, as  where  an  irritation  of  the  uterus,  as  by  the  introduction  of  a 
tent,  causes  peritoneal  inflammation  ;  and  others  still  are  therapeuti- 
cal, as  when  a  blister  over  the  epigastrium  relieves,  as  it  often  does, 
an  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Sympathy  is  not  equally  active 
between  all  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  special  sympathies  between 
some  parts  more  than  are  manifested  between  different  portions  of  the 
system  in  general.  Thus  there  arc  more  intimate  sympathies  between 
some  dual  organs,  as  where  one  eye  suffers  from  traumatic  injury — 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body — the  other  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be 
affected.  There  are  also  some  special  sympathies  between  parts  on 
the  same  side,  as  when  a  tooth  is  diseased  and  painful,  the  whole  of 
the  same  side  of  the  face  suffers  with  it. 

There  are  special  sympathies  between  particular  organs  not  depend- 
ent upon  duality  or  locality.  The  uterus  and  the  breasts,  the  stom- 
ach and  the  heart,  the  stomach  and  the  liver,  the  stomach  and  the 
brain,  especially  sympathize  vrith  each  other ;  and  in  children,  partic- 
ularly, there  seems  a  marked  sympathy  between  the  irritated  gums,  in 
teething,  and  the  intestines.  There  are  also  special  sympathies  be- 
tween muscles  habitually  acting  together  ;  so  much  so  that  paralyzed 
muscles,  entirely  deprived  of  the  control  of  the  will,  may  nevertheless 
act  in  sympathy  with  other  muscles  with  which  they  are  specially  in 
concerts  In  the  act  of  yawning  the  arms  are  automatically  elevated, 
and  in  that  of  sneezing  the  lower  extremities  are  spasmodically  con- 
tracted. During  the  act  of  yawning  a  paralyzed  arm,  motionless  at 
other  times  from  any  impulse  of  the  will,  will  sometimes  be  raised  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  yawning  movement,  and  a  paralyzed  leg 
will  similarly  be  drawn  up  in  sneezing.  Sympathy  has  largely  to  do 
with  automatic  movements  generally,  as  it  has  with  vicarious  actions, 
and  with  the  metastasis  of  some  diseases.  It  is  indeed  a  principle  con- 
stantly in  action  throughout  the  organism,  accounting  for  many  things 
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tliat  would  otherwise  be  Qnaccountable.  The  stomach  and  pelyic  or- 
gans of  the  female  are  two  great  centres  of  sympathetic  actions.  Many 
derangements  of  the  stomach,  though  scarcely  producing  unpleasant 
sejQsations  of  that  organ^  are  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  head,  the 
chest,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  morbid  conditions  of  the 
uterus  or  ovaries,  though  unaccompanied  by  sensations  in  those  parts 
sufficient  to  particularly  attract  attention,  are  productive  of  pains  in 
the  side,  the  back,  under  the  breasts,  in  the  head,  and  elsewhere,  often 
of  a  severe  character ;  and  other  symptoms,  and  perversion  of  f  auctions 
of  organs,  such  as  nausea,  vomiting,  spasm,  emotional  excitements, 
and  changes  of  circulation,  secretions,  and  nutrition,  in  various  distant 
parts,  are  exceedingly  common  phenomena,  and  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  distinguishing  and  treating  diseases. 

Mental  influences  operate  by  sympathy  in  producing  bodily  eifects. 
Impressions  upon  any  part  of  the  sensational  and  intellectual,  but 
specially  upon  the  emotional  parts  of  the  brain,  are  conveyed  to  other 
parts  of  the  organ  with  more  or  less  force,  and  reflected  in  a  great 
variety  of  actions,  healthy  or  morbid,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  original  impression  and  the  state  of  the  brain.  Indeed,  as  for- 
cibly and  recently  shown  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  brain,  the  location  of  its  particular  functions,  and  the 
variety  of  the  effects  produced  by  similar  lesions,  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  taking  into  the  account  this  principle  of  sympathy. 
Many  facts  shown  by  the  observations  of  Charcot  and  others,  and 
occurring  in  every-day  experience,  illustrate  the  truth  and  importance 
of  this  principle.  Passions,  thoughts,  and  acts  of  the  will  influence, 
sometimes  markedly,  organic  functions,  and  become  causes  or  reme- 
dies of  morbid  states.  The  influence  of  attention  and  confidence  in 
modifying  bodily  actions  of  various  kinds,  is  well  known  to  the 
observant  physician,  and  may  be  made  available  for  therapeutical 
purposes. 

An  important  fact  in  relation  to  this  subject  is,  that  in  disease  and 
weakness,  in  fatigue,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  half-sleep,  when  the 
will  has  less  control,  the  sympathies  of  every  kind  are  usually  more 
active.  The  system  then  yielding  more  to  sympathetic  impressions, 
they  exercise  far  greater  control.  The  tickling  of  the  nose  in  half- 
sleep  produces  much  more  reflex  action  than  in  the  full  waking  state. 
This  greater  sympathetic  impressibility  occurs  in  some  diseases  and 
with  some  persons  more  than  with  others.  In  females  and  others 
called  ^^  nervous,"  and  in  many  of  the  functional  derangements  of  the 
nervous  system,  in  a  combination  of  dyspepsia,  anaemia,  and  uterine 
derangements,  morbid  sympathies  are  often  very  strikingly  mani- 
fested. 
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In  disease  the  inhibitory  or  restraining  nerves  are  often  paralyzed 
or  weakened,  leading  to  certain  increased,  unrestrained,  and  irregular 
actions,  readily  mistaken  for  stimulation  or  the  manifestation  of  real 
increase  of  power.  The  division  or  paralysis  of  the  splanchnic  nenre 
causes  increased  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  and  the  same 
division  or  paralysis  of  the  inhibitory  ne'rve  of  the  heart  increases  the 
frequency  of  its  beat ;  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  has  the  real  power 
of  the  organ  been  increased,  only  a  restraining,  governing  influence 
has  been  removed ;  and  like  the  removal  of  the  pendulum  from  a 
clock,  or  the  balance-wheel  from  a  watch,  the  same,  or  even  a  less 
force  would  cause  a  more  rapid  motion  of  the  machinery.  Increased 
but  exhausting  activities  in  different  directions  often  result  from  posi- 
tive weakness,  and  increased  sympathetic  actions  are  generally  evi- 
dences of  exhaustion  or  debility. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  in  understanding  the  action  of 
various  agents,  medicinal  or  toxic,  must  be  apparent  Overlooking 
them  has  given  rise  to  serious  errors  in  regard  to  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  opium,  and  various  other  narcotic  substances. 

But  not  only  does  sympathy  exist  between  different  parts  of  an 
organism,  but  between  different  individual  organisms  also.  It  would 
lead  too  far  from  the  present  purpose  to  discuss  this  subject  in  all  its 
aspects,  but  it  has  relations  to  Medicine,  and  requires  a  brief  notice. 
Sympathy  between  different  persons  is  a  fact  of  common  observation. 
The  condition,  particularly  mental,  of  one  pereon,  affects  that 
of  others  brought  in  communication  and  intimate  relations.  It 
embraces  the  principle  of  imitation,  so  marked  a  quality  in  many, 
and  is  much  more  strongly  manifested  in  some  persons  than  in  others. 
One  with  a  strong  personal  force,  and  with  feelings  readily  responsive 
to  the  interests  of  others,  often  exerts  a  powerfully  controlling 
influence  over  those  within  his  sphere.  In  conditions  of  high  excite- 
ment, especially  where  large  numbers  are  concerned,  these  sympa- 
thetic influences  are  much  more  manifested ;  and  like  the  imitative 
movements  of  gregarious  animals  following  a  leader,  numbers  rush  in 
one  direction  or  another,  both  in  conclusions  and  actions,  from  feeling 
and  impulse,  rather  than  from  reason  and  logical  conviction.  Illus- 
trations in  experience  and  history  might  bo  given  indefinitely.  In 
most  great  movem(;nts,  political,  social,  or  religious,  sympathy  is  a 
more  powerful  agent  than  logic. 

In  some  peculiar  conditions  of  partial  sleep,  induced  by  monot- 
onous movements,  by  expectant  attention  and  the  excitement  of 
novelty  and  mystery,  the  control  of  one  person  over  another  becomes 
in  some  cases  almost  unlimited.  Particular  mental  and  bodily  func- 
tions may  be  specially  excited,  while  others  are  in  abeyance,  and 
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various  strange  phenomena,  mental  and  physical,  may  follow.  All 
that  is  not  deception  and  chicanery  in  mesmerism,  witchcraft,  and 
other  occult  mysteries,  can  be  accounted  for,  when  more  is  known  of 
life  and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  w  natural  principles ; 
and  much  is  now  explicable  by  the  exaltation  and  peculiar  excitement 
of  certain  faculties  chiefly  through  sympathy. 

This  principle  of  sympathy,  though  sometimes  producing  results 
that  have  disgraced  humanity,  as  during  the  French  Revolution, 
under  the  sympathetic  influence  of  Robespierre  and  his  associates, 
has  great  uses  in  the  discipline  of  armies  under  strong  and  sympa- 
thetic generals  ;  and  in  the  great  political,  moral,  and  religious  move- 
ments which  revolutionize  communities  and  nations.  In  a  smaller 
but  very  beneficial  way  it  enables  the  physician  and  the  nurse,  pos- 
sessed of  the  proper  qualities,  to  control  by  personal  force  many  of 
the  conditions  of  feeble,  dependent,  and  confiding  patients.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  prescriber,  and  the  attention  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  patient  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  determining  the  value 
of  more  material  therapeutic  agents ;  and  mental  influences  are  too 
important  to  be  disregarded  in  the  management  of  the  sick. 

We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  the  ultimate  bioplasm,  the  active 
tissue  cells,  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  the  nervous  system,  as  more 
intimately  concerned  in  the  processes  of  life,  normal  and  morbid. 
The  vessels  supplying  the  pabulum  of  the  tissues,  especially  the  capil- 
laries, are  quite  intimately  connected  with  these  processes,  and  are 
early  changed  in  their  conditions  and  actions  where  disease  occurs. 

Different  special  organs  of  the  body,  consisting  of  an  aggregation 
of  more  elementary  parts  performing  peculiar  functions,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  continuance  of  life  and  its  processes,  and  their  normal  con- 
dition is  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  health.  They  arc  often  early 
involved  in  diseases,  and  through  their  impaired  functions  or  sym- 
pathetic influences  many  of  the  most  distressing  and  dangerous  phe- 
nomena of  disease  are  produced. 

The  derangements  of  these  organs  and  their  influence  in  producing 
morbid  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  more  remote  and  particular  causes 
modifying  the  healthy  processes  and  setting  the  morbid  ones  in 
action,  will  be  more  particularly  described  as  we  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  particular  diseases. 

The  order  best  adapted  to  our  purpose  in  studying  disease  is :  1st. 
To  inquire  into  its  essential  nature.  2d.  To  examine  its  more  funda- 
mental elements  analytically.  3d.  To  study  the  combination  of  theso 
elements  in  series  of  phenomena  constituting  particular  diseases,  syn- 
thetically. 4th.  To  study  the  evidences  of  disease  and  its  partic- 
ular forms,  as  presenting  themselves  in  cases — ^first,  theoretically,  by 
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descriptions^  then  by  clinical  observation  and  hj  post-mortem  exami- 
nations— observing  the  grosser  structural  changes  discoverable  by  the 
unaided  senses^  and  then  the  minuter  and  more  fundamental  by 
means  of  the  microscope  and  chemical  reagents. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  been  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
diseased  actions,  and  examining  those  constituents  of  the  body  and 
their  changes  most  immediately  concerned  in  them. 

In  examining  the  elementary  constituents  of  disease  we  find  :  1st. 
That  certain  changes  of  action  occur — changes  in  the  nutritive  proc- 
essesy  and  in  other  functions  than  those  of  nutrition.  2d.  Changes 
of  products — the  production  of  modified  and  new  materials.  3d. 
Changes  of  structure-— tissue  and  morphological  changes — changett 
in  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  particles^  and  in  the  oonsist- 
ence,  size,  form,  number  of  organs,  etc.  When  changes  of  action 
alone  occur,  or  without  perceptible  change  of  composition  and  struct- 
ure, the  disease  is  said  to  be  functional.  Whether  change  of  action 
takes  place  without  some  change  of  structure  is  questionable;  but  when 
no  such  change  is  perceptible  by  any  of  our  means  of  investigation, 
the  disease  is  called  a  functional  affection. 

The  changes  of  products,  as  of  secretions,  or  the  new  morbid  mat- 
ters produced,  may  be  observed  either  by  the  unaided  senses,  by  the 
microscope,  or  by  chemical  reagents.  When  reagents  are  used,  the 
study  comes  under  the  head  of  Pathological  Chemistry.  Changes  of 
structure  in  organs  and  parts  are  embraced  in  that  part  of  pathology 
called  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Those  minuter  changes  of  tissues  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  come  under  a  division  of  morbid  anatomy  called  Morbid 

Histologry. 

The  structural  or  functional  changes  alone  or  combined,  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease  occurring  in  the  living  body,  perceptible  to  the 
physician  or  felt  and  described  by  the  patient,  and  which  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  existence  and  character  of  such  disease, 
are  called  Symptoms.  They  are  the  part  of  i\\(i  phenomena  of  the 
disease  apparent,  given,  or  capable  of  being  used  for  the  discovery 
of  the  rest.  The  study  of  these  phenomena  is  called  Semiology  or 
Symptomatology.  Symptoms  may  be  general,  manifested  in  the 
system  at  large,  or  local,  appearing  in  particular  i)arts.  Those  di- 
rectly observed  by  the  physician  are  called  objective  ;  those  felt  and 
described  by  the  patient,  subjective.  The  value  of  subjective  symptoms 
will  depend  much  upon  the  intelligence,  the  clearness  of  statement, 
and  reliability  of  the  patient. 

The  application  of  a  knowledge  of  symptoms,  and  of  the  history 
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and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  to  distingnish  the  existence 
of  diseases  and  their  special  characters  and  Tarieties,  is  called  Diag- 
nosis. The  science  here  becomes  an  art ;  and  the  first,  and  often 
most  difficult  part  of  the  physician's  duty  in  undertaking  a  case,  is  to 
make  an  accurate  diagnosis.  It  often  requires  much  knowledge, 
skill,  and  judgment — knowledge  of  the  conditions  normal  to  the 
patient,  of  the  pathological  changes  that  may  occur,  of  the  typical 
forms  of  special  diseases  and  the  varieties  they  may  present,  and  of 
the  true  signification  of  the  phenomena  observed :  and  skill,  in  obtain- 
ing the  history  and  observing  the  symptoms,  and  what  are  called 
physical  signs  ;  and  often  skill  is  required  in  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, stethoscope,  and  other  clinical  instruments,  and 'in  the  use  of 
chemical  reagents  :  and  judgment,  a  judicial  discrimination  in  weigh- 
ing evidence,  excluding  errors,  and  arriving  at  proper  conclusions  is 
always  demanded. 

The  foretelling  of  the  course  and  termination  of  a  disease,  or  of 
its  results,  is  called  Prognosis.  This  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  histor\'  of  diseased  action  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  the 
case  under  consideration,  of  the  effects  of  remedies  in  such  cases,  and 
upon  an  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  system,  or  power  of  endurance 
of  the  patient.  It  is  the  principal  popular  test  of  a  physician's  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  In  doubtful  cases,  both  for  his  own  reputation 
and  the  interest  of  the  patient,  he  must  give  his  prognosis  with  care 
and  reserve.  An  unfavorable  opinion  as  to  life  should  be  expressed 
with  groat  delicacy,  if  to  the  patient ;  but  as  a  rule  the  opinion  of  a 
fatal  result  should  be  communicated  to  a  relative  of  the  patient  or 
some  judicious  friend.  As  favorable  an  opinion  as  the  case  will 
justify  should  always  bo  given,  as  the  patient  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  all  the  hope  he  may  properly  entertain.  The  practice,  sometimes 
indulged  in  by  unprincipled  charlatans,  of  representing  a  disease 
worse  than  it  is,  with  reference  to  a  larger  fee,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  credit  of  a  great  cure,  is  such  a  betrayal  of  the  con- 
fidence, and  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  patient,  as  to 
render  one  guilty  of  it  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  physician,  and 
deserving  of  the  most  intense  execration. 

Every  disease,  like  every  other  event,  has  a  cause — something 
producing  it  and  necessary  to  its  occurrence  ;  and  the  study  of  the 
causes  of  disease  is  called  i&tiology.  This  is  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance,  especially  in  reference  to  prevention,  or  prophy- 
laxis. 

Many  distinctions  of  the  causes  of  disease  have  been  made ;  more, 
perhaps,  than  are  logically  required,  but  an  enumeration  of  them  may 
be  suggestive  of  the  character  and  variety  of  such  causes.    The  follow- 
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ing  may  be  mentioned^  contrasting  those  most  distingaishable  from 
each  other. 

They  ore  predisposing  and  exciting  ;  principal  and  accessoiy ; 
proximate  and  remote ;  positive  and  negative  ;  specific  and  non- 
specific ;  intrinsic  and  extrinsic ;  vital^  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
toxic. 

A  predisposing  cause  is  some  condition  or  influence  rendering  the 
system  more  liable  to  a  disease,  while  an  exciting  cause  more  imme- 
diately induces  the  result.  A  principal  cause  is  the  one  most  efficient, 
while  an  accessory  one  but  aids  ita  principal.  A  proximate  cause  is 
the  one  nearest  the  effect,  and  the  term  was  formerly  used  to  express 
what  is  now  understood  as  the  pathological  condition  inducing  the 
symptoms.  A  remote  cause  is  one  acting  at  a  greater  distance  in  time 
or  space — one  not  so  immediately  concerned  in  producing  the  result 
The  term,  negative  cause,  indicates  the  privation  of  some  material  or 
condition  necessary  to  health  ;  while  a  |x)8itive  caase  is  the  presence 
of  some  injurious  substance  or  agent.  A  specific  cause  is  some  pecul- 
iar material  or  influence  producing  a  definite  or  specific  form  of 
disease,  as  the  particular  poison  causing  small-pox  or  ague  ;  while 
a  non-specific  cause  is  one  producing  some  morbid  action,  but  not 
necessarily  of  a  definite  or  specific  character,  such  as  improper  food, 
exposure  to  cold,  excessive  fatigue,  etc.  An  extrinsic  cause  is  one 
operating  from  without  the  system,  or  part ;  an  intrinsic  one  oper- 
ating from  within.  A  vital  cause  is  one  which  influences  the  life- 
forces  and  actions,  but  which  is  not  mechanical  or  chemical,  such  as 
impressions  upon  the  mind,  or  effects  on  the  nervous  system  inde- 
pendent of  material  substances.  Some  material  substances,  such  as 
morphine  and  prussic  acid,  make  an  impression  upon  the  activities  of 
the  system  without,  so  far  as  ascertained,  producing  mechanical  or 
chemical  chancres.  Thev  are  therefore  said  to  act  on  the  life  endow- 
ment,  and  are  spoken  of  as  vital  causes  of  the  changes  they  induce. 

A  mechanical  cause  is  an  injury  by  violence  to  structure ;  a 
chemical,  an  injur}'  by  chemical  action  either  of  the  tissues  or  the 
fluids ;  and  a  toxic  cause  is  some  poison,  mineral,  vegetable,  or  ani- 
mal, living  or  dead  matter,  producing  injurious  changes,  usually  of  a 
serious  character,  independent  of  bulk,  and  some  say  of  mechanical 
or  even  chemical  properties.  Chemical  poisons  are  recognized,  but 
such  articles  as  morphia,  strychnia,  and  prussic  acid,  which  do  not 
produce  their  effects  by  any  marked  chemical  or  mechanical  actions, 
are  regarded  more  particularly  as  poisons. 

The  special  causes  of  disease  coming  under  these  various  heads 
are  very  numerous.  There  are  mental  and  physical  causes — emo- 
tions, impressions;  various   parasites,  microzymes,   zymoses,  conta- 
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gions ;  climate,  heredity,  bad  liabits,  sexual  abnses,  improper  food 
and  drinks,  narcotics,  heat,  cold,  moisture,  filthy  **  epidemic  con- 
stitutions of  the  air,"  age,  sex,  previous  diseases,  occupations, 
privations,  etc.  These  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  diseases  they  predispose  to  or  excite.  For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  these  causes  the  reader  is  referred  to  some  of  the 
many  works  on  Hygiene  or  Preventive  Medicine  which  are  issuing 
from  the  press. 

Blements  of  Disease. — While  the  special  causes  of  disease  are 
so  numerous,  the  particular  results — the  different  varieties  of  element- 
ary morbid  actions  and  products — ^are  still  more  so ;  and  as  these 
elements  may  exist  in  any  amount,  and  may  have  every  degree  of 
severity  with  an  indefinite  number  of  combinations,  no  two  cases 
are  in  all  respects  exactly  alike  ;  yet  the  elementary  products  and 
processes  admit  of  enumeration  and  distinctive  description  ;  and 
in  individual  cases  series  of  phenomena  occur  having  such  resem- 
blances as  to  admit  of  groupings  for  the  convenience  of  study,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  an  imperfect  classification  and  naming. 

There  are,  as  elementary  products  of  morbid  action,  aqueous  or 
liquid  matters,  as  in  dropsy  ;  gaseous  materials  more  rarely — pneu- 
matoses ;  coagulable  lymph  ;  morbid  cells  from  the  cells  of  the  tissues ; 
leucocytes,  cytoid  corpuscles  or  pyoid  cells ;  pus,  mucus,  effused 
blood  ;  and  albuminous,  pigmentary,  and  fatty  molecules.  In  the 
specific  diseases  are  produced  peculiar  exudates  and  products,  such  as 
the  lymph  of  the  exanthems,  the  material  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis, 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  the  peculiar  material  of  cancer, 
tubercle,  and  other  morbid  growths.  Some  of  these  materials  are 
produced  as  living,  multiplying  germs  or  gemmules.  There  are 
more  complex  and  organized  substances  produced  by  morbid  proc- 
esses, such  as  granulations  and  cicatrices.  These  may  not  be  morbid 
in  results,  as  they  often  produce  repair  of  tissues,  but  the  process  of 
their  production  is  not  that  of  normal  growth  ;  and  the  production 
of  a  false  membrane  may  be  highly  injurious  in  all  its  stages  and 
consequences.  There  is  often  proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  and 
various  morbid  growths ;  and  concretions  of  inorganic  matter  occa- 
sionally occur.  Parasites  may  not  only  find  their  way  into  the  body, 
but  may  multiply  there,  becoming  the  causes  or  product  of  abnormal 
conditions.  The  solid  products  of  diseased  actions  have  been  divided 
into  three  classes:  euplastic  substances,  such  as  cicatrices  and  false 
membrane ;  cacoplastic,  as  fibro-cartilagc  and  gray  tubercle  ;  and 
aplastic,  as  atheroma,  cheesy  degenerations  and  concretions,  or  inor- 
ganic deposits.  These  and  other  particular  materials  and  structural 
changes  are  the  special  subjects  of  works  on  Pathological  Anatomy, 
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Pathological  Histology,  and  Pathological  Chemistry.  They  will, 
however,  be  more  fnlly  described  in  connection  with  the  diseases 
in  which  they  occur. 

Besides  these  elementary  products,  there  are  yarious  elementary 
complex  processes.  Some  of  these  are  local,  affecting  particular  partcf, 
others  are  general,  occurring  in  the  system  at  large.  Of  the  local 
conditions  there  are  local  irritation,  hypersemia,  anaemia  of  particular 
parts,  hemorrhage,  hyperaesthesia,  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  contrac- 
tion, enlargement,  atony,  atrophy,  degeneration,  ulceration  or  necro- 
biosis, gangrene  or  necrosis,  and  the  process  of  inflammation,  which 
though  chiefly  local,  yet  involyes  the  general  system,  and  may  be 
considered  as  between  the  local  and  general  morbid  processes. 

Of  the  general  complex  elementary  morbid  processes  there  are  gen- 
eral irritation,  shock,  fever  or  pyrexia  (the  febrile  state),  cachexia, 
depression,  exhaustion,  debility,  and  all  the  general  functional 
derangements.  These  different  elementary  processes,  states,  and 
products,  variously  combined,  result  in  certain  series  of  phenom- 
ena, constituting  the  different  diseases  nosologically  arranged  and 
named. 

Classiflcation. — There  are  two  possible  kinds  of  classifications 
of  diseases,  which  may  be  designated,  the  one  as  scientific  or  theoreti- 
cal, and  the  other  as  empirical  or  practical.  In  the  first,  diseases 
would  be  considered  as  departures  from  the  healthy  state  or  physio- 
logical condition,  and  in  the  second,  as  approaching  certain  types  of 
symptomatic  phenomena. 

Classification  and  naming,  by  all  the  methods  yet  adopted,  are  very 
defective ;  and  more  perfect  and  consistent  methods  must  be  left  for 
the  future  and  the  more  advanced  state  of  the  science.  Classification 
and  naming,  as  in  other  sciences,  should  be  based  upon  the  most 
essential  conditions,  and  these  are  the  pathological  states;  but  some  of 
them  are  bo  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  diseases  have  so  long 
been  known  by  names  derived  from  certain  of  their  symptoms  or  fan- 
cied conditions,  or  by  names  imposed  arbitrarily,  that  changes  are 
difficult  and  perfection  as  yet  impossible.  At  present,  custom  and 
convenience,  rather  than  scientific  accuracy,  must  govern  in  the  nam- 
ing of  disease. 

Various  groups  of  diseases  have  certain  characteristics  belonging 
to  them  in  common,  to  which  terms  designating  them  are  applied. 

An  epidemic  disease  is  one  prevailing  over  considerable  regions  and 
affecting  many  persons. 

An  endemic  disease  is  one  prevailing  in,  and  belonging  to,  a  par- 
ticular locality. 

A  sporadic  disease  is  one  which  is  neither  epidemic  nor  endemic. 
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bat  occurs  in  isolated  and  occasional  instances,  and  is  usually  not  de- 
pendent npon  any  wide-spread  or  prevailing  cause. 

Zymotic  diseases  are  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by 

some  peculiar  poison,  operating  after  the  manner  of  a  ferment.    They 

.  are  diseases  affecting  more  or  less  the  whole  system,  though  commonly 

with  some  special  local  manifestations,   and  they  are  apt  to  prevail 

epidemically  or  endemically. 

An  infectious  disease  is  one  produced  by  some  injurious  agent, 
which  infects  or  enters  the  system,  producing  somewhat  specific  mor- 
bid phenomena,  such  as  cholera,  yellow  fever,  etc.  It  is  substantially 
the  same  as  a  zymotic  disease,  though  not  implying  by  its  name  the 
fermentation  theory. 

A  contagious  disease  is  one  that  is  infectious,  as  it  is  produced  by 
an  infecting  agent  or  poison,  but  this  poison  or  contagium  is  always 
generated  in  the  body  of  a  person  having  the  disease,  and  is  commu- 
nicated to  another,  producing  the  same  affection,  and  such  disease  is 
usually  produced  in  no  other  way. 

The  poison  in  an  infectious  disease  may  originate  or  be  produced 
otherwise  and  elsewhere  than  in  the  body  of  a  person  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  may  be  multiplied  exterior  to  the  body.  All  contagious 
diseases  are  infectious,  but  all  infectious  diseases  are  not  contagious. 
"Infection  "  is  a  broader  term,  including  contagion,  while  "conta- 
gion" is  more  limited,  embracing  but  a  part  of  the  infections,  that 
part  where  the  poison  is  produced  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  Contact 
or  even  proximity  of  persons  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  commu- 
nication of  a  contagion,  as  the  poison  may  be  carried  often  to  great 
distances  by  fomites,  substances  to  which  the  poison  is  attached,  and 
otherwise  ;  but  the  poison  must  by  some  means  come  in  contact  with 
or  must  enter  the  body,  in  order  to  the  production  of  its  effects.  The 
means  of  communication  may  be  by  sensible  application,  by  inocula- 
tion, by  inhalation  through  the  air,  or  by  ingestion  with  food  or 
drinks.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  mental  or  nervous  conditions  spread 
by  contagion,  but  this  is  a  figurative  expression  borrowed  from  the 
true  type  described,  and  must  mean  that  the  communication  is  by 
sympathy.  There  is  confusion  in  the  statements  of  some  writers  and 
in  many  minds  on  this  subject  of  infection  and  contagion,  and  the  two 
are  often  confounded. 

The  distinction  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  but  can  be  made  more 
clear  by  unequivocal  examples. 

Ague  or  malarial  fever  is  an  infectious  disease,  according  to  the 
proper  signification  of  the  term,  as  it  is  believed  by  all  to  bo  produced 
by  a  poison  or  infectious  matter  which  enters  the  system  and  pro- 
duces the  specific  phenomena.      Small-pox  is  also   an   infectious 
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disease^  as  it  too  is  produced  by  a  poison  which  enters  the  system  and 
infects  it.  The  ague  or  malarial  poison  is  not  generated  in  the  body 
of  a  sick  person,  and  is  not  communicated  from  one  person  to  another; 
while  the  small-pox  poison  is  generated  in  the  body  of  one  suffering 
from  the  disease,  and  is  communicated  to  others,  either  by  inocula- 
tion, through  the  air,  by  means  of  fomites,  or  otherwise. 

The  only  possible  question  as  to  the  correctness  oi  this  illustration 
is  as  to  whether  malarial  fever  should  be  called  an  infectious  disease. 
If  by  an  infectious  disease  is  meant  one  which  produces  a  poison  com- 
municable to  others,  then  malarial  fever  is  not  infectious  ;  but  if  by. 
the  term  is  meant  a  disease  produced  by  a  poison  which  enters  the 
body  and  infects  it,  producing  peculiar  and  specific  phenomena,  a -use 
of  the  term  sanctioned  by  the  best  writers,  then  it  is  an  infectious 
disease.  In  this  work  the  terms  infection  and  infectious  are  used  to 
mean  poisons  which  enter  the  system  and  infect  it,  producing  specific 
forms  of  disease,  and  include  such  a  poison  as  malaria,  and  such  a 
disease  as  malarious  fever.  The  distinction  of  the  things  can  but  be 
made,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  use  of  the  words. 

Yellow  fever  is  called  an  infectious  disease,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  poison  is  even  multiplied  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  is  not  produced  there  exclusively  or  chiefly. 
If  the  poison  is  generated  in  the  persons  sick  with  the  disease,  and  ia 
communicated  from  them  to  others,  it  is  contagious ;  if  not,  it  is  not 
contagious ;  but  it  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  an  infectious  disease,  and 
according  to  the  meaning  here  given  to  the  term,  it  is  so.  The 
sooner  these  terms  arc  thus  used  and  understood,  the  sooner  will  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  on  this  subject  disappear. 

A  Continued  disease,  as  a  continued  fever,  is  one  whose  symptoms 
do  not  disappear  or  remain  in  abeyance,  but  continue  manifested 
until  the  disease  has  finished  its  course  or  ceases. 

An  Intermitting  disease  is  one  whose  symptoms  do  disappear  and 
again  return,  often  at  regular  intervals.  The  term  Remitting  is 
applied  when  the  symptoms  very  markedly  abate  at  intervals,  but  do 
not  entirely  disappear  while  the  disease  continues  its  course. 

A  Relapsing  disease  is  one  which  returns  after  more  or  less  com- 
plete recovery. 

The  term  Congenital  is  applied  to  diseases  present  at  and  from 
birth. 

An  Hereditary  disease  is  one  transmitted  from  parents. 

An  Acquired  disease  is  one  contracted  after  birth,  and  not  inherited, 

A  Malignant  disease  is  one  of  unusual  severity  and  danger,  or  one 
which  is  persistent  and  usually  incurable.  Severe  cases  of  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  and  the  different  forms  of  cancer,  are  examples. 
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A  Specific  disease  is  nsuall}  dcpendeDfc  upon  a  peculiar  poison,  and 
naturally  runs  a  somewhat  definite  and  specific  course. 

A  Diathetic  disease  is  one  which  depends  upon,  or  is  accompanied 
by,  some  particular  general  morbid  condition  or  tendency  of  the  system, 
some  special  diathesis,  as  the  strumous,  arthritic,  etc. 

A  Primary  disease  is  the  one  first  attacking  the  patient,  where 
different  diseases  or  different  stages  occur. 

A  Secondary  disease  is  one  following  another,  and  is  pathologically 
connected  with  it,  or  dependent  upon  it. 

An  Intercurrent  affection  is  one  that  occurs  while  another  is 
present,  but  without  being  connected  with  it  as  cause  and  effect 

A  Symptomatic  disease  is  a  distinct,  recognized  pathological  con- 
dition, which  is  a  symptom  of  some  other  morbid  state. 

An  Idiopathic  disease  is  one  which  in  its  own  phenomena  consti- 
tutes the  disease  under  which  the  patient  labors.  It  is  opposed  to  a 
symptomatic  disease. 

A  Sthenic  disease  manifests  in  its  phenomena  much  force  of  action 
— activity  above  the  normal. 

An  Asthenic  disease  is  the  opposite  of  the  last,  is  a  disease  of 
debility,  or  one  manifesting  little  force. 

The  term  Constitutional^  as  applied  to  a  disease,  indicates  an  affec- 
tion of  the  system  at  large,  and  is  oft,en  used  synonymously  with  the 
term  general.  It  is,  however,  also  used  to  indicate  a  more  serious,  or 
at  least  a  more  permanent,  change  than  would  be  conveyed  by  the 
word  general.  The  words  constitution  and  constitutional,  as  applied 
to  the  system,  indicate  a  permanent  state.  Thus  one  with  a  good  con- 
stitution has  a  vigorous  life-force,  and  the  different  vital  organs  and 
functions  are  well  formed  and  properly  balaticed.  One  with  a  feeble 
or  bad  constitution  has  a  feeble  life-force,  or  a  defect  or  jwant  of 
proper  balance  of  the  organs  and  functions.  These  conditions  may  be 
hereditary  or  congenital. 

A  broken  constitution  indicates  a  system  which  may  have  been 
originally  good,  but  which  has  been  permanently  impaired  by  disease 
or  accident,  or  by  improper  habits,  or  other  bad  life  conditions.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  a  constitutional  disease,  the  case 
of  cancer  or  of  syphilis  may  be  mentioned.  A  cancerous  growth, 
especially  an  epithelioma,  may  at  first  be  local,  but  as  it  progresses  it 
affects  the  whole  system  permanently,  and  becomes  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  constitutional.  So  with  chancre.  It  is  at  first  a  local 
affection  produced  by  a  poison  locally  applied,  but  at  length  the  whole 
gystom  becomes  affected,  often  permanently,  and  the  syphilis  is  consti- 
tutional. 

There  are  various  conditions  which  modify  the  character  of  dis- 
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easeS;  such  as  climate^  locality,  age,  sex,  habits,  occupations,  race, 
nationality^  and  personal  peculiarities. 

It  has  been  thought  that  particular  diseases  were  produced  at  an 
early  period  in  the  existence  of  the  race  from  peculiar  causes,  and  that 
their  primitive  characters  have  continued  unchanged  until  the  present 
time.  Some  diseases  have  doubtless  retained  a  somewhat  stereotyped 
character,  but  neither  history  nor  analogy  sustains  the  view  of  the  fixed 
character  of  all  diseases.  The  earth  and  all  upon  it  have  undergone 
great  revolutions,  as  geology  has  shown,  and  doubtless  each  epoch 
since  there  are  traces  of  man,  has  had  its  peculiar  maladies,  and  in  his- 
toric periods,  even  comparatively  recent,  changes  in  diseases  have  been 
observed.  As  pathological  conditions  are  dependent  upon  physiologi- 
cal, and  upon  influences  constantly  variable,  those  pathological  states 
must  vary  with  the  physiological,  and  with  the  influences  causing  them. 
The  nervous  system,  cultivated  in  all  directions  and  strained  and  hur- 
ried by  an  intenser  life,  has  assumed  almost  new  relations  to  the  rest 
of  the  organism,  and  has  disordered  states  unknown  in  the  medical 
literature  of  the  past.  The  use  of  tobacco  and  other  agents  that 
impress  the  nervous  system,  is  producing  peculiar  morbid  states. 
,  Groups  of  nervous  affections  cluster  around  the  present  intensified 
self-consciousness,  constituting  a  large  and  growing  proportion  of 
the  troubles  of  the  present  advanced  life. 

It  seems  to  be  true,  as  many  hold,  that  there  is  a  slowly  deepening 
intolerance  of  alcohol,  as  well  as  an  inability  to  bear  depletion  and 
other  depressing  agents,  all  tending  to  show  that  both  physiological 
and  pathological  conditions  are  undergoing  constant  modifications ; 
and  new  diseases  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  past.  By  better  hygienic  conditions  and  wise  preventive  meas- 
ures, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  the  present  diseases  will  pass 
awav. 

The  modifications  of  diseases,  and  the  production  of  different  dis- 
tinct morbid  states  by  nationality,  habits,  associations,  and  localities, 
are  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of.  For  illustration,  M.  Charcot, 
when  in  London,  desiring  to  illnstrate  the  effect  of  certain  agents 
upon  a  particular  class  of  nervous  and  hysterical  patients,  was  unable 
to  find  such  patients,  though  inquiry  was  made  in  all  the  hospitals  and 
of  private  practitioners,  while  such  cases  are  readily  gathered  by  scores 
in  Paris.  The  climate,  the  locality,  the  customs,  the  hereditary  influ- 
ences, and  all  the  surroundings  of  different  European  nations,  produce 
peculiarities  different  from  each  other,  and  especially  from  those  of  our 
own  country ;  and,  even  with  us,  the  differences  of  north  and  south, 
of  east  and  west,  of  city  and  country,  and  of  particular  localities 
and  occupations,  produce  differences  in  diseases  and  the  treatment 
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required  and  borne,  which  a  close  observer  will  perceive,  and  a 
judicious  practitioner  will  not  ignore.  While  general  principles  are 
the  same,  even  with  men  and  animals,  particular  conditions  differ 
among  nations,  classes,  and  individuals  of  our  race ;  and  certainly  the 
treatment  adapted  to  the  hospital  patients  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
may  not  be  best  adapted  to  private  patients  in  the  rural  districts  of 
America. 

The  works  of  foreign  writers  should  not  be  followed  implicitly  by 
American  physicians,  nor  should  those  produced  by  writers  whose 
practice  has  been  in  large  cities,  in  crowded  hospitals,  and  as  consult- 
ants, seeing  diseases  chiefly  in  their  advanced  stages,  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed by  the  country  practitioner  who  sees  diseases  under  such  differ- 
ent circumstances. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  detailed  description  of  those  elementary 
morbid  processes  by  which  morbid  materials  are  produced,  and  which, 
in  connection  with  morbid  products  in  varied  combinations,  consti- 
tute the  different  diseases. 


IRBITABILITT  AND  lERITATION. 

Impressibility  or  excitability,  the  quality  of  receiving  impressions 
and  responding  to  them  in  actions,  is  a  quality  belonging  to  all  organ- 
ized living  matter. 

The  term  irritability  is  sometimes  used  as  signifying  this  normal 
life-quality.  It  is  here,  however,  used  to  indicate  a  degree  of  excit- 
ability something  above  the  normal.  There  are  widely  different 
degrees  of  excitability,  and  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  nor- 
mal and  the  abnormal  degree  is  not  distinctly  drawn.  There  are  con- 
ditions of  irritability,  however,  so  much  above  the  normal  susceptibili- 
ties as  to  produce  inconvenience  and  suffering,  and  therefore  amount- 
ing to  positive  disease.  Thus  in  practice,  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
the  brain,  the  eyes,  etc.,  is  found  to  exist  as  a  pathological  condition 
requiring  treatment. 

Irritability,  then,  is  morbid  excitability,  or  a  condition  in  which 
the  ordinary  agents  impressing  the  system  or  part  produce  abnormal 
and  injurious  effects. 

The  excitability  which  is  a  necessary  property  of  living  matter  has 
not  only  its  degrees  but  its  limits.  It  is  subject  to  certain  laws  which 
may  not  be  fully  understood,  but  which  it  is  the  object  of  scientific 
research  to  reveal.  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  laws  of  excitability 
have  been  given  by  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  in  his  reported  experiments 
upon  the  frog's  heart.     A  portion  of  the  ventricle  separated  from  its 
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connections  has  the  power  of  responding  to  an  impression,  and  retains 
that  power  for  hours  if  placed  under  favorable  conditions  of  a  warm 
and  moist  atmosphere.  When  the  ganglion  which  is  a  nerve-centre 
in  the  heart,  giving  it  a  degree  of  independent  action,  is  intact  in  the 
portion  of  the  ventricle  experimented  upon,  a  stimulant,  as  a  prick 
with  a  needle,  causes  contractions  which  go  on  rhythmically  for  a 
length  of  time ;  but  when  the  ganglion  is  removed,  the  muscular  fibres 
contract  under  a  stimulus,  but  rather  slowly  and  progressively,  the 
action  commencing  at  the  point  touched,  and  the  contraction  is  not 
repeated.  It  occurs  but  once  from  the  same  impression,  and  what  is 
curious,  it  will  not  respond  to  another  stimulating  impression  until  it 
has  completed  the  act  commenced  as  the  result  of  the  first,  and  for 
some  little  time  after.  This  necessity  for  rest  might  bo  regarded  as 
the  consequence  of  its  exhaustion ;  but  its  refusal  to  act  from  another 
stimulating  impression,  while  it  is  performing  the  contraction  from 
the  effect  of  the  first,  is  called  by  Dr.  S.  its  obduracy.  Both  terms 
indicate  the  limitation  of  the  excitability  of  those  fibres,  and  a  certain 
law  by  which  the  action  is  governed.  There  seems  a  tendency  to 
respond  to  but  one  stimulus  at  a  time,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
positive  rest  after  one  action.  In  this  period  of  repose  or  suspended 
action,  excitability  accumulates  or  is  recovered,  and  a  response  is 
then  repeated.  The  existence  of  a  law  in  the  most  elementary  tissues, 
and  in  the  simple  acts,  is  indicative  of  a  similar  law  or  tendency  in 
complex  organisms  and  processes. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  law,  or  this  tendency  to  respond  to 
only  one  impression,  one  stimulant  or  irritant  at  the  same  time,  a 
medicinal  impression,  when  stronger  than  that  of  the  cause  of  a  dis- 
ease, forced  upon  the  organipm,  may,  and  sometimes  does,  supplant 
and  arrest  the  action  of  the  morbid  cause.  In  other  words,  the  medic- 
inal impression  may  counteract  and  overcome  the  diseased  action. 
This  law  or  tendency  goes  far  toward  explaining  the  antagonism  be- 
tween certain  articles,  as  between  opium  and  belladonna,  and  also 
the  antagonistic  influence  of  certain  remedies  over  particular  diseases. 
The  antipyretic  effects  of  quinine,  salicine,  aconite,  digitalis,  and 
other  articles,  may  find  their  explanation  under  this  law. 

Whether  or  not  the  human  system  or  its  parts  as  readily  respond 
to  more  than  one  impression  at  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  there  is  a 
tendency  to  respond  to  some  impressions  but  once.  This  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  small-pox  and  other  contagiums  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  excitability  becomes  exhausted  by  res]>on- 
sive  actions,  and  is  restored  by  rest.  Indeed,  excitability  accumulates 
by  suspended  action,  so  as  often  to  become  greater  than  normal, 
resulting  in  more  or  less  violent  reaction.     The  temporar}*  diminution 
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of  action  produced  by  the  cold  bath,  is  physiologically  followed  by 
increased  circulation  and  a  glow  of  warmth,  and  by  increased  activity 
of  yarious  functions  ;  and  the  feebleness  of  action  from  the  shock  of 
an  injury,  i£  that  be  not  too  profound,  is  followed  by  a  feverish 
excitement. 

« 

Irritation  is  superexcitation  with  change  of  action,  but  without 
material  change  of  structure.  Increase  of  blood  in  the  irritated  part 
usually  occurs  as  the  only  marked  change  perceptible,  aside  from 
changes  of  function.  Irritation  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of 
causes.  In  a  condition  of  morbid  irritability  the  ordinary  ^*  vital 
stimuli "  may  excite  it.  Thus  an  irritable  stomach  will  be  excessively 
excited  by  ingesta,  which  in  health  would  be  physiological.  So  of  the 
eye  in  regard  to  light,  etc.  An  excess  of  the  vital  stimuli,  or  hetero- 
geneous or  abnormal  stimulants,  applied  in  a  healthy  condition,  will 
cause  irritation.  Thus  an  excess  of  food,  an  excess  of  light,  or  an 
excess  of  heat,  applied  to  however  healthy  a  stomach,  eye,  or  surface 
— or  an  irritant,  mechanical,  chemical,  or  vital,  will  produce  the 
effect.     Beflex  impressions  of  various  kinds  also  produce  irritation. 

The  causes  of  irritation,  then,  may  be  morbid  irritability,  excesses 
of  normal  stimulants,  the  action  of  abnormal  stimulants  or  irritants 
applied  to  the  parts,  or  reflex  impressions,  physical  or  mental,  from 
conditions  of  distant  portions  of  the  body. 

Irritation,  when  intense  or  long  continued,  often  results  in  other 
morbid  changes,  and  then  the  processes  take  other  names.  In  simple 
irritation  the  condition  resembles  increased  physiological  activity, 
shading  off  from  it.  As  in  such  increased  physiological  action,  so  in 
irritation,  the  circulation  is  usually  more  active,  the  temperature  is 
moderately  elevated,  molecular  changes  are  increased,  and  in  some 
cases  cell-development  is  more  rapid,  while  waste  is  also  accelerated, 
and  functional  activity  may,  temporarily  at  least,  be  greater  in 
amount,  though  it  is  generally  abnormal  in  character.  Like  all  other 
disease,  it  is  modified  physiological  action,  but  the  modification  is 
less  than  in  most  other  morbid  states. 

The  deer's  horn  when  growing,  the  uterus  and  mammary  glands 
in  pregnancy,  the  brain  in  active  thought,  the  stomach  during  diges- 
tion, have  conditions  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  milder 
degrees  of  irritation  :  and  this  illustrates  the  intimate  relations  of 
health  and  disease.  While  irritation  is  so  nearlv  connected  with 
health  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  the  most  intimate  connections  with 
more  positive  and  serious  disease  on  the  other.  An  increase  or  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  causes  which  produce  irritation  may  lead  on  to 
hyperplasia,  to  morbid  growths,  to  degenerations,  to  groat  perversion 
of  functions,  and  particularly  to  the  complex  process  of  inflammation. 
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The  secondary  effect  of  irritation  is  depression^  or  'diminution  of 
action  ;  and  its  remote  effects  on  other  parts  are  various  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  sympathy  and  dependence  of  function.  A  simple 
irritation  of  one  part  may  cause  an  inflammation  in  another^  if  that 
other  part  be  more  susceptible  to  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  irritation  in  other  morbid  states^  and 
its  intimate  relation  with  them,  and  particularly  with  inflammation, 
which  it  precedes  and  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  will  require  further 
reference  to  it  as  we  proceed.  The  beginning  of  many  morbid  proc- 
esses consists  of  irritation,  and  its  treatment  is  a  yery  important  part 
of  therapeutics.  Irritability,  as  a  morbid  state,  may  be  either  local, 
manifested  in  a  particular  organ  or  part,  or  general,  affecting  the 
system  at  large.  Irritation  may  be  either  local  or  general  also,  but  it 
is  more  frequently  found  and  spoken  of  as  local ;  and  to  its  local 
conditions  the  preceding  remarks  more  particularly  apply. 

Hyperaemia  is  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  in  a  part,  and  is 
an  accompaniment  of  other  morbid  conditions,  rather  than  a  distinct 
disease  of  itself.  It  may  be  either  active  or  passive.  In  active  hyper- 
semia  the  current  of  the  blood  is  more  rapid,  and  the  circulation 
increased,  while  in  the  passive  form  the  motion  is  diminished,  and 
the  circulation  sluggish  or  even  in  points  suspended.  Active  hyper- 
semia  is  chiefly  arterial,  while  passive  is  more  venous ;  yet  in  either 
all  the  vessels,  including  the  capillaries,  usually  contain  an  excess  of 
blood. 

Hyperemia  may  depend  upon  various  causes,  remote  and  proxi- 
mate. The  immediate  condition  rendering  it  possible  for  more  blood 
than  normal  to  be  in  a  part,  is  enlargement  of  the  calibre  of  the 
vessels.  Their  distention  may  be  produced  by  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  being  forced  into  them  by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and 
of  the  arteries  leading  to  the  part ;  by  a  greater  attraction  of  the 
tissues  for  the  blood ;  by  obstruction  of  the  return  circulation  through 
the  veins  ;  or  by  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  in  consequence 
of  their  weakness  or  through  modified  action  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  Irritation  of  nerves  usually  produces  relaxation  of  vessels, 
though  this  relaxation  may  be  preceded  by  contraction ;  and  the 
division  or  paralysis  of  vaso-motor  filaments  also  often  results  in  such 
relaxation.  Various  causes,  physical  and  mental,  exciting  and  de- 
pressing influences,  reflex  impressions,  etc.,  operating  through  the 
nervous  system,  modify  the  circulation,  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  part.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  surface, 
particularly  of  the  face,  varies  frequently  and  rapidly,  especially  in 
sensitive  persons,  by  various  emotions  and  impressions,  as  is  witnessed 
in  blushing  and  blanching;  and  doubtless  changes  of  a  similar  char- 
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acter,  from  a  Tariety  of  causes^  occur  in  internal  organs  as  welL 
Some  of  these  are  physiological,  serring  a  nseful  purpose  in  modify- 
ing fanctional  activity  normally ;  others  are  pathological^  changing 
functions  morbidly. 

Collateral  or  compensatory  hypersemia  is  where  more  blood  is  in 
one  part  in  consequence  of  less  being  in  another.  Wl\cn  a  given 
quantity  of  blood  flows  to  an  organ  through  the  main  vessel  leading 
to  it,  an  interruption  of  the  flow  through  particular  branches,  from 
whatever  cause,  will  produce  an  increased  flow  through  other  branches 
which  are  unobstructed,  supplied  by  the  same  common  trunk.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  different  organs  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to 
different  parts  of  the  same  organ.  Thus  when  there  is  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  more 
will  go  to  the  upper  part,  and  when  there  is  less  blood  in  superficial 
parts,  there  will  be  more  internally. 

Organs  in  the  active  performance  of  their  functions  usually  have 
a  larger  quantity  of  blood  ;  and  it  would  seem  most  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  was  effected  by  increased  nervous  stimulation  of  the 
vessels,  and  by  their  more  active  state.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
at  first  view  how  increased  action  of  vessels,  which  must  consist 
mostly  in  contraction,  increases  the  quantity  of  blood  in  them,  when, 
as  is  well  known,  a  passive  and  relaxed  condition  produces  that 
result.  But  a  greater  range  of  the  rhythmical  motion  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  amount  and  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  ;  and  this  increased  amount  of  expansion  and  contraction 
seems  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  While  the 
vessels  contract  with  more  force,  they  are  expanded  more  widely  at 
each  rhythmical  act,  and  the  result  is  increased  blood  and  increased 
circulation  in  the  part  Conditions  of  the  blood  itself,  a  disposition 
of  the  corpuscles  to  adhere  together  and  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  may  cause  an  accumulation,  particularly  of  the 
corpuscles  ;  and  an  increased  attraction  of  the  tissues  for  the  blood 
may  draw  into  the  part  and  retain  there  an  excess  of  fluid. 

The  phrase  "  determination  of  blood "  is  often  used  to  signify 
active  hyporffimia ;  while  the  term  congestion^  when  used  without 
qualification,  and  especially  when  applied  to  external  diseases,  gen- 
erally signifies  passive  hypcrsemia ;  but  the  phrase  active  congestion 
is  also  used,  signifying  active  hypersemia. 

Like  irritation,  hypenemia  is  intimately  associated  with  other 
pathological  processes— particularly  with  inflammation — often  pre- 
ceding and  always  accompanying  it. 

Hemorrhage  is  a  flow  of  blood  out  of  its  vessels,  whether  arte- 
ries, veins,  or  capillaries,  or  whether  from  the  surface,  into  cavities  or 
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into  tissues.  When  snch  flow  takes  place,  at  least  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  there  is  rupture  of  vessels  ;  and  the  essential  condition  pro- 
ducing it  is  a  want  of  proportion  between  the  blood  pressure  within 
the  vessels  and  the  resisting  power  of  their  walls.  Interruption  of 
the  flow  of  blood  through  an  artery  will  cause  increased  pressure  in 
collateral  branches,  sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  hemorrhage ;  and 
indeed  most  of  the  causes  producing  hypersBmia  may  be  so  intense 
as  to  result  in  hemorrhage.  Besides  the  increased  blood-pressure,  any 
degeneration  or  diseased  process  weakening  or  destroying  the  coats  of 
the  vessels,  even  without  increased  blood-pressure,  may  produce  the 
same  result.  Infiltration  of  blood  from  small  vessels,  whether  by 
their  rupture  or  by  the  corpuscles  passing  through  their  pores  into 
the  interstices  of  tissues,  is  called  hemorrhagic  infarction  ;  and  a  flow 
into  tissues  from  larger  vessels,  causing  solution  of  continuity  and 
the  presence  of  blood  in  an  adventitious  cavity,  is  called  apoplexy  of 
the  part. 

The  passage  of  blood  through  the  pores  of  vessels,  without  their 
rupture,  is  called  Diapedesis,  a  phenomenon  which  modem  observation 
proves  to  occasionally  occur. 

Dropsy  is  an  effusion  of  serous  or  aqueous  fluid  into  a  cavity  or 
into  tissues.  It  takes  different  names  as  it  is  in  different  parts,  and 
is  a  symptom  of  different  pathological  conditions,  to  be  hereafter 
described. 

Iiocal  AneBinia  not  unfrcquently  occurs,  and  may  be  caused  by 
a  tonic  spasm  of  vessels  ;  but  is  more  frequently,  in  its  severer  forms, 
the  result  of  obstruction  of  arteries  leading  to  the  part.  The  arteries 
may  be  obstructed  by  pressure  from  without,  by  morbid  growths  or 
deposits  in  their  walls,  or  by  clots  of  blood  within  them.  The  results 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  obstruction,  and  when  complete, 
death  of  the  part  will  follow.  In  the  less  perfect  obstructions, 
lowered  vitality  and  impaired  nutrition  and  functions  are  the  condi- 
tions induced. 

Degeneration  consists  in  the  substitution  of  matter  lower  in 
vitality  and  organization  in  place  of  the  natural  tissue,  and  is  the 
result  of  diminished  nutritive  energy,  A  familiar  example  is  in  fatty 
degeneration  of  a  muscle,  where  globules  of  fat  take  the  place  of  the 
contractile  fibres ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  extent  it  destroys  the 
character  and  power  of  the  muscle.  The  substituted  material  is 
lower  chemically,  as  well  as  physiologically,  than  the  original  tissue, 
and  is  the  result  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  power. 

There  are  various  forms  of  degeneration  besides  fatty,  as  amyloid 
or  lardaceous,  pigmentary,  earthy  or  calcareous,  cheesy,  colloid, 
mucoid,  and  atheromatous.     When  a  general  tendency  to  degenera- 
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tion  exists,  it  is  nsually  an  evidence  of  such  failure  of  power  as  fore- 
bodes the  most  serious  ultimate  results,  and  is  commonly  progressive 
and  persistent. 

Atrophy  is  the  diminution  or  wasting  of  a  part,  usually  with 
corresponding  loss  of  functional  power.  In  the  process  of  nutrition, 
as  stated  when  on  that  subject,  production  and  waste^  growth  and 
decay,  generation  and  death,  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  cells  and 
the  tissues.  When  the  waste  is  greater  than  the  production,  atrophy 
results.  The  more  remote  causes  are  various,  such  as  obstructed 
circulation,  previous  disease,  injuries,  etc.  ;  but  the  immediate  con- 
dition is  either  diminished  production  or  increased  loss,  or  both  of 
these  together^  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues  ;  and  like  degeneration^ 
it  is  an  evidence  of  the  loss  of  proper  power  in  the  parts  concerned. 

Qangrene  or  Necrosis  is  death  in  mass  of  some  limited  part 
of  the  body,  and  is  the  result  of  a  complete  arrest  of  nutrition  in  that 
part.  It  may  be  produced  by  various  causes,  such  as  a  more  com- 
plete obstruction  of  circulation,  severe  injury,  or  violent  inflamma- 
tion. 

Ulceration  or  Necrobiosis  is  a  process  of  molecular  death,  or 
death  by  small  particles,  without  production  in  the  part,  resulting  in 
tissue  destruction  and  breach  of  surface.  It  is  produced  by  causes 
similar  to  those  of  gangrene,  but  operating  in  a  more  limited  manner. 

A  similar  process,  when  occurring  in  bono  tissue,  is  called  Caries. 

These  latter  conditions,  though  occurring  in  medical  cases,  are 
more  common  in  surgical,  and  are  treated  of  more  fully  in  works  on 
that  subject 

The  terms  Thrombosis  and  Embolism  indicate  coagulation  of 
blood  within  the  heart  or  blood-vessels.  When  a  coagulum  forms 
during  life,  and  remaias  at  the  point  of  its  formation,  it  is  called  a 
Uirombus.  When  it  becomes  debiched  and  floats  on  in  the  current  of 
blood,  generally  lodging  at  length  in  smaller  vessels,  it  is  called  an 
embolus.  When  a  coagulum  adheres  to  the  walls  of  a  vessel  which 
it  does  not  fully  obstruct,  it  is  said  to  ha  parietal ;  when  the  obstruc- 
tion is  more  complete,  it  is  said  to  be  occluding.  Such  coagulation 
may  occur  from  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  from  retarda- 
tion or  arrest  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  favored  by  an 
increased  quantity  of  flbrine  and  an  increased  tendency  to  its  coagula- 
tion. Hc»:irt  clots  often  form  in  the  last  stages  of  inflammation,  when 
hypcrinosis  exists,  and  when  the  circulation  becomes  retarded  from 
failure  of  the  heart-power.  When  these  occur  slowly  and  some  time 
l>efore  death,  the  red  corpuscles  are  carried  away  in  the  current,  and 
the  flbrine  remains,  presenting  the  whitish  or  yellowish  color  and  the 
greater  flrmness  belonging  to  pure  flbrine.     Thrombi  arising  from 
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iH»tHtHUti(Mi  of  the  oironlation  are  called  marantic;  those  arismg 
fiuiM  w oiiiu In  are  called  ^rauma/t^;  and  there  are  those  from  dilata- 
iidii  i»f  vtmiii^U.  m  in  anearism^  and  from  compression.  Frequently  a 
vliit  IM  ruriiitHl  from  the  combined  influence  of  retardation  of  circula- 
iKMi  and  dilatation  of  vessels.  The  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  in 
ailuUMa  uiiil  of  Uie  oerebral  sinuses  in  children^  are  the  most  frequent 
mmhU  of  iXwm  thrombi. 

A  thhiiiil»UM  may  remain  for  a  long  time  with  but  little  change,  or 
II  iiia.v  orMMuivu  ur  soften — organize  by  vessels  extending  into  the 
aMaoluMl  llhriiiouM  mass  from  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  by  cells  from  the 
vuifiMHi  tif  Ihu  voiMeIrt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  organization  of  false  mem- 
lii 41141  (tUtwhoiHi.  The  softening  is  effected  by  a  breaking  down  in  the 
(Muilml  \H\\%  into  a  grayish-red  pulp,  consisting  of  granular  material 
wtUi  liMioooytiMii  hhI  blood  corpuscles,  and  blood  pigment,  which  was 
riiiuMulv  mUtakou  for  simple  pus. 

HtiiuM  (if  lliiMis  Moftonod  thrombi  contain  infectious  matter,  bacteria 
44Uil  (liMuiiii|iiMiiii|  Mul>Mtanccs,  which,  entering  the  circulation,  induce 
IImi  jilMiUuMiium  of  w^pticffimia.  Fragments  of  the  thrombi  are  often 
ilitl.it.lhkil,  |u'oduoitig  emboli,  and  both  the  thrombi  and  emboli  are 
(i.iti.iMii  uf  |iio(liioiiig  Mtvero  mechanical  effects  and  septic  changea 
t.^tiaiiig  iMuiiiiu  (MiiiiNHpitmcos.  Infarctions  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys, 
n|iliinii,  liiiUii,  roliiia,  and  other  parts,  may  result.  The  manner  in 
hIi1i.Ii  luiiliMJl  |inidium  infarctions  has  been  differently  explained  by 
ihlYiMui.  jiallMilMrtirtl'*.  (Johnheim's  view  is  that  the  capillaries  of  the 
nil  .1  i  ihind  dulrml  aro  IIIUmI  with  blood  which  has  regurgitated  through 
ili>.  \\M\^,  \s\\\\\\  Mllon'ii  experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  extra- 
t.i  .ii.l  liltiud  u  from  ih«  adjoining  small  arteries  and  capillaries, 
hIi>  II  Mill  |Uit*niUi»  U  nurth^icmt  to  send  the  blood  into  them,  but  not 
.iiilUtti.ui.  Ill  maid  it  iiit(»  (ho  veins. 

i(V|iu4'ilMi|iUy  i*  the  opposite  of  atrophy,  and  consists  in  abnor- 
iii.tl  tiMii.Mii  of  iionual,  or  at  least  nearly  normal,  tissue.  Here  the 
i.ii.  iii.iiiMU  i3  uotuo,  tlio  production  exceeds  the  waste,  and  it  is  an 

i.yi.l,.,, I  all  ulmiiiiiially  i»(3tive  state  of  the  nutritive  process  in  the 

|i.(ii,  ..I  |«.iuiiblv  of  uii  abnormal  diminution  of  the  process  of  waste, 
I.I  ,1  .IiiiiiuimIiiuI  ioiiiouiI  of  Mhhuos  which  have  served  their  ends.  The 
In.  nit  tl  "iM»  nf  ilm  liiiirl,  whou  called  upon  for  more  labor  to  over- 
i.iiiii.  .iiuu  tiliiliuiilioii  (o  lh(»  circulation,  is  a  familiar  example  of 
li\|i«  iiiHjiUs  inopoi".  Ilmo  tho  power  is  increased  with  the  size,  and 
I .  .  <.(U|M  uMiiM»  iiuil  uiHifiil.  An  enlarged  spleen  from  malaria,  or  an 
i.ul.u,.  d  iii»»iii .  rn«m  iH»rlaiii  Irritations  or  displacements,  are  examples 
..I  >^  U.ii  .lio  .iruiMahv  iuillud  hy|H'rtrophies.  But  here  the  results  of  the 
in.  I.  Ill  uiitiiUou  uro  Hot  I'Utirely  normal  tissue,  the  functional 
y*xs  I   u  inawiUd,  aud  UiM  wholo  proccss  is  injurious.     The  term 
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Hyperplasia  in  these  latter  cases  is  preferable  to  hypertrophy.  Hyper- 
plasia indicates  abnormal  increase  of  tissue,  usually  morbid.  Hyper- 
trophy should  be  restricted  to  mean  the  abnormal  production  of  tissue, 
itself  normal. 

HyperaBmceBthesia  is  a  term  used  by  Dr.  Hartshorne,  indica- 
tiye  of  a  state  of  a  part  marked  by  the  following  conditions :  1. 
Enlarged  vessels— increase  in  their  calibre  and  in  the  thickness  of 
their  walls — and  consequent  protracted  hyperemia.  2.  Increased 
sensibility  and  morbid  susceptibility  to  various  impressions  (irritabil- 
ity). 3.  Deficient  or  irregular  functional 'power.  4.  Proneness  to 
attacks  of  acute  or  fully  developed  inflammation.  5.  Often,  though 
not  always,  hyperplasia^  This  condition  approaches  and  often  shades 
off  into  chronic  inflammation,  and  by  many  is  not  distinguished  from 
that  state.  All  the  ordinary  conditions  of  fully  developed  inflamma- 
tion are  however  not  present,  and  the  distinction  seems  one  proper  to 
be  made. 

Atony  is  a  condition,  sometimes  local,  of  a  particular  part,  and 
consists  of  a  want  of  tone  or  firmness  in  contractile  tissues.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  weakness  in  the  tissues,  and  is  produced  by  causes  similar 
to  those  which  produce  atrophy  and  degeneration.  The  nervous 
supply  has  perhaps  more  to  do  with  this  condition  than  with  the 
others  named. 

Dilatations  and  Contractions  occur,  but  are  scarcely  element- 
ary conditions,  and  are  secondary  to  other  changes,  and  may  be 
passed  by  without  farther  consideration  in  this  connection. 

We  have  now  described  briefly  the  chief  elementary  local  processes 
which  occur  as  constituents  of  various  diseases.  Inflammation  is 
usually  considered  as  a  local  affection,  but  it  so  constantly  involves 
the  general  system  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  is  so  frequently 
dependent  upon  causes  operating  within  or  upon  the  body  at  large, 
that  it  may  be  considered  both  local  and  general,  and  will  be  discussed 
by  itself,  after  some  less  important  general  conditions  have  been 
noticed. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  irritability  and  irritation  may 
be  general  as  well  as  local ;  but  the  remarks  applicable  to  the  one 
will,  in  a  general  way,  apply  to  the  other,  and  respecting  it  little 
further  need  be  said.  General  irritation  bears  a  similar  relation  to 
fever  that  local  irritation  does  to  inflammation.  It  often  precedes 
fever  and  is  merged  into  its  phenomena,  and  will  be  referred  to  in 
connection  with  that  important  morbid  process. 

Depression  is  an  element  of  disease,  and  the  term  is  usually 
applied  to  a  condition  of  diminished  action  of  the  general  system  sud- 
d?nly  occurring,  as  from  failure  of  nervous  influence  in  shock,  or  in 
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v>\httU.itiMU  hvm  oYoraotion,  or  from  the  direct  effect  of  sedatiye 
u^ouU.  A  diiaiuitihud  supply  of  blood  to  a  part  will  cause  local  de- 
IM'v'Miiavjk  m  u  liHW  of  blood  from  the  body  and  the  other  general 
K%\i%\^  will  |>ivU\ioe  general  depression. 

P^UiUty  n^ombles  depression,  but  is  a  more  permanent  diminu- 
lu»u  v»l  uotioUi  aritfiug  from  moi*e  permanent  and  slower  acting  causes, 
M4  h\»iu  MturvMtiuu  or  continued  disease.  It  is  an  important  condition, 
vifWu  i'\H)uiviu^  attention  in  treatment,  but  its  importance  and  fre- 
4U\MU\V  t4M  u  im\^  tmd  accompaniment  of  disease  have  been  exag- 
gi'iuUnl.  Ttu^fM  are  increased  and  modified,  as  well  as  diminished, 
mai\tu4  U\  y\\mHm>  iujually  worthy  of  attention. 

MUwll  i'^  M  ili)piH)tising  impression,  usually  violent  in  its  cause  and 
uiiiMivu  lu  ili4  iMHUtrronee.  The  depression  produced  by  a  mechanical 
liijms,  Uy  u  vioU^ul  mental  emotion,  as  of  fear  or  sudden  and  great 
t«t<^s  \a'  b>  (ho  ru|>iil  unset  and  severe  character  of  a  local  disease,  is 
\'kk\M  Ivy  ll»i»»  muuo,  It  may  be  mitigated  or  prevented  by  agents 
(liUiiiU^liit^  i)iUiiii>ili(y  or  irritability,  such  as  the  narcotics  or  anses- 

\\  luai  14  Mhoi^k  U  U(»t  so  violent  as  to  completely  overcome  vital 
ai  ihdt.  II  i4  H.miklly  ft»llowed  by  reaction,  by  increased  excitement,  by 
iiiiialiuu  aiul  fou<i'.  Hhock  and  the  response  of  the  system  in  morbid 
tii'liuu  liut  Sit  fumuoat  tMHJurrence,  and  are  the  cause  of  various  diseased 
( tiiiihiiMin.  ofiou  iHnjuiriai^  attention  in  treatment. 

^HUli^^M  1^  »^  iuiiidition  of  extreme  depression,  often  a  result  of 
iltui  k.  Ml  i-i  u  olato  iMnuHM'ly  separable  from  it.  The  term,  however, 
noln.ilti  »i  ♦imdillou  af  more  extreme  or  more  permanent  depression 
il(.iu(loi(  uiuulls  uudi'i'dtood  by  shock.  The  symptoms  are  coldness 
•ihtl  (I'lllui.  Iiul  tooiuolimoH,  as  in  cholera,  blucness  of  surface,  par- 
hi\il4wl\  itl  ili»»  IuummmI  I lii«  extremities  ;  perspiration,  often  profuse, 
I  k\\H\\  \\\\  |»U'H'Ul  i  fm|Ui'Ut,  shallow,  and  sometimes  labored  or  gasp- 
iM>i  u  I'lhiiiMu;  rvHililouow  of  (ho  heart's  action,  and  often  impercep- 
lilil*.  uMi.o  lil  lluv  vu'ImI  i  iniroino  muscular  debility,  thon<?h  occasion- 
i\\\\  lui.  I.  I<m  il»Ks  bul  int^K**'*"*  "muscular  action;  noises  in  the  ears 
.iu«l  luih.Hiiil  \iioM|  UHil  ofl en,  though  not  always,  confusion  of 
il»MU.Ml»i  llu»  liiiuiHiiuluiti  of  (he  whole  body  sometimes  falls  several 
tli^^M*..  I»uIh\v  {\\\\  (uauiul.  uimI  it  is  usually  soon  followed  by  death. 

'H»i.  t  .iii  .»>.»  au>  ttiuuUr  (o  MioHc  of  shock  and  depression,  operating 
u^  *\  mum  s  \iu»uut  vlo^iiHs  The  sudden  abatement  of  a  protracted 
..mI  »  xL-maiu^  l\»\\u,  \%\  iilhor  forms  of  excitement,  maybe  accom- 
I  iuu^i  liy  vuil.i|>io,  hul  ill  iifher  cases  it  is  the  result  of  profuse 
ili.Ji  Up^v  .1.  \i[  ihv'uoKvMiM  of  |Hiii4oii8,  or  other  extreme  morbid  con- 

tt|V  uv^^k^M  ^*  '^  ^•u^Uk^'U  (uilurt»  of  the  heart's  action,  and  differs  from 
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collapse  mainly  in  this  suddenness  and  in  the  completeness  and  more 
transitory  character  of  such  failure.  Sometimes  when  complete  con- 
sciousness is  lost^  and  often  when  the  patient  is  passing  into  this 
state,  rigidity,  or  occasionally  more  decided  spasms  occur. 

A  more  gradual  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  but  not  necessarily 
accompanied  with  coldness  or  collapse,  is  called  Asthenia. 

XSmaciation  is  a  general  diminution  or  wasting  of  the  flesh,  and 
particularly  of  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  body,  and  is  produced  by 
various  diseases  interfering  with  nutrition,  or  producing  exhausting 
discharges,  and  by  deficiency  of  food. 

Obesity  is  a  general  and  excessive  accutnulation  of  fat  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  may  amount  to  a  positive  disease.  It  differs  from  fatty 
degeneration  by  the  fat  not  taking  the  place  of  the  normal  tissues  by 
substitution  for  them,  but  by  being  deposited  in  the  interstices  and 
connective  tissue  of  parts.  The  favorite  seat  of  its  accumulation  is  in 
the  external  areolar  tissue  and  in  the  omentum.  It  may  be  caused  by 
excessive  alimentation,  and  particularly  by  too  free  indulgence  in  car- 
bonaceous foods ;  bat  it  sometimes  occurs  in  persons  not  addicted  to 
any  form  of  alimentary  excess. 

Fatty  Infiltration  sometimes  occurs  as  a  local  condition,  fat 
being  deposited  in  particalar  organs,  as  in  the  liver  or  heart,  and  found 
in  the  interstices  of  the  proper  tissues,  but  not  taking  their  place.  The 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  fat  may  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of 
the  proper  tissues,  causing  waste,  and  is  likely  to  intei'fere  also  with 
the  peilformance  of  function.  Fat  is  lower  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  organization  than  proper  organ  tissues,  and  its  accumulation 
may  be  a  result  of  arrested  or  incomplete  assimilation  of  nutrient 
material. 

HypersBmia,  as  a  strictly  local  condition,  has  already  been  noticed. 
Congestion  was  mentioned  as  a  terra  nearly  synonymous ;  but  this 
latter  term  is  often  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  or  as  indicating  a 
more  extensive  and  severe  affection  than  that  usually  indicated  by  the 
term  hyperaemia. 

CTongestion  is  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  the 
arteries,  the  veins,  or  the  heart ;  and  the  term  may  be  applied  to  accu- 
mulations of  fluids  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Such  an  accumulation 
may  result  in  dilatation  of  vessels,  in  hemorrhage,  in  dropsical  effu- 
sions, and  other  exudates  ;  and  when  occurring  in  the  heart,  it  may 
distend  its  cavities  and  arrest  its  actions.  Congestion  of  the  brain, 
or  lungs,  or  other  organs,  may,  when  severe,  arrest  their  functions, 
producing  speedy  death.  From  the  suddenness  with  which  serious 
results  sometimes  follow,  the  word  has  terrors  to  many  minds,  though 
it  is  generally  a  less  serious  form  of  disease  than  inflammation,  pro- 
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dacing  far  less  anatomical  and  permanent  changes,  and  is  nsoally 
more  readily  removed. 

The  word  Diathesis  is  nsed  to  indicate  not  so  mnch  a  diseased 
condition  as  a  tendency  to  some  disease,  and  is  commonly  constitn- 
tional  and  permanent.  We  haye  the  strumons^  the  tubercalar,  the 
anhritie,  and  nenrotic  diathesis,  and  others:  that  is,  a  tendency  to  the 
development  of  scrofolay  consumption,  rheumatism  and  gout,  or  nerv- 
ous diseases,  etc.,  respectively. 

A  Cachexia  is  a  depraved  condition  of  the  system,  the  result  of 
some  constitutional  disease,  of  some  poison  or  other  unfavorable  con- 
dition a  considerable  time  in  operation,  and  which  produces  more  or 
less  permanent  result&  It  is  8ometimes  a  diathesis  developed,  as  the 
cancerous  or  strumous  cachexia  is  the  result  of  a  fully  formed  cancer- 
ous or  scrofulous  disease.  There  are  various  cachexias  from  slowly 
acting  but  long-continued  poisons,  such  as  lead,,  arsenic.  mercurVy 
qpium,  alcohol,  and  tobacco.  The  lead  and  opium  cachexias  are  not 
unfrequently  observed,  and  the  alcoholic  and  tobacco  cachexias  are 
exceedingly  common.  A  kind  of  cachexia  is  not  unfrequent  as  the 
result  of  the  fn?e  use  of  tea  and  coffee :  that  from  tea  being  manifested 
oftener  in  women  who  take  insufficient  food  and  depend  upon  the 
exciting  effect  of  the  beverage  *•  to  keep  them  up.  ^  A  sallow  or  parch- 
ment countenance,  with  various  distressing  dyspeptic  and  nervous 
symptoms,  marks  this  scaite  when  extreme.  Milder  nervous  affections 
from  the  same  cau^  are  verv  common.  We  find  besides  those  enu- 
merated,  malarial,  bilious,  neurotic,  arthritic,  anemic,  scorbutic, 
suprarenal,  and  other  cachexias,  produced  by  the  various  states  indi- 
cated by  these  term^  Dyacrasia  is  a  term  used  as  nearly  synony- 
mous with  cachexia — the  first  literally  meaning  a  bad  mixture  (of 
the  vital  flaidsK  and  the  laner  a  bad  habit  (of  bodyV.  They  both 
indicate  a  depraved  state  of  the  system.  The  peculiarities  of  these 
various  changes  will  be  further  noticed  when  treating  of  the  diffeient 
diseases  with  which  thev  are  connected. 


IXFLAMMATION. 

Indammation  is  one  of  the  mv>?:  frv\^ueut.  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  elementary  morbid  prvxv^sise^  It  constitutor  a  leadiiig  ]wrt 
in  a  majonry  of  oases  both  ir*  medical  and  surpcal  praccivv.  In  vety 
many  diseases  i:  is  :he  orlgindl  and  essential  cvHivlition.  and  inothen^ 
not  inflammatory  injcheir  or^rin  or  ^^sj^^nti*!  oharaours^  this  prvxeas 
often  appear?  in  their  cv^urse.  |^\5en::u^  au  tkmeut  which  niv>i^  than 
anv  othar  determiaes  the  xtsulu 
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The  study  of  its  conditions  and  character,  its  phenomena,  and  the 
means  of  modifying  and  controlling  it,  involves  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  the  deepest  interest  in  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

In  a  work  upon  the  practice  of  either  medicine  or  surgery,  the 
subject  cannot  receive  too  careful  attention  ;  and  while  the  objects 
and  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous views  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  it,  even  in  recent 
times,  the  main  facts,  according  to  our  best  present  lights,  will  require 
explicit  statement. 

The  word  inflammation  literally  means  "to  set  on  fire,"  or  "to 
kindle  or  burn  as  with  a  flame,"  and  is  expressive  of  the  heat  and  red- 
ness usually  accompanying  it.  As  these  phenomena,  from  which  the 
name  of  this  complex  process  is  derived,  are  not  its  most  essential 
conditions,  other  names  suggestive  of  more  important  facts  have  been 
proposed  in  its  place.  Thus  one  pathologist,  regarding  the  arrest  of 
movement  of  the  blood  in  the  part  as  the  most  essential  condition, 
pijoposed  the  term  Stasis  as  the  proper  designation.  Another,  re- 
garding the  pouring  out  of  material  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissues 
or  into  cavities  as  the  essential  fact,  proposed  the  term  Exudation ; 
while  another,  regarding  the  abnormal  multiplication  of  tissue  cells  as 
most  characteristic,  proposed  the  term  Cell-proliferation.  But  neither 
of  the  conditions  indicated  by  these  terms  can  be  regarded  as  the 
essential  fact  of  this  process,  consisting  as  it  does  of  many  parts  ;  and 
indeed  neither  of  them  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
process  which  is  an  aggregate  of  variable  phenomena. 

Although  an  arrest  of  circulation  usually  occurs  in  the  most  cen- 
tral point  of  an  inflamed  part,  yet  inflammation  may  be  present  with- 
out a  complete  stasis  of  blood  ;  and  stasis  may  occur  without  inflam- 
mation. So  with  exudation  and  so  with  proliferation.  Both  of  these 
processes  are  usually  present  in  inflammation  ;  but  inflammation  may 
occur  without  marked  exudation  or  proliferation,  and  exudations  and 
proliferations  are  not  all  inflammatory.  Exudation  occura  in  dropsy 
and  other  inflltrations,  and  proliferation  in  all  morbid  growths. 

Neither  of  these  nor  any  other  single  term  will  designate  a  process 
so  complex  and  variable.  The  word  inflammation,  though  not  expres- 
sive in  itself  of  the  full  process,  has  the  sanction  of  use  as  an  arbitrary, 
if  not  as  an  explanatory  term,  and  may  with  propriety  be  retained. 

Various  definitions  of  inflammation  have  been  given,  but  most  of 
them  fall  far  short  of  indicating  all  the  conditions  belonging  to  the 
process.  The  classical  expression  of  heat,  redness,  pain,  and  swelling 
of  a  part,  is  very  imperfect  as  a  definition.  These  conditions  are 
certainly  usually  present ;  but  neither  is  essential  to  inflammation, 
and  each  may  be  produced  by  other  states  ;  and  when  all  are  together^ 
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giving  the  local  signs  of  the  process^  they  are  not  its  most  essential 
conditions.  They  can  only  be  regarded  as  its  common  results  or 
accompaniments. 

According  to  an  excellent  recent  authority,  "  inflammation  may 
be  defined  to  be  the  succession  of  changes  which  take  place  in  a  liying 
tissue  as  the  result  of  some  kind  of  injury,  provided  that  injury  be 
insufficient  immediately  to  destroy  its  vitality." 

Although  an  injury,  mechanical  or  chemical,  gives  rise  to  those 
forms  of  inflammation,  the  minute  processes  of  which  have  been 
most  carefully  observed,  there  are  many  internal  inflammations  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  discover  any  local  injury,  and  when  such  injury, 
if  it  exists,  must  be  presumed ;  and  the  definition  fails  to  suggest 
even  a  single  characteristic  of  the  process.  Besides,  an  injury  might 
be  inflicted  producing  changes  different  from  inflammation. 

Dr.  Brfstowe,  in  his  excellent  article  on  the  pathology  of  inflam- 
mation, says  :  '^  Inflammation  consists  primarily  and  essentially  in  an 
unnatural  irritability  and  tendency  to  undue  proliferation  of  the 
protoplasmic  elements  of  a  part — these  giving  rise,  not  as  in  simple 
hyperplasia  to  a  mere  increase  in  the  number  of  the  normal  elements, 
but  to  cells  which  tend  to  resemble  leucocytes,  or  embryonic  cells, 
and  which  never  go  beyond  the  formation  of  simple  granulation 
tissue.  The  connective-tissue  corpuscles  are  those  in  which  inflam- 
matory proliferation  chiefly  takes  place  ;  but  all  protoplasmic  masses 
.  .  .  readily  participate  in  the  process.  •  .  But  in  connection 
with  these  extra-vascular  changes,  vascular  phenomena  speedily  ensue, 
and  at  once  take  an  active  share  in  the  processes  which  are  going  on. 
Among  the  incidents  which  occur  in  the  course  of  inflammation,  or 
follow  upon  it,  arc  exudations,  suppuration,  ulceration,  gangrene,  and 
granulation  repair." 

This  statement,  clear  and  explicit  so  far  as  it  goes,  fails  to  give 
any  intimation  of  several  processes  as  essential  as  those  specified. 

As  inflammation  produces  structural  changes,  it  involves  the 
nutritive  process,  and  has  been  called  "a  change  of  nutrition.'* 
There  are,  however,  other  changes  of  nutrition,  not  inflammatory, 
and  this  does  not  distinguish  inflammation  from  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  change  of  nutrition  ;  and,  as  in  all  structural  or  organic  dis- 
eases, its  changes  are  produced  at  the  same  place  and  by  the  same 
instrument  as  are  the  processes  of  healthy  nutrition.  The  same 
cells,  the  same  vessels,  the  same  blood,  and  the  same  nerves  are  con- 
cerned in  both  the  normal  and  abnormal  actions,  the  one  being  a 
modification  of  the  other. 

In  the  following  definitive  statement,  a  general  idea  of  all  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  attempted  to  be  given  ;  but 
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this  must  be  followed  by  explanations  and  faller  statements  of  de- 
tails in  order  to  eonyey  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  many  features. 

Inflammation  is  an  abnormal  process  in^  or  alteration  of  a  part,  in 
which  there  is  a  change  in  the  conditions  and  relations  of  the  elements 
of  the  tissues,  reducing  the  molecules  and  cells  to  a  more  embryonic 
state,  when  rapid  metamorphoses  are  apt  to  occur.  There  are  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  walls,  in  the  vitality  and  relations,  the  calibre 
and  the  actions  of  the  arteries,  the  veins  and  the  capillaries,  by  which 
they  become  dilated,  and  also  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  quantity,  a  change  in  the  state,  the  relations,  and  th^ 
motions  i  /  the  blood  and  of  the  lymph  in  the  part,  with  a  tendency 
to  stasis  of  the  fluids.  There  is  a  tendency  to  an  increased  produc- 
tion and  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes,  an  increased  disposition  in 
them  to  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  an  increase  in  their 
amoeboid  motions.  The  red  discs  also  accumulate  in  the  vessels  and 
adhere  to  their  walls,  and  particularly  they  crowd  into  the  capillaries, 
further  distending  them.  There  is  an  increase  and  also  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  albuminous  and  fibrinous  elements  of  the  blood, 
and  a  tendency  to  an  effusion  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  containing  these' 
elements,  and  of  the  lymph,  into  the  tissues  ;  and  to  the  migration  of 
leucocytes,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  the  red  corpuscles,  through  the 
ooats  of  the  softened  and  distended  vessels,  and  not  unfrequently 
through  ruptures  in  their  walls.  There  are  perversions  of  nerve 
actions,  either  as  causes  or  consequences  of  the  molecular,  cellular, 
yascular,  and  hsemic  changes.  There  is  a  tendency  to  proliferation  of 
tissue  cells,  and  often  to  an  increased  but  abnormal  nutrition  of  the 
parts,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  increased  pabulum  furnished  them. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  new  products  (coagulable 
lymph,  false  membrane,  pus,  and  in  some  situations  mucus),  and  in 
severe  grades  of  inflammation  especially,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
destruction  of  proper  tissues  (softening  and  absorption,  ulceration 
and  gangrene).  There  is  perversion  or  suspension  of  the  function  of 
the  organs  involved,  and  the  process  is  ordinarily  attended  by  heat, 
redness,  swelling  and  pain,  and  by  febrile  disturbance  of  the  general 
83rstem. 

This  inflammatory  process  is  doubtless  set  up  in  a  part  by  some 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  vital  injury  or  irritating  impression  upon  it ; 
but  it  is  more  readily  induced  in  some  peculiar  general  conditions  of 
the  system  than  in  others ;  and  a  general  impression  as  of  cold,  sup- 
pressed secretions,  etc.,  may  result  first  in  a  general  irritation  and 
fever,  and  afterward  in  a  local  inflammation.  The  object  or  effect 
of  the  inflammatory  processes  may  be  to  remove  the  cause  or  the 
results  of  the  injury,  but  the  amount  of  action  is  not  by  any  means 
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exhaustion  from  oTcraction^  or  from  the  direct  effect  of  sedatiTO 
agents.  A  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  a  part  will  cause  local  de- 
pression,  as  a  loss  of  blood  from  the  body  and  the  other  general 
causes  will  produce  general  depression. 

Debility  resembles  depression^  but  is  a  more  permanent  diminu- 
tion of  action^  arising  from  more  permanent  and  slower  acting  causes, 
as  from  starvation  or  continued  disease.  It  is  an  important  condition, 
often  requiring  attention  in  treatment,  but  its  importance  and  fre- 
quency as  a  cause  and  accompaniment  of  disease  have  been  exag- 
gerated. There  are  increased  and  modified,  as  well  as  diminished, 
actions  in  disease  equally  worthy  of  attention. 

Shock  is  a  depressing  impression,  usually  violent  in  its  cause  and 
sudden  in  its  occurrence.  The  depression  produced  by  a  mechanical 
injury,  by  a  violent  mental  emotion,  as  of  fear  or  sudden  and  great 
loss,  or  by  the  rapid  onset  and  severe  character  of  a  local  disease,  is 
called  by  this  name.  It  may  be  mitigated  or  prevented  by  agents 
diminishing  sensibility  or  irritability,  such  as  the  narcotics  or  anaes- 
thetics. 

When  a  shock  is  not  so  violent  as  to  completely  overcome  vital 
action,  it  is  usually  followed  by  reaction,  by  increased  excitement,  by 
irritation  and  fever.  Shock  and  the  response  of  the  system  in  morbid 
action  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  the  cause  of  various  diseased 
conditions,  often  requiring  attention  in  treatment. 

Collai)Be  is  a  condition  of  extreme  depression,  often  a  result  of 
shock,  or  is  a  state  scarcely  separable  from  it.  The  term,  however, 
indicates  a  condition  of  more  extreme  or  more  permanent  depression 
than  that  usually  understood  by  shock.  The  symptoms  are  coldness 
and  pallor,  but  sometimes,  as  in  cholera,  blucness  of  surface,  par- 
ticularly of  the  face  and  the  extremities  ;  perspiration,  often  profuse, 
is  generally  present ;  frequent,  shaUow,  and  sometimes  labored  or  gasp- 
ing respiration  ;  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  often  impercep- 
tible pulse  at  the  wrist ;  extreme  muscular  debility,  though  occasion- 
ally brief,  forcible,  but  irregular  muscular  action ;  noises  in  the  ears 
and  indistinct  vision  ;  and  often,  though  not  always,  confusion  of 
thought.  The  temperature  of  the  whole  body  sometimes  falls  several 
degrees  below  the  normal,  and  it  is  usually  soon  followed  by  death. 

The  causes  are  similar  to  those  of  shock  and  depression,  operating 
in  a  more  extreme  degree.  The  sudden  abatement  of  a  protracted 
and  exhausting  fever,  or  other  forms  of  excitement,  may  be  accom- 
panied by  collapse ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  the  result  of  profuse 
discharges,  of  the  actions  of  poisons,  or  other  extreme  morbid  con- 
ditions. 

S3nicoi)e  is  a  sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  and  differs  from 
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collapse  mainly  in  this  suddenness  and  in  the  completeness  and  more 
transitory  character  of  sach  failare.  Sometimes  when  complete  con- 
sciousness is  lost^  and  often  when  the  patient  is  passing  into  this 
state,  rigidity,  or  occasionally  more  decided  spasms  occur. 

A  more  gradual  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  but  not  necessarily 
accompanied  with  coldness  or  collapse,  is  called  Asthenia. 

Emaciatioii  is  a  general  diminution  or  wasting  of  the  flesh,  and 
particularly  of  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  body,  and  is  produced  by 
various  diseases  interfering  with  nutrition,  or  producing  exhausting 
discbarges,  and  by  deficiency  of  food. 

Obesity  is  a  general  and  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  may  amount  to  a  positive  disease.  It  differs  from  fatty 
degeneration  by  the  fat  not  taking  the  place  of  the  normal  tissues  by 
substitution  for  them,  but  by  being  deposited  in  the  interstices  and 
connective  tissue  of  parts.  The  favorite  seat  of  its  accumulation  is  in 
the  external:  areolar  tissue  and  in  the  omentum.  It  may  be  caused  by 
excessive  alimentation,  and  particularly  by  too  free  indulgence  in  car- 
bonaceous foods ;  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  persons  not  addicted  to 
any  form  of  alimentary  excess. 

Fatty  Infiltration  sometimes  occurs  as  a  local  condition,  fat 
being  deposited  in  particular  organs,  as  in  the  liver  or  heart,  and  found 
in  the  interstices  of  the  proper  tissues,  but  not  taking  their  place.  The 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  fat  may  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of 
the  proper  tissues,  causing  waste,  and  is  likely  to  interfere  also  with 
the  performance  of  function.  Fat  is  lower  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  organization  than  proper  organ  tissues,  and  its  accumulation 
may  be  a  result  of  arrested  or  incomplete  assimilation  of  nutrient 
material. 

HypersBmia,  as  a  strictly  local  condition,  has  already  been  noticed. 
Congestion  was  mentioned  as  a  term  nearly  synonymous ;  but  this 
latter  term  is  often  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  or  as  indicating  a 
more  extensive  and  severe  affection  than  that  usually  indicated  by  the 
term  hyperemia. 

Congestion  is  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  the 
arteries,  the  veins,  or  the  heart ;  and  the  term  may  be  applied  to  accu- 
mulations of  fluids  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Such  an  accumulation 
may  rcsnlt  in  dilatation  of  vessels,  in  hemorrhage,  in  dropsical  effu- 
sions, and  other  exudates ;  and  when  occurring  in  the  heart,  it  may 
distend  its  cavities  and  arrest  its  actions.  Congestion  of  the  brain, 
or  lungs,  or  other  organs,  may,  when  severe,  arrest  their  functions, 
producing  speedy  death.  From  the  suddenness  with  which  serious 
resolts  sometimes  follow,  the  word  has  terrors  to  many  minds,  though 
it  is  generally  a  less  serious  form  of  disease  than  inflammation,  pro- 
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cells,  will  be  found  invested  in  a  thin,  cartilaginous  capsule,  constituir 
ing  it  a  true  cartilage  cell.  Still  nearer  the  injury  the  proliferation  is 
increased,  the  cells  becoming  much  more  numerous  but  smaller,  losing 
their  cartilaginous  or  formed  capsules,  and  assuming  all  the  charac- 
ters of  simple  embryonic  cells,  the  part  thus  being  reduced  to  the 
embryonic  condition.  The  spaces  in  which  these  cells  are  contained 
enlarge  at  the  expense  of  the  hyaline  matter,  and  often  the  cells,  by 
crowding  together,  are  found  to  coalesce.  Then  at  the  surface  of  the 
wound  will  be  found  an  irregularly  scolloped  border,  to  which  is 
attached  and  from  which  has  grown  the  gray  film  of  embryonic  cell- 
tissue  before  mentioned  as  on  the  injured  sur&ce.  Each  of  these 
scollops  represents  a  portion  of  a  primitive  cartilaginous  capsule, 
whose  cavity  has  blended  with  those  around  it,  and  the  gray  embryonic 
mass  is  the  result  of  the  proliferation  of  the  cell-contents  of  these  and 
other  cartilage  capsules. 

The  effect  of  an  injury  in  these  parts  then  is,  first,  growth  and 
proliferation  of  the  protoplasmic  or  living  cell-parts  of  the  cartilage. 
The  new  cells  soon  lose  their  character  of  true  cartilage  cells,  and 
take  on  the  character  of  embryonic  cells.  Secondly,  there  is  progres- 
sive deliquescence*  and  removal  of  the  hyaline  constituents  of  the 
cartilage,  under  this  cell  growth  and  multiplication,  resulting  in  its 
entire  disappearance  when  the  proliferation  has  attained  its  most 
advanced  stage.  The  less  vitalized  hyaline  material  is  doubtless  used 
as  pabulum — is  appropriated  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the 
cells.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Dr.  Rcdfern,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  observed  as  the  result  of  these 
infiammatory  changes  in  cartilage  cells,  a  transformation  of  them 
into  well-formed  pus  cells. 

In  this  process  observed  in  cartilages,  is  a  type  of  what  may  occur 
in  the  cells  and  parts  of  other  tissues  under  inflammatory  irritation, 
in  a  degree  at  least,  independent  of  vessels,  blood,  or  nerves.  It  illus- 
trates also  the  inherent  excitability  of  the  ultimate  tissues.  Experi- 
ments upon  the  mesentery  of  adult  animals  show  slight  modifications 
of  the  inflammatory  process  as  it  is  observed  in  cartilages,  but  essen- 
tially the  same  pheuomena.  The  mesenteric  membrane  consists  of  a 
delicate  net-work,  the  trabeculae  or  threads  of  which  are  often  exceed- 
ingly fine  ;  the  whole  membrane  is  without  blood-vessels  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  consists  solely  of  connective  tissue  and  a  thin  covering  of 
tessellated  epithelium.  By  exciting  inflammation  with  some  irritat- 
ing material,  such  as  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  the 
membrane,  changes  very  like  those  in  the  cartilage  may  be  seen. 
After  some  hours  a  turbid  fluid  is  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the 
turbidity  being  due  to  the  presence  of  cellular  elements  in  different 
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d^rees  of  deyelopment,  which^  instead  of  adhering  to  the  membrane^ 
as  was  the  case  with  the  embryonic  cells  on  the  wounded  surface  of 
the  cartilage,  have  become  detached  and  are  floating  in  a  serous  fluid. 
On  examining  a  drop  of  this  fluid  under  the  microscope,  ordinary 
pus  cells,  besides  larger  cells,  containing  two  or  more  oval,  well- 
defined  nuclei,  more  embryonic  cells,  etc.,  will  be  found  :  and  the 
epithelial  cells  at  the  surface  of  the  membranous  net-work  have  be- 
come larger  and  more  rounded,  have  lost  their  cell-walls,  have  often 
undergone  proliferation,  becoming  pyoid,  and  some  of  them,  though 
still  adherent,  mature  pus  cells.  These  cells  adhere  irregularly  to 
their  points  of  origin,  and  are  invested  and  often  retained  in  their 
original  positions  by  coagulated  fibrine,  which  has  exuded  from  the 
inflamed  surface.  If  no  further  irritation  occurs,  in  a  few  davs  the 
floating  cells  become  opaque,  undergo  fatty  changes,  and  disappear, 
while  those  adhering  to  the  net -work  structure  of  the  peritoneal  mem- 
brane, not  having  advanced  to  the  condition  of  pus,  flatten  and 
resume  the  ordinary  character  of  serous  epithelium.  This  last  fact 
illustrates  the  similarity  of  inflammatory  hyperplasia  and  normal  cell 
production  and  growth. 

Inflammation  in  the  cornea  of  a  frog  shows  a  more  complex  proc- 
ess. This  corneal  tissue  consists  chiefly  of  a  net-work,  formed  by  the 
union  of  rays  of  star-shaped  cells,  the  meshes  or  intervening  spaces 
between  the  rays  of  the  cells  being  filled  with  an  indifferent  substance, 
like  the  hyaline  matter  of  the  cartilage,  and  with  some  other  material 
corresponding  to  the  white  fibrous  bands  of  ordinary  connective  tissue. 
When  infiammation  is  excited  by  touching  a  point  near  the  centre  of 
this  membrane  with  nitrate  of  silver,  changes  soon  take  place,  spread, 
and  involve  the  whole  cornea,  rendering  it  milky  and  opaque.  At 
the  injured  spot  and  its  immediate  vicinity  the  stellate  cells  first 
become  unnaturally  well  defined,  being  a  little  more  granular  or  turbid 
than  normal.  They  then  swell,  their  processes  or  rays  become  thin- 
ner, are  retracted,  and  mostly  disappear,  and  the  growing  cells  assume 
a  nodulated  form.  They  now  separate  from  each  other,  and  become 
isolated  in  the  corneal  matrix,  like  the  cartilage  cells  in  the  hyaline 
substance.  They  now  become  more  opaque,  proliferation  commences 
by  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  nuclei,  each  new  cell  having  a  cover- 
ing of  protoplasm,  until  each  original  cell  becomes  the  parent  cell  of 
a  group  of  embryonic  corpuscles.  There  is  here  the  same  liquefac- 
tion and  disappearance  of  the  intervening  matrix,  and  ultimate  coa- 
lescence of  neighboring  groups,  and  the  same  appearance  of  embryonic 
cell  element,  more  or  less  advanced  toward  the  surface  and  discharged 
from  it,  as  in  the  other  cases  described. 

But  here  in  the  cornea  something  more  occurs.    While  the  changes 
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are  progressing  from  the  centre  whore  the  injury  was  inflicted,  other 
changes  commence  and  proceed  from  the  circumference  toward  the 
centre.  These  changes  consist  in  the  gradual  escape  of  leucocytes 
from  the  now  dilated  marginal  vessels,  and  the  passage  of  these  leuco- 
cytes by  their  amoeboid  motions  into  the  interstitial  spaces  of  the 
ooniea.  These  spaces  they  crowd,  rendering  the  cornea  more  opaque. 
They,  too,  multiply,  mingling  their  new  corpuscles  with  the  prolifer- 
ating corneal  cells,  and  they  are  so  like  them  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  them.  Cohnlieim  and  his  adherents  regarded  all  these  morbid 
cell  developments  as  due  to  the  migration  of  the  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  and  in  some  forms  of  inflammation  and  in  some  tissues, 
the  morbid  corpuscles  are  chiefly,  it  may  be  in  rare  instances  entirely, 
derived  from  this  source  ;  but  in  other  instances,  as  in  the  cartilages 
at  a  distance  from  the  blood-vessels,  the  corpuscles  are  entirely  from 
the  cells  of  the  part ;  and  without  doubt  in  most  instances  both  the 
migrated  leucocytes  and  the  cells  of  the  tissues  unite,  as  seen  in  the 
cornea,  in  the  production  of  similar  embryonic  elements.  Observa- 
tions on  this  point  have  now  been  so  often  and  so  reliably  made  and 
recorded,  that  there  can  be  no  further  grounds  for  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

From  the  analogies  of  physiological  and  pathological  processes 
the  remark  may  bo  ventured,  that  the  normal  production  of  cells  in 
healthy  nutrition  has  the  same  double  origin  that  leucocytes  and 
lymph  cells  have  ;  or  that  corpuscles  migrate,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
physiologically,  and  aid  the  cells  of  the  tissues  in  effecting  growth 
and  repair. 

Processes  essentially  identical  with  those  described  occur  in 
inflammation  of  all  the  tissues — in  "  vascular"  tissues,  in  connective 
tissue,  in  bony  substance,  in  muscles  and  in  nerves,  in  the  proper 
tissue  cells  and  structures  of  special  organs,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  brain, 
etc. ;  though  the  cells  in  these  latter  organs  that  have  received  a  high 
degree  of  development,  and  have  come  to  a  state  of  full  maturity,  may 
not  take  on  changes  so  readily  as  some  of  the  cells  mentioned.  The 
connective-tissue  cells,  the  epithelial  cells,  the -cells  of  glands,  and  the 
endothelium  of  serous  membranes — all  those  that  undergo  more  read- 
ily and  more  rapidly  nutritive  changes — take  on  more  readily  inflam- 
matory metamorphoses,  and  young  elements  more  readily  than  old ; 
still,  recent  observations  prove  that  the  proper  cells  of  the  brain  and 
liver  may  be  the  primary  seat  of  various  morbid  changes. 

Not  only  outside  of  the  vessels,  but  within  them,  in  their  coats 
and  their  contents,  important  changes  take  place  in  the  process  of 
inflamination.  Some  pathologists,  indeed,  regard  the  vascular  changes 
as  first  in    occurrence    and  importance ;    and    undoubtedly,   in  a 
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majority  of  cases,  changes  in  the  vessels,  in  their  vital  endowments 
and  actions,  their  relations  to  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  occur  early, 
and  exert  a  profound  influence  upon  the  process. 

Among  the  most  obvious  external  evidences  of  inflammation  are 
the  redness  of  the  part  and  the  throbbing  of  the  arteries  leading  to  it. 
The  redness  is  produced  by  enlargement  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  them.  The  active  processes 
going  on  outside  of  the  vessels  would  create  a  demand  for  an  increased 
supply  of  pabulum,  and  of  the  blood  which  furnishes  it ;  and  this 
increased  demand  can  be  supplied  only  by  the  vessels,  which  soon 
dilate  and  bring  to  the  part  a  greater  quantity  of  blood. 

If  any  living,  transparent,  vascular  tissue,  as  the  web  of  the  frog's 
foot  or  the  bat's  wing,  be  sufficiently  irritated,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  small  arteries  of  the  irritated  part  gradually  dilate,  and  before 
long  may  attain  twice  their  normal  calibre — that  at  length  (perhaps 
in  some  hours)  the  capillaries  and  veins  follow  suit,  and  all  the 
vessels  become  expanded.  While  these  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
vessels  are  going  on,  changes  are  occurring  in  the  blood  stream  within 
them.  While  the  arteries  alone  are  affected,  the  rate  of  flow  is  in- 
creased, and  there  is  a  state  of  active  hyperaemia — a  condition  which 
has  already  been  described.  As  the  veins  and  capillaries  become 
dilated  also,  the  flow  of  blood  is  retarded  ;  it  usually  goes  on,  becom- 
ing slower  and  slower,  the  blood  oscillating  in  some  of  the  capillaries  ; 
the  white  corpuscles  accumulate  and  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels ; 
at  length  the  motion  in  the  vessels  at  the  part  most  advanced  in  the 
inflammation  ceases,  and  the  blood  is  in  a  state  of  stasis.  It  now 
loses  much  of  its  serum  by  osmosis  through  the  vascular  coats,  or  at 
any  rate  the  serum  is  largely  displaced  by  the  crowding  in  of  the 
corpuscles,  white  and  red,  which  often  become  wedged  together  in  an 
apparently  amorphous  mass. 

The  vessels  immediately  around  this  inflamed  part  have  become 
dilated,  and  the  blood  is  circulating  through  them  in  increased 
quantity  and  with  increased  velocity  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  much  more  blood 
flows  to  and  through  a  part,  taking  into  account  the  whole  organ 
affected,  than  normally.  This  was  long  ago  proved  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
who  by  ligating  both  arms  of  a  man,  one  of  whose  hands  was  in- 
flamed, and  opening  freely  a  vein  at  the  bend  of  each  arm,  found 
more  than  twice  as  much  blood  to  flow  in  a  given  time  from  the  vein 
returning  the  blood  from  the  inflamed  member  as  from  the  well 
one.  The  same  difference  would  not  occur  in  all  cases,  much  dejwnd- 
ing  upon  the  stage  of  inflammation,  its  more  active  or  passive 
Character,  etc.  ;  but  usually  more  than  the  normal  quantity  of  blood 
flows  to  and  through  an  inflamed  organ.     In  non- vascular  parts,  the 
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vessels  in  the  neighborhood,  from  which  euch  parta  receive  ( 
nourish  men  t  by  osmosis,  undergo  Bimilur  changes  of  dilatation,  and 
in  them  uii  mcroased  flow  of  blood  occurs.  Thus  an  iuSammaticin 
in  the  non-vaHcnliir  part  miiy  be  fully  developed  without  a  stasis  of 
blood  at  any  point.  The  arteries,  the  veina,  and  the  capillarieB,  all, 
but  in  difleretft  degrees,  have  the  power  of  active  contraclion  and 
active  diliitati on,  at  least  of  dilating  while  tonicity  is  still  preserved  ; 
and  the  increased  flow  of  blood  ia  probably  an  active  process,  not  only 
in  the  heart  and  lurgor  arteries,  but  in  the  veins  and  capillaries  as 
well ;  and  when  the  action  of  the  smaller  vessels,  by  impairment  of 
vitality,  ceases,  tlie  blood  flow  may  he  retarded  or  arrested,  thoagh 
the  heart  .sends  it  forth  with  equal  force.  The  adherence  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels  tends  to  block  them  up  and 
aids  in  arresting  the  flow.  This  disposition  of  the  blood  corpusclea 
is  due  to  a  chiingod  relation  between  the  coats  of  the  vessels  and  the 
tissues  without,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  blood  itself  on  the  other.  . 
Normally  there  is  an  attraction  by  the  tissues  for  the  elements  of  the 
blood,  and  a  selection  of  those  they  need.  In  inflammation  that  at- 
traction seems  to  be  increased  and  to  be  less  discriminative.  There 
are  new  elements  in  the  blood  when  inflammation  and  fever  are 
present — at  least  new  proportions  of  elements — more  solid  materials, 
and  the  greater  attractive  power  of  the  tissues  seems  to  draw  all  the 
elements,  not  excepting  entirely  the  red  corpuscles,  through  the  coats 
of  the  vessels.  Whatever  be  the  explanation,  in  the  condition  of 
stasia  and  crowding  of  blood  corpuscles,  the  migration  of  the  leu- 
cocytes, generally  in  free  qnaattties,  takes  place.  Their  passage  is 
olTeclod  mostly  through  the  veins.  They  are  plainly  seen  to  adhere 
to  and  penetrate  their  walls,  disappearing  from  within  and  appearing 
on  the  ontsido  like  swelling  buds,  and  at  length  passing  through,  they 
remain  attachetl  to  the  outsido  of  the  vein  for  a  short  time  by  a 
slender  thread.  This  then  jiekls,  and  the  leucocyte  travels  off  among 
the  elements  of  the  softened  tissues,"  mingling  with  young  proliferat- 
ing colls,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cornea.  It  is  at  least  probable,  tbongh 
it  is  a  point  difficult  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  an  attractive  force 
on  the  part  of  the  tissues,  as  well  as  a  propulsive  force  on  the  part  of 
the  leucocytes  causing  their  migration.  Some  of  the  red  corpusclee 
follow  the  white  in  their  passage  thi-ough  the  walls  of  the  vessels; 
but  when  any  largo  quantity  of  these  are  found  outside  of  the  vesBcl!^ 
it  is  doubtless  by  rupture  of  their  conts. 

Associated  with  the  passage  of  the  corpuscles,  as  already  intimated, 
there  is  a  free  exudation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  having  ia  it  more 
solid  material  than  normal,  constituting  the  well-known  common 
infiamnmtory  exudate.     This  i8  composed  largely  of  serum,  bat  it 
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differs  from  the  effasion  which  takes  place  as  the  result  of  simple 
mechanical  congestion  and  pressure.  It  usually  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  albumen  and  fibrine^  and  these  ingredients  are  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  severity,  and  are  varied  by  the  character  of  the 
inflammation.  The  quality  of  this  exudate  is  otherwise  modified  by 
the  tissues  through  which  it  passes,  and  by  the  cavities  or  surfaces 
where  it  is  found,  as  well  as  by  the  kind  and  grade  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. The  swelling  which  accompanies  inflammation  is  due  largely 
to  these  exudates,  though  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  part,  and  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  tissue,  aid  this 
result  As  the  exudate  contains  more  or  less  spontaneously  coagu- 
lable  material  (fibrine)  the  swelling  will  be  harder  or  softer ;  and  when 
the  texture  of  the  inflamed  part  is  loope,  a  more  abundant  serous  effu- 
sion is  apt  to  occur,  producing  infiltration  or  oedema  of  the  tissues 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  actual  inflammation. 

In  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  the  tissue  is  not  only  infil- 
trated, but  a  free  discharge  usually  takes  place  from  the  surface  ;  and 
into  serous  cavities,  when  their  lining  membrane  is  inflamed,  a  still 
more  free  discharge  is  likely  to  occur. 

In  the  severer  grades  of  inflammation  on  serous  sui*faccs  a  large 
quantity  of  fibrine  is  usually  in  the  exudate,  which  speedily  coagulates, 
and  this,  together  with  a  large  number  of  cell-elements,  which  is  a 
leading  characteristic  of  infiammatory  exudates,  constitutes  the  false 
membrane  which  will  be  described  farther  on.  The  greater  number  of 
these  cell-structures  or  elements  are  probably  from  the  leucocytes  of 
the  blood,  but  the  cells  of  the  tissues,  multiplied,  form  a  part  of  these 
elements. 

Prom  the  compact  structure  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  large  effusions 
cannot  take  place  into  their  substance,  and  the  effusion  which  occurs 
is  80  mingled  with  the  tissue  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it 
In  the  kidneys  the  effusion  readily  takes  place  into  the  uriniferous 
tubes,  and  appears  in  the  urine,  being  detectable  there  as  albumen  and 
casts. 

In  the  lungs,  where  the  texture  is  more  loose  and  the  vessels  are  less 
firmly  supported,  free  exudation  occurs,  often  into  the  connective  tis- 
sue, but  more  especially  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  air  vesicles  and 
the  tubes. 

How  far  the  retardation  of  the  blood-flow  and  the  exudation  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis  and  leucocytes  depend  upon  the  blood  itself,  and  how 
far  they  are  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  vesseh  and  tissues  with- 
out, it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  determine.  Some  recent  experi- 
ments seem  to  indicate  that  more  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
vessels,  and  less  upon  that  of  the  bloody  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
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Neither  is  the  exact  amount  of  influence  exerted  by  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, central  and  vaso-motor,  over  the  process,  determined. 

Cohnheim  asserts  that  simple  congestion  of  the  arteries,  however 
great,  never  results  in  increased  transudation,  but  that  inflammation 
is  always  accompanied  by  such  transudation  ;  that  the  swelling  of  arte- 
rial congestion  is  limited  to  the  enlargement  caused  by  the  expansion 
of  the  vessels  and  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  part,  and 
is  not  enhanced  by  any  effusion. (?) 

In  venous  or  passive  hypersemia  effusion  takes  place,  and  the 
swelling  is  increased  beyond  that  produced  by  the  increase  of  blood, 
but  heat  is  regularly  wanting.  The  exudate  here  has  no  more  of  the 
cellular  element  than  is  contained  in  every  normal  transudate ;  but^ 
when  the  congestion  is  intense,  blood  corpuscles  may  be  present.  In 
inflammation  the  white  corpuscles  abound  in  the  extidate,  and  it  is 
very  much  more  concentrated. 

That  the  nerves  exert  a  decided  influence  over  nutrition,  healthy 
and  morbid,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  to  what  extent  these  processes 
may,  or  do,  originate  and  go  on  independent  of  the  nerves,  is  another 
point  not  decided. 

That  tissues  possess  a  degree  of  impressibility  and  power  of  action 
independent  of  nervous  influence,  is  shown  by  the  experiments  upon 
fragments  of  the  frog's  heart  already  referred  to ;  and  some  recent 
experiments  by  Cohnheim  have  shown  that  inflammation  may  be 
induced  in  a  frog's  tongue  when  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
system  was  only  by  the  artery  and  veins.  But  vaso-motor  nerves 
probably  followed  the  vessels  to  the  part,  and  for  all  that  is  shown,  a 
ganglion,  or  comparatively  independent  nerve-element,  may  have  been 
in  the  frog's  tongue  itself,  as  is  in  the  heart  of  that  batrachian. 

That  the  central  nervous  element  in  man  has  far  more  control  over 
all  his  functions  than  that  element  has  in  the  frog,  is  well  known ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  human  organism  the  nervous 
system  exercises  a  very  large  degree  of  influence. 

The  division  or  paralysis  of  certain  organic  nerves  leading  to  a 
part.,  is  not  nnfrequently  followed  by  inflammation  and  other  organic 
changes  of  that  part,  and  morbid  impressions  upon  nerves  may  initiate 
the  inflammatory  process.  Many  impressions  modifying  the  actions 
of  vessels  and  tissues  are  made  upon  the  nerves,  and  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  parts  either  by  direct  or  reflex  communication  ;  still,  morbid 
impressions  made  directly  upon  the  tissues,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  cartilages  and  the  cornea,  or  impressions  upon  the  walls  of 
vessels,  or  morbid  conditions  of  those  walls,  have  much  to  do  with 
their  functions  in  increasing,  diminishing,  and  otherwise  modifying 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
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Althongh  inflammation  may  be  produced  and  eastained  by  irritat- 
ing impressions  or  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  elements  of  the  tissues^ 
as  proven  by  experiments  upon  the  non-vascular  parts  just  referred 
to^  yet  the  action  of  the  vessels,  and  the  exudates  poured  out  of  the 
blood  play  an  important  part  in  the  changes  of  the  inflamed  tissues. 
In  fact,  all  these  elements  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  the  pro« 
dnction  of  the  inflammatory  phenomena,  and  while  wo  may  usefully 
consider  the  comparative  influcnco  of  each  as  bearing  upon  the  differ- 
ent special  objects  most  important  to  be  aimed  at  in  treatment,  yet  we 
must  look  upon  the  process  in  its  aggregate  of  special  phenomena,  and 
give  attention  to  its  apparent  features  as  found  in  actual  cases. 

The  blood  is  undoubtedly  changed  in  inflammation  and  in  the 
fever  accompanying  it,  in  its  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  properties, 
and  in  its  relations  to  the  vessels  and  tissues — sometimes  as  a  cause  of 
other  phenomena,  and  sometimes  as  a  consequence  of  them.  The 
amount  of  fibrine  is  markedly  increased,  the  white  corpuscles  are  in 
much  larger  numbers,  and  the  red  discs,  though  accumulating  in  the 
inflamed  part,  are  gradually,  sometimes  rapidly,  diminished  in  the 
general  system,  their  debris  coloring  the  urine ;  and  the  result  of 
this  in  protracted  cases  is  anaemia  and  debility.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale 
regards  changes  of  the  blood  as  the  most  important  element  in  inflam- 
mations and  fevers,  two  conditions  wliich  he  regards  as  strikingly 
analogous — almost  identical  so  far  as  this  state  of  the  blood  is  con- 
cerned. He  says  that  the  extractive  matter  soluble  in  boiling  water 
is  much  increased,  probably  from  insufficient  oxidation  ;  various  sub- 
stances remaining  unoxidized,  or  but  partially  oxidized,  pass  out  of  the 
system  slowly  in  a  suboxidized  state.  He  thinks  an  excess  of  soluble 
materials  in  the  blood  penetrates  the  tissues,  passing  through  the 
small  vessels  more  freely  than  serum,  and  that  these  materials  are 
appropriated  by  the  tissues  to  their  detriment ;  that  instead  of  thus 
being  retained,  they  should  have  passed  off  as  carbonic  acid,  urea,  etc. 
He  further  states  that  the  bioplasts  are  increased  in  size,  and  that  there 
is  increased  growth  of  germinal  matter  in  all  inflammations  and 
fevers,  showing  their  analogies.  He  shows  from  experiments  that 
there  is  twice  the  quantity  of  matter  soluble  in  boiling  water  in  the  blood 
of  cattle  affected  with  the  cattle  fever  that  there  is  in  healthy  ox  blood, 
and  that  the  blood  contains  more  solid  matter  in  these  cases  than 
normal  blood  as  shown  by  evaporation.  He  thinks  this  matter  forms 
a  pabulum  which  is  very  readily  appropriated  by  degraded  forms  of 
bioplasm  in  the  diseased  tissues,  leading  to  morbid  products.  He 
doubts  what  is  believed  by  others,  that  any  morbid  state  is  produced 
by  too  much  oxidation,  or  peroxidation,  and  afiSrms  his  belief  that 
insufScient  oxidation  is  general  in  diseases  of  all  kinds.     Whether 
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these  views  be  correct  to  the  extent  declared  may  well  be  questioned, 
but  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Beale  renders  them  worthy  of  attention  ; 
and  that  very  many  diseases  are  accompanied  and  aggravated  by 
diminished  oxidation  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  changes  in  the 
blood  occur  and  contribute,  often  largely,  to  the  morbid  phenomena, 
both  in  inflammation  and  fever — conditions  so  nearly  allied  that  fever 
always  accompanies  inflammation,  sometimes  precedes  it — cannot  be 
questioned. 

The  blood  of  a  person  laboring  under  an  inflammation,  when  stand- 
ing in  a  vessel  after  being  drawn,  is  huffed  ;  as,  either  by  its  slower 
coagulation,  or  by  the  more  rapid  sinking  of  the  corpuscles  from 
adhering  together,  the  coagulated  fibrine  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  has 
not  closed  within  its  meshes  sufficient  corpuscles  to  give  it  the  usual 
red  color  of  the  clot ;  and  it  is  cupped,  has  a  concave  or  cup-shaped 
surface  from  shrinking  at  the  top,  as  it  coagulates,  more  than  below, 
where  the  corpuscles  have  gravitated,  preventing  so  much  contraction 
and  keeping  up  its  bulk. 

Besides  these  more  apparent,  and  perhaps  more  constant,  changes 
in  the  blood,  there  are  doubtless  various  vital  changes— changes  in  its 
activities  and  relations  to  the  tissues,  in  its  function  as  an  oxygen 
carrier,  etc — less  demonstrable,  but  not  less  important;  and  further,  it 
is  the  receptacle  of  various  substances  foreign  to  itself,  as  previously 
pointed  out,  which  act  as  excitants  to  inflammatoiy  and  other  morbid 
processes.  These  foreign  substances,  taken  in  from  without,  and  often 
multiplied  within  the  system,  or  those  materials  generated  there,  are 
the  common  causes  of  specific  inflammations,  as  well  as  the  whole 
class  of  zymotic  fevers. 

We  have  seen  how  the  tissues  are  changed  in  their  histological 
elements.  In  their  grosser  appearances  swelling  commonly  occurs, 
and,  as  already  intimated,  is  partly  from  the  increased  quantity«of 
blood,  partly  from  proliferation  of  tissue  cells,  but  more  commonly 
from  the  exudation  which  occurs  ;  while  the  proper  normal  tissues, 
especially  in  severe  cases,  change  in  the  direction  of  decay. 

The  nerves  of  an  inflamed  part  are  irritated  by  the  process,  are 
often  pressed  upon  by  the  exudates,  and  sometimes  disintegrated  by 
the  destructive  changes.  As  consequences  there  are  sensations  of 
burning,  of  pain,  frequent  throbbing,  and  of  tenderness ;  and  there 
are  various  sympathetic  irritations  in  more  or  less  distant  parts. 

The  inflammatory  exudates,  or  the  matters  appearing  in  sensible 
amounts  as  the  products  or  results  of  the  inflammatory  processes,  are 
serum,  blood,  mucus,  pus,  and   lymph,  or  common   inflammatory 

exudate. 

Serum  is  exuded  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  favored  by  the 
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internal  pressnre,  bj  the  distention,  attenuation  and  softening  of  their 
walls,  and  by  the  looseness  of  the  texture  of  the  parts,  or  the  freedom 
of  the  surface  involved  in  the  inflammation.  The  character  of  the 
surfaces  or  tissues,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  inflammation  also 
modify  its  effusion.  More  or  less  serum  is  mingled  with  all  the  other 
exudates. 

Blood  is  not  unfrequently  found,  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  either 
in  the  tissues  or  upon  surfaces,  mingled  with  other  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts. As  already  stated,  to  a  limited  extent  and  in  small  numbers, 
red  blood  corpuscles  may  pass  through  the  coats  of  vessels  without 
destruction  of  continuity;  but  wLen  they  are  in  any  considerable 
amount,  rupture  of  vessels  has,  generally  at  least,  taken  place.  In 
dysentery  and  pneumonia  blood  is  commonly  present  in  the  exudates, 
and  often  inflamed  tissues  are  stained  with  blood  poured  out  into  their 
structure. 

In  ulcerative  processes  blood  is  frequently  effused  from  the  open- 
ing of  vessels,  and  sometimes  in  large  quantities. 

Mucus  is  commonly  freely  produced  in  inflammation  of  mucous  t 
membranes.    D.  I.  Hamilton,  M.  B.  F.  E.  C.  S.  Ed.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  Ed.,. 
Demonstrator  of  Pathology,  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Patholo- 
gist to  the  Eoyal  Infirmary,  in  his  careful  study  of  acute  bronchitis, 
says  there  is  an  abnormal  production  of  the  fluid  matter  of  the- 
mucus,  and  of  small  spherical  cells,  or  mucous  corpuscles,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  secretion  from  the  mucous  follicles,  mingled  commonly  with 
leucocytes  from  the  blood,  and  with  detached  or  aborted  epithelial 
cells  from  the  membrane.     This  latter  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
mucous  corpuscles  in  acute  bronchitis. 

The  young  cells  manifesting  life  are  either  from  leucocytes,  or  are 
produced  within  the  epithelial  cells  by  endogenous  multiplications. 
Between  the  appearance  of  mucous  corpuscles  and  pus,  there  is  no 
clear  line  of  demarkation,  and  frequently  well-formed  mucous  globules 
and  pus  corpuscles  are  mingled  together.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  often  one  of  degree  of  development.  The  severer  the  inflam- 
mation, the  greater  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  pus. 

Pub  is  another  product  of  inflammation,  and  is  never  produced 
without  that  process.  Its  formation  and  accumulation  is  called 
Suppuration.  What  is  called  "laudable  pus"  is  a  homogeneous- 
looking  creamy  matter,  of  bland  consistence  and  mawkish  odor  ;  but 
when  examined  with  a  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  globular 
bodies  floating  in  a  serous,  alkaline  fluid,  called  the  Liquor  Puris. 
This  fluid  resembles  the  liquor  sanguinis;  but  in  addition  to  the 
ingredients  of  the  latter  fluid,  the  liquor  puris  often  contains  a 
peculiar  albuminoid  substance  called  pyine,  and  may  also  contain  a 
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moderate  quantity  of  other  substances^  as  a  little  blood,  and  occa- 
sionally vibriones,  without  destroying  its  character  as  laudable  or 
"orthodox  pus." 

The  pus  corpuscles,  as  seen  in  the  tissues,  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  leucocytes.  As  seen  after  removal  from  the  body,  with  proper 
magnifying  and  defining  power,  they  are  spherical,  spheroidal,  or  more 
irregularly-shaped  semi-transparent  bodies,  from  the  ^J^^flth  to  ^j^th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  a  variable  number  of  grannies, 
especially  upon  the  surface,  and  usually  one  or  more  distinct  nuclei.. 
The  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid  clears  away  some  of  the  granules, 
causes  the  cells  to  swell,  they  become  more  transparent  and  spherical, 
and  the  nuclei  are  rendered  more  visible.  There  are  variations  as  to  the 
size  of  the  corpuscles,  the  amount  of  granular  matter,  and  as  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  nuclei.  Young  pus  corpuscles,  white  blood 
corpuscles,  lymph  corpuscles,  and  many  other  young  cells  from  pro- 
liferating tissues,  are  often  undistinguishable ;  all  consist  of  masses 
of  contractile  protoplasm,  and  are  often  called  by  the  common  name 
of  leucocytes  or  pyoid  cells.  They  all  possess  the  power  of  spon- 
taneous movement,  of  appropriating  nourishment,  and  of  growing, 
are  capable  of  multiplication,  and  thus  present  all  the  necessary 
properties  of  living  matter,  and  while  living  they  undergo  continuous 
alterations  in  form  and  location,  wandering  among  the  tissues.  There 
is  but  slight  microscopical  difference  between  even  typical  pus  cor- 
puscles and  the  corpuscles  developed  previous  to  the  full  suppurative 
stage  of  an  inflammation,  by  the  proliferation  of  connective-tissue 
cells  and  other  stationary  protoplasmic  bodies ;  and  as  little  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  emigrant  leucocytes ;  and  beyond  ques- 
tion the  pus  cells  originate  both  in  altered  tissue  cells  and  in  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  "  Indeed,  at  every  suppurating  surface 
the  gradual  transition  of  the  one  into  the  other  may  be  readily 
observed. " — (Bristotoe. ) 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  full-formed  and  completely  mature 
pus  cells  are  then  capable  of  multiplication,  and  it  is  certain  that 
their  more  active  vitality  ceases  very  soon  after  their  maturity  ;  and 
although  they  retain  for  a  much  longer  time  suflBcient  life-force  to 
prevent  decomposition,  they  are  incapable  of  further  development; 
they  never,  like  other  cells,  form  fibres  or  tissues,  and  they  change 
slowly,  and  only  in  the  direction  of  degeneration  and  decay. 

The  term  "  dead  blastema,"  applied  to  pus  as  a  short  definition, 
or  as  descriptive  of  its  nature,  since  the  advent  of  more  exact  knowl- 
edge and  the  abandonment  of  the  old  doctrine  of  blastema,  or  of  a 
formless  fluid  out  of  which  forms  are  produced,  must  of  course  dis- 
appear from  the  vocabulary  of  those  who  do  not  linger  too  &r  behind 
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the  adyancement  of  pathological  knowledge.  It  was  never  consistent 
even  with  the  theory  of  blastema,  and  the  only  apology  for  its  use 
was  in  the  fact  that  when  fully  formed  and  entirely  mature,  pus  cor- 
puscles wore  incapable  of  further  developmental  changes,  and  like  other 
mature  organisms  must  cither  remain  stationary,  and  that  but  for  a 
time,  or  sooner  undergo  the  process  of  death  and  decay.  On  no 
rational  theory  or  supposition  could  an  organic  particle  or  body  like 
the  pus  corpuscle,  with  a  cell-wall  and  its  contents,  especially  its 
nuclei,  be  the  result  of  the  death  of  a  homogeneous  substance,  though 
capable,  when  living,  of  producing  forms,  as  the  fancied  blastema 
was  supposed  to  be.  Organisms,  however  simple,  are  produced  by  a 
process  of  life,  not  of  death.  The  forms  supposed  to  be  produced  from 
the  "blastema,"  were  no  longer  the  ''blastema"  itself,  and  ''dead 
blastema  "  must  at  least  be  as  devoid  of  organic  forms  as  living.  But 
the  clear  observation  of  facts  displaces  errors,  and  no  further  refuta- 
tion of  this  is  required.  In  the  light  of  the  microscopical  observa- 
tions of  the  inflammatory  process  in  transparent  tissues  and  on  sup- 
purating surfaces,  already  noticed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  some  of 
the  steps  which  lead  to  the  development  of  pus  (not  to  the  death  of  a 
fancied  homogeneous  substance  which  was  thought  capable  of  pro- 
ducing forms),  and  it  would  seem  that  further  controversy  in  regard 
to  its  origin  must  cease. 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  inflammatory  proliferation  is  going 
on  in  a  tissue,  the  indifferent  or  less  vitalized  stroma  between  the 
groups  of  active  cells  is  softened,  eroded,  and  disappears,  and  neighbor- 
ing groups  of  cells  come  together  and  constitute  a  continuous  mass  of 
embryonic  or  young  cetl  tissue.  These  cells,  thus  in  contact  for  a 
time,  cohere  together,  either  in  the  manner  of  epithelial  cells,  or  by 
some  scanty  adhesive  material.  It  needs  only  the  separation  of  these 
cells  by  the  loss  of  this  cohesive  property,  which  may  be  effected  by 
the  pouring  in  of  serous  fluid  constituting  the  liquor  puris,  and  a 
trifling  further  maturation  of  the  cells,  to  constitute  perfect  pus.  It 
is  thus  essentially  that  suppuration,  in  part  at  least,  takes  place  at 
the  surface  of  an  ulcer,  and  also  in  this  manner  abscesses  form  ;  but 
in  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  tissue  cells,  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  increased  and  made  more  active  by  the  inflammatory 
excitement,  gather  to  the  part,  penetrate  the  vessel?  and  other  changed 
tissues,  and  mingle  with  the  embryonic  tissue  cells,  partake  of  their 
character,  and  join  with  them  in  their  after  course. 

In  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  softening  occurs  at  the  point  of  the 
most  advanced  changes  in  a  proliferating  region,  and  the  cells  which 
would  otherwise  have  formed  a  solid  exudate,  and  perhaps  have  been 
formed  in  time  into  a  solid,  adventitious,  but  living  tissue,  change^ 
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by  separation  and  slight  modification^  into  pns  corpuscles ;  and  the 
swelling,  which  before  was  more  or  less  hard  and  firm^  becomes  soft 
and  fluctuating. 

By  the  extension  of  this  process ;  by  the  conyersion  of  the  tissue 
cells  into  embryonic  and  pus  cells ;  by  the  erosion  and  transformation 
of  the  less  Titalized  material ;  by  the  appropriation  of  its  matter  and 
of  the  matter  of  the  albuminous  exudates  from  the  blood  to  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  the  cells ;  and  by  the  swarming  in  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  leucocytes,  an  abscess  obtains  its  dimensions,  spreads  in 
the  direction  of  the  least  resistance,  usually  toward  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  forms  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  pus  cor- 
puscles within  the  cavity,  if  not  obtaining  an  outlet  sooner  or  later, 
sometimes  quite  soon,  especially  in  low  conditions  of  the  system, 
undergo  degenerative  changes,  lose  their  vitality,  and  perish.  Their 
protoplasm  is  replaced  by  fatty  particles,  and  they  swell  and  break  up, 
or  they  contract  and  become  o))aque  and  angular,  or  calcareous  depos- 
its take  place  within  them,  forming  a  mortar-like  mass  or  a  cheesy 
detritus ;  and  as  softening  goes  on  absorption  follows,  and  a  more  or 
les6  perfect  cure  of  the  abscess  ensues.  A  natural  or  artificial  opening 
of  the  abscess  and  discharge  of  its  contents  often  greatly  hastens  the 
cure. 

Pus,  when  "  laudable,*'  forming  in  an  abecess  or  elsewhere  in  a 
person  of  vigv>rvnis  constitution  and  free  from  septic  tendencies,  and 
when  the  injury  is  not  so  severe  as  to  lower  general  or  local  vitality 
too  much,  does  not  reailily  yield  to  chemical  forces,  but  long  resists 
deoomjK>sition. 

But  pus  of  recent  formation  does  not  always  present  the  character 
of  laudable  pus,  as  deseriUHl.  It  sometimes  is  thin  and  watery,  and  is 
called  ichorous  pus  :  it  s^miotimes  contains  a  more  or  less  free  mixture 
of  changing  bUxxU  and  is  s;ud  to  Iv  suHioHs  ;  and  sometimes  it  con- 
tains jvHrticlesof  di\id  and  dinvmiKv^ing  tissue,  or  dead  and  decompos- 
ing exudate*,  and  x^fttid  pus*  and  is  often  then  very  irritating  and 
]H>is^.nunis,  esjHvially  when  in  ivnnei*tion  with  large  surfiaces;  and 
when  alvk^rKnl  into  the  oinnilaiiim  the  nu^t  disastn>us  results  follow, 
and  it  is  oalliHl  stuiic  pns.  Tlio  prt^Miw  of  lvH*teria  favors  tbeee  as 
well  as  other  diXHuniH^sini*  oh»ni;:\^s,  and  aggravates  all  the  symptoms, 
general  and  Kval»  In  praetiiv  with  o^vn  wounds,  these  bacteria 
rvquiTe  exclusion  and  di^irnotion  bv  ctoat\Hm>ss  and  various  antiseptic 
moans. 

In  ivrtain  ivnditivms  of  the  svstem  the  pus  vvlK  aUuoi?t  or  quite 
at  their  fonuativm,  an*  itujvrfivt,  >hn\cU\L  and  irt^rular :  and 
sometinuM?,  instead  of  lvin>:  i\\\\\  do\vlv»}H\K  nianv  ai\*  left  in  the  form 
of  granule  cells,  or  mei\*  uu^UvuUr  dvbris.     lu  ;^'\^*re  crushing  inju- 
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ries,  gnnshot  woands,  etc.,  CTon  in  previously  healthy  persons,  some 
parts  may  be  deprived  of  vitality,  and  others  so  severely  injured  ae  to 
become  necrosed,  vrhile  other  adjoining  parts  are  only  so  much  injured 
as  to  excite  inflammation.  In  these  cases  the  pus  will  be  mingled 
with  dead  and  decaying  tissue  in  various  proportions,  and  when 
**  laudable  "  pus  appears  the  signs  are  more  favorable.  Here  the  for- 
mation of  pus  often  appropriates  injured  material  which  might  other- 
wise putrefy  and  become  a  source  of  septic  infection. 

Though  the  formation  of  pus  is  always  an  inflammatory  process, 
and  therefore  abnormal  and  in  a  sense  morbid,  yet  the  production  of 
'Maudable  "  pus  is  often  spoken  of  as  ''healthy"  suppuration,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  those  more  injurious  forms  just  mentioned. 

In  connection  with  the  production  of  pus  and  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  the  destructive  effects  of  inflammation  have  already  been 
adverted  ta  These  destructive  processes  are  shown  in  the  softening 
and  disintegration  which  take  place  in  the  less  vitalized  stroma,  or 
hyaline  substance  of  cartilage,  in  the  white  fibrous  element  in  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  in  the  earthy  matrix  of  bone  and  other  parts,  Vhile 
the  cell  multiplication  is  in  progress. 

Destructive  or  degenerative  processes  often  occur  in  inflamed  or- 
gans, in  elements  not  the  immediate  seat  of  the  proliferative  changes, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  exudates,  or  the  deranged  and  en- 
feebled nutrition  from  contiguous  sympathy,  or  from  the  heat  of 
fever  and  the  general  derangement  which  an  inflammatory  condi- 
tion induces.  Destructive  changes  occur  in  a  more  marked  form  in 
the  processes  of  ulceration  or  necrobiosis,  and  in  that  of  gangrene  or 
necrosis,  as  the  results  of  inflammation.  As  already  stated,  an  injury 
may  be  so  severe  in  a  part  as  to  deprive  it  of  life,  while  an  adjoining 
part  may  be  excited  to  inflammation.  But  gangrene  maybe  the  effect 
of  an  inflammation.  This  may  result  from  the  obstruction  of  arteries 
supplying  the  part,  by  clots  forming  within  them,  or  by  thickening  of 
their  walls,  or  by  pressure  upon  them  by  exudates,  thus  arresting 
nutrition ;  and  the  extreme  heat  and  other  morbid  actions  of  an 
intense  or  an  adynamic  inflammation,  independent  of  these  obstruc- 
tions, may  overcome  vitality  and  produce  the  same  destructive  results. 

In  inflammatory  gangrene  the  parts  are  generally  moist  and  swollen; 
as  in  the  preceding  process,  they  are  infiltrated  with  exudates. 

In  ulceration  or  necrobiosis  the  destruction,  instead  of  being  in 
mass,  is  molecular  or  in  small  fragments,  and  is  progressive  while  the 
process  continues.  It  resembles  the  destruction  of  elements  in  sup- 
puration, as  already  described,  but  differs  from  it  in  involving  more 
indiscriminately  the  tissues,  and  in  the  open  character  of  the  sore.  In 
ulceration  there  is  excavation  of  the  surface,  the  destroyed  material 
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being  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  pus  and  of  small  devitalized  particles 
of  tissue  ;  and  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  softened  and  liquefied 
material  is  absorbed  away.  When  the  destructive  process  has  ceased, 
and  granulation  and  repair  are  going  on^  the  sore  is  called  an  ulcer 
until  the  healing  is  complete. 

Common  inflammatory  exudate  or  coagulable  lymph  is  a  charac- 
teristic product  of  inflammation.  It  consists  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
which,  however,  contains  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  fibrine, 
readily  coagulating  or  fibriUating  on  being  removed  from  the  vessels. 
It  also  contains  corpuscles  derived  from  the  blood,  and  particularly 
from  the  proliferating  tissue  cells.  It  contains  the  same  corpuscular 
elements  already  described,  but  with  the  addition  of  fibrine  and  other 
albuminous  matters  exuded  from  the  blood. 

This  lymph  exudation  or  deposit  may  be  in  tissues  or  upon  surfaces, 
and  is  most  characteristic  or  typical  on  ^rous  membranes,  though 
excellent  specimens  are  often  found  between  the  lips  of  wounds.  As 
recently  exuded  upon  a  surface,  it  is  a  straw-colored,  gelatinous- 
looking  substance,  of  greater  or  less  tenacity,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions of  fl  brine,  corpuscles,  and  serum  it  may  contain,  and  is  in 
layers  of  various  thickness,  from  a  thin  film  to  several  lines  in  depth. 

This  material,  whether  deposited  within  tissues  or  upon  surfaces, 
may  undergo  different  changes.  The  fibrinous  materials  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  fluid  exudated,  and  the  corpuscles  may  be  released 
and  develop  into  pus,  or  the  whole  may  liquefy  and  be  absorbed  away. 
In  other  cases  the  fibrinous  felting  may  retain  its  consistence,  the  cor- 
puscles elongate,  shoot  out  processes,  and  form  into  fibres,  and  these 
elements  uniting  may  form  a  tissue  of  some  thickness,  or  the  corpus- 
cles may  be  flattened  out  into  epithelial  cells. 

When  this  flbrinous  and  corpuscular  material  is  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  dei>08iteil  ujwn  a  surface,  it  is  called  a  false  or  adven- 
titious membrane.  It  may  remain  for  some  time  comparatively 
unaltered,  it  may  bnnik  down  and  l)e  removed,  or  it  may  receive 
blood-vessels  in  loops  fn>ni  the  jmrts  ujwn  which  it  is  deposited  and 
become  organized  into  a  living  tissue  ;  in  time,  lymphatics  and  nerves 
may  bo  found  in  it,  and  it  may  bwonio  a  jmrt  of  the  body  itself.  In 
the  formation  of  this  organiztMl  now  tissue  the  fibrine  seems  to  serve  as 
a  scaffolding  for  the  eorpuseuhir  elomonts,  wliieh  are  more  vitalized, 
and  by  their  ehanirt*  form  tlio  nioiv  jH»rnianont  tissue.  The  fibrine,  hav- 
ing served  \is  purjH>so,  appears  t**  ho  n^nioviHl.  P.  I.  Hamilton,  before 
referred  to,  is  of  the  opinion  that  noithor  the  fibrine  nor  the  white 
corpu8c»les,  nor  any  of  tho  olonionts  of  tlio  l>KH>d,  outer  into  the  struct- 
ure of  false  membrauo  when  fully  organiaiod,  but  that  all  the  living 
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elementd  are  from  the  proliferated  tissue  cells.  This  adventitious 
structure  takes  the  character  more  or  less  of  the  tissue  in  connection 
with  which  it  is  formed,  but  it  still  tends  to  remain  a  fibrous  struct- 
ure. Its  organization  and  vitality  is  not  of  as  high  an  order  as 
natural  tissue,  and  it  more  readily  undergoes  destructive  changes.  It 
is  highly  vascular  at  first,  but  much  less  so  in  time ;  and  by  losing 
many  of  its  vessels  and  becoming  of  a  more  compact  texture,  it  con- 
tracts foT  many  weeks  after  its  organization,  and  this  contraction,  by 
compressing  organs  which  it  surrounds,  or  distorting  parts  with  which 
it  is  in  contact,  may  produce  the  most  serious  mischief  and  interfere 
with  various  functions.  In  some  cases,  after  advancement  in  organi- 
zation, it  is  gradually  absorbed  and  disappears,  while  in  other  cases  it 
becomes  not  only  a  real,  but  a  fixed  and  permanent  part  of  the  body. 
When  a  false  membrane  becomes  organized  between  two  surfaces,  it 
causes  adhesions,  sometimes  binding  them  together  with  great  firm- 
ness and  persistency,  while  in  other  cases  such  adhesions  become  less 
firm  and  give  way.  A  false  membrane  is  subject  to  inflammation  and 
morbid  growths,  even  more  so  than  the  natural  textures.  In  wounds 
and  loss  of  tissue  it  becomes  a  means  of  repair,  but  on  the  valves  of 
the  heart  and  in  various  situations  it  may  be  a  cause  of  disease  and 
death. 

A  modification  of  the  production  of  adventitious  structure  occurs 
in  the  process  of  granulation.  Granulations  are  described  as  rounded 
masses  of  cells  produced  by  cell  proliferation  (and  as  is  thought  by 
some,  by  immigration  of  leucocytes  also),  upon  a  wounded  or  denuded 
surface.  The  cells  at  first  are  embryonic  in  character,  and  many  of 
those  at  the  surface  are  shed  as  pus,  while  others  become  fixed,  retain 
their  vitality,  change  into  tissue  cells  and  fibres,  and  build  up  a  new 
or  adventitious  tissue  upon  the  foundation  of  the  old  or  normal  one. 
When  these  granulations  shoot  up  rapidly  and  become  exuberant,  and 
especially  if  extending  above  the  normal  level,  they  are  called  "proud 
flesh."  Sometimes  granulations  appear  upon  irritated  and  inflamed 
Burfooes,  as  upon  the  conjunctival  surfaces  of  the  eyelids,  or  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  as  a  morbid  process  where  repair 
is  not  effected  or  required. 

According  to  Hamilton, "*"  granulations  are  loops  of  capillary  vessels 
pushed  from  wounded  or  denuded  surfaces  by  blood  pressure,  carrying 
with  them  attached  tissue  material.  Leucocytes  are  thrown  out 
when  inflammatory  irritation  is  present  producing  pus,  and  some  of 
the  tissue  cells  are  converted  into  pus  cells ;  but  in  his  opinion  the 
leucocytes  take  no  part  here  or  elsewhere  in  organization.     The  capil- 

*  Edinburgh  JoumcU, 
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lary  loops,  Hamiltou  insists,  are  pushed  out  on  mere  mechanical 
principles,  from  not  being  supported  by  a  cutaneous  covering,  and 
when  exuberant  should  be  kept  down  by  pressure.  It  is  endent, 
howoyer,  that  in  these  granulationgf,  coll  proliferation  takes  place,  ai 
in  healing  by  granulation  new  texture  is  formed. 

The  structure  formed  by  this  and  all  the  methods  of  inflammatory 
organization  is  called  ^'cicatricial  tissue,"  and  that  produced  by 
granulations  is  of  the  same  character  and  follows  the  same  laws  as 
the  organized  false  membrane  already  described.  At  first,  like  false 
membrane,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-yessels,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  lymphatics ;  but  later  theyessels  are  diminished, 
and  the  plasmatic  cells  become  few,  and  the  scar  texture  consists 
chiefly  of  dense  interstitial  fibrous  substance.  It  becomes  bony  when 
in  connection  with  bono,  contains  &t  when  replacing  fatty  tissue  ;  but 
it  results  only  in  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  animals  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  highest  forms  of  tissues,  and  only  in  them  are  lost  parts 
fully  restored.  Hair  and  glands  do  not  generally  appear  in  new- 
formed  skin. 

In  exceptional  cases  external  infiammatory  proliferation  becomes 
chronic,  ginug  on  slowly  but  persistently  for  a  long  time.  The  new 
tissue,  instead  of  contracting  and  hardening,  remains  bulky  and  soft, 
and  presents  a  keloid-looking«  projecting,  cellular,  and  yascular  mass, 
tending  to  degeneration  and  the  taking  on  of  other  morbid  processes. 
SiMuewhat  similar  internal  processes  also  occur,  leading  to  Tarious 
degenerations. 

Oioatrioial  tissue  may  heal  wounds,  repair  loeees  of  tissue,  stiffen 
joints,  pr\xUuv  strictures,  form  adhesions,  and  result  in  d^enerations 
— it  may  improve  or  re??torv  functions,  or  impair  or  destroy  them — 
may  do  go^nl  or  evil  a^wnling  to  its  situation,  extent,  and  course. 
The  kind  and  iiuality  of  the  exudates  of  inflammation  are  determined 
by  the  st'at,  the  do^nv,  and  the  s|voia]  character  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  bv  the  state  of  the  jjtnieral  svstem  and  the  blood. 

An  orviiiiarv  iuflauuuatiou  of  a  mucous  membrmne  produces 
nuious,  and  if  A*von\  pus,  ami  moi\»  nun?ly  tibrx^us  or  plastic  exudates. 
That  of  a  ?^*r\n!s  surfiuv,  if  nuKL  prvnUuvs  almost  pure  semm  ;  bat 
if  morv*  A*>ert\  pl^stio  matter.  iviKviallv  if  there  Iv  high  general 
YitaliiY  :  >fthiIo  in  other  oa.^\<  of  A^Noritv.  osinxnally  when  there  is  a 
^nuo^har  lower  state  v*f  t!io  s\stom»  ^his  is  pr\xiuoe\i.  The  milder 
the  iut!;i!tur.Ht.vni,  the  uevir^r  ilio  evuvLito  w\!l  U^  to  the  natural  prod- 
uot  of  tho  JVitt. 

viitivMis  of  the  s\s'.ou^  atul  .4\v  |»ivJUv^:v\i  l\\  tv^uiv's,  iiv*a,  acids^  bttters, 
and  go^xi  fvxxl. 
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Aplastic  products  are  more  apt  to  occar  in  low  conditions  of  the 
system^  and  are  promoted  by  mercury^  antimony^  alkalies  and  salines^ 
and  a  low  or  innutritions  diet. 

Different  kinds  of  inflammation  tend  to  the  production  of  different 
exudates.  Thus,  in  erysipelas,  plastic  exudates  are  not  produced,  and 
in  rheumatism,  suppuration  is  almost  unknown. 

In  order  to  the  complete  organization  of  a  false  membrane,  the 
inflammation  in  the  part  must  subside  and  the  action  approach  the 
healthy  standard.  While  the  inflammation  continues  so  that  exu- 
dates are  poured  out,  and  especially  if  pus  is  produced,  organization 
will  not  take  place. 

In  the  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  covered  by  pavement 
epithelium,  pus  may  be  produced  in  free  quantities  without  ulcera- 
tion ;  but  in  mucous  surfaces  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  a 
free  suppuration  does  not  take  place  without  ulceration. 

Prom  the  description  of  inflammation  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  most  noticeable  changes  in  this  process  are : 

1.  Distention  of  vessels,  producing  hyperaemia  and  redness  of  the 

part. 

2.  Changes  in  the  current  of  the  blood. 

3.  The  embryonic  state  of  the  cells  of  the  tissues,  in  which  they 

change  their  form  and  are  increased  in  their  activities,  are 
multiplied  and  often  enlarged. 

4.  The  exudation  of  serum,  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  blood  cor- 

puscles, and  the  production  of  pus  and  coagulable  lymph. 
6.  The  hyperplasia  of  tissue,  or  the  production  of  adventitious 
tissue. 

6.  Swelling,  from  the  increase  of  blood,  from  the  exudates,  and 

from  cell  multiplication. 

7.  Heat,  produced  by  the  freer  quantity  of  blood  brought  to  the 

part,  the  arrest  of  its  motion,  and  the  more  active  chemical 
and  vital  changes,  constructive  and  destructive,  which  take 
place.  When  the  inflammation  is  at  the  surface,  the  change 
of  temperature  is  greater,  as  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
skin  is  lower  than  that  of  internal  parts  or  of  the  blood  at  the 
heart,  and  the  free  flow  to  tlie  part,  and  the  greater  molecular 
action  brings  the  temperature  up  to  almost  that  of  the  blood  in 
deep  parts ;  but  Cohnheim  agrees  with  the  statement  of  John 
Hunter,  that  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  never  exceeds 
that  of  the  blood  at  the  centre  of  circulation. 

8.  Pain,  produced  by  involvement  and  pressure  upon  the  norvca  ;  and 

it  is  more  or  less  severe  according  to  the  nervous  endowment 
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and  natural  sasceptibility  of  the  part,  and  the  greater  or  leas 
firmness  and  unyielding  character  of  the  tissue. 
9.  Defective  nutrition  of  the  natural  parts,  and  the  softening,  ab- 
sorption, degeneration,  ulceration,  and  gangrene  which  occur. 

The  Causes  of  inflammation  are  various.  There  is  always  some 
injury  to  the  pai*t,  but  the  agents  producing  the  injury  are  various, 
and  some  of  them  obscure.  Excessive  irritation,  whether  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  vital,  which  interferes  with  the  conditions  of  healthy 
nutrition,  whether  first  impressing  the  tissues,  the  nerves,  or  the  fluids, 
may  result  in  the  changes  which  have  been  described.  A  serious  dis- 
turbance of  the  blood  supply,  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
by  zymotic  or  other  poisons  introduced  into  it,  morbid  impressions 
upon  the  neiTcs  supplying  the  tissues  and  vessels,  whether  directly  or 
by  reflex  action,  may  produce  the  effect.  In  certain  impressible  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  or  of  particular  parts,  causes  that  would  have 
little  effect  in  other  states  may  produce  inflammation. 

"Taking  cold,"  exposure  to  cold,  and  often  moisture,  when  applied 
to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  are  considered  among  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  internal  inflammation.  Such  exposure  produces  its 
effect  by  an  impression  upon  the  cutaneous  surface,  making  an  irritat- 
ing impression  on  the  nerve  filaments,  which  is  conveyed  to  other 
parts  by  reflex  or  sympathetic  action,  by  checking  perspiration  and  the 
retention  of  effete  matters,  and  by  the  driving  of  the  blood  to  internal 
organs,  diminishing  its  circulation  in  the  external  plane. 

In  many  cases  the  cause  of  an  inflammation  is  conjectural,  and  the 
mode  of  action  of  attributed  causes  is  a  matter  of  speculation  and 
theory  rather  than  of  demonstrable  fact 

The  Sjnnptoiiis  of  Inflammation,  those  portions  of  the 
phenomena  which  are  perceptible  to  the  senses,  giving  evidence  of 
the  jmthological  state,  are  divided  into  local  and  general  qrmptoms. 
The  local  evidences  which  are  objective,  are  redness,  heat,  and  swelling; 
and  those  which  are  subjective  are  pain  and  tenderness,  the  latter — 
pain  on  pressure  or  motion — often  leading  to  the  detection,  where 
other  local  evidences  are  wanting. 

An  inflammatory  swelling  may  be  hard,  produced  by  more  solid 
exudate,  or  soft,  arising  from  the  hyperemia,  and  especially  from  the 
more  fluid  effusions.  It  may  be  pitting,  when  the  serous  exudate 
effused  in  the  areolar  or  connective  tissue  is  removed  from  a  point  of 
pressure,  and  slowly  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  may 
be  elastic,  when  a  soft  exudate  is  present,  but  prevented  from  passing 
freely  through  flic  tissue  by  the  presence  of  more  solid  and  tenacious 
material.  The  swelling  is  said  to  be  boggy  when  pus  or  some  other 
fluid  is  effused  in  a  tissue  weakened  and  more  than  normally  porous; 
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and  the  swelling  is  fluctuating  when  pas  or  fluid  material  is  collected 
in  a  cavity,  is  free  to  move  from  one  point  to  another,  readily  yielding 
to  sudden  pressure,  and  giving  an  impulse  at  a  point  distant  from 
the  tap  or  pressure. 

The  skillful  touch,  by  which  different  conditions  are  distinguished, 
has  been  called  the  tactus  eruditus,  and  needs  to  be  cultivated. 

The  changed  or  suspended  functions  of  organs  inflamed  are  among 
the  most  important  evidences  of  a  diseased  state,  and  stand  between 
the  local  and  general  symptoms. 

The  general  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  particularly  important 
to  the  physician,  as -in  internal  diseases  those  of  a  local  character 
may  be  beyond  his  reach.  '  When  inflammation  is  present  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  and  especially  after  continuing  for  some  little  time, 
the  blood  is,  as  already  stated,  buffed  and  capped,  when  speedily 
drawn  and  after  standing  in  a  proper  vessel  until  coagalation  has 
occurred.  The  fibrine  is  increased  often  to  three  or  four  times  its 
normal  amount,  and  the  number  of  white  corpascles  is  usually  very 
sensibly  augmented. 

From  the  increased  destructive  metamorphosis  of  tissues,  and  the 
absorption  of  its  results  by  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  by 
the  comparative  diminution  of  excretions  which  commonly  occur, 
and  at  a  later  period  from  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  exudates, 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  effete  matters  in  the  blood  ;  but  they  are 
more  noticeable  in  the  general  disturbance  induced,  and  by  their 
appearance  in  the  excretions,  than  by  their  detection  in  the  blood. 

The  most  marked  constitutional  effect  of  an  inflammation  is  the 
Fever  which  it  induces,  and  which  so  generally  accompanies  it. 

Febrile  symptoms  soon  follow  an  inflammation,  produced  by  what- 
ever cause,  even  by  a  strictly  local  and  mechanical  injury ;  and  in 
what  are  called  idiopathic  inflammations — inflammations  not  depend- 
ent upon  any  obvious  local  cause — ^the  symptoms  in  the  part  attacked 
are  sometimes  preceded  by  a  general  febrile  disturbance,  showing  that 
the  general  system  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  local  phe- 
nomena. The  multiplication  of  leucocytes  and  the  increase  of  fibrine 
must  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  systemic  processes,  and  they  may 
occnr  before  the  local  evidences  of  inflammation  are  marked.  These 
febrile  symptoms  are  doubtless  induced  in  part,  and  are  kept  up,  by 
the  impurities  and  changes  in  the  blood  already  mentioned.  They  are 
in  part,  however,  caused  by  the  local  suffering,  communicated  by  sym- 
pathy to  the  system  at  large :  and  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
snppose  that,  by  the  evident  intelligence  which  is  manifested  in 
nature,  the  feverish  excitement  is  an  effort  of  the  system  to  resist  and 
repair  the  injury  inflicted. 
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It  is  alleged  that  the  blood  flowing  from  an  inflamed  part  in  the 
veins  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that  flowing  to  it  in  the  arteries, 
and  if  this  be  so,  this  heated  blood  circulating  through  the  body  must 
aid  in  the  general  increase  of  temperature. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  increased  heat  much  above  the  normal 
of  the  body,  of  itself  interferes  with  nutrition,  tends  to  degeneration, 
and  affects  very  unfavorably  the  general  functions  of  the  system  ;  and 
a  part  of  the  general  disturbance  is  therefore  due  to  the  elevation  of 
temperature  produced  by  the  heated  blood  from  the  inflamed  part 

Diminished  perspiration,  when  it  occurs,  by  diminishing  the  loss 
of  heat,  must  result  in  an  increase  of  temperature.  Another  cause  of 
systemic  suffering  is  the  changed  action  of  the  organ,  the  seat  of  the 
local  disease,  produced  through  dependence  of  function.  Thus,  when 
the  lungs  are  extensively  inflamed,  the  respiratory  process  is  imper- 
fectly performed,  and  blood,  imperfectly  oxidized,  carried  to  the  brain 
and  other  organs,  impairs  their  functions;  and  it  is  similar  when 
other  important  organs  are  inflamed. 

The  effect  of  morbid  impressions  on  the  nervous  element  conveyed 
to  those  portions  of  the  brain  which  preside  over  circulation,  secre- 
tions, calorification,  and  other  organic  functions,  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  accounting  for  fevers  in  general,  including  the  fever  of 
inflammation.  This  subject  will  again  be  referred  to  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  febrile  state. 

The  ordinary  phenomena  of  symptomatic  inflammatory  fever  are,  a 
general  feeling  of  indisposition,  and  rigors,  or  a  sense  of  coldness  early 
in  the  attack,  marking  the  period  of  onset.  The  chills  are  sometimes 
severe  and  continued  for  a  few  hours,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
short  and  slight,  and  generally  toward  the  latter  stage  of  the  chilliness 
especially,  are  alternated  with  sensations  of  heat.  At  length  the 
sensation  of  heat  is  the  predominant  feeling,  and  the  temperature 
rises  several  degrees,  the  amount  of  increase  depending  upon  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  system,  and 
upon  the  amount  of  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface.  The  chilliness 
may  be  repeated,  especially  if  the  inflammation  be  extending,  but  its 
recurrence  is  uncertain  and  irregular  when  it  takes  place.  With  the 
increase  of  temperature  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  and 
usually  in  force,  though  it  may  be  diminished  in  force  when  the 
disease  is  so  extensive  as  to  produce  decided  shock.  With  the  increase 
in  the  frequency  of  the  jmlse  the  respiration  is  generally  increased ; 
and  there  are  general  pains,  chiefly  in  the  head  and  back,  and  these 
are  sometimes  quite  as  severe  as  those  in  the  part  inflamed*  There  is 
thirst,  diminished  appetite,  and  commonly  a  coated  tongue^  and  in 
most  cases  a  general  diminution  of  the  secretions.     There  is  change 
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of  innervation,  of  nutrition,  of  secretions  and  excretions,  and  more  or 
less  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body.  There  is  particularly  to  be 
noticed  destructive  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  resulting  in  wasting 
and  debility  ;  and  as  the  excretions  are  not  correspondingly  increased, 
this  increased  waste  results  in  the  rapid  accumulation  of  effete  matters 
in  the  system  ;  and  this  accumulation  is  contributed  to  by  the  pro- 
duction and  absorption  of  inflammatory  products  from  the  seat  of  the 

disease. 

Inflammatory  fever  may  be  of  a  Sthenic  type,  manifesting  much 
activity  and  force,  or  Asthenic  or  Adynamic,  manifesting  less  force. 
It  may  be  of  a  Nervous  type,  the  sensibility  and  mobility,  the  func- 
tions of  the  mind — all  the  functions  of  extemal  relation  being  much 
disturbed.  It  may  be  Ataxic,  irregular  in  its  course  and  phenomena ; 
and  when  pus  or  septic  matter  from  the  diseased  part  finds  entrance 
in  free  quantity  into  the  blood,  a  peculiar  form  of  fever  of  great 
severity  and  danger  occurs,  called  Pyaemic,  Septic,  or  Toxaemic  fever. 
A  form  of  inflammatory  fever,  occurring  in  wounds  and  after  opera- 
tions, is  called  a  surgical  fever ;  and  as  pyaemic  and  septic  fevers  are 
more  common  in  surgical  than  in  medical  practice,  these  fevers  are 
more  fully  described  in  works  on  surgical  pathology  and  practice. 

The  more  distinctive  phenomena  of  toxaemic  fevers  are  :  repeated 
chills,  a  high  temperature— often  hyperpyrexia — ^frequently  free  per- 
spiration but  still  great  heat,  and  a  dry  and  parched  tongue,  decided 
delirium,  a  rapid  but  feeble  pulse,  and  special  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tines, commonly  accompanied  with  diarrhoea.  This  form  of  fever  is 
exceedingly  dangerous,  and  is  more  frequently  met  with  when  large 
numbers  of  surgical  cases  are  crowded  together,  and  where  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  and  other  hygienic  measures  are  not  properly  observed. 

In  chronic  inflammations,  especially  where  suppuration  and  wast- 
ing occur,  a  special  form  of  symptomatic  fever,  called  hectic^  is  pro- 
duced. Its  more  marked  features  are  diurnal  periodicity,  chilliness 
of  variable  severity  and  continuance  occurring  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
day,  followed  by  a  higher  temperature,  irregularly  distributed  on  the 
surface,  usually  with  a  circumscribed  flush  of  the  cheek ;  and  in  the 
night  free,  uncomfortable  sweats  occur,  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
the  temperature  continuing  during  the  morning  and  until  another 
exacerbation  returns. 

Generally  an  inflammatory  fever  abates  as  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides, but  it  is  sometimes  kept  up,  possibly  by  habit,  but  more  likely 
by  impurities  of  the  blood ;  but  it  disappears  when  both  the  inflamma- 
tion and  impurities  are  removed.  The  fever  also  often  abates  when 
free  suppuration  or  other  effusions  occur ;  the  skin  then  becomes 
moist,  and  sometimes  a  chilliness  is  experienced.    When  an  inflam- 
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miition  roflultfl  in  gangrene  to  any  considerablejextent,  the  tempera- 
ture, at  leant  of  the  face  and  extremities,  falls,  and  a  state  of  collapse 
oommonly  ensues. 

Varieties  of  Inflammation. — We  have  been  considering  in- 
flammation in  its  general  or  common  features,  but  it  has  several 
variolios  which  will  require  pointing  out.  These  varieties  depend 
U|H>n  the  degrei»8,  types,  and  kinds  of  inflammation. 

An  Aruto  inflammation  is  one  which  is  intense  in  degree,  and 
riHHMit  and  brief  as  to  duration,  and  is  usually  produced  by  some 
oauM^  inflicting  a  severe  injury,  and  the  changes  are  likely  to  be 
dost  met  ivo. 

A  Chronic  inflammation  is  one  which  is  protracted  in  continuance 
and  nuHlomto  in  degree.  It  may  be  of  large  extent,  but  is  more 
gontio  and  slow  in  its  processes.  The  injury  in  these  cases  is  usually 
not  si>  si'von\  and  the  changes  effected  are  more  textural  and  often 
iHmstruotivo.  These  pnxUictions,  as  the  false  membrane  produced  in 
oirrhi^^is  of  the  liver*  may*  by  contracting  and  obstructing  the  vessels, 
h>ad  to  tttri^phy,  by  interfering  with  circulation  and  nutrition.  A 
pr\^traotiHl  case  may  otmsist  of  a  series  of  acute  attacks,  but  the 
inflammation  would  not  Ih>  oalUni  chronic  merely  from  its  long  con- 
f  iuuauiv.  The  ido^  of  Oinn{Kinitive  moderateness  is  included  in  the 
torm  ohr^Muo, 

.\  Sul>aoute  oasi>  is  one  Ivtweon  the  acute  and  chronic  forms. 

The  tonus  st*vor\>  and  mild  A^anvly  need  an  explanation.  They 
havo  n^for^^iHv  to  d^^mnv^  mihor  than  extent  or  continnacce. 

A  Sihonio  intlammation*  like  a  sthenic  fever,  i$  one  manifesting 
muo!\  f\mv  of  aotion«  ^igv^ivms  oirvnilation*  and  mnch  heat,  often  with 
pt\yluot*.No  ohai\^\!k 

An  Vs^honu*  or  .Vdvuamio  intlAmmanon  i$  one  where  little  force  is 
w^air,f\\^;x\U  and  whoi\^  the  dt>#rruot;v\*  prvv^aeiw  are  likely  to  pre- 
d\Mu\na;\\ 

\  \\^iv,i:\'^t*^o  or  l\ssiixv  iuAamniArivVa  is  oiie  in  which  a  slow  cir- 
ou;.^;.o^\.  wv«h  vh^tonttou  of  the  ^v:iu^  arsl  iMKlLurte^  ispmmt,  and 
>fchx\v  v,o\fc  ,>^u^l  uuvlomtv  ohai\ix<^  ^'^.th^rr  vxyitsuroecirtf  c*  deetnictive, 
\\vo,r. 

V  I  a;\'v»\  ••^t^tu'.wAtton  ;*  o^k'  :h<i:  *:;  rr,:^rBULl  and  aiddnu  <Mr where 

V  t\;oiv   't\'^.t'v*v4*.  ov.  x^^r  :>,<'  vVXTr^iT^.  ^>  oc*  rl»«:  »  open  and 
Vu  >^\\^Nv*»>^*,o.^*  *v.**t^v,v,ji;v.r*  '<  .\rx'  :>ji:   >  ^crvrtScsal — upon  a 

V  V' \*;^**^**x*i^<.  xv*^'  I*'* A-   *'.c  xlsv^v"  : -sfffre*  arc  :i!Si2iBg  to  the 
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A  Parenchymatous  iuflammation  is  one  inyolying  the  solid  sub- 
stance or  parenchyma  of  an  organ,  in  contradistinction  from  one  con- 
fined to  its  surface  or  covering  membrane. 

Again^  inflammations  are  divided^  according  to  the  causes  produc- 
ing them^  into  Traumatic^  produced  by  a  mechanical  or  chemical 
injury,  and  Idiopathic,  occurring  apparently  spontaneously  or  from 
some  cause  less  apparent. 

Inflammations  are  also  divided  into  Common  Inflammations,  or  the 
ordinary  forms  common  to  all  persons,  and  with  phenomena  common 
to  all  the  forms,  and  capable  of  attacking  any  tissues,  excited  by  the 
ordinary  causes^  as  mechanical  or  chemical  injuries,  or  exposure  to 
cx>ld,  etc 

The  contrasting  varieties  are  the  Specific  inflammations,  those 
depending'  often  upon  speciflc  or  infectious  causes,  and  having  phe- 
nomena and  courses  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  contagia  of  small- 
pox and  all  the  exanthems  produce  inflammations  of  a  specific  kind, 
affecting  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  running 
a  more  or  less  definite  course.  Other  cutaneous  inflammations,  not 
infectious,  have  specific  characters  ;  and  the  Syphilitic,  GonorrhoBal, 
Erysipelatous,  Diphtheritic,  Rheumatic,  and  Oouty  infiammations  are 
peculiar  and  specific. 

Stmmous  and  tuberculous  inflammations  are  varieties  depending 
upon  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  patient,  and  differ  from  com- 
mon inflammation  in  their  phenomena  and  results.  They  will  require 
a  more  particular  description  in  connection  with  an  account  of  the 
scrofulous  or  strumous  and  tubercular  states. 

Dr.  Francis  Delafleld  makes  seven  varieties,  dependent  upon  the 
particular  tissues  involved  and  the  special  manner  of  th^ir  involve- 
ment. 

1.  Cellular  inflammation,  involving  chiefly  the  fixed  connective- 
tissue  cells,  increasing  them  in  size  and  number,  while  the  blood- 
vessels and  basement  substance  are  scarcely  changed. 

2.  Inflammation  with  production  of  exudates — serum,  flbrine,  and 
pus — involving  principaHy  the  blood-vessels,  through  which  are  trans- 
uded these  materials. 

3.  Necrotic  inflammation,  involving  both  vessels  and  tissues,  caus- 
ing death  of  parts,  with  or  without  putrefaction. 

4.  Inflammation  with  formation  of  abscesses,  described  as  a  com- 
plex process,  involving  both  vessels  and  tissues,  producing  destruction 
of  tissues  and  the  formation  of  pus  from  tissue  cells  and  leucocytes. 

5.  Separative  inflammation — changes  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
new  or  adventitious  tissue,  repairing  injuries,  or,  as  we  have  seen, 
causing  mischief  when  there  was  no  mechanical  injury  to  repair. 
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C.  Hyperplastic  inflammation — inflammatory  growth  of  new  con- 
nective tiBBue,  both  of  cells  and  basement  substance^  not  necessarily 
preceded  by  tlie  production  of  pas  or  fibrine^  or  of  cells  alone.  This 
seeniH  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  fifth. 

7.  Tul)ercular  inflammation^  a  form  resulting  in  the  production  of 
tubercle,  composed  of  reticulated  basement  substance,  of  flat  nucleated 
cells  and  giant  cells. 

An  inilammation  may  be  arrested,  either  spontaneously  or  by  treat* 
menty  in  any  stage  of  its  progress,  not  necessarily  going  through  with 
all  its  phenomena.  When  it  suddenly  abates  and  disappears  from  one 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  in  another,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
metastasis  of  the  disease. 

When  it  i*ecedes  to  the  normal  state  from  its  earlier  stages,  or  before 
suppuration,  much  effusion,  or  material  structural  changes  occnr,  it  is 
said  to  t^'rnnnate  by  Resolution.  The  moderate  exudations  that  have 
Ihhmi  po\uvd  out  are  absorl>ed  and  eliminated,  and  the  part  returns  to 
its  original  state.  The  more  the  exudate,  and  the  more  solid  in 
charnotor,  the  longer  is  the  time  required  for  its  removal ;  and  when 
dostructivo  ohangi^s  have  occurred  in  the  tissues,  time  will  be  required 
for  thoir  n'imir.  Largo  quantities  of  serous  effusion  in  the  cayities, 
AS  in  tho  phnira  or  peritoneum,  are  sometimes  removed  with  great 
rapidity  when  tho  inflammatory  process  has  ceased.  Much  more  time 
io  nM]uin'd  to  dis|xv^c  of  fibrous,  corpuscular,  and  purulent  exudates, 
as  thoy  iXHjuin^  diMintogration  and  solution  before  absorption ;  but  in 
tiino  and  undor  favorable  conditions  quite  free  quantities  of  both  may 
1h>  ivmovod. 

Intlammntion  is  siH>kou  of  as  terminating  in  Besolntion,  in  Effu- 
sioiu  in  Adht^iouK  (by  false  monibrano>,  in  Suppuration,  Ulceration, 
and  in  Dan^ivno. 

FrtMu  all  (ho  {mvtHling  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  though 
tho  ditToivnt  forms  of  intlanunation  have  some  things  in  common,  it 
is  a  von  oon^plox  and  xariahh^  {rnxv^s  and  is  not  an  identical  con- 
dition :  (hat  it  varios  in  its  oau!««\s  itv<  |>articular  processes,  and  its 
nvitultM,  and  that  (ho  h\\\\<^  mana^nnont  will  not  be  applicable  in  all 

Viirlotion  of  inrtanunation  oalUvl  Strumous  and  Tuberculous 
hrtxo  ^Hv\Ui{n'\tiov  of  »\ioh  di^tinotiw  ohaniotor?  as  to  require  a  more 
|V{n'(u'\ilj>r  oon«uhMjuion  in  \vnn<viion  with  tho  conditions  of  the  gen- 
oviU  ^\^ton\  wluoh  i:no  (hon^  th;>t  njun«\ 

Tho  S^MMfnlowjt  \\\\y\  TutviN  ul;»r  U.Athos^x?  have  onirsged  the  atten- 
tion of  )0>\Tiu'ttin^  dun\>o,  ti  Um\);  ^vr«\\  of  medical  histoiT,  and  the 
«)u«^t\ou  )«  wM  \o(  «t'(tUsl  )«« \y^  tho;v  :don::ty  cvr  distinctive  characters. 

\\  \w\\  d\M«>amMi  aw  «s\nm\do\>Nl  as  (hox  :^hould  be^  and  now  ao  gener- 
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ally  are,  not  as  entities,  but  as  series  of  modified  actions^  it  is  not 
easy,  nor  is  it  essential,  to  determine  what  eonstitates  identity ;  and 
this  diflBiculty  depends  chiefiy  upon  the  differences  of  meaning  given 
to  the  same  terms.  Identity  of  cases  of  disease,  in  the  sense  of  exact 
likeness,  never  occurs ;  but  identity  only  occurs  in  the  sense  of  such 
similarity  in  course  and  phenomena  as  to  make  it  proper  to  class 
them  together  for  the  convenience  of  description  and  study.  Between 
the  cases  commonly  called  scrofulous,  and  those  called  tuberculous, 
there  are  many  points  of  similarity,  and  there  are  others  of  difference  ; 
while  there  are  other  cases  still,  that  combine  the  similarities  and 
differences  together,  both  in  origin  and  cause,  in  phenomena  and 
results. 

fiickets,  by  some,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  scrofula,  and  it  has 
indeed  resemblances  to  scrofula,  but  it  has  differences  so  marked  as 
to  entitle  it  to  be  classed  as  distinct,  and  it  will  be  excluded  from  the 
present  consideration. 

Cases  are  frequently  met  with,  especially  in  children  and  youth, 
of  a  constitutional  defect,  where  there  is  feebleness,  irregularity  of 
organization,  and  where  the  operation  of  the  life-^force  is  of  a  peculiar 
character.  This  condition  is  often  hereditary,  or  at  least  congenital ; 
but  it  is  not  unfrequently  acquired  by  unfavorable  life-conditions.  In 
this  state  there  is  a  tetidency  to  a  variety  of  morbid  actions,  especially 
to  slow  inflammatory  processes  during  childhood  ;  and  after  puberty,  in 
early  adult  life,  to  pulmonary  phthisis  and  a  comparatively  early 
death.  Such  cases  are  in  the  aggregate  generally  called  scrofulous  or 
strumous.  If  specific  consumption  occurs,  or  if  there  is  a  peculiar 
deposit  or  formation  in  the  lungs,  the  serous  membranes,  or  other  parts, 
of  an  albuminous  material  of  low  vitality  which  is  incapable  of  vascu- 
lar organization,  a  material  containing  irregular-shaped  and  some 
very  large  cells  (giant  cells),  and  which  sooner  or  later  loses  its 
vitality  entirely  and  softens  and  decays,  the  name  of  tubercle  is  applied 
to  the  deposit  or  formation,  and  the  individual  suffering  from  such  a 
state  is  said  to  be  tuberculous^  or  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

In  most  conditions  of  permanent  lowered  vitality,  from  whatever 
cause,  this  low-lived,  bioplastic,  tuberculous  material  is  more  likely 
to  occur  than  in  persons  of  vigorous  life-force ;  and  those  who  are 
called  strumous  are  more  liable  to  tubercle  than  those  that  are  well- 
formed,  healthy,  and  free  from  that  condition.  But  these  persons 
who  may  thus  be  more  or  less  inclined  to  tubercle,  if  reaching  the 
period  of  adolescence,  vary  much  during  childhood  in  the  particular 
conditions  presented. 

Some  have  the  nervous  system  highly  developed,  the  mind  and 
body  active,  are  often  remarkably  precocious  in  intellect  and  charao- 
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tor,  with  slender  figures,  the  fatty  tissne  rather  deficient,  the  skin  thin 
and  delicate,  complexion  clear,  yeins  distinct ;  they  blush  readily;  the 
eyes  are  bright,  pupils  wide,  eyelashes  long,  hair  silken,  face  oval, 
are  good  looking  and  interesting ;  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  not  large, 
and  the  shafts  thin  and  firm,  with  limbs  straight ;  and  they  cut  teeth, 
run  alone,  and  talk  early.  They  have  large,  but  not  excessively  large, 
brains,  narrow  chests,  the  scapulae  stand  out  like  budding  wings, 
which  the  prophetic  and  sentimental  say  will  be  angel's  pinions  soon, 
to  carry  them  away.  They  talk  philosophy  and  sentiment  in  the 
nursery,  almost  in  the  cradle ;  they  are  considered  "too  smart  to  live,** 
and  are  oxcollont  subjects  for  Sunday-school  story-books.  The  lead- 
ing pathological  tendencies  are  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and 
kidno}'^^  and  particularly  to  miliary  tubercular  deposits  or  formafions 
and  their  consoquences  in  serous  membranes,  and  sometimes  to  tubercle 
in  the  lungs  in  larger  masses  and  of  the  yellow  variety.  These  de- 
)K>sit$  cau^«  or  at  least  are  associated  with,  a  peculiar  form  of  infiam- 
mation«  pnxluoing  what  are  called  tubercular  meningitis,  tubercular 
peritonitis,  tuboreular  pleuritis,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  or  tuber- 
culosi$«  acci>nling  to  the  seat  and  course  of  the  local  disease. 

Should  tho^*  children  escape  the  danger?  and  survive  the  period 
of  chiKUuxxL  there  is  the  strongest  tendency  to  early  phthisis ;  and  if 
they  c^nnM>  consumption*  the  early  promises  of  their  preeocions  in- 
toUoots  and  ohaniotors  are  not  usuallv  radiied. 

Oihor  caA>s  pn>:«*nt  very  ditfonc^nt  phenomena.  The  temperament 
is  phU\«!n«atii\  the  mind  and  body  aiv  sluggish,  the  figure  is  heavy,  the 
skin  Thick  and  oiviqm\  the  ci^mploxion  dull  and  pasty  looking ;  the 
np|vr  l^p  and  ala>  of  the  no^^  are  thick*  the  l:p  is  sometimes  fissured, 
and  The  mvstrils  are  exjMindc^l,  The  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged 
and  jvrceptiWo  to  the  touch,  often  constantly  and  markedly  so  ;  the 
aWowcn  is  full  athl  protulvrant :  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  rather 
la^i^\  and  the  shafts  thick.  The  s5«o  of  the  K>lv  varies — it  mav  bo 
stnnuxi  oralw^vst  gipintio,  l^ut  flaM\vand  fw^We — tail  and  loos^  rather 
than  biw^d  and  tinn.  and  the  i^aTiil,^i^>s  are  onlarcvvJ,  The  bones  mav 
havx^  a  do!^*"ionov  of  nrincral  matioran*!  bci\>n^TitTar.reiT  s^ift*  but  not 
asdis:i*,^':^x  i^^  as  in  noVot.^  IVntition  is  tan^y,  trie  ttv:h  are  impcr- 
f^^t  in  fom\  an*l  a^M  to  dA>a\  ^'\ar\x\  The  hoa*?  i:«y  b?  mij^hapcn, 
frv^m  ial^f:v^>ss  *>f  the  IvMu-ts  and  tho  jrwxitx  of  :he  brain:  :he  brain 
may  V  i-i^hor  r^v  lar^^  or  t.v  :^wa'U-x*Kn  *ii?^r  ::  is  dt^ient  in 
qnaVitx  ^'^Ti.?  .s  '.  aM*^  to  W  a:T.v:<v,  Vx  <  1!^.;^  or^s  fr.r/.  v^fcziar  debilinr. 

The  \'«a*vr*i:  ^v^iho^.y  ,  ;^;  tvv.o,,**.^,*\^s  ho^.v  *:v  :o  .r.£aniaiaiion  of 
the  m;:.\v.;s  n^on.S:^v./  o(  :i  *j\vr,' ,at  a^t,;  ivrs.Ntvr.;  k;,*?,^. :  i>  s^rrnmoca 
oph^ha'nv^a;  to  *n?,AV.■.^,^A:^^v.  of  tV«^  la^N  ;  to  c>*urrh&"!  :T.5ainBa<5on 
of  the  m;iAM5s  wcr.'^V.'ar.o  of  iVo  VoW\  ^oh^rx  va*  br^vrs*!:;*  scomabh,  and 
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intestines ;  to  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin^  depositive^  suppnratiTe^ 
or  effusive ;  to  cataiTh  of  the  ears — otorrhcea ;  to  caries  of  the  bones  ; 
to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  and  particularly  to  enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of  these  parts,  and  on  the  slightest  occasion  to 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Besides  these  more  tyjiical  forms  of  diathetic  conditions,  cases  are 
met  with  where  various  manifestations  of  the  elements  described  as 
belonging  to  these  different  classes  are  combined  in  the  same  in- 
dividaal.  A  bright  intellect  and  delicate  skin  may  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  enlarged  glands  and  diseased  joints,  etc. 

Now  all  these  cases  of  botJi  classes  or  varieties  are,  by  some  authors 
of  high  authority,  called  strumous  or  scrofulous ;  while  others,  as 
does  Sir  William  Jenner,  call  the  first  class  of  coses  tuberculous,  and 
the  second  scrofulous,  regarding  them  as  pathologically  distinct  Dr. 
Jenner  says  they  are  distinct,  because  the  general  condition  of  each  is 
perfectly  different ;  because  the  pathological  tendencies  are  different ; 
because  we  seldom  see  the  subjects  of  one  also  subjects  of  the 
other;  (?)  because  tuberculosis,  being  unquestionably  hereditary,  we 
do  not  find  the  children  of  phthisical  parents  specially  prone  to  scrofu- 
losis  ;  and  because  the  course,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  each  of  the 
diatheses  are  different. 

But  notwithstanding  these  arguments,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
having  much  force,  there  are  similarities  between  the  two  classes  of 
cases.  An  inflammation  which  may  be  easily  excited  in  either  takes 
on  a  peculiar  and  obstinate  form.  A  slight  injury  of  the  hip-joint  in 
any  of  these  cases  is  liable  to  produce  coxalgia;  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  is  likely  to  terminate  in  phthisis,  etc.  ;  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  words,  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  whether  they  shall  be 
regarded  as  varieties  of  one  disease  or  tendency,  or  as  distinct  affec- 
tions. 

Two  varieties  of  pathological  action  in  the  same  system  are  not 
likely  to  go  on  with  as  much  activity  as  one  alone  ;  and  when  there 
exists,  as  sometimes  is  the  fact,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  external  glands,  the  latter  condition 
appears  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  former  :  but  this  proves  neither 
identity  nor  distinctness  of  the  character  of  the  two  pj-ocesses.  It, 
however,  suggests  the  propriety  of  counter-irritation  by  setons  or 
issues  in  diseases  of  the  kind. 

The  words  scrofula  and  struma  are  used  by  many  in  a  very  loose 
and  general  sense,  as  indicating  almost  any  general  chronic  or  lowered 
condition  of  vitality,  even  when  arising  directly  from  some  unfavor- 
able local,  even  temporary,  hygienic  conditions ;  and  though  this  is 
a  wrong  use  of  the  terms,  it  is  not  without  its  apology,  as  any  long-con- 
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litnicd  lowered  condition  is  apt  to  lead  to  diseases  of  a  strnmous  or 
tulMTmilar  character. 

Both  the  RorofulouH  and  the  tubercular  tendencies  are  transmis- 
HJhh*,  UN  iin^  all  constitutional  and  long-continued  conditions.  But 
thin  Hul)j(Hit  of  heredity  will  be  referred  to  in  another  connection, 
whon  it  will  be  considered  more  in  detail,  and  the  practical  conclu- 
Hionit  to  bo  drawn  from  the  facts  will  be  pointed  out. 

At  pn^w»nt  we  are  more  particularly  concerned  in  understanding 
that  motliltcution  of  the  inflammatory  process  which  occurs  in  persons 
ciiIUhI  Htrnmons  and  tuberculous,  or  who  hare  actual  strumous  and 
tuln^nMilous  disiMinos  going  on  in  the  body. 

Ah  alriHidv  stated,  in  those  conditions,  and  particularly  that  variety 
which  is  more  pn^jvrly  ciIKhI  the  strumous  or  scrofulous  state,  there 
ijt  an  abnormal  suwoptibility  of  certain  tissues  to  injury,  and  a  pecul- 
iarity ititho  priHluots  and  the  course  of  the  inflammation  which  the 
injury  imhuvs.  This  susooptibility,  though  general,  is  commonly 
nhvit  inarktHi  in  tho  lymphatic  glands  and  in  the  mucous  membranes, 
aMhoujrh  iho  skin.  1h>i\os,  and  joints  are  frequently  the  seats  of  these 
I^HMiliar  intlainmatiotis.  In  si>mo  oases  one,  and  in  others  another 
|v4rU  has  tho  griNilor  morbid  sns^vptibility. 

Whou  intlanunation  in  any  of  t!»ose  oases  occurs,  it  tends  to  be  ex- 
^^wliujrly  pn^tnioUnU  though  it  may  oi>mmenoo  in  an  acnte  form. 
\\  lis  frtN^uontly.  howovor.  ohrv>n:o  fn^m  the  Ivginning,  in  some  cases 
%vmitv^C  *M\  alnu^st  imjvnvptiMy  :  and  whon  al>atcd  or  subdued  it  is 
>ory  n\uldy  r^Muduixnt  i^nlinary  inflammation  in  a  healthy  person 
has  >!?»  pT>v<uots  n>adily  alvai>rK\l  if  torminaring  in  reisolQtion  ;  or  if 
nx^t.  \X  J^vs  %M^  1*^  suppuration,  or  to  tho  formation  of  Tasenlar  fibro- 
tvo,*'\\^t*s!  t*s>iUA  Iw  :^^rofttlo;;s  :»nd  :::S*tou!o::>  infianimations  the 
,^K<N\\Y' -^^^^  *^f  •'>**  u\flanuna:ory  pT\v::;o:>  i>  vott  much  less  readily 
oiTwixN?  :  !^o^  c^^t^^r.^^S  "ut^-trato  :h.^  r;<55^uos  &!>.:  aox^rmulate  in  them, 
^wi\^\\^  yK\\\  ovv;^*;i',\vi,  5\:\\i;:.v  irr:*: \>r,  1:1  :ho  pm,  and  lead  to 
V,  ;^\\<'\'«vx\o  oVs-c^  of  x>^t;ous  V-^v.s  :  *r.-:  of:<-  ;hr  morbid  exudates, 
v/i  nc  *.<  «  ^  .•^*'*VvCA?  *,  si::,"K^  :\"*<;r:  tr.  >»>«  ^>  ,.*iI!oJ  cattmu  degen- 
v-^.  .v\      V'  •/,-  -,^vv  <tr**:*x  :.;V'?,' .:'>"<  ^-^?<»i:^  :i>e  exudates  tend  to 

•  '*o  ^^ o-.  .^f  'v.^vy  ..".a;",  \\v\v  ::;Vry;\      It.  ;b<ise  depoats  or 

v^w^ -/ix  I'^-v  V  *  .:\'  ,v  r,''  ;>'r:.^/r>,'x  :,-  :Vf  x^c^-flopaNiit  of  new 
V.w',  ^^^v^^\  -,^-0  ".  T  .•  Avv.\ \v  .^j-v^  OT  :£Sf?vx\ws  natter — 
«  .-.  ' ,  ■  .\  ■  ,*  ,vv*  ,-.  ,<   -^^n  ^-*,^,  •»       !T,5,*:T^.:xTia.  bo«vTer,may 

"   •'■      V   ■  ,  ■  -.  V       V\     ■  '"t-— .v.-,\-    r.*A   >.f.-v  Tcw>Md.  and  the 
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to  the  slowness  of  the  processes.  Sometimes  in  these  glands,  as  about 
the  neck,  the  infiltration  and  swelling  are  very  rapid  ;  and  sometimes, 
especially  in  children  apparently  stmmous,  the  swelling  as  speedily 
disappears.  But  these  are  exceptional,  though  in  many  cases  the 
amount  of  swelling  in  the  strumous  glands  fluctuates  remarkably 
within  a  few  hours.  These  peculiarities  of  inflammation  in  scrofulous 
and  tuberculous  cases  are  duo  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  lowered 
and  perverted  vitality ;  and  these  conditions  modify  not  only  the 
general  course,  but  the  histology  of  the  process  and  its  products. 
These  products  are  more  cellular  than  in  ordinary  inflammation ; 
there  is  not  so  much  fibrinous  material ;  the  proliferating  processes  in 
the  tissues  are  less,  and  the  bioplasms  produced  are  of  a  lower  grade 
of  vitality  and  organizing  power.  Eecent  observations  have  shown, 
as  already  intimated,  that  many  of  the  cells  are  mueh  larger  than 
those  ordinarily  produced  as  the  result  of  inflammation.  In  tubercle 
particularly — which  certainly  must  bo  considered  as  having  close 
relations  to  the  products  of  scrofulous  inflammation,  some  of  high 
authority  regarding  the  materials  as  essentially  identical — ^the  exist- 
ence of  these  large  cell-forms  is  almost  constant. 

These  histological  peculiarities  of  the  products  of  scrofulous  and 
tuberculous  inflammations,  and  the  peculiar  vital  state  of  the  tissues 
of  scrofulous  and  strumous  subjects,  lead  to  peculiar  infiltrations, 
and  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs,  as  in  glands  and  viscera,  cause  ob- 
rtruction  of  vessels  so  as  to  interfere  with  nutrition,  and  lead  to  the 
metamorphoses  resulting  in  scrofulous  and  tubercular  degenerations, 
and  to  the  ulceration  and  necrotic  processes  in  the  various  diseases 
coming  under  the  heads  of  scrofulosis  and  tuberculosis,  of  joint  dis- 
eases, phthisis,  etc. 

The  management  of  strumous  and  tuberculous  patients  and  dis- 
eases will  be  considered  in  connection  with  .the  subject  of  phthisis. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  inflammation  produces  more  or 
less  destruction  of  minute  particles  of  the  inflamed  part,  in  its  ordi- 
nary course,  and  not  unf requently  more  appreciable  local  death  by  the 
processes  of  ulceration  and  gangrene. 

Unfortunately,  it  also  often  produces  somatic  or  systemic  death. 
All  that  live  must  die,  and  when  death  comes  in  the  course  of  nature, 
from  the  normal  exhaustion  of  the  vital  force,  or  as  the  fruit  ripens 
and  falls  to  the  earth,  the  physician  can  only  observe  the  process  : 
and  to  give  advice  as  to  the  proper  life  conditions  is  all  that  he  can 
do.  Any  attempt  to  interfere  with  drugs  or  any  unnatural  excitants 
or  depressants  will  but  hasten  the  event,  and  convert  an  euthanasia 
into  a  premature  or  violent  death.  The  opinion  that  ''  wine  is  the 
milk  of  old  age,''  the  opinion  that  so  unnatural  an  article  as  alcohol 
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can  scrre  as  a  condition  of  normal  lifo  in  old  age  as  milk  doea  in ' 
infancy,  \s  as  far  from  the  truth  ss  anything  else  tliat  is  false  ;  and  a 
belief  in  it  has  done  much  harm,  Tiiose  who  have  regarded  this 
article  as  useful  in  the  exhaustion  of  age  have  inferred  its  usefulness 
to  BUBtain  healthy  vigor  at  all  ages  ;  and  the  acting  upon  that  belief 
has  resulted  in  the  cultivation  of  ta.stes  and  the  establishment  of 
habits  which  have  been  transmitted  through  generations,  involving 
nations  and  races,  and  has  produced  false  beliefs  and  wrong  practices, 
vith  the  disastrous  results  of  which  the  world  is  too  familiar. 
Alcohol,  like  other  drugs,  may  modify  beneficially  morbid  actions, 
but,  like  them,  it  is  incapable  of  increasing  or  sustaining  healthy  ones. 
The  opinion  is  now  becoming  general  in  all  enlightened  medical 
cireles,  that  alcohol  in  all  its  admixtures  should  bo  regarded,  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  as  a  medicine  or  a  poison,  according  to  the 
manner  of  its  use,  and  should  he  classed  with  other  dnigs. 

Dr.  D.  C.  O'Connor,  of  Cork,  in  a  presidential  addi-ess  to  the 
British  Medical  Association,  says ;  "  Happily  the  timely  declaration 
of  two  hundred  and  sisty  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  London 
— which  might  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold — has  placed  this  question 
on  its  true  basis;  stating  that  while  unable  to  abandon  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  some  diseases,  no  medical  practitioner  should  prescribe  it 
without  a  sense  of  grave  responsibility,  and  with  as  much  care  as  any 
powerful  drug." 

But  death  from  infliimmation  is  premature,  and  when  threatened 
reqiiiroa  the  skill  of  the  physician  to  avert  it  if  possible.  Inflamma- 
tion may  cause  death  in  a  variety  of  ways — from  arresting  the  func- 
tions of  various  organs  involved  in  the  primarj'  disease,  by  the  severity 
of  the  fever  induced,  or  by  the  shock  to  the  system  from  the  extent  or 
severity  of  the  inflammatory  Tirocess— or  death  may  occur  from^  ei- 
haust.iou  from  its  long  continuance  or  its  cseossive  exudations.  But, 
as  long  ago  sliown  by  Bichat,  the  immediate  support  of  life  is  A 
tripod,  the  branches  of  which  are  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  tie  lungs. 
Other  organs  and  their  functions  are  essential  to  any  considerable 
continnanco  of  lifn  ;  but  tiie  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  kidneys,  cp 
the  liver  might  bo  suspended  for  some  time  without  death  occurring. 
If,  however,  the  brain,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs  should  cease  to  act  fora 
very  short  time,  nutrition  would  cease,  which  is  death.  Whatever 
the  remoter  causes,  the  immediate  approach  of  death  is  by  one  or  the 
other  of  these  organs.  As  a  rule,  certainly,  one  or  the  other  of  the«o 
tends  first  to  eeoee  its  notion. 

Death  beginning  at  the  brain  is  called  coma;  that  at  the  heart, 
when  sudden,  is  called  syncope,  and  when  more  slow,  asthenia  ;  and 
that  at  the  lungs,  asphyxia,  or^  more  properly,  apnoea. 
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Death  from  tlie  brain  may  be  by  locul  diseatie  of  tbut  organ,  by  proea- 
nre  upon  it,  by  arrost  of  the  circulation  to  or  from  it,  by  blood  poison- 
g  oa  in  nneraia,  or  by  excessive  heat  as  in  emintroko  or  hyperpyrexia. 
The  heart  may  ceaan  either  from  paralysis  or  gpaani  produced 
I  by  defective  or  irregular  innervation,  or  by  organic  diseaeea  of  its 
['  ttnicttin*.  Chloroform  or  veratrum  viride,  when  causing  death  by 
I  the  heart,  paralyzes  it;  digitalis  causes  tonic  spaam — both  equally 
ureatiog  circulation.  The  heart  also  sometimes  ceases  from  shock, 
from  the  eice^tvo  heat  of  fever,  and  from  the  formation  of  cuagula 
[  within  it.  Asthenia  is  a  common  mode  of  death,  the  heart  gradnally 
L  failing  from  protnicted  shock  or  exhausting  or  disorganizing  disease. 
The  InngB  may  ccusc  their  functions  from  exclusion  of  air,  as  in 
tironp  or  other  obstructive  diacasoH  in  the  iiir-paesagea ;  from  effusions 
of  fluid  or  the  entnmce  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ;  from  fill- 
ing up  of  the  lung  substance  by  inflammatory  or  dropsical  cSueiona ; 
by  wiuting  of  the  lung  substance  ;  or  liy  failure  of  innervation  of  the 
iipptmtus  of  the  reBj>iratory  movement.  In  these  and  other  modes  the 
fuDctiona  of  those  respoctive  organs  may  liC  arrested,  and  frequently 
the  same  or  varioua  causes  net  upon  more  than  one  of  them  at  a  time. 
To  prevent  inflammation,  Thcrerer  situated,  from  causing  death,  its 
coarse,  if  possible,  must  be  arrested,  or  its  severity  abated  ;  but  besidca 
the  means  to  that  end,  the  different  functiona  tending  to  cease  must 
be  kept  in  o|>eration  as  long  as  possible  by  whatever  measures  may  con- 
Irihut*  to  that  end.  Thus  if  the  brain  is  ceasing  to  act  from  pressure 
or  the  poison  of  urea,  the  pressure  should  be  removed,  or  the  urea 
eliminatml  from  the  blood.  If  the  heart  should  be  ceasing  its  action 
(rora  shock  or  inanition,  the  shock  should  l»e  abated,  nutriment  should 
be  eopplied,  and  cardiac  atimnlants  should  Xm  administered.  Hero 
(Jmgs  may  tie  of  wrTicc,  and  those  which  sound  physiological  and 
tberapcuticul  principles  point  out,  and  which  discrimination,  observa- 
tion, and  flxpericnce  sanction,  aliould  be  resorted  to.  These  mcaaurcs 
may  ioclnde  the  use  of  alcohol,  opium,  ammonia,  camphor,  and  other 
igenli*.  That  opium,  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  neurotic  agents  often 
diminish  shock,  and  thna  indirectly  sustain  the  heart's  action,  thero 
mh  be  no  doubt.  That  they  directly  excite  it  to  increased  action  is 
much  more  doubtful.  That  alcohol  does  so  is  believed  by  many ;  but 
ttt  efficacy  in  that  respect  has  been  much  overrated,  and  further  and 
more  Bcientiflc  and  discnmiuative  observations  are  needed  to  estabtish 
iu  true  i>ower.  In  health  the  aphygmograph  does  not  show  it  to 
tncnvM}  the  heart's  force,  and  when  it  increases  it  in  disease,  it  mnat 
b»  prcmmed  to  do  so  indirectly,  by  relieving  shock  or  modifvnng  some 
dinaaed  proc<»%  Similarly  the  lungs  must  receive  attention  when 
lOtioiiB  are  tending  first  to  cease.      To  "  obviate  the  tendency 
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to  death/'  which  is  among  the  objects  of  medicine  inall  casee,  becomeB 
the  special  duty  of  the  physician  when  that  event  is  immediately 
threatening ;  and  he  must  then  consider  the  method  of  its  approach, 
in  order  to  do  what  is  possible  to  stay  it. 
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There  are  yarious  other  processes  and  products,  the  result  of 
changes  of  nutrition,  not  necessarily  inflammatory,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  eonsidexed  in  this  connection  in  a  full  and  systematic  work  on 
pathology.  Those  conditions  belonging  to  medical  cases  will  be  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  diseases  of  which  they  constitute  a  part 
The  subject  of  tumors  is  generally  considered  as  snrgicaL  Tu- 
mors are  modified  tissue  growths,  Tarying  in  the  amount  and  character 
of  thoir  Tital  endowment*  and  having  different  histories  and  results. 
They  have  boon  variously  classified,  according  to  their  structures  and 
oi>ursies«  the  tissues  fn^m  which  they  spring,  and  which  they  resemble. 
The  following  t^hssijlcafioft^  copied  firom  **  Green's  Piithology,"  will 
give  an  idoa  of  their  formation  and  something  of  their  characteristics : 
L  *lVpo  of  the  fully  developed  Connective  Tissues. 

TyjH»  of  Fibrous  Tissue Fibroma. 

•*        AdiiH>so      **     Lipoma. 

*"       Cartilage EnchondromiL 

**        IVnn^ Osteoma. 

•*        Mucous  Tissue Mvxoma. 

•*        Lympbatio  Tiissue Lvmphoma. 

inducing  the  di^vtso^  Leuormia. 
IL  T}|v  of  Higher  Ti^ues. 

T)  |v  of  Mui^^lo MyomA. 

Norvo Neuroma. 

UKyvUvwft^^ls Angioma. 

l\itMl)x'  of  Skin  or  Mmvus  Mombnuie..PtpinomA. 

*•        Svrt^iinc  tilauds Adenoma. 

UL  'INjvof  KiulMTvouio  i\M\mvtivH>  Tisaiew 

The  SaiT\\H)vik 

.  Sn\al)  spindkwvlkd  S 

Sp\n.llonvlU\l  S^^rvvma  \  .^61      \ 
M\oUvul  SA^vmA, 


«« 


«« 
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rV.  The  Carcinomata. 

Scirrhus. 
Encephaloid. 
ColloicL 
Epitheliomata — Adenoid  Cancer. 

V.  Cystic  Tumors. 

Cysts. 

Those  tumors  which  appear  in  internal  organs  and  present  promi- 
nent symptoms,  coming  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  such  as  can- 
cer of  the  stomach,  will  be  described  in  their  proper  connections. 

Syphilis,  with  its  local  and  constitutional  effects,  is  also  regarded 
as  belonging  to  surgery  ;  it,  however,  frequently  complicates  medical 
eases,  and  its  gummata  and  other  changes  often  occur  in  internal 
organs.  It  is  a  subject  requiring  attention  from  both  the  physician 
and  surgeon,  but,  as  it  is  usually  elaborately  dealt  with  in  works  on 
surgery,  it  will  be  omitted  here. 

THERAPEUTICS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  particular  diseases,  it  is 
judged  proper  to  make  some  suggestions  respecting  therapeutical 
principles  and  measures,  and  to  discuss,  with  some  particularity  and 
detail,  the  principles  of  the  treatment  of  inflammation. 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  medical  science  and  medical  study  is  the 
prevention,  the  alleviation,  and  cure  of  diseases,  or  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  threatened  with  or  affected  by  disease.  While  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  skeptical  to  doubt  the  eflScacy  of  hygienic  and 
prophylactic  measures,  curative  therapeutics  has  failed  to  secure  uni- 
versal confidence.  There  are  very  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  curative  power  of  medicines,  ranging  from  the  greatest  confidence 
in  many  specifics,  to  a  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  nearly  all  forms  of 
internal  medication.  The  truth  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  mean.  The  skepticism  which  a  few  years  ago  so  much 
prevailed,  especially  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  has  yielded,  in  some 
instances,  to  a  confidence  in  positive  and  heroic  measures,  which  has 
perhaps  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  But  whether  through  past  skepti- 
cism or  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  subject,  therapeutics  has  not 
kept  pace  with  other  branches  of  medicine.  The  science  of  medicine 
in  the  progress  of  general  science,  and  by  the  present  and  prosjiective 
means  of  investigation,  promises  in  the  early  future  to  arrive  at  a 
d^ree  of  perfection  which  will  be  most  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of 
truth ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  art  of  healing 
which  must  delay  longer  the  full  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  those  most 
solicitous  for  the  speedy  and  certain  cure  of  diseases. 

To  arrive  at  the  truth  respecting  many  of  the  normal  and  abnormal 
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actions  of  the  system,  howoTer  minute  the  stmctores  and  obscure  the 
processes  iuTolTed  (¥rith  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  chemical 
reagents,  and  all  the  other  modem  means  of  scientific  observation),  only 
close  observation  and  patient  care  are  requisite  to  realize  many  positive 
and  immediately  satisfactory  results.  Other  qualities  are  required  for 
coming  at  just  conclusions  respecting  the  curative  power  of  therapeu- 
tical agents  amid  the  more  complicated  problems,  and  the  more  numer- 
ous sources  of  error  involved  in  these  investigations.  More  patience, 
a  larger  number  of  facts,  more  knowledge  of  logical  processes,  greater 
ability  to  sift  and  weigh  evidence,  to  detect  fallacies  and  exclude  errors, 
are  required  here  than  in  simple  physiological  and  pathological  inqui- 
ries. There  must  be  observation,  experience,  and  comparison  on  a 
large  scale,  and  for  no  limited  time,  to  entitle  one  to  an  independent 
opinion  upon  questions  so  difficult  as  those  of  determining  how  much 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  medicine,  and  how  much  to  the  natural 
powers  of  the  system  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  diseases  toward 
recovery  or  death  in  the  multifarious  cases  which  occur.  A  judicial 
faculty  of  the  highest  order  is  needed  here,  to  come  to  just  opinions 
upon  general  questions  of  therapeutics  ;  and  in  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  individual  cases,  other  faculties  still  are  required :  quick  and 
discriminative  observation,  the  power  of  drawing  ready  inferences, 
the  command  of  resources,  their  energetic  yet  judicious  application, 
unwearied  attention  \o  minute  details,  and  loving  devotion  to  the 
work,  are  all  essential  in  the  most  successful  practitioner  of  medicine. 

Buckle  says:  ''The  philosophic  pathologist  is  as  different  from  a 
physician  as  a  jurist  is  from  an  advocate,  or  an  agricultural  chemist 
from  a  farmer.  The  two  sets  of  faculties  may  be  united,  as  they 
occasional! V  are,  but  thev  are  not  alwavs  sa"  To  manv  persons  the 
bench  is  more  attractive  than  the  bar,  though  not  to  those  of  the 
highest  skill :  and  so  are  experiments  in  the  laboratory  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  labor  in  the  fieUl,  though  perhaps  not  to  those  of  the 
greatest  physical  energy.  But  it  is  the  advocate  that  wins  cases,  and 
sometimes  protct^ts  aecuscil  innocence  and  secures  justice ;  and  it  is 
the  farmer  who^o  labor  feoils  the  hungry  and  sustains  the  nation. 
The  laboratorv  and  the  chomist  would  be  useless  if  the  farmer  did 
not  apply  the  knowUnliro  and  oultivato  the  fields. 

Similarly,  the  knowloiljre  of  the  ]vithologist  would  be  practically 
useless,  if  the  physician  did  not  transform  the  science  into  art,  and 
apply  the  knowleiliro  of  )vithologioal  conditions  and  the  actions  of 
therapeutical  agents  to  the  relief  of  sufferings  and  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease.  While  cart^ful  to  lay  as  st^hvI  a  foundation  as 
possible  in  cornvt  general  principles,  and  in  the  exact  pathological 
knowledge  of  the  present  day>  it  will  Ih>  the  chief  aim  of  the  preeent 
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work  to  teach  the  student,  and  express  to  the  practitioner,  what  is 
reliably  known  as  to  the  best  methods  of  distinguishing  and  treating 
the  diseases  which  engage  the  daily  attention  and  anxious  care  of  the 
laborious  physician. 

While  giving  due  heed  to  the  views  of  others,  derived  from  the 
numerous  sources  of  different  countries  and  localities,  of  country  and 
city,  of  private  and  hospital  practice,  the  individual  views  of  the 
writer  will  be  freely,  though  it  is  hoped  cautiously  expressed,  based 
upon  a  careful  weighing  of  evidence  and  a  long  experience  in  the 
common  as  well  as  in  the  more  rare  cases  of  disease. 

In  the  uncertainty  still  existing  in  the  '^  final  and  supreme  stage 
— the  stage  of  therapeutics  " — and  the  changes  of  opinion  based  upon 
new  discoveries  and  latger  observations  which  so  rapidly  occur,  it 
requires  some  boldness  to  commit  one's  self  on  various  subjects  whose 
aspects  are  so  likely  soon  to  change  ;  but  such  committal  is  inevita- 
ble in  the  production  of  a  work  of  any  value,  and  if  views  that  will 
be  expressed  are  proved  to  be  erroneous,  they  will  only  share  the  fate 
of  very  many  others,  even  from  the  highest  sources  in  the  past.  Views 
will  be  expressed  with  much  confidence  and  positiveness,  based  upon 
observation  and  experience  deemed  suflScient  to  establish  their  cor- 
rectness, though  they  may  be  quite  different  from  those  generally  held 
by  the  profession,  and  different  from  those  acquiesced  in  by  the 
writer  but  a  few  years  since.  Better  methods  may  be  found  in  the 
future ;  but  most  of  the  means  that  will  be  recommended,  he  ven- 
tures to  assert,  cannot  be  found  to  be  useless.  But  whatever  be  the 
fate  of  any  views  expressed,  they  will  be  the  result  of  what  appears  to 
him  fair  deductions  from  admitted  facts  and  principles,  or  will  be 
conclusions  from  sufficient  evidence  drawn  from  his  own  experience, 
or  that  of  others,  to  commend  them  to  his  judgment  as  true.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  following  any  loose  statement  from  mere 
routine  authority  and  custom,  as  many  errors  have  been  handed 
down  from  one  authority  to  another,  without  examining  the  grounds 
of  evidence,  either  logical  or  from  carefully  observed  and  authorita- 
tively recorded  experience,  and  without  confirmation  from  personal 
observation. 

Although  therapeutics  is  not  yet  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  many 
questions  of  importance  remaining  unsettled,  and  many  prevalent 
ideas  being,  it  is  believed,  quite  erroneous,  yet  great  advancement  has 
been  made  in  successful  modes  of  treatment,  and  still  greater,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  made  in  the  early  future.  Therapeutical  measures 
have  much  more  power  over  the  course  of  many  diseases,  when 
promptly  applied  in  their  early  stages,  than  the  writings  of  those 
who  have   seen  acute  cases  chiefly  in  consultation  and  in  hospital 
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practice,  and  consequently  in  the  stages  more  or  less  advanced,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  The  observing  and  well-informed  priyate  practi- 
tioner, especially  if  practicing  in  the  country  among  a  well-to-do  popu- 
latiouy  who  sees  cases  near  their  onset,  has  much  more  confidence  in 
medicines  than  those  who  derive  their  conclusions  from  practice  in 
large  cities  and  among  the  inmates  of  large  hospitals. 

Among  this  class  of  writers,  which  includes  our  standard  authors, 
it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  deny  the  power  of  therapeutic  agents  to 
arrest  or  materially  modify  the  course  or  character  of  most  diseases, 
and  to  limit  their  efficacy  to  the  diminution  of  pain  and  some  other 
unpleasant  symptoms  ;  and  it  is  customary  to  regard  the  physician  as 
doing  all  that  can  properly  be  attempted  in  most  instances  when  he 
watches  the  case,  places  the  patient  under  favorable  hygienic  con- 
ditions, endeavors  to  abate  distressing  symptoms,  to  sustain  the 
strength  by  food  and  what  are  called  '^  stimulants,"  and  thus  seeks  to 
enable  the  system  to  endure  the  disease,  which,  it  is  supposed,  will 
take  its  course. 

With  many  the  course  recommended  is  that  of  expectancy,  modi- 
fied, but  it  13  feaired  far  from  being  improved,  by  the  addition  of  so- 
calkxl  *•  support"  and  ** stimulation."  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
we  at  present  know  no  means  of  arresting  the  course  of  some  diseases, 
such  as  small-pox«  measles,  and  other  similar  affections ;  and  in  these 
cases  the  duty  of  the  physician  is  like  that  of  a  sailor  in  a  storm — to 
manage  his  ship  as  best  ho  may  while  the  storm,  which  he  is  power- 
le£8  to  influence,  lasts;  but  all  diseases  are  not  of  this  character. 
Sim;>]o  non-{fi(xxMfio  inflammations  do  not  run  a  definite  and  inevitable 
coui^ ;  and  some  sj^nfio  diseases^  depending  upon  peculiar  poisons, 
as  the  malarial  or  ague  class,  an>  among  the  affections  most  under  the 
control  of  ivmedios.  Si^mo  diseases  that  usually  run  a  definite  course, 
sometimes  spiMitamHnisly  abort,  and  we  never  should  cease  to  hope 
that  means  may  Ih>  dis^weiwl  to  safely  arrest  their  prepress.  The  old 
rvmeily  for  rheumatism  was  said  to  U^  **  flannel  and  six  weeks  in  bed," 
and  that  was  tiK^  often  not  sntfioiont,  SiiKV  the  time  of  Fuller  and 
Garroil  this  lias  not  Ihvu  the  n^nunly  :  and  {xirtioularly  since  the  very 
nH?ent  on*  of  saliovlio  ainvU  rhouniatio  fovor  has*  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
booomo  a  mat  tor  of  tlannol  and  saliovlio  acid  and  a  few  davs«  even  in 
some  oaA^s  of  a  fow  houn^ 

The  list  of  suoh  ouraMo  di^^as^^s  is  iiu  ;>\isin^sr — it  alrvady  embnKses 
some  of  tho  intornal  it\flauuuattons  aiul  foxor^s  and.  it  is  ardently 
hopoil,  way  vot  ombraiv  thorn  aM, 

Amon^  tho  viaalitii>s  m\H\sskir>  to  tho  Ust  i^hx-^oian  is  £iith.  In 
morals  it  r\Mnovos  nunuitaius  ;  u\  >\*»ouvv  it  o\oito*  to  inv^^stigation ; 
in  art  to  olTort  au^l  prv^^ros*  ;  it\  tho  jxraotuv  <i  uuNiioino,  when  not 
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exceesive,  it  leads  to  success.  The  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  thera- 
pcutics,  which  are  still  great,  will  never  be  oTercome  by  that  paralysis 
which  a  universal  skepticism  is  so  sure  to  produce.  But  faith,  how- 
ever useful  or  necessary,  must  be  tempered  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
uncertainties  and  the  sources  of  fallacy  which  exist.  There  are 
fallacies  of  theory  to  be  detected  by  experience,  and  fallacies  of  limited 
and  imperfect  experience  to  be  corrected  by  scientific  facts  and 
analogical  reasoning.  There  are  fallacies  of  substituting  a  theoretical 
word  for  a  fact ;  fallacies  of  general  principles  and  the  systems 
founded  upon  them ;  fallacies  of  therapeutical  principles ;  fallacies 
in  the  indefinite  use  of  terms  or  in  their  being  used  differently  by 
different  persons ;  and,  above  all,  at  least  as  most  common,  fallacies  in 
investigating  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  One  event  succeeding 
another  does  not  always  stand  in  relation  to  the  preceding  event  as 
an  effect — the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  may  be  absent — and  this 
may  be  the  case  even  when  the  first  event  has  been  brought  about  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  result  the  same  as  that  which  has  occurred. 
A  medicine  may  be  given  to  abate  a  feyer,  the  fever  in  due  time  may 
subside,  but  from  some  other  cause  than  that  of  the  medicine.  Fevers 
subside,  and  sometimes  suddenly,  when  no  medicine  has  been  given, 
or  even  when  medicines  have  been  given  that  would  tend  to  increase 
feyer — the  fever  abating  in  spite  of  the  medicine,  though  some  medi- 
cines undoubte<lly  abate  and  arrest  some  febrile  states.  There  are 
yarious  compound  fallacies  arising  from  incorrect  statements,  from 
regarding  as  facts  opinions  which  are  unsupported,  and  at  the  same 
time  from  deriving  illogical  conclusions  from  unsound  premises. 
One  may  make  the  most  positive  and  the  most  conscientious  state- 
ment that  he  was  cured  of  a  particular  disease  by  a  particular  remedy. 
Such  a  statement  is  often  accepted  as  a  fact.  But  instead  of  its  being 
a  single  fact,  it  is  an  expression  of  three  opinions,  either  of  which 
may  be  untrue.  In  the  first  place,  the  patient  may  never  have  had 
the  disease  as  stated  ;  in  the  next  place,  he  may  not  have  been  cured, 
the  disease,  whatever  it  was,  may  still  be  existing  ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  supposing  the  disease  to  have  been  present  and  removed,  the 
remedy  in  question  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  in  its  removal.  It 
may  have  been  a  mistake  and  a  fallacy  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
certified  cancer  cures  are  illustrations,  and  all  the  false  systems  and 
useless  nostrums  are  sustained  by  just  such  alleged  facts.  All  these 
and  other  sources  of  fallacy  must  be  considered  and  guarded  against. 
They  are  sufficient  to  make  the  art  in  many  respects  conjectural 
rather  than  positive,  to  compel  us  to  proceed  upon  probabilities 
rather  than  certainties;  but  we  may  remember  that  in  other  things  as 
well  as  in  medicine  '*  probabilities  are  the  guide  of  life." 
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With  regard  to  the  law,  which  has  been  eulogized  as  the  *^  perCeo- 
tioir  of  human  wisdom,"  even  its  ^*  delays  "  are  not  as  oonspicnoos  as 
its  uncertainties.  And  in  politics,  finance,  and  commerce,  in  all  the 
affairs  of  secular  life,  not  to  mention  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and 
theology,  conjecture  and  uncertainty  abound,  and  often  something 
less  than  probability  is  the  only  guide  to  follow. 

In  medicine,  well  obserred  cases  sufficiently  numerous  will  bring 
us  to  as  much  certainty  as  can  be  arrived  at  in  any  other  profession 
or  the  affairs  of  our  uncertain  life.  Deductions  from  scientific  facts, 
corroborated  by  sufficient  and  well  observed  experience,  will  justify 
positive  expressions  of  opinions  at  least,  and  such  opinions,  though 
they  may  not  bo  regarded  as  conclusiTe,  must  be  accepted  at  their 
estimated  value.  This,  and  nothing  more,  is  asked  for  the  opinions 
which  may  here  be  expressed.  As  already  intimated,  the  duty  of  the 
physician  is  not  limited  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  already  occurring, 
but  to  their  prevention  as  well ;  and  his  practical  work  is  comprised 
under  three  heads  of  Hygienic,  Prophylactic,  and  Remedial  Treat- 
ment 

Hygiene  is  the  science  of  Health — the  knowledge  of  those  con- 
ditions on  which  the  preservation  of  health  depends.  It  embraces 
the  laws  of  health  relating  to  the  Individual,  the  Family,  and 
the  Public ;  to  the  relation  of  the  Sexes,  to  the  relation  of  Parents 
and  Offspring ;  and  the  laws  of  health  pertaining  to  the  mind  as 
well  as  to  the  body.  It  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
health  and  the  causes  of  disease,  and  teaches  how  to  secure  the  one 
and  avoid  the  other.  But  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  of  a 
full  and  systematic  discussion  of  this  subject.  Sufficient,  however, 
will  be  said,  when  treating  of  particular  diseases,  to  keep  in  mind  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  means 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  great  objects. 

Prophylaxis  signifies  the  more  special  preventive  treatment  of  par- 
ticular diseases. 

In  some  respects  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  hygiene,  and  in 
others  as  remedial  treatment. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  tendency,  inherited  or  acquired,  to  par- 
ticular forms  of  disease.  The  means  to  be  used  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  such  tendency  would  come  under  this  head. 

The  special  measures  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  parasitic  infec- 
tions and  endemic  diseases,  and  the  means  to  prevent  the  complications 
and  sequelae  attending  or  following  particular  primary  affections,  are 
also  prophylactic.  These  matters  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  particular  diseases. 
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The  Bemedial  Treatment  of  cases  of  disease  engrosses  most  of  the 
time  and  constitute,  the  chief  labor  of  a  large  majority  of  physicians. 
In  undertaking  a  case  the  objects  are  : 

1.  To  ascertain  the  existing  morbid  condition — to  make  a  Noso- 

logical Diagnosis. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  pre-existing  morbid  conditions,  latent  or  appa- 

rent, and  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  present  state— to 
make,  as  some  have  designated  it,  an  Etiological  Diagnosis. 

3.  It  is  well  next  to  consider  the  probable  course  and  termination 

of  the  disease — to  form,  though  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
express,  a  Prognosis. 

4.  Next  to  formulate  in  the  mind  an  indication — to  consider  defi- 

nitely the  particular  object  or  special  change  of  the  morbid 
condition  to  be  accomplished  by  treatment.  This  may  be 
called  the  Therapeutical  Diagnosis. 

5.  And  lastly,  to  determine,  select,  and  apply  the  remedies  be- 

lieved to  be  indicated,  to  consider  their  mode  of  operation, 
and  undertake  the  general  direction  of  all  the  conditions  bear- 
ing upon  the  case. 

Under  this  head  will  be  comprised  not  only  the  medicines  to  be 
prescribed,  avoided,  or  discontinued,  but  all  the  surroundings — ^the  diet 
and  regimen,  the  hygienic  management  as  well.  The  attainment  of 
the  first  and  second  objects  will  require  the  inspection  of  the  patient, 
the  observation  and  interpretation  of  all  the  apparent  characteristics 
of  the  person  and  the  disease  ;  the  listening  to  the  patient's  statement 
of  his  complaint,  and  generally  the  eliciting  of  further  facts  by  appro- 
priate questions ;  the  ascertaining  of  the  temperature ;  the  physical 
exploration  often  of  the  various  viscera ;  and  the  microscopic^  and 
chemical  investigation  of  the  secretions  and  morbid  products. 

The  third  object  will  require  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  similar 
diseases,  a  judgment  as  to  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  endurance  of 
the  sjrstem,  and  the  influence  which  treatment  may  exert  on  the  case. 

To  accomplish  understandingly,  rationally,  and  properly  the  third 
and  fourth  objects,  a  knowledge  is  required  of  the  particular  patho- 
logical condition,  the  morbid  changes — physical,  chemical,  and  vital — 
which  are  going  on,  the  manner  in  which  these  changes  are  being  ac- 
complished, the  causes  which  are  keeping  them  in  operation,  the  con- 
ditions of  all  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  part 
particularly  affected,  so  as  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  treatment 
can  be  borne,  as  well  as  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  special  disease. 
It  is  important  also  to  know  the  action  and  power  of  the  different 
medicines,  physiological  and  therapeutical,  not  only  upon  the  particu- 
lar diseased  processes  for  which  they  may  be  prescribed,  but  upon  all 
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tho  organs  and  functions  of  the  body,  immediate  and  remote,  primary 
and  secondary ;  or,  as  some  make  the  distinction,  of  the  '^drag  effect" 
and  the  therapeutical  action,  and  then  to  form  a  judgment  and  give 
explicit  directions  as  to  the  quantity,  time,  and  manner  of  using  them. 
The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient,  if  he  has  any,  must  be  taken  into 
tho  account,  and  his  confidence,  if  possible,  must  be  secured.  In 
many  cases  no  less  knowledge  and  skill  will  be  required  in  directing 
res{)Octiiig  the  hygienic  or  dietetic  conditions,  the  food  and  regimen, 
than  about  the  medicines,  and,  in  some  coses  especially,  these  mat- 
tors  must  .not  be  left  to  the  caprices  of  patients,  ignorant  nurses,  or 
friends,  however  solicitous. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  have  all  this  knowledge  indicated ;  in- 
deed, in  the  present  state  of  the  science  and  art,  many  things  must  be 
left  to  conjecture  and  uncertainty ;  but  this  full  knowledge  should  be 
tho  aim  of  every  physician,  and  should  be  approached  as  nearly  as 
i>08siblo. 

Pathology,  in  its  practical  uses,  is  the  Science  of  Indications;  and 
in  tho  fulflllmont  of  these  indications  we  are  not  entirely  without 
roliablo  guides.  There  is  an  absolute  constancy  in  the  laws  which 
rogulato  life ;  and  there  is  *^  a  strict  subordination  of  phenomena  to 
certain  conditions,  which  [however]  have  to  be  determined." — (/?ay- 
HtiUfL)  There  are  difforoncos  of  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  agen- 
cio!it,  i^thoU\i;ioal  and  therapeutical,  and  differences  in  the  forces  of 
tho  svstom  in  thoir  tondoncv  to  restore  normal  actions ;  and  these 
cannot  ahv^iys  bo  foretold,  Ilonce  the  uncertainties  of  therapeutics^ 
even  when  |tatholojrioal  static?  are  determined. 

Tho  indio;)tioi\s«  tho  ronuHlios,  and  the  management  will  vary  not 
only  in  ditTon^nt  disoa^x'A,  but  in  the  rariable  conditions  of  each  case, 
and\  fn^n  tho  stalomout  made,  it  can  but  bo  seen  that,  in  the  practice 
of  tho  pn>fossion»  thort^  is  opjHmunity  and  need  for  the  exercise  of  the 
hisrhi>st  jud^jjmont^  tho  nu^t  oxquisJto  tiict,  and  the  greatest  skilL 

Tl\o  thonijvutio  H5^^nts^  ombmoin^  tho  articles  of  the  Materia  Med- 
U\u  jm^  ;irnu\ir<\l  v^,iriously  (or  the  c^nm^uionce  of  study,  and  according 
to  ouo  or  tuor^*  of  t  l\oir  K\idiivsr  pn^jvrt  iois.  Thoy  may  act  by  destroying 
tho  o,iu:^'  %^f  a  di^^\«s<\  bv  m^vlifvin^  tho  c\>nditiaQ  and  function  of 
i^^n^o  s>>t'Mu.  or  onpiru  or  jvirt :  or  thoy  may  act  more  direcUy  upon 
tl>o  \vn>p\  \  photuMuot^a  in  ^^mo  s^^Mtio  manner  which  we  do  not 
undors:;>;uK  S,m\\o  of  th^^v  sv^v^lUxi  spooific?  act  upon  some  physi- 
o\>^uNr,  fiotor.  or  s\^n\o  s|yviiii  nuvl  fiovl  ao*H>n,  nther  than  upon 
tho  a^,:a  <n;o  \^hono;r»onA.  I;  \s  now  wvll  known  that  certain  medi- 
oim>s  or  \\\>\^*.\<  an;^^o;o  or  ivun:or*o;  tho  ^ffRx^s  of  others^  nther  by 
o\or;.v.;  ,r,\  ,^';^;\\<**;o  :ntl\\v**,uv  u:vn  tho  sinK  orpin  or  fanciion»  or  by 
l^;i\  :;v,K  o,T  ouo  f,\nx^;sx>u  .^v.ws;  auo::;or*     Tho  antJigonism  of  atxopiA 
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and  morphia  is  an  example.  This  suggests  a  similar  force  of  dmgs 
in  reference  to  morbid  actions  produced  by  other  causes,  and  consti- 
tuting particular  diseases.  These  facts  and  considerations,  especially 
the  antagonism  of  diseases  and  remedies,  the  result  of  modern  dis- 
coTery,  should  suppress  unreasonable  skepticism  and  give  courage  and 
hope. 

With  reference  to  the  therapeutical  indications  they  fulfill,  medi- 
cines haye  been  classed  under  the  heads  of — 

1.  Anodynes — agents  which  relieve  pain.  Often  the  same  articles 
are  soporifics  or  anaBsthetics — articles  which  induce  sljcep  or  destroy 
sensibility. 

2.  Protectives — articles  which  shield,  usually  mechanically,  from 
irritating  influences. 

3.  Balanciye  agents-r-means  which  influence  the  proportions  or 
balancing  of  activities — sensitive,  motor,  circulatory,  nutritive,  or 
secretory— embracing  revulsives  or  counter-irritants,  local  depress- 
ants, special  stimulants,  etc. 

4.  Economics — agents  which  diminish  waste  and  save  the  tissues 
and  powers  of  the  system. 

5.  Eliminatives — agents  which  carry  out  of  the  system,  or  eliminate 
through  the  emunctories  or  excreting  organs, effete  or  injurious  matters. 

6.  Antidotes — articles  which  neutralize,  destroy,  or  prevent  the 
effects  of  poisons. 

7.  Alteratives — in  its  broadest  sense  embracing  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  articles — ^agents  which  change  actions  beneficially,  by  whatever 
means  or  in  whatever  way  ;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  agents  which 
change  actions  without  producing  sensible  evacuations. 

8.  Recuperatives — agents  which  increase  or  sustain  power,  or 
restore  to  the  system  something  it  needs— embracing  tonics,  stimu- 
lants, nutrient  and  chemical  elements  which  restore  to  the  system 
vigor  and  strength. 

9.  Sedatives — agents  which  diminish  action,  general  or  local. 

Under  these  general  headings  may  bo  made  many  more  sub- 
divisions, as,  for  example,  under  the  head  of  Eliminatives  would  come 
Cathartics,  Diuretics,  Diaphoretics,  Cholagogues,  etc.  The  details  arc 
the  subjects  of  works  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  The 
terms  which  have  hero  been  given  as  designating  the  general  classes 
of  agents  will  be  those  chiefly  used  in  the  therapeutical  directions 
which  are  to  follow. 

The  Palse,  as  a  means  of  determining  the  existence  and  character 
of  an  inflammation  and  its  accompanying  fever,  and  as  furnishing 
therapeutical  indications,  is  worthy  of  careful  attention,  and  some 
statements  respecting  it  may  here  be  made. 
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Sinco  the  fevor  thermometer  has  come  into  sach  general  nse,  aid 
the  sphygmograph  has  promised  to  reveal  with  more  precisioi  the 
force  and  character  of  the  cardiac  and  arterial  contractions^  less  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  conditions  of  the  pnlse  discovered  by  the  fingers 
of  the  physician ;  and  the  icu^us  eruditus  in  pulse-feeling,  once  so 
much  eultivatoil,  has  been  neglected.  Though  the  fever  thermometer 
is  now  in  almost  every  pliysician*s  pocket,  and  its  daily  use  is  of  great 
advantage  in  diagnosis  and  in  furnishing  therapeutical  indications,  a 
sphygmograph  is  possessed  by  few,  the  method  of  its  use  is  not  gener- 
ally understood,  and  it  is  very  seldom  brought  into  requisition  in  the 
sick  n>om  ;  and  the  inconveniences  of  its  use  will  prevent  its  being  a 
common  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  general  practitioner  in  the 
dailv  rounds  of  his  common  work. 

In  the  practice  of  blood-letting,  so  common  fifty  years  ago,  the  &ct 
of  I  ho  prei$eni\>  of  inflammation  was  sufficient,  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  to  call  for  this  ivmedy  in  one  form  or  another ;  but  the  pulse 
was  cinisultiHl  to  determine  the  mode«  whether  general  or  local,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  to  be  carried.  With  the  comparative  aban- 
donment of  this  mothoil  of  depletion,  the  importance  of  so  closely 
watching  the  pul^>  may  have  diminished:  but  its  conditioiis  still  fur- 
ni;^  im^H^rtant  indications  of  morbid  processes,  and  <rf  the  means  of 
c\^mvtin^  them,  and  }>artieularly  of  the  vital  activity  and  the  power 
i\f  enduraiuv  wt  the  }^tient.  The  cv^nditi<fcns  of  the  pulse  and  the 
e^^mmon  manner  of  i4^*rvinir  them  should  be  studied. 

In  oK^Tvut^  the  |niL<^*  thiw  p^nnts  should  be  kept  in  view — the 
mevii^^  prv^lvUin^  fonv  of  the  h««urt,  the  moti<«i  of  the  blood,  and 
the  :it:ate  wf  the  arterv.  Tlie  i>hraek<y  of  the  circulation  is  supposed 
to  \v  understvwl  bv  the  tvti^ler,  but  a  lew  potnts  may  be  r^ieired  to  as 
a  bassi:^  of  i:s  |^thv>t\>^. 

Thirty  A>:\d:;i\^x:ji  Kax^  iKeir  iK>rmat  ^taadard^  bat  tbey  ai«  varied 
|>h\^vVN>jC'vnA**x.  aisl  ar\*  ?tf:U  ukw  vwed  in  d^$iMi5«^ 

T^e  i^ul^  >f:Artx>*  *u  fhN^U''^*^*?  ^"^  *^f*^  ^J  *P^  ^^  poke  of  the 
tt^>*-S.vr»».  :-f5ii*.;  s  fh^i  *Nvit5  l^^  !<.*  I V>  Sftftwt  per  Bataate :  at  one  year 
e/  ;l^e^  It?  u*  l^A^ ;  :wv^  xx>arsv  t\V  ^^  tu*  ^  tJtr^p^^  Tviursv  »  to  ICfi ; 
fvKxr  xe^ir^.  A^  '.o  tvV ;  3^5  f«Ve«\\  5^^^  ^>  i^'^ :  SMurfesx^.  TO  to  75  ; 
x^^v^fvKi*  vv,l  j^^^  ,V  :v^  T"  :  slvvre^^tiftvaew  f^va  TO  ^.*  ^V  TW  pvlae 
i^  *v^v»  *  *S.»iv,  ,^  !;o  t^  N.^;t*  fAs^isr  9^.*5t  ":^  Tjeea.  Msd  iat  w^urm  cK- 
*tt.*^^^  *;  '*  '.'v.r\^  THjVsl  ^K^^  ^*fc  x\s\\     Tvw?>rrfc:v?v  ^tsK  i 

:o  ^V  .v:v.Hr;'\\  ^f^^^^sBi  ^Nn*   A'iwxvfM.tt^v  V  .?v>ftwt^ni^  wl^jn  the 
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the  frequency  of  the  pulse  ;  but  various  other  circumstances  influ- 
ence its  motions.  Generally  in  the  adult  when  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  37°  Centigrade  or  98.5°  Fahrenheit,  the  pulse  is  78.6  ; 
when  38°  Centigrade  or  100°  Fahrenheit,  it  is  88.0 ;  when  39°  Centi- 
grade or  102.3°  Fahrenheit,  it  is  97 ;  when  40°  Centigrade  or  104° 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  105  ;  when  41°  Centigrade  or  106°  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
110  ;  when  42°  Centigrade  or  108°  Fahrenheit,  it  is  122.  An  increase 
of  2°  Fahrenheit,  on  an  average,  increases  the  pulse  eight  beat6.  The 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  physical  or  mental  excitement,  the 
position  of  the  body,  lying,  sitting,  or  standing,  the  degree  of  weakness 
or  strength,  as  well  as  age  and  sex,  vary  its  frequency.  Between  lying 
down  and  standing  the  pulse  varies  from  five  to  twelve  beats  in  health, 
and  the  erect  position  often  increases  it  much  more  in  disease. 

In  examining  the  pulse  we  observe  not  only  its  time,  but  its 
force,  equality,  size,  hardness,  and  various  other  qualities.  We 
judge  of  the  state  of  the  heart,  the  volume  of  the  blood,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  artery. 

The  terms  strong,  weak,  sharp,  jarring,  rapid,  quick,  slow, 
unequal,  intermitting,  and  fluttering,  indicate  the  character  of  the 
impulsion  of  the  heart.  The  words  full,  large,  and  small,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  volume  of  the  bloo3  flowing  through  the  artery.  The 
terms  hard,  soft,  contracted,  open,  and  chorded,  have  reference  chiefly 
to  the  state  of  the  artery.  The  terms  thready,  gassy,  firm,  and  tense, 
have  reference  to  the  force  of  the  heart,  the  volume  of  blood,  and 
the  state  of  the  artery  together. 

The  experienced  observer  distinguishes  by  the  finger  whether  the 
artery  fills  slowly  or  gradually — whether  the  pulse  is  thus  quick  or 
tardy  in  each  individual  movement ;  he  notices  how  high  the  pulse 
wave  is — the  largeness  or  smallness  of  the  pulse  ;  how  widely  the 
artery  is  distended — its  fullness  or  its  vacancy  ;  in  what  degree  of  ten- 
sion is  the  artery — ^its  hardness  or  its  softness  ;  and  whether  the  artery 
fills  evenly  or  irregularly,  producing  a  vibratory  and  sharp,  or  smooth 
and  rounded  pulse. 

The  active  fever  pulse  of  a  previously  healthy  adult  is  more  or 
less  large,  full,  hard,  and  quick,  as  well  as  rapid  ;  and  it  gains  these 
properties  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  a  quicker  and  stronger  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  In  pneumonia  and  other  acute  inflammatory  fevers 
this  characteristic  pulse  i«  often  observed.  But  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  such  diseases,  and  sometimes  in  the  early  stages,  there  may 
be  a  small,  empty,  and  soft  pulse,  one  that  is  thready,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  at  length  absent  at  the  wrist.  The  changes  in  the 
heart  beats  ;  changes  in  the  roHstance  at  the  extremities  of  the  ves- 
sels due  to  variations  in  the  calibres  of  the  small  arteries,  caused  by 
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the  contraction  of  their  muscular  coats^  in  the  arteries  of  particular 
points  or  of  the  system  at  large  ;  and  changes  in  peripheral  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  capillaries,  due  to  alterations  in  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  walls,  or  the  relations — the  attractions — of  the 
blood  and  tissues,  such  as  occurs  in  inflammation ;  and  changes  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  circulation,  will  all  vary  the  characters  of 
the  pulse.  Most  of  these  conditions  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
ner>'oud  system — the  exciting  and  inhibitory  nerres — and  through  the 
action  of  this  system  chiefly  an  organ  has  more  blood  carried  to  it 
when  at  work  than  when  at  rest,  and  in  inflammation  than  when  in 
health.  The  vital  endowments  of  the  tissues,  however,  exert  an  influ- 
ence, and  all  these  conspire  to  vary  the  circulation  and  the  pulse. 

When  the  blood  pressure  is  high,  from  obstruction  to  its  free  flow 
in  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  there  is  more  resistance  to  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  heart's  worjc  is  increased.  The 
contractile  energy  of  the  heart  becomes  greater,  and  the  blood  is 
thrown  into  the  arteries  with  more  force,  giving  hardness  and  tense- 
ness to  the  pulse.  The  increase  of  blood  pressure,  however,  does  not 
increase  the  frequency  of  the  beat.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
stated  that  '^the  rate  of  the  beat  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  arterial 
pressure/'  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  when  the  vagus 
is  disturbed  in  its  function,  and  probably  in  other  disturbances  of  the 
iM>rvous  system,  the  results  are  varied,  and  no  positive  rule  without 
except  ions  can  be  established. 

These  statements  are  intended  to  show  some  of  the  means  by 
which  the  pulse  is  varied,  and  to  give  an  understanding  of  some  of 
the  indications  of  differences  in  its  beat& 

A  rapid  pulse  may  indicate  a  feverish  increase  of  temperature,  or 
a  low  grade  of  bK>od  prv®suro — a  deficiency  of  that  fluid — or  it  may 
indicate  a  morbid  irritabilitv  of  the  heart  or  of  the  nervous  svstem. 
It  divs  not  of  itself  indicate  an  increacs^  quantity  of  blood  or  the 
sthenic  action  of  the  hearts  and  is  not  an  indication,  even  acoordii\g 
to  the  doplotini:  system,  of  lowering  treatment. 

When  the  pulse  is  o^Muj^ratively  slow,  but  fail,  firm,  and  hard, 
the  bUnxl  pn>?^ure  is  groat,  either  from  ohstmction  at  the  vasculur 
|vriphor}\  or  fn>m  a  lanjv  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,  or  from 
a  sthenic  excitement  of  the  heart.  In  such  cases  cardiac  sedatives 
mav  Iv  useful,  and  doplotinff  measuros  c:in  be  borne, 

Theix^  an\  however,  vvrnplicitinl  circumsiMiceis,  giving  to  the  pulse 
a  sm>at  v^riotv  of  oh,^raotorisiic:>,  nion?  even  than  thode  that  have 
Ixvn  nanuvi. 

Thon^  may  Iv  pro^M\t*\i  a  full,  slow,  vii^>^ous  suv^keof  the  arteiy ; 
a  full,  ton^\  and    frequent   pul<>o :    a  hard,  iucompreBible»  quick 
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palse^  feeling  like  a  tightly  drawn  cord ;  a  soft^  open^  compressible 
pulse ;  a  small,  rapid,  and  weak  pulse  ;  and  a  creeping,  soft  pulse. 

After  a  copious  loss  of  blood  the  pulse  often  becomes  vibratory, 
rapid,  and  thrilling,  causing  the  sensitive  and  appreciative  finger  to 
tingle,  almost  as  from  a  galvanic  current.  This  indicates  supporting 
measures. 

The  indications  which  many  of  the  different  kinds  of  pulse  afford 
will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  diseases  in  which  they  are 
observed. 

In  examining  the  pulse  some  practical  rules  should  be  observed. 

In  an  acute  disease  the  patient  should  lie  in  a  recumbent  position, 
and  when  comparisons  are  to  be  made,  he  should  lie  in  the  same 
position  at  each  examination. 

The  mind  of  the  patient  should  be  calm,  and  free  from  emotional 
agitation  or  excitement,  and  the  body  should  be  at  rest. 

In  feeling  the  pulse  three  or  four  fingers  should  be  applied  to  the 
radial  artery  in  front  of  the  wrist.  After  observing  the  frequency, 
the  fingers  should  be  pressed  on  the  proximal  part  of  the  artery  felt, 
and  by  the  finger  at  the  more  distant  part  it  is  ascertained  whether 
the  fiow  of  blood  is  interrupted,  and  by  the  first  fingers  it  is  ascer- 
tained how  much  force  is  required  to  interrupt  the  flow. 

There  should  be  no  pressure  on  the  course  of  the  artery  above  by 
the  dress  or  other  means.  The  size,  the  hardness,  the  quality  in  all 
the  respects  named  should  be  observed  with  a  light  pressure,  but 
sufficient  to  obtain  a  distinct  impression  of  the  qualities  to  be  noticed. 

Both  wrists  should  be  examined,  and  when  any  unusual  distribu- 
tion of  the  radial  arteries  is  present,  other  arteries,  as  the  carotid,  or 
the  temporal,  should  be  explored. 

Often  the  hand,  the  ear,  or  a  stethoscope  should  be  applied  to  the 
chest  to  observe  the  force  of  the  heart's  beat  against  the  ribs,  as  well 
as  the  force  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  arteries. 

The  pulse  in  a  severe  and  acute  case  should  be  examined  more 
than  once  at  each  visit,  and  its  frequency  counted  by  the  watch. 

The  healthy  adult  male  pulse  may  be  described  as  regular,  equal, . 
compressible,  moderately  full,  and  swelling  slowly  and  evenly  under 
the  finger.     In  the  healthy  female  and  in  children,  it  is  not  only 
more  frequent,  but  quicker  in  each  beat  and  smaller  than  in  the 
adult  male. 

In  old  age  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  apt  to  become  firm,  and 
sometimes  calcareous,  giving  a  hardness  not  dependent  upon  in- 
creased force. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies — some  persons  in 
health  having  a  very  slow,  and  others  a  very  rapid  pulse. 
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The  natural  pulse  must  be  inquired  after  when  unusual  conditions 
or  those  not  in  harmony  with  other  symptoms  are  observed. 

Various  irregularities  of  the  pulse  are  observed  in  diseases  of  the 
hearty  both  organic  and  functional ;  and  a  dicrotic  pulse— one  which 
gives  a  sense  of  two  impulses  at  each  heart  contraction — a  double 
wave— is  a  condition  not  unfrequent  in  low  forms  of  fever,  with  much 
heart  weakness  and  irritability,  or  irregularity  in  its  innervation. 
When  such  a  pulse  continues  many  hours  it  is  an  unfavorable  indica- 
tion. When  it  is  followed  by  an  epistaxis,  and  after  that  disappears, 
its  indications  are  not  so  unfavorable.  In  some  hemorrhagic  ere- 
thisms it  persists  to  the  last,  resisting  measures  to  subdue  it. 

The  dicrotic  pulse  when  soft,  and  when  due  to  the  heart's 
stopping  in  the  midst  of  its  contraction  to  take  a  rest,  may  indicate 
only  weakness,  and  reqiiire  supporting  measures. 

When  the  dicrotic  pulse  is  hardy  it  indicates  a  perversion  of  inner- 
vation which  may  require  other  means,  and  it  will  be  either  more  or 
less  dangerous  according  to  the  various  circumstances. 

A  supplementary  wave  or  impulse  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  has 
been  noticed  as  resulting  from  a  reaction  of  the  arteries  concerned  in 
the  palmar  arch.  It  is,  however,  described  by  but  few  authors  on 
the  pulse.  This  recurrent  palmar  pulse  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  small,  hesitating,  feeble  pulse  of  true  adynamia.  The  palmar 
recurrent  pulse  is  present  in  some  pulmonary  affections,  as  in  the 
latter  stages  of  severe  pneumonia,  when  the  left  heart  is  comparatively 
empty  and  the  right  heart  and  veins  are  surcharged  with  blood.  In 
this  condition  we  sometimes  get  a  distinct  recurrent  pulse  wave,  by 
means  of  the  palmar  anastomosis,  while  in  true  adynamia  this 
retrograde  pulse  wave  is  absent  or  nearly  imperceptible. 

A  jerking  pulse  is  one  which  is  abrupt,  with  a  projection  of  the 
artery  which  quickly  recedes.  It  is  characteristically  observed  in 
insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves. 

While  the  pulse  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  making  a  diagnosis 
and  forming  indications,  it  is  a  means  of  importance,  and  should 
receive  a  proper  degree  of  attention. 

These  examples  are  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  will  furnish  suggestions  for  its  proper  study. 

The  sphygmographic  study  of  the  pulse  is  of  interest,  and  fur- 
nishes important  indications.    It  is  not  entered  upon  here. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  TREATMENT  OP 

INPLAMMATION. 

It  will  save  time  in  describing  the  treatment  of  particalar  inflam- 
matory diseases,  and  give  perhaps  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  therapeutics,  to  consider  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  in  general ;  and  in  doing  so  it  will  serve  our 
purpose  best  to  state  the  leading  elements  of  this  process  so  fur  as  they 
may  be  influenced  by  treatment,  and  designate  the  remedies  that  may 
modify  beneficially  the  particular  element. 

In  the  description  of  the  inflammatory  process  it  will  haye  been 
noticed  that  different  elementary  actions  were  present  and  progressing 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  some  were  conflicting  in  their  character. 
While  active  hyperasmia  is  going  on  in  one  part,  stasis  is  occurring  in 
Miother ;  and  while  hyperplasia  is  occurring  in  some  tissues,  destruc- 
tive metamorphosis  is  going  on  in  others;  and  while  exudation  of 
inflammatory  products  is  being  poured  out,  an  absorption  of  the  nor- 
mal tissue  is  taking  place.  In  the  different  stages  of  an  inflammation 
the  prevailing  characters  of  the  processes  differ  greatly,  as  they  also 
do  in  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  the  disease. 

The  different  kinds,  varieties,  degrees,  and  stages  of  inflammation, 
the  greater  or  less  predominance  of  its  different  elements,  and  its 
modifications  as  it  occurs  in  different  persons  and  in  different  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  will  require  modifications  of  treatment.  To 
inquire  how  inflammation  is  to  be  treated,  expecting  a  short  and  inclu- 
sive answer,  would  be  almost  as  absurd  as  to  expect  such  answer  to  the 
question  how  a  sick  man  was  to  be  treated. 

In  this  general  discussion  of  the  subject  the  analytical  method  will 
be  pursued,  and  principles  rather  than  detailed  procedure  will  be 
stated,  while  a  more  synthetical  and  detailed  method  will  be  adopted 
when  describing  the  treatment  experience  has  proved  most  useful  in 
particular  inflammations. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  in  treating  inflammation  the  object  is  to 
arrest  its  several  processes,  or  at  least  to  bring  the  whole  process  to  as 
speedy  an  end  as  possible.  There  may,  however,  be  cases  where  it 
would  be  desirable  to  promote  certain  of  the  inflammatory  processes, 
as  that  of  suppuration  where  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  and 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  exudation  showed  that  the  formation 
of  pus  would  be  the  most  ready  method  of  terminating  the  whole 
process ;  or  where  a  sluggish  state  supervened  after  the  disease  had 
reached  a  certain  stage,  the  morbid  condition  remaining  stationary, 
and  when  an  increase  of  action  involving  inflammatory  changes  would 
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lead  to  a  more  speedy  cnre.  Here  irritants  may  be  demanded,  as  in 
indolent  nicers  and  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin.  In  diphtheritic 
inflammation,  if  the  suppurative  process  can  be  induced,  the  false 
membrane  is  more  likely  to  be  thrown  off,  and  the  absorption  of  poi- 
sonous matter  prevented.  These  are  rather  exceptional  cases,  though 
they  are  not  unfrequent.  Generally  each  particular  process  requires 
to  be  checked  or  suppressed,  and  the  suppression  of  one  tends  to  affect 
favorably  the  aggregate. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INFLAMMATION  AND  THE  REM- 
EDIES  FOR  EACH.— LOCAL  STATES  AND  THEIR 
REMEDIES. 

1.  Active  H3n>er8emia. — The  remedies  which  may  diminish 
this  condition  are  :  Cold  steadily  applied ;  water,  independent  of  its 
temperature,  applied  for  a  length  of  time,  diminishes  the  calibre  of 
the  vessels  and  the  circulation  in  them  ;  position — elevating  the  part, 
obtaining  the  aid  of  gravitation ;  evacuants — ^removing  the  blood  by 
venesection,  leeches,  etc.,  or  any  of  its  constituents  from  the  body, 
as  by  cathartics,  etc.  ;  cardiac  and  arterial  sedatives — diminishing 
the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  sent  forth  to  the  part — the  **vig 
a  tergo  ; "  derivatives — by  which  the  blood  is  drawn  more  to  other 
parts,  and  thus  the  amount  diminished  in  that  which  is  inflamed. 
By  evacuants,  and,  so  far  as  the  hypersemic  parts  are  concerned, 
by  derivatives,  the  blood  is  taken  from  the  smaller  vessels  of 
the  tissues  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  larger  vessels,  thus,  as 
has  been  said,  **  bleeding  the  patient  into  his  own  vessels."  Seda- 
tives to  the  ner>'ous  system,  especially  to  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may 
diminish  the  action  of  the  vessels.  Poultices  act  chiefly  by  the 
water  they  contain,  and  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  constantly 
applied.  Those  means,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  will  tend  to  diminish 
this  condition,  and  thus  diminish  one  of  the  elements  of  the  inflam- 
matory process. 

2.  Passive  H3n>er8eiiiia  is  another  condition^  The  remedies 
tending  to  relieve  this  are  partly  the  same  as  those  for  the  more  active 
form,  viz.  :  Evacuants,  position,  cold,  and  water.  Heat,  also,  eepe- 
cially  when  combined  with  water,  is  decided  in  its  effect,  and  pro- 
duces a  similar  result  on  some  forms  of  more  active  hypenemia  as  well ; 
also  astringents,  stimulants,  pressure,  and  friction.  The  astringents 
and  stimulants  applicable  in  the  i>aiv<ive  forms  of  inflammation, 
besides  diminishing  the  size  of  the  vessels,  produce  an  alterative  effect^ 
changing  the  character  of  the  action,  tending  to  result  in  the  normal 
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state.    This  action  is  similar  to  that  of  mild  caustics,  and  is  illustrated 
in  chronic  conjunctivitis,  pharyngitis,  cystitis,  etc, 

3.  For  irritation  of  the  nerves,  the  application  of  water,  of  cold, 
and  of  heat — sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of  the  last  two 
will  be  best.  Narcotics,  nerve  sedatives,  and  counter-irritation,  sin- 
apisms, blisters,  etc.,  are  the  more  special  remedies  for  this  state. 
The  narcotics  may  be  applied  locally  or  used  generally,  and  their 
great  power  to  control,  chiefly  through  the  nervous  element,  to 
abate  and  often  arrest  inflammation  in  the  early  stage,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  relieve  pain  and  suffering,  indicates  the  influence 
the  nervous  system  has  in  causing  and  modifying  inflammatory  proc- 
esses, and  the  power  of  therapeutic  agents  in  removing  them. 

4.  The  increase  of  leucocytes  in  the  part,  and  the  increase  in  their 
amoeboid  movements,  resulting  in  exudations  and  suppurations,  are 
checked  by  quinine.  This  appears  not  only  from  the  direct  experi- 
ments made  upon  animals,  whose  tissues  have  been  observed  under 
the  microscope,  but  it  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  various  inflammations  with  strong  suppurative  tenden- 
cies. The  importance  of  this  agent  for  this  purpose,  and  for  counter- 
acting the  general  phenomena  of  inflammation,  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized. Salicine  and  salicylic  acid  perhaps  have  similar  effects,  though 
the  facts  as  to  their  efficacy  in  common  inflammations  have'  not  been 
80  fully  established.  The  control  of  the  latter  over  acute  rheumatic 
inflammation  and  fever  has  been  sufficiently  proven. 

5.  For  effusions  of  whatever  kinds,  serous,  etc.,  when  excessive 
or  injurious :  Evacuants,  derivatives,  pressure,  and  position  are 
applicable  as  in  hyperadmia.  Quinine  in  effusion  of  leucocytes, 
spansemics  for  excess  of  fibrine  and  for  fibrinous  exudates,  as  in 
endocarditis,  pencarditis,  etc.,  where  organized  false  membrane  is  so 
dangerous ;  and  sorbefacients,  as  the  iodides,  eto.,  where  exudates  have 
accrued  and  require  removal.     Counter-irritation,  iodine  locally,  etc. 

6.  For  destructive  changes,  increased  metamorphosis  and  absorp- 
tion of  tissues,  all  the  means  which  tend  to  arrest  other  changes  lead- 
ing to  these  ar6  applicable  ;  but  when  these  become,  or  tend  to  become, 
the  predominant  condition,  every  means  should  be  used  to  improve 
nutrition — good  food,  tonics,  and  stimulants. 

Tlie  General  Conditions  of  the  System^  Fever,  etc, — Their  Remedies. 

7.  For  excitement  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  high  fever,  always 
important  elements  in  the  inflammatory  process,  and  often  exces- 
sive, requiring  abatement,  bleeding,  though  less  useful  and  necessary 
than  formerly  supposed,  is  still  applicable  and  very  useful  in  some 
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cases  when  the  excitement  is  high  and  the  patient  plethoric,  and 
where  hyperaemia  oppresses  important  organs,  interfering  with  their 
functions.  It  is  folly  to  condemn  this  practice  nnder  snch  circum- 
etances^  and  the  dangers  from  loss  of  a  reasonable  quantity  of  blood 
have  been  by  some  greatly  exaggerated.  Besides  bleeding,  for  fulfil- 
ling similar  indications,  we  have  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  and  seda- 
tives. As  antipyretics  we  have  opium,  veratrum  viride,  aconite,  gel- 
seminum,  jaborandi,  antimony,  salines,  the  bath^  quinine,  salicine,  and 

salicvlic  acid. 

« 

8.  For  the  general  increase  of  fibrine  we  have  the  salines,  alkalies, 
antimonv,  mercurv,  and  diluents. 

9.  For  the  morbid  increase  of  albumen,  which  occurs  in  some 
chronic,  particularly  in  tuberculous  cases,  we  have  ood-liver  oil, 
cream,  and  alkalies. 

10.  For  general  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  qui- 
nine, and  perhaps  salicine  and  salicylic  acid  are  the  remedies. 

The  gonenil  anti-inflammatory  and  antipyretic,  or  antiphlogistic 
effects  of  quinine,  is  a  subject  lately  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
profession,  and  is  one  of  {^ramount  importance.  If  the  claims  put 
forth  for  it  are  sustaineil— if  the  general  experience  of  observing  prac- 
titioners shall  sustain  the  sentiments  now  held  bv  some — ^an  advance- 

m 

ment  is  Unng  made  in  practical  medicine  and  surgery  greater  than 
anv  other  which  has  occurred  in  recent  times.  In  order  that  this 
article  shall  have  its  full  and  most  striking  effects  in  arresting  inflam- 
mation it  should  l>o  used  early  in  the  disease,  and  as  much  as  twenty 
grains  or  mon^  must  U^  in  the  system  at  one  time.  It  is  appropriated 
and  oivrate^  Ivtter  after  the  lK>wels  have  been  evacuated  by  a  suitable 
cathartic,  and  its  action  is  generally  promoted  by  being  combined 
with  an  opiate,  the  salts  of  morphia  perhaps  best«  in  'decided  but  not 
hor\>io  dvvi^^ :  and  s^^nio times  it  may  U^  combined  with  other  agents, 
aoixmlin^s;  to  the  tY)H'  and  Kx^ation  of  the  disease.  That  it  is  capable 
of  am^stin^  pn>mptly  many  seTij»re  inflammations  when  early  given, 
and  alvitiug  markinilv  thtv^'  mon^  advano^l.  diminishing  the  snppu- 
rativo  pnH\\<^  and  at  the  same  time  not  de|>Tetssing  pefmanently  the 
vital  jvwors,  when  not  ivutiniuxl  iw  long,  an?  opinions  held  so 
strvnijjlw  Khs^hI  u^hmi  oK<^*rvatious  5^>  nuiner\>us.  that  sameching  more 
th:iu  the  uo::Uvi  or  r\^fusjil  of  iho  prv^fossion  to  faithfully  try  the  prac- 
tiiv  will  U^  r^>jint\sl  to  \vn\iniv  the  writer  of  their  nnsoandness. 
The  )v^rtu*nlar  motluvls  of  usinj:  this  invnluahle  article,  and  some- 
thiug  mon»  of  us  mo^lo  of  o^vraiivvu^  will  U»  described  in  G<mn€€tion 
with  s^HVial  iutUn\n\j4tor\  \b?s^\**\<. 

11  For  the  iuoi\>aA^  of  ottete  nuitte*^  m  tho  svstem  and  their  re- 
teution    wMuluions  isvurvuv^:  to  »h  >:  >>ator  v>r  K\»  extent  in  inflamma- 
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tory  diseases— eliminatiyes^  as  the  patient  may  be  able  to  bear  them, 
are  generally  indicated.  In  the  order  of  their  general  importance  are 
cathartics — ^the  saline  generally  best — very  often  preceded  by  a  mild 
mercurial ;  diuretics,  also  the  saline  variety ;  diaphoretics,  jaborandi, 
the  most  powerful ;  and  cholagogues,  not  denying  the  power  of  mer- 
cnry  in  this  respect. 

12.  For  the  general  depression  from  shock  and  sympathetic  saf- 
fering,  anaesthetics,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  will  be  required,  and  in 
the  more  protracted  cases  tonics— supporting  food — such  only  as  can 
be  borne  and  digested,  more  than  that  increasing  the  irritation  and 
depression.  As  stimulants  and  narcoticSy--stimulants  acting  indi- 
rectly by  relieving  shock  and  suffering,  if  not  directly  upon  the  heart 
and  brain,— we  have  alcohol,  opium,  camphor,  ammonia,  and  various 
organic  excitants ;  and  in  the  more  protracted  cases,  as  tonics,  the 
bitter  vegetable  principles,  iron,  etc. 

13.  For  septic  blood  poisoning  and  its  results  there  are  the  anti- 
septics and  eliminatives,  the  sulphites,  salicylic  acid,  quinine,  etc. 

14.  For  the  removal  of  its  effused  products,  after  the  inflammation 
may  have  subsided,  there  are  sorbefacients,  atteuuants,  eliminatives, 
stimulants,  tonics,  frictions,  pressure,  proper  diet,  and  blisters.  The 
preparations  of  iodine  and  mercury  are  often  very  important,  judi- 
ciously used. 

15.  For  the  extreme  heat  sometimes  occurring — hyperpyrexia — 
the  cool  or  cold'  bath,  cold  affusions  or  packing  (a  very  important 
agent),  quinine,  digitalis,  salicylic  acid,  and  some  other  agents 
included  in  what  is  called  the  antipyretic  method  are  required. 

16.  For  the  debility  following  the  active  disease,  nourishing  diet 
carefully  regulated,  tonics  and  stimulants  are  applicable. 

17.  In  all  cases  the  stomach  should  receive  care,  as  upon  it  chiefly 
depends  the  power  to  take  and  appropriate  food,  so  necessary  in  pro- 
tracted cases,  and  also  the  ability  to  take,  appropriate,  and  endure 
the  medicines  needed.  The  means  required  for  correcting  its  morbid 
states  and  preserving  its  better  conditions  may  be  various,  according 
to  the  nature  of  each  case.  The  liver  and  bowels,  the  kidneys  and 
the  functions  of  all  the  important  organs  should  be  looked  to,  and  as 
far  as  possible  preserved. 

These  are  the  principles  and  the  agents  applicable  in  the  manage- 
ment of  inflammation,  and  the  physician  who  still  practices  his  pro- 
fession, and  docs  not  believe  in  their  power  to  accomplish  any  of  the 
results  pointed  out  as  desirable,  must  be  a  less  useful  member  of  the 
profession  than  one  who  has  a  reasonable  confidence  in  them  and  skill 
in  their  application. 

The  circumstances  calling  for  particular  selections  from  these  dif- 
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ferent  agents,  and  the  manner  of  their  application,  will  be  described 
in  considering  the  diiferent  inflammatory  affections. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  power  of  many  of  these  agencies, 
and  particularly  in  view  of  a  long  and  varied  experience,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  agree  with  the  statement  of  a  recent,  and,  on  the  whole,  an 
able  writer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  that,  "unfortunately,  a 
direct  cure,  at  all  events  a  direct  cure  by  means  of  drugs,  in  the  great 
mnjority  of  cases,  is  totally  impossible. '^  *  But  here,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  there  is  obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms.  If  by  a  "direct 
cure  by  means  of  drugs,"  is  meant  the  direct  excitement  of  perfectly 
healthy  actions  by  them,  the  statement  cannot  be  controverted,  and 
it  applies  to  every  case.  But  this  is  evidently  not  his  meaning,  as  he 
mentions  some  cases,  instancing  ague,  gout,  and  syphilis,  where  he 
says  direct  cures  are  effected  by  quinine,  colchicum,  and  mercury, 
resjH»ctivoly.  But  by  no  means,  he  says,  "can  we  cure  the  infections 
fevers,  internal  inflammationsy  carcinoma,  degenerative  changes,  or 
many  of  the  functional  and  other  disturbances  to  which  the  organism 
is  liable.**  The  italics  are  not  his,  but  are  added  to  call  attention  to 
the  statement  that  internal  inflammations  are  totally  incapable  of 
cure.  If  by  this  is  meant  that  their  processes  cannot  be  arrested,  or 
80  modified  that  health  results  sooner,  or  as  it  would  not  without  the 
use  of  remeilies,  the  assertion  I  regard  as  intensely  and  injuriously 
erroneous.  It  is  undoubtedlv  true  that  some  internal  inflammations 
are  not  am?steil  by  any  means  that  have  been  applied  in  the  hands  of 
the  nuvst  skillful,  and  it  might  be  inferred  that  none  of  them  are  ever 
am^stoii  in  the  hands  of  the  author  quoted  ;  but  that  they  are  in  other 
hands,  ought  to  Ih>  lH\vond  dispute ;  and  it  seems  an  unjust  dispar- 
a^i^Muont  of  the  profession,  as  it  is  the  denial  of  a  truth,  to  assert 
othon»ise. 

In  v<ome  ca^^  internal  inflammations  ait^  not  cnred  by  any  means ; 
noitluT  ar\^  some  c;iA*s  of  syphilis  cured  by  merruiy,  or  gout  by  col- 
chicum, or  ovon  malarial  fever  by  quinine  or  arsenic.  A  huqger  por- 
tion of  internal  inflammations  may  defy  trmtment^  especially  when 
that  treat mont  is  ivmmomwl  late  in  the  cour»,  than  of  gout  or  syphilis, 
by  what  ho  oalls  s^xvifio  ix^nunlies :  but  this  is  exceedingly  doubtful, 
if  the  iuflan\mation  is  i^arly  attaoke^i  and  vigorously  and  skillfully 
treattvl  by  the  nu\ins  wo  now  have  at  our  command. 

MtslivMnes,  it  is  tnu\  i^nno;  do  evomhinc  desired:  but  thevcan 
do  many  ihincs  di^iniMo.  ^hon  pn.^|vr!y  used :  and  this  disparage- 
mor.t  v^f  thorn  has  U\  n  oarr.i\i  to  an  oxtiemo.  Nothing  can  be  more 
judiotous  than  :ho    ihiof   omiomI    indicativ>ns*  {wnted  out  by  this 
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author,  viz. :  **  Ist.  To  promote  the  patient's  general  comfort  2d.  To 
support  the  patient's  strength  by  appropriate  nourishment.  3d.  To 
maintain  or  restore  the  healthy  tone  of  his  nutritive  functions. 
4th.  To  promote  the  free  action  of  his  emunctories.  5th.  To  relicYC 
the  secondary  phenomena  or  symptoms  of  his  disease.  And  6th.  To 
obviate  the  tendency  to  death."  But  by  what  means  are  all  these 
objects  to  be  accomplished,  if  medicines  are  so  powerless  in  cases  of  a 
severe  inflammatory  disease ;  and  why  not  attempt  to  relieve  the  pri- 
mary as  well  as  the  secondary  phenomena  of  the  disease  ? 

The  extreme  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  of  London,  and  Dr. 
Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  are  passing  away,  as  the  personal  influence  of 
these  distinguished  men  is  fading.  Their  intense  and  indiscriminate 
opposition  to  what  is  called  '^  depleting  measures,"  was  the  result  of 
a  reaction  from  excessive  depletion ;  and,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Todd,  his  advocacy  of  the  large  use  of  alcohol  in  acute  diseases 
was  due  in  part  to  wrong  notions  of  the  physiological  and  therapeu- 
tical actions  of  that  article.  These  distinguished  men  have  very  few 
or  no  disciples  who  follow  them  in  all  their  views  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  has  become  unnecessary  to  present  and  criticise  them  in 
full.  It  is  better  to  have  them  forgotten  ;  but  some  relics  of  them 
remain,  as  in  the  passages  from  the  author  quoted.  Extremes  always 
tend  to  follow  each  other,  and  the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  warn  the  profession  against  the  extreme  use  of  the 
lancet  and  other  depletory  measures.  Though  the  lancet  has  its  occa- 
sional uses  now  as  ever,  yet  we  have  other  and  far  better  means  for 
controlling  fever  and  inflammation,  and  it  is  bat  rarely  required. 
The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  its  use  have  been  attributed  by 
some  to  a  general  change  in  the  type  of  disease.  That  changes  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  the  character  of  diseases,  depending  upon  changes 
of  habits  and  various  other  causes,  as  already  pointed  out,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  but  that  a  great,  wide-spread,  and  general  change  has 
occurred  at  the  era  of  the  change  of  practice  from  the  strict  depletory 
method,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove.  There  have  been 
more  changes  in  opinions  than  in  diseases,  and  in  doctors  than  in  their 
patients.  Fluctuations  in  opinions  on  particular  subjects  arc  always 
occurring  ;  but  when  the  disturbed  pendulum  settles  back  to  its  proper 
equilibrium,  advancement  toward  truth  is  usually  found  to  have  been 
made. 

But  inflammations,  and  the  fever  and  other  general  derangements 
accompanying  them,  present  different  types  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places  and  in  different  individuaJs,  requiring  modiflcations  of 
treatment. 

The  same  general  principles,  however,  with  proper  adaptations. 
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apply  to  all  cases  of  inflammatioiis ;  and  whatever  special  methods 
may  be  pursued  with  a  view  to  controlliug  particular  phenomena^ 
there  are  some  general  indications  for  the  management  of  cases  which 
admit  of  formulation. 

1.  It  is  always  proper  to  seek  for  the  cause,  and  if  present  and 
found,  to  remove  it  if  possible  and  safe. 

2.  Thus,  and  by  every  means,  prevent  further  irritation  of  the 
inflamed  part, 

3.  Procure  rest,  and  particularly,  as  for  as  possible,  of  the  part 
affected. 

4.  Observe  the  constitutional  peculiarities  and  particular  condi-^ 
tions  of  patients,  and  the  kinds,  types,  degrees,  and  stages  of  the  local 
disease,  and  adapt  the  remedies  to  the  particular  status. 

5.  Preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  function  of  the  inflamed  part, 
especially  when  that  function  is  one  important  to  life. 

6.  Consider  whether  it  is  safe  and  proper  to  use  means  with  direct 
reference  to  arresting  the  inflammatory  processes,  and  if  so  judged, 
use  great  care  in  their  selection  and  apidicatian. 
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The  won.!  Fever«  in  its  original  signification,  indicates  heat,  or  to 
seethe  as  with  heat,  while  the  word  Pvrexia  similariv  indicates  fire : 
and  the:^^  terms,  as  applied  to  the  body,  indicate  a  condition  of 
elevated  temperature  or  prvtematural  heat« 

The  normal  temperatutv  of  the  human  body«  raeasoied  by  the 
thenuometer  in  one  of  its  deeper  cavities^  though  observers  are  not 
piwi^^ly  agreed*  average  aU>ut  ^S""  F.  for  the  twenty-four  hours, 
but  ^^me  slight  fluctuations  frvMu  97.^5*'  to  99l50^  oocur  daring  that 
j^riixi, 

Aiwrvling  tvv  the  carvful  obserr^ition^  of  Jurgensen.  the  minimum 
temivraturv  iHVurs  fnnu  L30  a.m.  to  T.$0  a.m.  :  the  maximum,  from 
4  P.M.  to  t>  P.M.,  the  iii^mperatuw  Mwvi«ni  7.30  a.m.  and  4  f.m.  rising 
with  svm\e  duotuatiou  :  that  betwviNi  9  f.m.  and  1.90  a.!!,  gradiudly 
fcdliug.  The  variarion  between  thf^  bigh«K<  and  lowest  paints  is 
from  l'  to  ^'\  wrvly  ewvixltix^  l.>\  Matertal  elevMoa  above,  or 
deprv«5Si\>n  N*!v**\  th^^**  jviut*  iiulioatw  a  nu^rbfd  scare.  The  activity 
of  respiration  aiul  oirv*ubtu>it  u<^r^y  v\vrr^H>cfi«  with  this  rise  and 
dec!it\5?  m  the  tciiuvrnturw  .V  *h^ht  elevation  ttsoaHv  foUows  the 
taking  ol  fvxxi.  e.<iHVu!i\  ;*  f^iU  uk>*1  ;  and  muscular  exefcise  has  also 
someeffe^'t.  thv^i^ich  woa*  mi  bnw^u\^  th<  otrva*.a:roQ  a^^tivelT  to  the 
surface^  auvl  iacr^r^biit^^  th<^  <^\tl^nlal  UKvr^  than  th«  intefmai 
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The  active  performaDce  of  functions  in  particular  organs  increases 
the  temperature  in  those  organs,  but  there  is  usuaLy  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  other  parts  at  the  same  time. 

The  ordinary  changes  of  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  the 
body  is  placed,  the  variations  of  summer  and  winter,  have  very  little 
effect  upon  its  heat,  a  remarkable  uniformity  being  maintained. 
Though  rapid  changes,  such  as  a  cold  bath,  or  exposure  to  a  current 
of  cold  air,  temporarily  reduce  the  heat,  and  exposure  to  greater 
heat  than  that  of  the  body  temporarily  elevates  it,  yet  an  elevation 
follows  the  depression  and  a  depression  the  elevation,  so  that  the 
twenty-four  hours'  mean  is  preserved.  Even  if  from  a  morbid  cause, 
but  one  which  does  not  excite  fever,  the  temperature  of  a  part  of  the 
body  is  elevated,  as  by  paralysis  and  distention  of  vessels  and  a  freer 
blood  flow,  .as  sometimes  occurs,  there  is  a  corresponding  lowering  in 
other  parts.  This  preservation  of  temperature  under  varying  influ- 
ences seems  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  of  the  healthy  organ- 
ism, and  must  depend  upon  some  very  fundamental,  but  as  yet  not 
understood  law. 

Though  the  temperature  of  the  body  observes  such  strict  laws  in 
health,  the  uniformity  is  readily  disturbed  by  morbid  causes,  and  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  morbid 
variations — ^generally  elevations — occur ;  and  the  pyrexial  state  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  morbid  conditions. 

The  word  fever  is  used  in  one  sense  to  indicate  this  pyrexial  state, 
or  preternatural  elevation  of  temperature,  from  the  operation  of 
causes  within  the  system,  under  whatever  circumstances  and  for  how- 
ever short  a  time  ;  but  the  word  is  used  in  another  sense  as  indicating 
certain  series  of  morbid  phenomena,  or  particular  diseases.  In  this 
sense  a  fever  is  not  merely  a  state,  but  a  process,  produced  by  some 
affecting — often  infecting — cause  operating  upon  or  within  the  system. 
In  both  these  senses,  but  more  particularly  in  the  latter,  we  are  to 
consider  it. 

The  subject  of  the  production  of  animal  heat  belongs  to  the  physi- 
ologist, and  until  he  has  given  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  the  normal  temperature,  the  pathologist 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  perfect  account  of  the  causes  and  condi- 
tions of  its  variations  in  disease.  Some  principles  and  facts  in  regard 
to  this  matter  are  suflSciently  established ;  but,  unfortunately,  many 
points  of  detail,  both  physiological  and  pathological,  are  still  in 
obscurity. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  laws  of  the  production  of 
heat  in  the  animal  body  are  the  same  as  those  which  govern  its  pro- 
duction in  other  bodies.     The  forces  in  nature  all  act  in  connection 
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with  some  form  of  matter^  and  the  same  force  acts  similarly  in  what- 
ever form  of  matter  it  exists.  Heat  is  a  force  in  correlation  with 
other  forces^  and  can  no  more  be  created  out  of  nothing  than  can 
matter.  Matter  changes  its  forms  in  the  transmutations  of  nature, 
and  so  does  force;  and  though  before  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  to  grosser  comprehensions,  annihilations  and  creations  seemed  to 
occur  both  in  matter  and  force,  yet  all  such  appearances  were  decep- 
tive, and  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  are  only  changes  of  form 
in  either.  The  vital  power,  itself  a  mode  of  force,  is  as  incapable  of 
effecting  a  new  creation,  either  of  matter  or  of  force,  as  is  light  or 
heat,  and  it  can  only  change  the  forms  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Heat  is  regarded  as  molecular  motion,  and  its  laws  have  been 
studied  with  considerable  success.  It  is  well  known  to  be  produced 
by  arrested  massive  motion,  and  its  exact  equivalent  of  such  motion 
is  accurately  ascertained.  A  body  of  a  certain  weight  falling  a  certain 
distance  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  when  arrested  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  heat.  The  motion  which  is  seen,  when  arrested,  is  con- 
verted into  molecular  motion,  which  may  be  felt  and  measured. 
Heat  may  be  produced  by  chemical  changes — ^by  union  of  elements 
and  the  formation  of  new  products — and  electricity  is  also  readily 
converted  into  it.  It  is  also  well  known  that  heat  diffuses  itself,  and 
that  variously  heated  bodies  seek  an  equilibrium  of  temperature. 
Heat  passes  from  one  body  to  another  by  conduction  and  radiation  ; 
and  its  manifestations  are  lost — it  becomes  latent — ^by  various  proc- 
esses, of  which  evaporation  is  the  one  most  important  in  relation  to 
this  subject 

Heat  Is  produced  in  the  body  chiefly  by  chemical  action,  and  the 
material  which  is  act^d  upon  is  derived  ultimately,  as  is  all  matter  in 
the  body,  from  the  food.  This  chemical  action  consists  mostly  in  the 
process  of  oxidation  of  substances  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  and  the  production  of  new  compounds,  as  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  urea,  etc. 

Unquestionably^  however,  ae  friction  of  muscular  action,  and  of 
the  circulation  of  fluids ;  the  check  in  the  rapidity  of  the  flow,  as 
these  fluids  meet  with  greater  resistance  in  passing  into  the  minuter 
vessels ;  the  more  complete  arrest  of  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  as  they 
unite  with  the  solids ;  and  the  union  and  condensation  of  particles  in 
the  production  of  solid  tissues  (all  of  which  processes  are,  perhaps, 
identical  with  the  arrest  of  motion),  contribute  to  the  production  of 
heat.  Electrical  phenomena  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  body, 
and,  as  electricity  is  readily  interchangeable  with  heat,  this  may  also 
contribute  to  its  production.  The  comparative  amount  of  heat  fur- 
nished from  tliese  different  sources  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  esti- 
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mate ;  and  while  the  chemical  actions — ^the  union  of  elements  in  the 
production  of  new  compounds — may  justly  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
the  greater  amount,  the  complete  ignoring,  as  is  often  done,  of  all 
other  sources,  seems  by  no  means  justifiable. 

The  loss  of  heat  occurs  by  radiation  from  the  surface,  and  by  con- 
duction through  substances  in  contact  with  the  body — solid,  liquid,  or 
aeriform.  The  heat  is  largely  reduced  by  the  evaporation  of  perspi- 
ration, insensible  or  sensible  ;  by  warming  the  cool  air  taken  into  the 
lungs  at  each  inspiration,  and  by  evaporation  of  fluid  from  the  pul- 
monary surface.  Something  is  lost  by  the  warming  of  cool  ingesta, 
which  take  the  place  of  warm  excreted  materials ;  and  possibly  loss 
may  occur  by  electrical  action,  and  also  through  the  influence  of  the 
recently  recognized  "radiant  matter,"  or,  indeed,  by  other  means  of 
which  we  as  yet  have  no  conception.  It  is  estimated  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  heat  of  the  body  is  lost  by  the  skin,  and  twenty  per  cent, 
by  the  lungs.  Of  this  loss  by  the  lungs  twenty-six  per  cent,  is  by 
warming  the  air  taken  into  them,  and  seventy-four  per  cent,  in  evap- 
orating the  water  which  passes  off  from  them. 

In  health  the  production  and  the  loss  of  heat  so  nearly  balance 
each  other  that  the  proper  mean  temperature  is  preserved. 

In  fever  the  production  is  greater  than  the  loss;  and  when  the 
loss  is  greater  than  the  production,  an  opposite  condition  follows.  If 
the  loss  is  so  much  greater  than  the  production  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  falls  as  low  >as  95^  to  93'',  there  is  great  danger ; 
and  when  coming  below  92^,  except  in  rare  cases  of  poisoning  by 
alcohol,  where  recovery  has  taken  place  after  the  temperature  had 
reached  90°,  death  occurs. 

Fever  may  result  from  increased  heat-production,  or  from  dimin- 
ished heat-loss ;  and  so  an  injurious  or  fatal  reduction  of  temperature 
may  be  caused  by  a  failure  of  the  heat-producing  function,  or  by 
the  loss  of  heat  from  exposure  to  cold. 

The  increase  of  temperature  in  fever  may  vary  from  the  slightest 
amount  above  the  normal  to  110°  or  112°  Fahr.;  and  cases  have  been 
reported  where,  under  peculiar  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  it 
has  gone  much  higher  even,  without  fatal  effects.  If  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  101°,  it  would  be  said  the  fever  was  slight ;  from  101° 
to  103°  it  would  be  regarded  as  moderate  ;  from  103°  to  105°,  decided 
or  high  ;  if  above  105°,  especially  if  reaching  106°  and  over,  the 
term  hyperpyrexia  is  now  applied  to  the  condition,  and  it  is  justly 
regarded  as  dangerous,  and  demanding  decided  interference ;  and  if 
it  exceeds  107°  or  108°,  and  so  remains  for  any  considerable  time, 
death,  as  a  rule,  results. 

Febrile,  like  normal  heat,  usually  undergoes  diurnal  changes.     In 
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some  continued  fevers,  as  typhoid,  the  fever  line  will  be  almost  par- 
allel with  the  line  of  health  for  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  from 
three  to  five  degrees  higher.  In  other  cases  the  temperature  fluctu- 
ates greatly,  and  often  irregularly,  depending  on  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  local  morbid  conditious ;  and  in  other  cases  still,  very 
decided  and  more  or  less  regular  variations  occur,  as  in  remitting 
and  intermitting  fevers. 

Although  elevation  of  temperature,  more  or  less  constant,  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  fever,  and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  only 
essential  one,  yet  in  ^^  a  fever,"  considered  as  a  process  or  distinct 
disease,  the  heat  is  only  one  of  several  conditions,  and  is  not  the  first, 
nor  perhaps  the  last  one  present. 

In  such  fever  there  is  an  onset,  an  accession  or  increase,  a  period 
of  continuance,  and  a  declension  and  disappearance ;  and  each  stage 
has  its  peculiar  features. 

At  the  onset,  usually,  after  a  feeling  of  general  indisposition, 
there  is  a  rigor  or  shivering,  a  subjective  feeling  of  coldness,  and 
generally  some  real  reduction  of  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
extremities,  while  there  is  already  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
blood,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer  in  the  cavities,  or  even  applied 
to  the  trunk ;  and  not  unfrequently  sensations  of  chilling  are  felt 
while  the  temperature  even  of  the  extremities  is  increased.  At  the 
time  of  the  chill  there  is  usually  paleness  or  bluencss  of  the  extremi- 
ties aud  the  face,  and  a  shrunken  condition,  showing  that  there  is 
but  little  circulation  in  the  extreme  vessels  of  these  parts.  As  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  system  is  not  materially  changed,  more  must 
be  in  the  larger  vessels  or  in  the  interior  organs ;  and  less  blood  com- 
ing to  the  surface,  and  the  surface  being  colder,  there  is  less  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  and  conduction  from  the  extreme  heat-losing  plane ; 
the  secretion  of  the  skin  is  diminished  by  the  smaller  blood-flow  to 
it,  and  evaporation  is  less  from  the  lowered  temperature ;  the  heat 
loss  is  also  less  from  perspiration  and  evaporation. 

The  respiration  is  usually  hurried  in  frequency  during  this  stage 
of  rigor,  but  from  the  comparative  congestion  of  the  lungs  it  is  often 
superficial,  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  blood  passes  as  freely 
through  the  lungs,  from  the  probably  contracted  or  spasmodic  state  of 
the  capillaries,  not  as  much  moisture  is  evaporated  from  the  pul- 
monary surface  ;  so  that  if  these  suppositions  are  correct,  not  as  mtich 
heat  is  lost  in  this  stage  by  the  lungs.  But  however  this  may  be, 
the  loss  is  certainly  less  from  the  cutaneous  surface  than  when  the 
hot  stage  is  fully  developed  ;  and  as  the  production  of  heat  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body  goes  on,  doubtless  with  increased  rapidity, 
the  accumulation  of  heat  is  rapid  and  soon  manifests  itself  over  the 
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entire  surface.     In  the  intermediate  stage  between  the  cold  and  the 
hoty  there  are  often  alternating  sensations  of  heat  and  cold. 

The  hot  stage  now  becomes  fnlly  deyeloped;  the  sensations  of 
chilliness  are  replaced  entirely  by  those  of  heat ;  the  pulse^  which 
before,  though  rapid,  was  contracted  and  smaller,  now  becomes  fall 
and  strong,  as  well  as  fast ;  the  vessels  of  the  surface  are  distended 
with  blood,  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  full  condition  of  the  febrile 
state  is  manifested.  This  state  of  increased  temperature  continues, 
with  more  or  less  diurnal  and  other  fluctuations,  for  various  periods, 
in  different  forms  of  fever,  until  the  stage  of  decline.  This  may  be 
sudden,  by  crisis^  or  more  gradual,  by  lyaia^  and  this  decline  is  often 
accompanied  by  freer  discharges  from  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the 
]i)owels.  The  stage  of  recuperation  and  repair  follows,  and  the  normal 
condition  is  restored. 

During  this  occurrence  of  deranged  and  increased  temperature, 
other  phenomena  have  occurred,  quite  as  important  as  those  men- 
tioned. Even  before  any  noticeable  change  of  temperature,  general 
morbid  sensations  have  probably  been  experienced ;  pains  may  have 
occurred  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  there  has  been 
more  or  less  change  in  different  functions ;  a  proper  examination 
would  detect  an  increase  in  the  urea  and  uric  acid  secreted.  AVhether 
these  conditions  precede  the  increased  temperature  or  not,  they 
accompany  it,  and  a  general  derangement  of  the  whole  organism 
exists.  There  is  pain  in  the  head,  often  accompanied  or  supplanted 
by  delirium,  a  coated  tongue,  increase  and  change  of  its  epithelium, 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  often  restlessness,  and  always  muscular  weak- 
ness. Sometimes  convulsions  and  coma  occur,  with  profound  de- 
rangements of  different  functions,  and  not  unf requently  death.  In 
short,  in  the  process  of  a  fever,  changes  take  place  in  the  calorifica- 
tion, in  nervous  action,  in  the  blood,  in  the  circulation,  in  respira- 
tion, digestion,  secretion,  and  in  general  nutrition. 

The  repair  which  follows  in  favorable  cases  is  not  a  part  of  the 
fever  process,  and  may  be  omitted  in  a  discussion  of  the  pathology  of 
the  diseased  condition. 

Dr.  Senator,  of  Berlin,  found  by  experiments  upon  dogs,  that 
injection  of  pus  in  their  blood  was  sure  to  induce  the  phenomena  of 
fever ;  but,  as  the  first  effect,  before  the  rise  of  temperature,  an 
increase  of  urea  took  place.  As  urea,  when  but  little  or  no  food  is 
taken,  as  was  the  case  with  these  animals,  is  derived  from  destruction 
of  nitrogenous  tissues,  the  inference,  from  its  early  increase,  is  that 
the  destructive  metamorphosis  of  these  tissues  is  the  primary  morbid 
condition  in  fever.    During  this  initial  stage  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
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acid  and  aqneons  vapor  produced  was  not  increased,  but  often  dimii^ 
ished.  In  the  later  stages^  when  the  heat  appeared,  the  excreted  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  were  much  increased — this  '^  insensible  loss/' 
together  with  the  increased  loss  by  urea,  continuing  daring  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  From  the  very  first  impression  of  the  morbid 
cause,  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  was  augmented. 

Although  this  was  the  general  fact,  there  were  great  fluctuations 
in  the  rapidity  of  these  losses,  and  also  in  the  functions  of  different 
organs.  Indeed,  according  to  these  observations,  the  carbonic  acid 
emitted  was  not  always  and  necessarily  in  excess  during  the  elevated 
temperature. 

These  increased  chemical  actions,  indicated  by  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  their  results,  must  necessarily  cause  an  increase  of  heat ; 
and  the  increased  heat  causes  more  rapid  disintegrating  changes. 
Heat  increases  destructive  acfcion,  and  destructive  action  increases 
heat.  In  proof  of  the  increased  destructive  metamorphosis  by  increase 
of  heat,  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  increased 
by  the  communication  of  heat  from  without.  While  the  kidnejrs 
remained  in  a  comparatively  healthy  condition,  as  was  the  case  with 
these  dogs,  the  quantity  of  urine  was  increased,  doubtless  produced 
by  the  diuretic  action  of  the  urea,  which  was  in  increased  quantity  in 
the  blood.  The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  might  tend  to  the  same 
result. 

During  the  rigor,  less  water  passed  off  from  the  skin  ;  but  during 
the  hot  stage,  and  particularly  toward  its  close,  more  water  was  lost 
by  insensible  perspiration,  the  more  rapid  evaporation  from  the  higher 
temperature  of  the  skin  preventing  the  secretion  from  the  sweat 
glands  from  becoming  sensible.  As  the  heat  declined,  and  sometimes 
before  such  declension,  "all  the  water  channels  were  wide  open.^ 
Increased  temperature  caused  both  increased  evaporation  and  increased 
discharge  of  carbonic  acid,  as  already  stated  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
dogs  there  was  said  to  be  no  proofs  that  these  increased  discharges 
were  produced  by  the  cause  of  the  fever.  When  the  fever  was  inter- 
mittins:,  the  loss  of  the  system  was  more  than  twice  as  much  on  the 
fever  days  as  on  the  well  ones,  food  being  taken  on  neither.  The 
greater  loss  of  weight  on  the  fever  days  was  said  to  bo  due  chiefly  to 
the  greater  loss  of  water  on  those  days. 

In  careful  observations  made  on  human  fever  patients,  similar 
results  were  found  to  occur.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  fever  patient 
was  from  one  half  to  three  times  that  of  a  well  man  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances  in  l>eil,  and  taking  the  same  amount,  or  rather 
restricted  to  the  same  amount,  of  food  and  drink.  The  condition  of 
nutrition  antecedent  to  the  attack  of  fever  varied  the  amount  of  Ion. 
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If  well  fed  and  well  noarished  before,  the  loss  was  greater.  The  loss 
of  nitrogen  by  the  kidneys  can  be  measured  in  the  urine  ;  but  the  loss 
of  this  material  from  the  bowels,  the  skin,  and  by  means  of  exudates, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

In  these  observations  different  forms  of  disease  were  under  inyesti- 
gation,  having  nothing  in  common  but  the  febrile  state. 

The  conclusions  of  Prof.  Burdon-Sanderson  (from  whose  report  to 
the  Privy  Council  of  England,  published  in  The  Practitioner  of  1876, 
these  observations  by  Prof.  Senator  have  been  gleaned)  are  that  in  the 
early  stage  of  fever  the  patient  secretes  three  times  as  much  urea  as 
the  same  man  on  the  same  diet  would  do  in  health  ;  but  that  later  in 
the  fever  there  is  not  so  much  difference. 

A  healthy  man's  urea  is  mostly  from  his  food  ;  in  fever  it  is  from 
the  tissues.  Tliis  loss  of  tissues,  as  indicated  in  the  increase  of  urea. 
Dr.  Sanderson  regards  as  the  most  essential  condition  in  fever.  It 
commences  earlier  and  continues  later  than  (ho  heat,  its  maximum 
being  after  the  fall  of  temperature.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  it 
is  not  the  increafie  of  temperature,  not  the  pyrexia,  which  causes  the 
increase  of  urea.  With  regard  to  the  greater  increase  of  the  discharge 
of  urea  after  the  fall  of  the  temperature,  he  seems  not  to  have  taken 
into  the  account  the  important  fact  that  the  urea  accumulates  in  the 
system  during  the  fever,  and  may  be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  after 
its  abatement  and  the  revival  of  their  function,  though  urea  may  liave 
ceased  to  be  produced  in  any  extra  quantities  from  the  tissues.  Tak- 
ing this  into  consideration,  his  last  conclusion,  if  bused  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  free  discharge  of  urea  after  the  fever  heat  abates, 
seems  not  to  be  sustained. 

Inquiring  into  the  particular  sources  of  the  nitrogenous  loss  in 
fever,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  nitrogen  elements  exist  in  the  sys- 
tem. First,  In  what  is  called  store  albumen  in  the  fluid  or  plasma  of 
the  blood  and  lymph,  and  in  the  juices  of  the  tissues ;  and,  Second, 
In  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  in  their  protoplasm,  including  the 
protoplasm  of  the  blood  corpuscles. 

In  health  there  are  more  soda  salts  than  potash  salts  in  the  urine 
— fifty-nine  of  the  former  to  forty-one  of  the  latter.  In  the  fever 
state  this  is  reversed.  There  is  a  positive  increase  and  a  very  large 
relative  increase  of  the  potash  salts,  with  a  ]K)sitivo  and  relative  dimi- 
nution of  the  soda  salts.  The  increase  of  the  ]X)tash  is  three  or  four 
times  above  the  normal,  while,  at  the  time  of  convalescence,  the  soda 
increases  and  the  potash  greatly  diminishes.  The  urea  thus  is  evi- 
dently produced  from  substances  containing  potash.  The  store  albu- 
men, that  is,  the  liquor  sanguinis,  abounds  in  sodn,  but  the  blood  cor- 
puscles and  moBcles  contain  potash.    The  inference  is  that  urea  is 
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derived  chiefly  from  the  tissues — ^largely  from  the  muscles  and  the 
blood  corpuscles ;  and  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  facts  that 
the  muscles  rapidly  waste,  and  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles appears  freely  in  the  urine,  indicating  their  disintegration. 
The  anaemia  which  the  fever  produces  confirms  the  conclusion. 

Common  salt  seems  to  be  retained  in  the  system  during  the  state 
of  fever,  as  it  is  freely  discharged  after  its  abatement  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  colored  corpuscles,  interfering  with  their  function  as  oxy- 
gen carriers,  deranges  the  whole  system.  Pl'obably  that  function  is 
impaired  in  corpuscles  not  entirely  destroyed.  But  this  is  another 
unknown  quantity  in  the  problem  of  fever  which  pathologists  are 
endeavoring  to  solve.  Prof.  Leyden  has  more  fully  investigated  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired  in  fever  and  in  health,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  febrile  state  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  is 
given  off  from  the  lungs  than  in  health,  where  all  other  conditions 
are  the  same. 

From  the  report  of  his  observations.  Dr.  Sanderson  concludes 
that  both  men  and  animals  discharge  more  nitrogen  when  laboring 
under  fever  than  in  health,  with  the  same  amount  of  ^'nitrogen 
income ; "  in  man  about  three-fourths  more  than  normaL  The 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  lost  in  a  fevered  man  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  mere  excess  of  respiration,  but  the  experiments  do  not  show 
that  the  same  excessive  loss  by  carbonic  acid  occurs  in  the  case  of 
fevered  dogs. 

Although  a  patient  suffering  from  fever  loses  much  by  the  dis- 
oharge  of  nitrogenous,  carbonaceous,  and  aqueous  material,  and  there- 
fore has  more  heat  produced  from  these  sources  than  one  taking  the 
same  amount  of  food  who  is  in  health,  still  the  same  individual  on  an 
ordinary  full  mixed  diet  discharges  about  the  same  quantity  of  all 
these  materials ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  heat  in  the  body  is 
entirely  produced  from  these  particular  chemical  sources,  and  that 
these  excreta  accurately  measure  the  heat  produced,  it  follows  that  a 
well  man  has  as  much  heat  generated  in  his  system  as  the  fever 
patient.  As  his  tx^mperaturo  is  not  as  high,  it  is  assumed  that  he 
loses  more  heat  than  the  patient  with  fever.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
fever  patient  the  excreta  are  produced  chiefly  from  the  consumption 
of  tissues,  while  with  the  well  man  they  are  chiefly  produced  from 
the  food  he  takes  ;  but  the  source  of  the  materials  would  have  no 
influence  on  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  their  consumption. 
But  experiments  show,  as  we  should  infer,  that  the  heated  body  of  a 
fever  patient  radiates  nion^  heat,  his  lun^  warm  more  air  and  exhale 
more  vapor,  and  then>fore  |wrt  with  more  heat  in  doing  so  ;  and  the 
skin,  though   apparently  dry,  really  in  most  ciises  evaporates  more 
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water  from  its  sarface,  and  therefore  the  body  loses  more  heat  from  this 
source.  It  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  and  all  reason  that  the  same 
body  five  or  six  degrees  higher  in  temperature  in  its  external  plane, 
will  pass  from  its  surface  less  heat,  will  communicate  less  warmth  to 
surrounding  objects,  than  when  its  temperature  is  lower.  It  would  be 
quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  radiating  steam-pipe  heated  to  212^ 
would  throw  off  less  heat,  or  lose  less  from  evaporating  a  given  amount 
of  water,  than  one  at  a  temperature  of  207°.  Indeed,  Dr.  Leyden 
concludes,  as  the  result  of  his  long  continued  and  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  that  **  the  discharge  of  heat  is  increased  in  fever,  whether 
the  temperature  is  constant  or  whether  it  falls  or  rises,  consequently 
it  is  certain  the  product  of  heat  is  increased."  The  only  exception  to 
the  fact  of  the  loss  being  greater,  is  during  the  cold  stage,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  sui^ace  is  low.  If  the  fever  patient  does  not 
lose  less  heat,  but  more,  it  is  certain,  as  Ley  don  says,  that  ho  pro- 
duces more  to  keep  up  the  fever  temperature  ;  and  if  no  more  com- 
bustion occurs  in  his  system  than  in  that  of  a  well  man,  a  portion  of 
the  heat  must  be  produced  in  some  other  way  than  by  this  chemical 
combustion. 

This  establishes  the  fact  that  heat  is  produced  in  other  ways  than 
by  the  mere  combustion  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  ;  and  that 
the  quantity  of  excreta  from  these  substances — ^the  amount  of  urea 
and  carbonic  acid  discharged — is  not  the  exact  measure  of  the  heat 
produced  in  the  system. 

All  theories  based  on  the  assumption  that  this  particular  form  of 
chemical  action  is  the  only  source  of  animal  heat,  normal  or  morbid, 
must  be  worse  than  useless,  leading  to  absurdity  or  false  conclusions. 
Says  Hermann,  Physiology,  2d  ed.,  p.  246,  **  We  cannot  forget  that 
oxidation  is  not  the  only  process  associated  with  the  liberation  of 
energy,  but  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  processes,  though  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  which  prove  the  general  law,  that  in  every  chemical 
process,  in  which  stronger  affinities  are  saturated  than  were  saturated 
before  its  occurrence,  potential  energy  becomes  kinetic."  It  is  well 
known  that  other  forms  of  energy  are  transformed  into  heat  by  proc- 
esses other  than  chemical,  and  that  other  kinds  of  chemical  action 
than  oxidation,  as  stated,  transform  latent  energy  into  apparent. 
The  transforming  of  latent  into  sensible  heat  is  the  most  common  of 
all  these  transformations.  As  an  example,  the  conversion  of  sugar 
into  alcohol  in  the  process  of  fermentation  is  not  an  oxidizing  proc- 
ess, but  yet  heat  is  developed.  The  conversion  of  motion  into  heat 
by  friction,  already  referred  to,  is  familiar.  Hermann  further  says, 
that  in  the  body  in  a  state  of  rest  all  forms  of  energy  are  converted 
into  heat ;  and  instances  particularly  the  loss  in  motion  of  the  blood 
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by  friction  against  the  walls  of  the  blood-yessels,  and  especially  the 
capillaries^  as  an  evidence  of  such  conversion.  He  also  says  the  elec- 
tricity deyeloped  in  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  appears  in  part 
to  be  converted  into  heat,  and  almost  every  change  in  the  body  is 
accompanied  with  change  of  temperature.  In  view  of  such  facts^  it 
seems  very  strange  that  so  many  of  both  systematic  and  speculative 
writers  speak  of  body  heat  as  alone  the  product  of  the  combustion  of 
certain  elements. 

Dr.  Lionel  Beale^  in  treating  of  inflammatory  fever,  expresses  the 
opinion,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  that  the.  fever  heat  does 
not  depend  upon  increased  oxidation  at  all ;  but  he  does  not  indicate 
upon  what  it  does  depend.  On  this  point  he  simply  says,  "  Fever  is 
caused  partly  by  diminished  heat  loss,  and  partly  by  increased  heat 
production."  He  lays  great  stress  upon  changes  of  the  blood  as  the 
starting-point  of  fever  and  the  cause  of  its  continuance ;  he  makes 
much  of  its  containing  ^^  extractive  matter  soluble  in  boiling  water," 
in  free  and  abnormal  quantities,  and  says  it  is  produced  '^  probably 
from  deficient  oxidation,"  stating  that  various  substances  remain  in 
the  system  unoxidized,  and  pass  out  slowly  and  but  partially  oxidized. 

This  morbid  matter  while  in  the  blood,  he  says,  penetrates  the 
tissues  too  freely,  and  there  is  an  increased  grovrth  of  germinal  matter, 
which  is  readily  appropriated  by  the  morbid  tissues.  He  does  not 
state  particularly  whether,  or  how,  this  produces  heat ;  though  he 
might  have  plausibly  suggested  that  it  was  by  its  condensation  or  its 
chemical  union  with  other  materials  of  the  body.  He  does  not 
account  for  the  excess  of  urea  and  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  Dr.  San- 
derson does  not  allude  to  there  being  any  excess  of  uric  acid,  and  Dr. 
Beale  leaves  other  important  matters  unexplained. 

It  seems  at  least  possible  that  the  destructive  metamorphosis  and 
oxidation,  complete  or  partial,  of  the  tissues,  prevents  oxidation  and 
removal  of  the  other  albuminous  and  carbonaceous  matters  which 
should  have  speedy  exit  from  the  system.  It  may  be  true,  if  it  is  not 
demonstrable,  that  in  fever  the  protoplasm  of  the  tissues,  modified  by 
the  presence  of  zymotic  matters,  or  from  other  causes,  has  an  increased 
affinity  for  oxygon  and  readily  undergoes  destructive  oxidation,  while 
the  "extractive"  and  other  matters  fail  to  be  properly  oxidiied  and 
eliminated  ;  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues  contributing,  with  other 
causes,  to  the  production  of  the  abnormal  heat 

But,  as  very  justly  said  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  a  full  and  satisftictory 
explanation  of  fever  is  not  yet  possible  ;  we  are  not  yet  possessed  of 
sufficient  physiologicjil  data.  Many  speculative  opinions  have  been 
presented,  and  some  of  them  may  prove  useful  in  aiding  investigation. 
One  view  is  that  fever  originates  in  disorder  of  the  nervous  oenties— 
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that,  by  means  of  the  inflaenee  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  sys- 
temio  functionSy  the  liberation  of  heat  at  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
restrained,  so  that  by  retention  the  temperature  rises;  and  finally,  that 
the  increased  temperature  so  produced  acts  on  the  living  substance  of 
the  body  so  as  to  disorder  its  nutrition.  Wo  have  seen  that  though, 
during  the  chill,  which  frequently  but  by  no  means  always  ushers  in 
an  attack  of  fever,  the  escape  of  heat  may  be  temporarily  diminished, 
yet  that  reieniion  cannot  be  permanent,  and  in  all  probability,  in 
many  cases,  never  occurs  at  all.  It  is,  at  all  events,  totally  incapable 
of  affording  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

Another  view  is  that  fever  originates  in  the  living  tissues — that  it 
is.  from  first  to  last,  a  disorder  of  the  vital  protoplasm,  and  that  all 
systemic  disorders  are  secondary. 

In  most  theories  it  is  now  assumed  that  a  fever-producing  material 
is  in  some  way  introduced  or  developed  in  the  blood,  the  lymph,  or 
tissue  juice ;  its  disturbing  influence,  whether  upon  brain  and  nerves, 
or  upon  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  being  anterior  to  all. 

That  such  is  the  fact  in  many  fevers,  probably  in  all  that  are  of  a 
specific  character,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Feverish  excitement, 
however,  is  often  produced  by  the  most  strictly  local  impressions 
where  there  is  no  probability,  and  scarcely  a  possibility,  of  there  being 
anything  primarily  wrong  with  the  blood.  Even  mental  impressions 
may  excite  a  febrile  movement,  and  here  the  primary  morbid  impres- 
sion must  be  on  the  nervous  system. 

Virchow,  whose  opinions  will  have  weight  with  many,  says:  "  Fever 
consists  essentially  of  elevation  of  temperature,  which  must  arise  from 
an  increased  consumption  of  tissue,  and  appears  to  have  its  immediate 
cause  in  alterations  of  the  nervous  system." 

That  all  the  heat  of  fever  is  produced  by  the  consumption  of  tissues, 
we  have  seen  reasons  for  denying ;  but  that  the  nervous  system  has 
much  to  do  in  originating  and  controlling  the  processes  which  result 
in  feverish  heat,  seems  certain. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  causes  of  fever,  or  those  impres- 
sions, conditions,  or  materials  capable  of  so  affecting  the  ncr\'es,  the 
bloody  or  the  protoplasm  of  the  tissues  as  to  result  in  the  complex 
phenomena  of  this  process. 

Physiological  researches  have  established  the  fact  that  there  exists 
in  the  nerve-centres,  cerebral  and  ganglionic,  groups  of  cells  which 
are  exciting  or  accelerating,  and  others  which  are  inhibitory  or  re- 
straining, whose  office  it  is,  in  part,  to  govern  those  forces  in  the 
heart  and  vessels  which  circulate  the  blood.  These  exciting  and 
inhibitory  cells  ore  widely  distributed.     They  are  found  in  the  brain. 
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in  the  heart  itself ^  and  in  ganglia  along  the  course  of  the  yessela. 
This  control^  originating^  as  all  nervous  power  does,  in  the  cells^  is 
exerted  through  nerves  which  go  to  the  heart  and  accompany  the 
vessels  to  their  minutest  ramifications.  Some  of  these  excite  the 
heart  and  vessels  to  contraction,  some  restrain  their  movements,  and 
there  are  those  which  by  their  action  have  the  effect  to  cause  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels.     (Hermann.) 

The  nerves  accompanying  the  vessels  and  exciting  them  to  contrac- 
tion are  called  vaso-motor,  or  vaso-constrictor  nerves — those  opposed  to 
them  in  action  are  called  vaso-dilator  nerves*  The  vaso-motpr  seem 
always  in  action,  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  active  vessels,  while  the 
vaso-dilators  are  thought  to  be  only  occasionally  active,  and  to  pro- 
duce their  effect,  when  excited,  by  preventing  the  activity  originating 
in  the  vaso-constrictors. 

In  particular  regions  local  nerve-centres  are  connected  with  cer- 
tain vascular  areas — ^the  whole  mechanism,  however,  being  under  a 
general  controlling  influence  of  the  centre  cells,  chiefly  located  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  There  are  also  secretory  nerves,  terminating  in 
glands  and  uniting  with  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  influencing  their 
functions ;  and,  more  to  the  present  purpose,  there  are  trophic  nerve- 
flbres  which  terminate  in  particular  areas  of  the  molecules,  cells,  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  parenchymatous  and  connective,  regulating  the 
more  intimate  actions — the  chemical  and  physical  changes  resulting 
in  the  various  processes  of  nutrition. 

That  in  the  nerve-centres  and  nerve?  there  is  an  influence  or 
** energy,"  controlling,  probably  in  part  directly,  and  in  part  through 
cardiac  and  vascular  activity — undoubtedly  to  some  extent  through 
trophic  changes — the  production  and  the  loss  of  heat,  and  conse- 
quently regulating  the  temperature,  there  can  bo  no  question  ;  and  if 
the  regulation  of  the  tcmpeniture,  so  remarkable,  and  so  curiously 
adjusted  in  health,  depends  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  inference 
is  a  fair  one  that  in  a  similar  degree  its  derangements  will  depend 
upon  faulty  conditions  of  this  system,  and  morbid  impressions  upon  it. 
We  find  from  observation,  which  is  bett:r  than  theoretical  inferences, 
that  the  shock  even  of  a  physical  impresiSon,  or  of  almost  any  injury, 
whether  inflicted  upon  tissues  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means;  that 
almost  any  morbid  material  in  the  blood  or  lymph,  or  changed  condi- 
tions of  these  fluids,  make  impressions,  some  of  which  could  only  bo 
upon  sensitive  nerve  elements,  and  could  only  be  communicated 
through  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  so  as  to 
excite  feverish  changes.  Some  of  these  causes  seem  to  act  more 
directly  in  inducing  the  fever  ;  otliers,  more  indirectly,  through  other 
tissues,  or  by  derangements  of  particular  functions.     Thus  we  find 
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Bargical  injaries  or  operations — Bometimes  bo  slight  an  operation  as 
the  introduction  of  a  catheter ;  the  presence  npon  wounded  surfaces 
of  irritating  substances  ;  the  suppression  of  secretions  from  the  skin, 
liTor,  or  other  glands ;  the  retention  of  effete  matters  in  the  blood ; 
the  presence  of  irritating  matters  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  irri- 
tation of  a  coming  tooth,  will  produce  the  pyrexial  state.  Every  form 
and  degree  of  inflammation,  sometimes  even  the  mental  shock  of  a 
great  calamity,  and  particularly  the  absorption  of  morbid  material 
from  inflamed  parts,  will  induce  this  condition. 

As  already  intimated,  the  specific  fevers,  which  comprise  a  large 
and  vastly  the  most  important  and  formidable  part  of  fevers  with 
which  the  physician  has  to  deal,  depend  upon  specific  poisons.  These 
are  probably  protoplasmic,  living  substances,  capable  of  multiplica- 
tion, introduced  from  without  or  developed  in  the  body,  which  effect 
chemical  and  vital  changes  in  the  fiuids  and  solids,  impressing,  either 
directly  or  by  these  changes,  the  nervous  system,  and  deranging  its 
actions;  these  impressions  are  followed  by  the  febrile  phenom- 
ena already  sketched,  and  by  a  variety  of  modifications  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  special  kinds  of  fever  which  will  require  our  careful 
attention. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  this  infectious  or  zymotic  origin 
of  all  the  specific  fevei*s  is  demonstrated,  especially  that  their  depend- 
ence on  living  organisms  has  been  fully  proven ;  but  the  facts  that 
have  been  established  respecting  the  existence  of  microscopic  germs, 
their  wide  diffusion,  their  persistent  vitality,  their  eagerness  for 
elements  and  their  ready  appropriation  of  tliem,  their  ability  to  dis- 
turb the  chemical  relations  and  composition  of  organic  bodies ;  their 
infiuence,  so  unquestionably  shown,  in  producing  fermentation,  putre- 
faction, and  other  changes  in  various  forms  of  matter  ;  their  evident 
capability  of  exciting  infiammatory,  suppurative,  and  septic  processes 
in  wounded  animals  and  men  ;  the  success  that  has  followed  tlie 
greater  care  as  to  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  various  antiseptic  meas- 
ures ;  the  certainties  with  which  all  are  familiar  respecting  the  propa- 
gation of  small-pox  and  the  vaccine  disease  ;  in  short,  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  has  brought  the 
great  mass  of  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  profession  to  an 
unreserved  belief  in  the  theory  of  the  zymotic,  if  not  the  bacterian 
causation  of  all  the  specific  fevers. 

The  present  knowledge  on  this  overwhelmingly  important  subject 
is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  future  discov- 
eries even  more  important  than  those  that  have  yet  been  made.  In 
this  direction  lies  the  greatest  hope  of  the  future  of  medical  science 
and  art.    When  Science  has  discovered  the  origin,  the  full  character. 
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and  the  mode  of  action  of  these  agencies,  and  the  materials  and  influ- 
ences which  will  destroy  or  counteract  them  without  injury  to  the 
organism,  and  when  Art  has  devised  effectual  means  of  applying 
these,  then  will  medical  science  and  art  have  met  together  in  a  har- 
mony of  equality,  and  have  accomplished  for  humanity  its  greatest 
achievement 

Considering  the  very  large  and  increasing  number  of  diseases 
believed,  with  so  much  reason,  to  be  produced  by  morbid  poisons, 
and  the  great  influence  the  nervous  system  has  upon  the  phenom- 
ena resulting,  in  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge  hoped  for,  anti- 
dotes and  neurotics — the  one  radically  curative,  and  the  other 
modifying  and  relieving — ^will  become  the  great  medicines  of  the 
future. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  and  drift  of  science,  the  phenomenal 
character  of  diseases,  the  existence  of  specific  causes,  and  the  present 
and  hoped-for  discoveries  of  antidotal  remedies,  how  absurd  and 
ridiculous  become  the  dreams  of  exclusive  systems,  particularly  of 
the  pretended  universal  therapeutical  principle  of  similia  similibus 
curantur.  Such  unfounded  speculations,  originating  in  the  darkness 
of  the  past,  and  kept  up  by  visionary  or  unscrupulous  men  of  the 
present,  unknown  to  science,  must  recede  more  and  more  into  the 
obscurity  of  past  follies  as  science  advances. 

On  the  Theory  of  Infectious  Diseajses,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  lutemational  Congress  of  Medical  Science  for  1879,  held  in 
Anistenlam,  and  which  seemed  to  reflect  the  views  of  those  present, 
comprising  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  profession  in  the 
different  countries  of  Eun>}H%  it  seemed  to  be  assumed  by  the  author, 
as  well  as  by  the  president  of  the  congress  in  the  opening  address, 
that  the  infectious  disoa^^  generally  are  produced  by  microzymes  or 
living  ]iarasitic  organisms :  and  the  following  conclusions  were  ar- 
riviHl  at«  which  may  Ih>  reiTanUnl  as  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
exprv^i^ions  of  the  present  oulightoned  professional  sentim^it  on  the 
subject : 

I,  It  may  Ih>  reganlotl  as  ivrt:iin  that  the  action  of  the  mi- 
orococcus  of  forniontation,  which  plavs  such  a  prominent  part  in 
the  pnxluction  of  cortain  iufivtive  di!!aeasc>«,  of  which  charbon 
may  Ih>  taken  as  a  t^'iH^  is  the  ssuuo  in  all  the  diseases  of  the 
onler. 

3.  Wo  are,  thon^fon\  justitUvl  in  liH^kiujr  u^wn  infective 
as  beiuir  oUvik^ly  alliinl  to  tho  )Hirasitic  di^^u^^ 

3,  The  ivirasiiic  unonHSHvi,  which  cau.^>  infectious  disGMes,  be- 
have in  the  on;:)Uiism  like  forntontjk     Thoy  cause  much  distorbanoe, 
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both  by  the  formation  of  new  bodies  that  poison  the  organism^  and 
by  robbing  the  latter  of  necessary  materials. 

4.  To  every  specific  infectious  disease,  there  corresponds  necessa- 
rily a  specific  cause. 

5.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  microcosms  of  infection 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  family,  viz.,  to  septic  ferments.  Surgi- 
cal septicsemia,  different  varieties  of  typhoidal  fevers,  etc.,  are  septic 
or  septicoid  affections. 

6.  As  the  micrococci  of  infection  are  septic  ferments,  they  are 
capable  of  living  and  multiplying  when  out  of  the  human  body. 

7.  In  certain  infectious  diseases,  e.  g.  malaria,  the  infected  in- 
dividual invariably  receives  the  germs  of  infection  from  his  sur- 
roundings, never  from  other  individuals  who  have  already  been 
infected. 

8.  In  other  infections  diseases,  e.  g.  enteric  fever,  tlie  patients  are 
themselves  foci  of  germs  which,  after  having  been  transmitted  to  the 
outer  world,  infect  the  food  (ingesta),  the  infected  individuals  becom- 
ing thus,  indirectly,  foci  of  contagion. 

9.  Other  infectious  diseases,  e.  g.  exanthematto  typhus  fever, 
where  the  germs  not  only  infect  the  ingesta  but  the  surroundings — 
the  air — the  infected  persons  thus  becoming  active  foci  of  direct  con- 
tagion. 

10.  In  diseases  such  as  the  vaccine  disease,  the  virus  is  attached 
to  solid  matter;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  these  particles  are 
micrococci,  similar  to  the  organisms  of  the  other  diseases,  or  not.  It 
has  not  been  possible,  as  yet,  to  breed  this  virus  outside  of  the  living 
organism  ;  nor  does  the  effect  which  certain  poisons  have  upon  them, 
at  all  correspond  to  the  qualities  attributed  to  living  beings.  Per- 
haps further  experiments  and  observations  will  tend  to  prove  that  all 
contagious  diseases  are  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  case  they  would 
all  become  parasitic  diseases.  In  the  International  Medical  Congress 
of  18819  held  in  London,  similar  general  views  were  quite  as  posi- 
tively expressed,  and  the  recent  experiments  of  Pasteur  in  regard  to 
the  disease  of  the  domestic  fowls  called  the  **  Chicken  Cholera,"  and 
in  regard  to  charbon  or  splenic  fever  in  cattle  and  sheep,  have  still 
further  confirmed  the  views  expressed  two  years  before  at  Amsterdam. 
That  these  particular  diseases  are  produced  by  parasitic  germs  the 
experiments  of  this  distinguished  discoverer  and  experimenter  seem 
to  have  plaoed  beyond  doubt. 

These  are  not  quoted  as  the  exact  truth,  but  as  opinions  of  one 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  as  representing 
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prevalent  views.  In  the  ease  of  the  vaccine  disease  there  must  be 
living  germinal  matter ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  are  dis- 
tinct organisms  or  parasites ;  and  it  may  turn  out  that  some  of  the 
other  poisons^  supposed  to  be  parasitic,  are,  like  the  vaccine  vims, 
germinal  matter^  but  not  distinct  beings — ^not  micrococci.  As  to  par- 
ticulars on  this  whole  subject^  much  is  still  conjectural ;  and  as 
to  antidotes,  but  little  is  yet  known.  Quinine  and  various  other 
substances  seem  to  act  as  antidotes  to  malaria;  but  whether  they 
destroy  the  germs,  or  only  prevent  the  system  from  responding  to 
their  poisonous  effects^  in  the  phenomena  of  fever,  is  not  positively 
known. 

But  in  what  way  do  germs,  or  any  other  poisons,  or  morbid 
impressions,  act  in  pi*oducing  the  phenomena  of  fever  ? 

However  desirable  an  answer  to  this  broad  question  may  be,  it 
cannot  at  present  be  fully  given. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  microzymes  consumed  by  their 
growth  and  multiplication  sufficient  quantities  of  the  tissues,  or  the 
materials  destined  for  their  nutrition,  to  cause  the  heat,  thirst,  etc., 
and  that  the  pains,  the  delirium,  and  other  perversions  of  function, 
are  produced  by  deficient  nutrition,  the  result  of  the  consumption  of 
nutrient  materials  by  these  organisms.  Others,  as  already  stated,  sup- 
pose the  mischief  results  both  from  loss  of  needed  ingredients,  and  the 
production  of  poisonous  substances,  which  irritate  tissues  and  nerves, 
these  poisonous  substances  being  the  result  of  zymotic  actions,  of  chem- 
ical and  physical  changes,  induced  by  the  infectious  agents.  It  is  pos- 
sible these  organisms  are  capable,  of  themselves,  by  their  presence 
in  connection  with  nerves  and  tissues,  of  producing  irritation  and 
these  various  results. 

As  to  other  morbid  impressions,  we  know  they  are  followed  by 
feverish  excitement  and  derangements,  as  we  know  other  ultimate  facts. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  shock  of  an  injurious  impression  pro- 
duces an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  system  to  resist  the  intruding 
injury,  and  a  feverish  excitement  is  the  result  That  there  is  a  law  in 
the  system  which  leads  to  the  resistance  of  injuries  and  to  efforts  at 
repair,  we  have  frequent  proofs.  How  much  this  law  is  conoemed  in 
the  production  of  fever,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Response  to  irritations — 
reaction  to  shock — is  a  fundamental  law,  and  is  the  best  explanation 
we  can  give  for  the  various  phenomena  observed.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  object  or  tendency  of  a  fever  as  to  the  removal  of  an  injurious 
cause,  the  effort  itself  may  be  of  a  character  to  produce  danger,  and  to 
require  interference  and  control.     We  cannot  say  why  sugar  gives  the 
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sensation  of  sweetness,  or  quinine  of  bitterness.  We  cannot  explain 
the  ultimate  causes  of  the  normal  regulation  of  t>empcrature,  and  hence 
we  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  say  how  a  particular  agent  or  impres- 
sion deranges  that  temperature,  and  we  must  be  content  with  know- 
ing that  certain  agents  do  produce  feyer,  and  that  certain  other  means 
will  prevent  or  mitigate  the  process.  In  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  latter  means,  we  must  haye  the  courage  of  patience 
and  the  energy  of  carefulness  in  the  empirical  use  of  such  measures  as 
Boience  has  suggested  and  experience  has  proyed  to  do  good. 

In  health  the  body  is  able  to  preserye  its  temperature  nearly  the 
same,  however  rapidly  the  cold  bath  or  an  exposure  may  abstract  heat, 
or  however  quickly  a  high  external  temperature  may  add  to  it.  In 
fever,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  at  least  to  the  same  extent. 
In  typhoid  and  other  fevers  the  temperature  can  be  brought  down  and 
kept  down  nearly  to  the  normal  by  the  systematic  use  of  the  cold  bath 
or  cold  affusion  ;  and  various  antipyretic  medicines,  notably  quinine 
and  salicylic  acid,  are  capable  of  reducing  feverish  heat,  though  they 
may  have  little  or  no  effect  in  reducing  temperature  in  the  normal 
state.  In  fever  the  law  of  sustained  temperature  is  not  abolished,  but 
only  weakened,  as  there  is  a  tendency,  and  in  some  cases  a  very  strong 
one,  to  maintain  the  high  grade  belonging  to  the  disease.  In  health 
there  may  be,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  a  tendency  to  excess  of 
heat,  which  is  restrained  by  that  protecting  influence  called  "the  law 
of  temperature."  So  in  fever  the  influence  may  still  exist  and  need 
to  be  strengthened,  as  it  is  by  the  administration  of  large  doses  of 
quinine,  or  the  extraction  of  heat  from  the  surface  by  the  cold 
bath. 

But  this  is  a  speculative  suggestion,  not  having  the  weight  of  an 
induction ;  and  in  view  of  the  notion  that  the  increased  heat  is  the 
reimlt  of  an  effort  to  resist  and  remove  an  injury,  the  utility  or  pro- 
priety of  thus  abating  the  heat  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  expe- 
rience, and  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  par- 
ticular forms  of  fever.  The  special  causation  and  phenomena  of  the 
different  forms  of  fever,  and  various  other  questions,  will  then  be  more 
particularly  discussed. 

The  general  subject  of  fever  which  has  occupied  our  attention, 
the  statements  of  conditions  belonging  in  common  to  all  varieties, 
will  both  save  time  in  the  descriptions  and  give  us  a  betfer  under- 
standing of  the  different  forms  of  the  disease  we  have  to  study. 

The  febrile  state  appears  under  a  variety  of  particular  forms,  pro- 
duced by  different  causes,  and  presenting  different  aggregates  of 
phenomena,  that  admit  of  classification  and  naming. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  classified  view  of  the  different  feyera 
we  have  to  deal  with  : 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FEVEBa 


flrrilAlire. 
;  InflAinaiACQfy. 
t  QVWPTV^  ■  Hectic.  t.  ID10-     i 

SVTir      <  Py«nic,  PATHIC.  1 


— Nox-Spsciric. 


Simple, 

Accidental, 

Febricola. 


( 


•  W*o#^W#»*     '  *^—  ^^ I ^  — 


imL 


\ 


Tertian. 
Qnartan. 


(FeHodUai   or 
Malariai. 


IGaatric 

BtmUUmLi  Inti-«tii.aL 
JBUiona. 


-Sracinc. 


i^CaURbaL 


OomiimMtd.      < 


(CoogestiTe. 

i  CoHapning. 
l^rphoid,  T^phna, 
Bdapeti«,  Yellow, 
Wboopiac-Coogii, 
Mompa, 

Chokta,  Plagne, 
Dpteaitxj,  Diphiheiia, 


MmfHw, 


IMUiaiT  Ferer. 

f  Sflun  Fox,  Cow  Pox, 
Pox. 


i 


i 


All  fovor?^  as  wo  have  s^hmu  appear  to  depend  proximately  upon 
eomo  ehanp^l  $taio  or  action  of  iho  protoplasmic  tissnes,  under  the 
influence  of  a  change^!  ixnuiition  of  (>articalar  nerre-centres  and 
nerves ;  and  tlu^A*  iHuiditions  may  W  pn^uced  by  many  caQdee»  phym- 
caK  chcmicaU  toxic*  or  mental — the  mow  »vew  and  r^mlar,  or,  as 
they  are  i^aUiHl  in  the  classification*,  *i^vific  fevers*  being  cansed  by 
chang\^s  in  the  MihhI  and  tis^^iu*;^,  for  the  nio^t  part,  at  leasts  induced 
by  symotic  |vi>vns^— by  o'nnin.*il  |mnopla?mic  matter,  in  most  in- 
stana^  pn^luMy  in  tlic  fi^nu  of  distinct  jvirHsitio  ornnisms  or  micro- 
zyniois  Kach  fc\cr  h:wi  its  omu  |HVu!i.*in:it>s  in  cauisft?*  phenomena, 
and  ivnn?^^ ;  but  ilio  pn^xious  *tat\>*  of  the  s\*^iem  have  an  influence 
ujKni  the  .<tAonty  ;uul  ixjs*  of  all  the  forms* 
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They  are  more  severe  in  the  depressed,  the  exhausted,  the  obese, 
and  plethoric,  and  especially  in  the  alcoholic  intemperate.  There  are 
also  special  prevailing  types  in  particular  seasons  and  places,  materi- 
ally modifying  the  prognosis  and  treatment ;  and  the  changing  of 
types,  the  mingling  of  forms,  and  their  conversion  or  substitution 
may  occur. 

A  fever  commencing  in  a  mild  form  may,  as  it  progresses,  take  on 
one  more  severe,  thus  suffering  a  change  of  type.  Two  fever  causes, 
each  with  more  or  less  of  their  peculiar  plicnomena,  may  be  operat- 
ing upon  the  system  at  the  same  time,  thus  producing  a  mingling  of 
forms,  as  in  typho-malarial  fever ;  and  an  attack  commencing  in  one 
form  may  lose  its  character  and  another  take  its  place,  a  conversion  or 
substitution  of  kinds  thus  being  produced. 

The  terms  used  in  the  classification  explain  their  applications,  but 
a  more  explicit  statement  of  the  technical  signification  of  some  of  them 
may  lead  to  a  more  precise  comprehension  of  the  distinctions. 

By  a  symptomatic  fever  is  meant  one  which  is  a  symptom  or  a 
result  of  some  other  distinguishable  pathological  condition.  Thus  the 
fever  which  follows  and  is  dependent  upon  an  inflammation,  is  cymp- 
tomatic  of  that  pathological  state. 

An  idiopathic  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  which  is  itself  the 
disease,  depending  of  course  upon  a  cause,  but  a  cause  that  produces 
only  or  chiefly  the  phenomena  which  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  fever. 

A  specific  fever  is  one  produced  by  a  peculiar  poison,  or  an  exclu- 
sive or  specific  cause,  and  the  fever  runs,  or  strongly  tends  to  run,  a 
definite  course. 

A  non-specific  fever  is  one  which  does  not  depend  upon  a  specific 
poison,  and  has  not  the  same  tendency  to  run  a  particular  course. 
Such  a  fever  is  caused  by  more  common  disturbing  influences,  such  as 
exposure  to  cold,  checking  secretions,  dietetic  excesses,  various  physi- 
cal and  dynamical  impressions  not  of  a  specific  character,  and  not 
necessarily  producing  other  special  effects  than  the  phenomena  of 
fever.  The  signification  of  other  terms  will  be  given  as  we  come  to 
describe  the  diseases  they  indicate. 

There  are  various  Minor  Diseases,  most  of  which  are  accompanied 
with  feverishness,  which  may  be  considered  here  before  entering  upon 
the  description  of  more  definite  diseases,  having  a  place  in  nosology, 
having  distinct,  well-marked  characters,  and  to  which  are  applied 
more  specific  names. 
9 
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MINOR  DISEASES,  OR  SLIGHT  AILMENTS. 

Thero  are  various  slight  deviations  from  the  normal  standard  of 
health  but  little  treated  of  in  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  but 
which,  from  their  great  frequency,  from  their  being  often  neglected, 
and  from  their  liability  to  terminate  in  more  serious  diseases,  require 
some  separate  consideration. 

There  are  very  few  persons  in  our  communities  who  do  not  suffer 
at  times  from  slight  derangement  of  the  actions  of  the  system,  pro- 
ducing more  or  less  uncomfortable  sensations,  ineflSciency,  or  more 
positive  suffering  and  incapacity  ;  and  yet  they  have  no  well-defined 
di^^ases,  no  i>eroeptible  changes  in  the  tissues  of  organs,  or  conditions 
likely  to  directly  re^^ult  in  such  changes.  In  many  such  instances 
the  derangement  probably  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  normal 
functions  are  jierformed,  or  upon  a  want  of  that  balance  of  activities 
which  constitutes  the  most  perfect  health. 

The^JO  somi-morbid  conditions  are  sometimes  produced  by  a  wrong 
state  of  the  blood  and  lynijih,  by  some  moderate  excess  of  the  effete 
materials  which  arv  so  ci>nstantly  passsing  through  the  fluids  on  their 
>vay  to  elimination  by  the  excreting  glands,  or  h\  some,  improper 
matter  Jntx\HUu\\l  into  it  in  the  ingosta,  or  produced  in  the  system  by 
imivrfeot  digestion  and  olalx>ration,  or  by  imperfect  secretions.  In 
other  instani\^  the  s^^lids  an>  at  fault — some  changes  of  innervation 
from  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  or  from  deficient  or  improperly  propor- 
tJoiuxi  activity,  or  fn^m  iinpn\s?ions  fn>m  without :  and  even  mental 
stati>s  mav  demn^^  the  various  phv<ii^l  aciiviiioe. 

Thrvva5;h  nuKl*fi<\l  iunorvation  the  blood  mav  Cow  too  slowlv  or 
tiH>  quioklv  ihr\>ugh  the  wsswls :  the  cipillarie?  may  be  too  much 
distende\l  or  tvv  empty  in  particular  parts*  disturbing  the  action 
\\f  the  a^lja.vut  mTvx^tlbre^  and  thus  causing  uneomfMtable  sensa- 

RrT\>T^  in  fvxv^  or  dnuK,  as  to  qxia!i:y,  qcami^y,  and  time  of  taking ; 
an  aHtt\v<|>hotv*  :vv^  vvUl  vvr  tw^  hv<*  t^^x^  n^\vss  oe  too  dir :  a  want  of 
sW|v  AiuJ  a  grxN*:  \anor\  of  v^hei  imjvr^'^  hxgvnk"  conditioiis  nuiy 
tv  itiu^j^^ji  of  vior^r^ottw:^t  of  av*:N>w.  ^hvh  ihe  sr^iem  in  time  will 
oxetvvM^<\  V;:!  xihvh.  nH\^5*^h*.%\  {>'\vl;:xv  :^e  f)bKK>ciMiidi  of  slight 
ailmen;sK  Ma^x  ivt^s^^^s  ivi\  !-.t:V  ^^\^l  %^  :S«i»  jemiirneiits»  as 
tbov  ai>>  fv^*n.\  :v^  V  vouuv^r^rx  '*»  t*^/ r  vN^:,rt:ii>.v  :  >ct  o«rhers  have 
n\^  :he  sa:iv  rvv,ux^r5^;^xo  *;S''xiv^<  ;  ;h\^.r  sc5fr*Q»  ai^  caoie  pro- 
tr^'Cwt  an.l  >»,  >v  v  t\vi^\  Nxvs^'^  v\v^.  >.>A*^Ar«:^  a^l  :>,'«rr  j^?yk  the  aid  of 
;h^  i^h\>i'o\i.^  >*'n^  ^-^v^^Ui  V  ^vv^vvA\l  vo  *i\*.sftf  :i«fa3t  x«k  «s  to  pre- 
\vin:ow  *it.;  v'urw 
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*  The  student  who  has  rcceiTed  his  practical  knowledge  of  disease 
entirely  from  obsenations  in  large  hospitals^  and  in  the  dead-houses 
so  liberally  supplied  from  them^  whei*e  he  has  studied  structural 
changes  produced  by  severe  disease,  will  often,  when  coming  into 
practice,  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say  or  do  when  he  is  consulted 
by  a  patient  who  presents  no  evidence  of  any  structural  change,  who 
has  no  train  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  any  of  the  diseases  arranged 
in  the  classified  nosologies,  and  who  complains  of  morbid  sensations 
and  functions,  tho  causes  of  which  the  stethoscope,  and  even  the 
microscope  and  chemical  reagents  fail  to  detect.  Possessed  with  the 
anatomical  and  chemical  ideaa  of  pathology,  he  may  conclude  that 
nothing  is  the  matter  where  he  can  see  nothing,  and  may  destroy  the 
confidence  of  patients  by  expressing  hasty  opinions  of  the  absence  of 
disease  where  it  nevertheless  exists.  A  patient  with  a  slight  ailment 
that  will  of  itself  soon  pass  a\7ay,  when  he  calls  upon  a  physician  is 
entitled  to  all  the  aid  his  art  can  afford  ;  and  though  active  medica- 
tion may  not  be  required,  careful  attention  to  the  case  is  demanded, 
and  advice  may  be  of  great  service  in  relieving  apprehension  and  mit- 
igating suffering.  There  are  very  few  ca^es  where  benefit  to  some 
extent  cannot  be  derived  from  treatment.  In  the  management  of 
Buch  cases  tact  is  required,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  disingenuousness. 

Great  principles  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  may  be  learned 
from  slight  as  well  as  from  severe  diseases.  As  in  zoology,  studying 
the  simplest  forms  is  tho  surest  method  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  complex  ;  so  studying  the  slightest  deviations  from  tho 
healthy  processes  will  load  to  a  knowledge  of  the  more  grave  changes  ; 
and  we  may  often  best  learn  from  the  effects  of  remedies  on  slighter 
ailments  their  tendencies  in  the  graver  diseases. 

The  means  that  will  shorten  a  slight  fever,  congestion,  or  inflam- 
mation, will  tend  to  relieve  ono  of  a  severer  character ;  and  the 
remedy  that  will  arrest  a  slight  fever  or  inflammation,  when  pushed 
with  more  vigor,  will  often  do  the  same  thing  with  a  much  severer 
attack,  especially  if  applied  in  itu  earlier  stages. 

Many  of  the  slight  ailments  to  which  patients  are  subject  are  not 
definable.  They  are  spoken  of  as  '^indispositions."  The  patient  i? 
said  to  be  '*out  of  sorts,"  to  be  affected  with  "biliousness,"  or  to 
have  **  derangement  of  the  stomach,"  *Mieadaches,"  "  feverish ness," 
"pains  in  the  bones,"  "rheumatics,"  "neuralgia,"  "colds,"  etc. 
Most  common  among  tho  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  feelings  of 
dullness,  general  or  wandering  pains,  dizziness,  unpleasant  taste  in 
th9  mouth,  furred  tongue,  foul  breath,  headache,  debility,  etc.  These 
symptoms  will  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  much  more  grave  affec- 
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tions — to  more  definite  diseases ;  but  they  exist  where  the  more  defi- 
nite diseases  are  absent. 

While  some  of  these  eases  are  of  short  duration,  others  are  more 
protracted ;  and  some  people  seldom  feel  well^  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  they  had  any  definite  form  of  disease. 

Many  milder  affections  are  properly  attributed  to  functional  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  or  the  liver  ;  some  to  disease  of  the 
kidneys;  and,  with  females,  many  to  derangements  of  the  pelvic 
organs.  Those  general  derangements,  traceable  to  any  one  of  these 
sources,  are  treated  of  in  other  connections.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
cases  of  slight  ailments  are  better  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
diseases  of  particular  organs  in  which  their  phenomena  are  most 
exhibited.  The  main  object  in  giving  them  a  separate  discussion  is 
to  call  more  particular  attention  to  them,  and  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  offering  some  general  suggestions,  which  otherwise  might  not 
find  a  convenient  place. 

THE  TONGUE  IX  HEALTH  AND  IN  SLIGHT  AILMENTS. 

The  tongue,  in  severe  disease,  is  always  examined,  and  its  appear- 
ance and  indications  are  described  in  connection  with  particular  affec- 
tions. Its  appearance  in  health  and  in  slight  ailments  is  of  interest. 
This  appearance  differs  in  different  persons  in  health,  and  in  the 
same  conditions  of  disease.  Generally  the  epithelium,  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue,  forms  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness,  covering  the 
minute  vessels  so  that  the  red  color  of  the  blood  is  not  seen  as 
distinctlv  as  on  most  other  mucous  membranes.  In  most  cases  in 
health  tlie  color  of  the  dorsum  is  a  i>ale  red  ;  but  in  some  diseases, 
it  is  nearly  denuded  of  its  elongated  epithelium,  its  capillaries  are  dis- 
tendeil,  and  it  is  a  bright  red.  The  red  color  of  the  blood  shines 
through  the  smooth,  flattened  epithelium,  giving  it  a  raw,  "  beefy  " 
appearance,  often  with  a  distinctly  glistening  surface.  An  increased 
redness  above  the  ordinary  normal  occurs  in  some  conditions  of  slight 
deran*remeiir ;  hut  an  increase  in  the  epithelial  covering,  and  a  con- 
sequent obscuring  of  the  red  color,  is  more  freqiient. 

In  health  there  are  to  Ik»  seon,  at  different  points  over  the  dorsal 
surface,  little  bright  rod  elevations.  These  are  small  papillae,  with 
a  constricted  nei^k,  enlarged  at  the  extn^mity  like  a  mushroom  ;  and 
they  arc,  therefore,  calltHl  the  funiriforni  papillae.  The  epithelium 
covering  these  ivupilla*  is  very  thin,  and  the  blooil  shows  through  from 
the  plexus  of  vesst^ls  in  those  prtijootions.  A  net-work  of  terminal 
nerves,  mostly  those  of  the  s{H>cial  sense  of  taste,  is  found  at  these 
points. 
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More  numeroas^  and  spread  more  evenly  over  the  tongue,  are  the 
Filiform  Papillm.  These  are  covered  by  thick  epithelium,  and  do 
not  present  the  red  appearance  ;  and  as  sapid  substances  would  not  as 
readily  penetrate  this  covering,  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  tongue  is  sup- 
posed to  be  chiefly  situated  in  the  fungiform,  and  not  in  the  filiform 
papillae.  The  soft  red  mucous  membrane  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
tongue,  and  on  the  palate  and  fauces,  is  also  a  seat  of  this  sense. 

When  the  epithelial  layer  over  the  tongue  is  thin,  it  will  be  more 
red;  though  this  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  capillaries ; 
but  when  it  is  thick,  a  white  or  brownish  appearance  is  presented.  If 
there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  epithelium,  soft  and  moist,  upon  its 
surface,  an  opaque  dirty-white  appearance  is  presented. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  dorsum  the  epithelium  covering  the 
numerous  filiform  papilla?  like  sheaths  is  very  long,  resembling  hairs 
in  structure.  Among  these  hair-like  projections  are  often  lodged  par- 
ticles of  food,  starch,  and  oil  globules,  etc.  These  epithelial  filaments 
are  composed  of  cells,  new  ones  being  formed  at  the  surface  of  the 
filiform  papillae,  while  the  older  ones  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  fila- 
ments. When  these  cells  are  rapidly  produced  and  are  firm  and  adhe- 
rent, they  constitute  the  basis  of  the  "fur,"  or  coat  of  the  tongue. 
Sometimes  they  are  piled  up  in  large  quantities  and  the  coating  is  very 
thick.  On  microscopical  examination  immense  numbers  of  spherical 
and  oval  particles  are  found  among  these  cells,  which  are  growing 
germs  of  organisms  of  different  species,  presenting  different  characters 
as  they  become  developed.  Some  are  fungi  adherent  to  the  cells, 
others  are  elongated,  and  evolve  bacteria  of  various  forms.  These 
germ  particles  are  probably  produced  by  parents  of  different  species, 
and  from  their  rapid  production  and  immense  numbers  they  some- 
times constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coat.  Not  only  among 
the  cells,  but  upon  the  surface  of  the  filaments,  they  are  detached  in 
groups,  from  time  to  time,  and  are  swallowed  in  large  numbere.  The 
longer  the  fur  remains  upon  the  tongue,  the  older  the  cells,  the  more 
of  these  organisms  appear.  In  many  cases  whole  forests  of  these  fungi 
appear  covering  the  dorsum,  and  are  more  abundant  in  some  mor- 
bid conditions  than  others.  They  arc  present,  more  or  less,  even  on 
healthy  tongues  both  of  men  and  animals  ;  but  are  much  more  numer- 
ous when  the  coat  is  more  abundant.  Germs  of  fungi  are  almost 
universally  distributed,  and  when  any  matter  is  about  to  decay  it  is 
attacked  by  them  ;  but  their  influence  in  producing  the  decay  is  not 
alwa}^  accurately  determined.  Some  of  them,  probably,  have  but 
little  effect,  while  various  facts  show  that  others  produce  very  decided 
effects,  exciting  and  hastening  the  process  of  decay.  Myriads  are 
often  swallowed  without  apparent  injury ;  but  under  other  circum- 
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stances,  or  from  diflferent  kinds  of  germs  and  developed  bacteria  pass- 
ing into  the  blood  and  tissues^  specific  diseases  and  great  mischief 
may  be  induced. 

Particular  appearances  of  the  tongue,  from  the  earliest  records 
of  medicine,  have  been  considered  as  indicating  the  conditions  of 
other  parts  of  the  system,  particularly  other  parts  of  the  digestive 
apparatus.  There  is  doubtless  a  special  sympathy  between  all  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  They  have  a  somewhat  similar  structure, 
are  supplied  with  similar  nerves,  and  those  nerves  are  connected 
together  and  harmonized  by  intercommunicating  cords.  A  morbid 
state  of  one  part  of  the  canal,  however  limited,  affects  more  or  less 
the  other  parts,  however  distant.  Impressions  from  slight  changes  of 
food  or  drinks,  from  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold  and 
dampness,  wetting  of  the  feet,  or  even  mental  emotions,  change  the 
secretion  of  the  stomach,  very  often  causing,  in  a  marked  degree,  its 
diminution,  and  at  the  same  time  changing  also  tlie  action  of  other 
parts  of  the  mucous  surface,  and  of  the  glands — ^salivary,  hepatic, 
and  pancreatic — which  pour  their  secretions  into  the  digestive  tract 
TIto  month  is  apt  to  become  dry  from  these  impressions,  and  the 
production  of  the  epithelium  on  the  tongue  is  increased,  or  at  any 
rate  it  is  not  thrown  off  as  fast  as  produced,  and  accumulates.  The 
tongue  thus  becomes  coated,  and  with  many  persons  quite  heavily, 
from  slight  derangements.  In  all  fevers,  even  in  slight  feverishnesg, 
the  tongue  is  more  or  less  coated,  but  more  in  some  persons  than  in 
others  from  a  similar  cause,  so  that  although  a  coated  tongue  indi- 
cates derangement,  the  amount  of  coating  is  not  always  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  extent  or  severity  of  the  derangement.  Still,  much 
can  be  judged  from  the  state  of  the  tongue,  but  it  must  bo  taken  in 
connection  with  other  symptoms. 

When,  from  the  imperfect  action  of  any  secreting  surfaces  or 
glands,  secretions  are  diminished,  matters  are  retained  in  the  blood 
that  should  be  eliminated,  and  the  whole  system  is  deranged  from  the 
wrong  states  of  that  all-pervading  and  all-essential  fluid. 

Distnr])ances  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  common.  When  the 
first  morbid  impression  is  but  temporary,  the  secreting  glands,  after 
a  comparative  rest,  resume  their  action,  and,  stimulated  by  the 
increased  quantity  of  material  brought  to  them  by  the  blood  to  be 
eliminated,  their  action  for  a  time  is  often  increased  beyond  the 
normal,  but  with  the  effect  of  restoring  the  blood  and  the  tissues  to 
the  state  of  their  ordinary  purity,  when  all  abnormal  actions  subside 
and  health  is  restored. 

In  some  cases  nature  is  competent  to  do  all  that  is  required  in  a 
speedy  and  successful  manner.     She  sometimes,  however,  fails  in  her 
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efforts,  and  in  most  coses  of  this  kind  can  be  beneficially  aided  by  art 
In  these  conditions  of  feverishness  with  diminished  secretions^  with  a 
dry  mouth,  throat,  and  skin,  with  diminished  gastric  secretion,  and 
consequent  loss  of  appetite,  with  constipated  bowels,  and  perhaps 
diminished  urine,  the  indications  for  treatment  seem  very  obvious. 
The  first  is,  to  remove  tlie  primary  irritating  cause,  if  still  present 
and  in  action — for  example,  to  remove  irritating  matters  from  tho 
alimentary  canal,  when  such  are  still  there  ;  and  the  next  is,  to  excite 
the  secretions  which  have  been  diminished  or  suppressed. 

An  emetic  or  a  cathartic  may  answer  a  double  purpose — removing 
irritating  matters  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  exciting,  in  a 
decided  manner,  im'portant  secretions.  A  warm  water,  or  hot  air,  or 
steam  bath,  by  exciting  perspiration,  will  often  procure  much  relief. 
A  few  doses  of  chlorate,  or  nitrate,  or  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  the 
liquor  acetate  of  ammonia,  by  acting  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  will  also 
be  useful.  These  means,  or  others  of  a  similar  character,  one  or  more, 
according  to  the  particular  indications,  can  scarcely  fail  to  procure 
relief  and  hasten  restoration  to  the  natural  state.  The  infiucnce  of 
limited  local  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  communicated  by  sympathy,  affecting  secretions,  corrupting 
the  blood,  and  thus  deranging  the  whole  system,  is  frequently  observed 
by  the  physician,  and  the  young  practitioner  should  bear  this  in  mind 
and  observe  the  tongue  as  a  means  of  detecting  these  conditions.  Not 
only  its  coated  condition,  by  changes  in  the  production  of  the  epi- 
thelium and  the  accumulation  of  fun<ri,  but  its  dryness  or  moisture, 
should  be  a  subject  of  observation.  Undue  dryness  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  changes  of  the  tongue.  Indeed,  in  the  physiological  con- 
dition, the  amount  of  moisture  of  the  mouth  varies  in  different  per- 
sons, and  in  the  same  person,  at  different  times  of  day  and  night. 
Secretion  of  fluid  takes  place  from  the  mucous  surface  as  well  as  from 
the  salivary  glands,  contributing  to  the  moisture  ;  and  the  secretions 
generally,  excepting  that  of  the  skin,  are  less  in  the  night  and  during 
sleep  than  in  the  daytime  and  during  waking  hours.  Sleeping  with 
the  mouth  open,  thus  increasing  evaporation  when  there  is  the  least 
secretion,  often  causes  unpleasant  dryness  of  the  tongue  when  no  other 
cause  exists.  If  other  causes  combine,  the  dryness  may  be  very  great. 
The  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  air  breathed  has  an  influence ;  but, 
independent  of  tliese  conditions,  the  secretion  from  its  surface  and 
from  the  salivary  glands  is  diminished,  and  the  tongue  often  loses  its 
normal  moisture.  Among  the  causes  producing  this  dryness  are  those 
already  mentioned  as  affecting  the  secretions. 

For  palliating  the  dryness,  water  is  taken,  but  its  effect  will  be  very 
temporary  unless  the  secretion  of  moisture  is  restored.     Glycerine 
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added  to  the  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  five  or  six,  will  be 
less  temporary  in  its  action  in  relieving  the  dryness ;  but  the  main 
object  in  treatment  should  be  to  restore  the  secretion. 

For  this  pui'pose  removing  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  is  most 
important ;  but  some  special  means  may  be  used  to  increase  the  buc- 
cal, lingual,  and  salivaiy  secretions.  The  presence  of  any  mechanical 
irritant  in  the  mouth,  as  a  pebble,  or  chewing  a  twig,  a  piece  of  lemon 
or  orange  peel,  etc.,  will  increase  the  salivary  secretion  by  reflex 
action. 

There  are  various  sialogogues,  such  as  horse-radish,  mezereum, 
ginger,  sweet  flag,  etc.,  which  taken  into  the  mouth  more  actively 
promote  the  secretion  of  saliva.  Some  salts,  as  th6  chlorate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  potash,  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  the  latter  especially, 
compressed  into  lozenges  or  pellets,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in 
the  mouth,  increase  the  flow  of  the  moisture.  Linseed  tea,  flavored 
with  lemon-juice  and  sweetened  with  glycerine,  sipped  occasionally, 
will  relieve  the  dryness. 

Very  small  doses  of  mercury  will  act  more  permanently  in  increas- 
ing this  and  many  other  secretions,  besides  tending  by  their  eliminative 
action  to  remove  other  pathological  conditions  likely  to  be  present ; 
and  in  cases  of  any  considerable  continuance  it  should  be  prescribed. 
Judiciously  used  it  is  innocent,  and  in  many  cases  of  slight  as  well 
as  of  more  severe  disease  it  is  the  most  efficient  of  remedies.  A  grain 
or  less  of  calomel,  or  one,  two,  three,  or  more  grains  of  blue  pill  or 
hydrarg.  cum  creta,  repeated  a  few  times  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  generally  followed  by  a  laxative,  will  give  remarkably 
satisfactory  results.  The  iodide  of  potassium  in  small  and  repeated 
doses  will  also  quite  certainly  induce  this  secretion.  It  is  in  some 
cases  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  articles. 

The  tongue  in  some  rather  mild  ailments  has  a  whitBy  nwist,  thick 
fur  upon  it,  consisting  of  proliferated  epithelium,  mucus,  bacteria, 
fungi,  and  the  debris  of  food.  In  rheumatic  fever  this  condition  is 
common  ;  but  here  it  will  require  only  the  treatment  adapted  to  this 
disease.  A  mild  mercurial  and  saline  cathartic  may,  however,  well 
precede  the  more  specific  treatment  for  the  rheumatism. 

In  ancBmic  states  the  tongue  is  usually  flabby  and  pale,  and  retains 
the  impression  of  the  teeth.  Where,  however,  the  gastric  membrane 
is  inflamed  in  this  antemic  condition,  the  tongue  will  be  more  dry, 
and  sometimes  red. 

In  slight  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  some  temporary  derange- 
ments of  the  stomach,  the  tongue  has  a  thick,  moist,  extended^  and 
what  has  been  termed  a  blankoty  fur. 

The  tongue  of  inveterate  smokers  is  always  dirty  (Dr.  Beale) ;  and 
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some  persons  in  tolerable  health  always  have  a  foul  tongue.  In 
smokers  it  is  nsaally  accompanied  with  a  horribly  offensive  breath ; 
and  whereTer  it  is  coated  the  breath  is  apt  to  be  bad. 

Some  persons,  whatever  their  ailments,  never  have  a  coated 
tongae.  In  these  it  is  naturally  somewhat  fissured,  and  often  pre- 
sents a  red  appearance. 

In  contrast  with  the  blankety  tongue  is  a  bright  red  tongue,  seen 
in  some  fevers,  especially  in  scarlatina.  In  acute  gastritis  the  edges 
of  the  tongue  are  almost  always  red,  though  the  centre  may  be  cov- 
ered with  a  fur.  The  redness,  however,  often  spreads  over  the  whole 
surface.  This  appearance  seldom  occurs  in  slight  ailments.  In 
cases  of  chronic  gastritis,  the  tongue  is  often  patchy  or  mapped  in 
appearance,  some  spots  clean  and  smoother,  and  others  furred.  This 
appearance  is  indicative  of  disease  of  considerable  standing  and  of 
Bome  severity,  though  the  patient  may  be  on  his  feet. 

A  raw,  beefy  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  often  observed  toward  the 
close  of  exhausting  diseases,  sometimes  with  irregular  patches  of  fur 
or  aphthous  spots  upon  it,  and,  in  some  cases  of  pyaemia,  the  tongue 
is  red,  or  dark,  dry,  contracted,  and  hard. 

The  dry  brown  tongue  is  often  observed  in  low  typhus  and 
typhoidal  fevers ;  but  for  a  fuller  description  of  its  appearance,  and 
for  the  sordes  gathering  on  the  teeth,  reference  is  made  to  the  articles 
on  those  diseases. 

Chronic  cracks  ani  fissures  of  the  tongue,  sometimes  pathologically 
occur  in  persons  of  weak  digestion  and  with  morbid  conditions  of  the 
Btomach.  It  is  often  rather  pale,  though  sometimes  redder ;  is  quite 
moist,  and  at  times  becomes  covered  with  a  white  fur,  which  may  be 
distributed  in  patches.  The  cracks  are  more  or  less  deep,  the  islands 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  and  the  fissures,  sometimes  extending 
thipugh  the  mucous  coat,  may  bleed  and  become  very  sensitive  and 
painful.  A  milder  form  of  this  same  condition  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon. The  stomach  is  sensitive,  and  can  bear  only  bland  food  and 
medicines;  the  bowels  often  sluggish,  with  other  evidences  of  dys- 
peptic symptoms.  The  general  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for 
dyspepsia  (see  article  on  that  subject),  and,  locallVy  a  lotion  of  car- 
bolic acid  (one  part  to  one  hundred  of  water)  with  other  astringent, 
antiseptic,  or  soothing  applications,  according  to  the  particular  con- 
ditions, may  be  required. 

In  some  more  chronic  and  obstinate  cases  less  dependent  upon 
disease  of  the  stomach,  where  there  are  cracks  and  fissures,  but  with 
some  portion  of  the  surface  too  smooth  and  shiny,  free  from  any  pro- 
jecting epithelium,  the  principal  remedy,  according  to  Dr.  Lionel 
Beale,  is  iodide  of  potassiuuL     By  this  remedy,  he  asserts,  it  is  usually 
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relieved,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  cured.  The  remedy  be  directs  must 
be  taken  in  doses  of  two  grains,  two  or  tbree  times  a  day,  gradually 
increased  to  five  or  six  grains,  dissolved  in  as  much  as  half  a  pint 
of  water,  continued  for  two,  tbree,  or  more  weeks ;  then  suspended 
for  a  short  time,  and  resumed  again.  Some  cases,  the  same  author 
says,  improve  more  rapidly  on  iodide  of  mercury,  or  from  the  thirty- 
second  to  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  percbloride  of  mercury,  with 
five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  little  syrup  of  ginger,  and 
perhaps  with  twenty  minims  of  Battley's  liquor  cinchona  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  twice  or  thrice  a  day  for  two  or  three  weeks  at 
a  time.  Some  of  these  cases  may  be  syphilitic  in  their  origin,  when 
these  medicines  will  be  particularly  indicated  ;  but  Dr.  Beale  contends 
that  they  are  efficient  in  cases  where  syphilis  has  no  share  in  their 
production. 

Somewhat  similar  fissured  and  chronically  changed  conditions 
may  extend  to  the  throat,  and  even  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  or  to 
the  posterior  nares,  affecting  the  voice  and  respiration.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  glazed,  red,  and  dry,  and  has  lost  that  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness which,  in  the  natural  condition,  causes  a  reflex  attempt  at  swal- 
lowing whenever  the  part  is  touched.  This  benumbed  sensibility 
lasts  only  while  the  disease  of  the  surface  continues,  and  when  the 
morbid  condition  just  beneath  the  epithelium  is  removed,  the  nerve 
fibrils  distributed  there  in  great  numbers  resume  their  normal  activity. 

The  general  treatment  of  these  conditions  is  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  as  where  the  tongue  alone  is  the  seat  of  the  disease ; 
and  besides,  various  local  remedies  are  to  be  used,  such  as  the  appli- 
cation of  glycerine  and  tannin,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  of  alum,  etc.,  by  a  soft  sponge,  a  camel's-hair  brush, 
or  in  the  deeper  parts  by  spray.  In  using  the  spray  the  solution 
should  be  filtered  to  prevent  clogging  up  the  tube  of  the  spray  pro- 
ducer ;  or,  what  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  the  tube  which  dips 
into  the  solution  may  have  tied  over  its  end  a  piece  of  close-textured 
muslin.  But  the  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  throat  are  more  particu- 
larly considered  elsewhere. 

Metallic  and  other  tastes  in  the  mouth  are  expressions  of  general 
rather  than  of  local  derangement,  and  require  a  mention  among  the 
slighter  ailments.  Very  peculiar  tastes,  in  the  absence  of  any  sapid 
substances,  are  sometimes  complained  of  and  described  as  metallic, 
salt,  acid,  sweet,  bitter,  and  sometimes  as  fecal.  These  are  some- 
times clearly  dependent  on  derangements  of  the  stomach,  and  may 
have  the  character  of  rancid  butter,  butyric  acid,  valerian,  etc.  By 
correcting  the  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  by  exciting 
the  secreting  organs,  these  unpleasant  conditions  may  generally  be 
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relieved.  Small  doses  of  mcrciirials  with  laxatiyes,  alternated  with 
diaretics  and  diaphoretics^  aided  by  exercise  and  the  warm  bath,  are 
indicated. 

Offensive  Breath,  when  not  dependent  on  decaying  tooth  or  ulcer- 
ative or  gangrenous  conditions,  is  for  tlio  most  part  produced  by  sim- 
ilar causes,  and  requires  similar  treatment. 

Removing  constipation,  improving  digection  and  nutrition,  will 
require  attention,  and  various  eliminatives — cholagoguos,  cathartics, 
diuretics,  and  diaphoretics — are  called  for. 

Mercury,  say3  Dr.  Beale,  is  of  the  greatest  service  if  used  with 
judgment  and  due  care.  It  acts  especially  on  the  liver,  and  also  causes 
increased  action  of  all  the  glands  connected  with  the  alimentary,  and 
probably  the  absorbent  system.  He  adds  :  "I  think  our  fathers  gave 
it  too  frequently,  and  in  unnecessarily  large  doees,  but  nov/  I  think 
we  err  in  an  opposite  direction." 

But  various  other  eliminativo  medicines  will  be  found  useful,  and 
some  local  remedies  will  palliate  the  symptoms.  Charcoal  powder, 
mixtures  of  camphor,  weak  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  Condy's  fluid, 
tincture  of  myrrh,  etc.,  are  among  these  agents. 

The  exceedingly  foul  breath,  eo  often  produced  by  free  smoking, 
admits  of  only  one  remedy — abandonment  of  the  pernicious  habit. 
Other  odors  may,  if  strong  enough,  partially  cover  it,  but  it  arises 
from  destruction  and  putrefaction  of  organic  matter,  mostly  of  the 
l)l(K>d,  mingled  with  the  odors  of  the  tobacco,  and  they  pass  off,  not  so 
much  from  the  mouth  as  from  the  lungs,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
reached  and  piilliatod  by  any  remedies.  The  inveterate  smoker  must 
submit  to  bo  a  nuisance  to  those  around  him,  if  not  to  himself,  as  one 
of  the  penalties  of  his  indulgence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the* 
drunkard's  breath  when  it  gets  l)eyond  the  alcoholic  into  the  jmtre- 
factive  smell.  But  these  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  the  slight 
ailments. 

Impairment  and  Loss  of  Appetite  are  symptoms  of  various  diseases 
of  grejitcr  or  less  severity,  but  sometimes  they  occur  as  the  chief  and 
almost  only  recognized  morbid  condition.  When  diminution  of  apjxj- 
tito  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  various  diseases,  it  is  usually  an  evidence 
f  f  diminished  digestive  power,  and  is  often  conservative  and  useful  in 
its  results.  When  itdojwnds  on  inflammation  or  a  contrestive  state  of 
the  stomach,  it  is  better  that  food,  except  in  very  small  quantities,  for 
a  time  at  least,  be  abstained  from.  When  the  result  of  a  surfeit,  the 
fasting  it  induces  allows  the  stomach  a  rest  which  it  much  needs,  and 
is  likely  to  result  in  recufxjration.  Some  who  boast  of  an  unfailing 
appetite  would  1)0  the  better  for  its  occasional  loss. 

In  Dumy  cases,  then^  the  attention  of  the  physician  should  be 
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directed,  not  so  much  to  the  loss  of  appetite  as  to  the  morbid  condi- 
tion inducing  it.  This,  to  some  extent,  should  be  the  case  always ; 
but  sometimes  direct  means  to  increase  the  desire  for  food  should  be 
used. 

In  cases  when  the  stomach  is  fairly  healthy,  but  when,  from  weak- 
ness, great  fatigue,  too  much  brain  work,  anxiety,  fear,  joy,  or  other 
strong  mental  emotions,  the  appetite  is  lost  and  food  is  neglected,  the 
weakness  is  increased  by  abstinence,  and  the  appetite  may  often,  with 
propriety,  bo  stimulated.  The  articles  most  used  for  exciting  an 
ai)pctite  are  the  vegetable  bitters  and  aromatics,  infusions  or  tinctures 
of  Colombo,  cascarilla,  gentian,  orange  peel,  quassia,  ginger,  etc. 
Small  doses  of  quinine,  strychnia,  or  salicine,  the  mineral  acids,  the 
use  of  spices,  capsicum,  mustard,  pepper,  allspice,  and  tlie  like,  are 
useful.  In  some  cases  a  complete  change  of  diet,  and  even  of  scenes 
and  associations,  will  be  required. 

Beer  and  wine  in  small  quantity,  especially  in  those  accustomed  to 
their  use,  are  said  to  increase  often  the  desire  for  food.  Alcoholics 
may  occasionally  have  that  effect  with  others. 

The  principal  thing,  however,  is  to  search  for  and  remove  the 
cause,  whatever  that  may  bo. 

The  loss  of  appetite  depending  upon  more  established  dyspeptic 
conditions  and  upon  hysterical  states,  is  considered  in  other  places. 

An  Excessive  or  Voracious  Appetite  is  sometimes  met  with.  The 
person  eats  enormously,  but  is  never  satisfied.  As  stated  in  another 
connection,  this  is  sometimes  the  result  of  bad  management  of  chil- 
dren, or  of  gluttonous  indulgence  in  adulta. 

This  Bulimia,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  produced  by  morbid  irritation 
of  the  stomach,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  presence  of  worms.  A 
craving  appetite  is  sometimes  felt  when  there  is  some  obstruction  to 
the  absorption  and  appropriation  of  food,  or  when  the  food  is  trans- 
formed into  unnatural  products  and  carried  out  of  the  system  without 
affording  the  proper  nourishment.  It  is  then  an  expression  of  inani- 
tion, or  a  want  of  food  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  Thus,  in  obstruc- 
tion of  the  lacteals  or  thoracic  duct,  and  in  diabetes,  hunger  is  felt 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  appeased,  as  the  food  is  not  satisfactorily 
appropriated.  It  is  the  food  ]>roperly  digested,  absorbed,  and  appro- 
priated, and  not  always  the  amount  taken  into  the  stomach,  that 
appeases  hunger. 

In  these  cases  the  remedies  should  be  directed  to  the  causes  when 
they  are  remediable. 

Over-indulgence  of  the  appetite,  even  when  the  food  is  digested 
and  appropriated,  is  far  from  increasing  force.  Some  who  take  a  too 
exclusively  physical  and  chemical  view  of  the  animal  system,  regard 
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it  88  they  do  a  steam-engine — where  the  more  fuel  is  consumed  and 
applied  the  more  force  is  evolved.  "This,"  says  Dr.  Beale,  ''is  a 
principle  which,  if  correct  as  regards  machinery,  is  certainly  untrue 
when  applied  to  Jiving  organisms,  and  devoid  of  all  foundation  as 
regards  man."  In  accordance  with  this  purely  mechanical  ^philosophy 
— which  I  can  but  agree  with  Dr.  lieale  in  believing  erroneous — every 
transformation  of  material  in  the  body  produces  an  equivalent  amount 
of  force,  and,  if  not  heat,  it  must  produce  some  other  force,  muscular, 
mental,  etc.  If  this  wore  true,  a  man  could  do  work  in  proportion  to 
the  food  he  digests,  and  the  amount  of  alcohol  or  other  materials  that 
may  disappear  and  be  transformed  in  his  system.  This,  by  observation 
and  experience,  is  found  not  to  be  the  case.  Alcohol,  thougli  it  dis- 
appears to  a  limited  extent  in  the  system,  certainly  does  not  increase 
heat,  and  unless  indirectly,  by  relieving  shock,  it  does  not  seem  to 
increase  force ;  and  in  cases  where  it  appears  to  increase  activities,  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  or  a  couple  of  grains  of  quinine,  which 
certainly  cannot  act  mechanically  or  chemically  from  transformation, 
is  quite  as  likely  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  fact,  when  more  food  is 
taken  than  the  system  needs,  however  perfectly  it  may  be  oxidized  and 
transformed,  oppression  and  weakness,  rather  than  increased  strength, 
is  the  result.  The  excreting  organs  have  a  severer  task  and  an 
increase  of  labor  to  pei'form  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  material,  but 
all  other  activities  are  diminished.  The  animal  body  is  not  a  mere 
mechanical  machine  subject  to  gross  chemical  and  physical  laws 
alone,  but  it  is  a  living  organism  with  capabilities  of  responding  to 
impressions  and  of  exerting  force  without  a  necessary  corresponding 
amount  of  combustion  or  transformation  of  either  food  or  tissue. 

There  is  a  physical  basis  of  life,  there  are  physical  and  chemical 
elements  and  principles  present  and  in  operation,  and  a  physical 
structure  which  must  be  kept  in  repair,  but  there  is  a  life  element, 
which  if  not  essentially  different  in  its  nature,  is  yet  so  peculiar  in 
its  action  as  not  to  be  in  all  respects  subordinated  to,  and  in  details 
dependent  upon,  physical  and  chemical  conditions.  In  none  of  our 
present  crude  theories  respecting  living  beings  can  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  life  susceptibilities  and  life  actions  be  ignored.  The 
recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  and  others,  as  well  as  im- 
memorial observation,  tend  to  disprove  the  more  mechanical  and 
chemical  theories  of  life. 

According  to  observations  among  the  English  "  Railway  Navi- 
gator;?,"  as  they  are  called,  selected  from  the  strongest  and  most  vig- 
orous men,  whose  high  wages  enable  them  to  pamper  and  indulge 
their  appetites,  and  who  often  consume  enormous  quantities  of 
animal  food,  they,  as  a  rule,  become  damaged  and  broken  down  be- 
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fore  the  age  of  forty,  indeed,  are  seldom  seen  as  old  as  that,  often 
passing  into  states  of  disease  which  destroy  life  early.  **  Like  the 
popular  philosopher,  he  adopts  the  absurd  theory  that  the  more  he 
eats  the  more  work  will  he  be  able  to  do,  and  unfortunately  acts 
upon  it,  squandering  his  money  in  beef  and  beer  that  strain  his 
organs  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  secretion,  and  ruin  his  health." 
(Beale.) 

On  the  other  hand,  men  of  the  working  classes,  who  live  moder- 
ately, are  often  very  strong  and  vigorous,  and  able  to  do  good  work 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  seventy,  and  even  later ;  men  who,  like 
Shakespeare's  Old  Adam,  had  led  active  but  virtuous  and  temperate 
lives,  and  with  him  could  say, 

"  For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood. 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly." 

In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  inordinate  appetite  from  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  as  from  worms,  etc.,  the  cause  must  be  removed,  and 
soothing  measures  applied.  Small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  fifteen 
or  twenty  grain  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution  half  an  hour 
before  meals ;  or  the  liquor  potassee,  or  bismuth,  or  henbane,  or  opium 
in  small,  cautious  doses,  etc.,  will  allay  irritability  of  the  gastric 
nerves.  In  oases  of  habitual  excess  of  appetite  and  eating,  the  diet 
must  l>o  rogiilatod  by  rules,  and  the  appetite  will  in  time  accommodate 
itself  to  what  is  best. 

Xausea  is  a  condition  usually  preceding  and  accompanying 
vomiting,  and  is  alliixi  to  anorexia.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction 
l>etwoen  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  between  nausea  and  simple  loss  of 
apiH^tite.  The  causes  of  nausea  are  various.  Besides  those  which 
acting  in  greater  fonv  proihioe  vomiting,  there  are  those  which  some- 
times kivp  up  a  pn>traote<l  sense  of  nausea  without  emesis  ever 
ixvurring.  Si>nie  in^rsons  in  high  altitudes,  as  in  visiting  the  moun- 
tainous Tvgions  of  Switzerland,  have  an  almost  continued  sense  of 
naust^a^  which  may  Iv  n^lievinl  for  short  periods  by  the  taking  of 
ftxvK  In  tliest*  oas«\»i  it  ap|H\»irs  to  K^  prv^dncoii  by  the  diminution  of 
the  aivustomod  atmosphorio  pressure. 

Various  nuHlioinal  suKstauivs,  the  motion  at  sea,  or  with  some 
the  motion  in  a  oarriagt^  or  I'aihvay  oar.  or  riding  backward,  or  cer- 
tain articles  of  f^HnK  or  discustitig  substances  or  even  di^nsting 
thoughts,  etc.,  an^  woU  known  oaxisi^s  of  this  i^nsation.  Some  can- 
not ondun>  the  smelt  of  tolvtKX'o  smoke  without  that  feeting.    But 
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nausea  may  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  from  disease  there  ;  or  by  morbid  conditions  elsewhere  affect- 
ing the  stomach  by  sympathy  or  reflex  action.  Congestion  of  the 
portal  circulation,  regurgitation  of  bile  into  the  stomach,  various 
clight  morbid  states  as  well  as  more  grave  diseases,  may  cause  this 
sensation. 

The  Treatment  cannot  be  specific  and  empirical  in  this,  any  more 
than  with  other  morbid  symptoms  depending  upon  a  variety  of  causes 
and  occurring  in  various  conditions.  The  causative  indication  must 
be  fulfilled  wherever  it  can  bo  discovered  and  reached.  This  may 
require  a  variety  of  measures.  The  regulation  of  the  secretions,  the 
administration  of  a  cathartic,  sometimes  even  the  operation  of  an 
emetic,  will  be  useful.  A  blue  pill,  followed  by  a  laxative,  will  often, 
as  in  many  other  similar  derangements,  be  most  satisfactory  in  its 
effects. 

In  some  cases  spices,  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  effervescing  mixtures, 
carbonic  acid  waters,  aromatics,  or  bittci's,  will  relieve  the  sensation. 
Counter-irritation  or  revulsives — a  mustard  plaster  over  the  stomach, 
or  a  cloth  wet  wi|;h  warm  water  and  covered  by  oiled  silk,  a  pedilu- 
vium,  or  a  general  warm  bath,  will  often  do  good.  Abstaining  from 
food  for  a  meal  or  two,  or  changing  the  diet  entirely,  may  succeed. 
The  administration  of  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  will  sometimes 
relieve  promptly  the  sense  of  nausea.  The  homopopathists  claim  this 
as  an  illustration  and  proof  of  their  alleged  law  of  similia  svniUbus, 
and  it  is  suggestive  of  a  principle  of  counteraction  which  has  a  cer- 
tain range  of  applicability  ;  but  these  small  doses  of  ipecac  fail  quite 
as  often  as  they  succeed  in  arresting  nausea,  and  are  by  no  means  spe- 
cifics against  this  symptom.  Opium,  camphor,  and  other  anodyne  or 
narcotic  substances,  w  ill  6ften  succeed  when  other  moans  have  failed. 
Among  these,  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  careful  doses,' is  quite  conspicuous. 

Thirst,  when  physiological,  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  fluid  in  the  system,  but  as  a  pathological  symptom,  it  is  the 
re.'ult  of  various  morbid  states.  There  is  usually  thirst  in  all  fevers, 
and  it  is  apt  to  be  specially  marked  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  throat.  In  profuse  watery  discharges,  as  in  cholera  and  diabetes, 
and  in  free  sweating,  it  is  apt  to  be  intense  ;  but  it  may  occur  as  the 
meet  marked  phenomenon  of  a  case,  and  can  properly  be  placed  among 
the  minor  ailments. 

Some  people  habitually  drink  too  much  water.  This  is  the  case 
not  unfrequently  with  children,  not  so  much  from  any  morbid  thirst 
as  from  a  bad  habit.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  drink  too  little,  and 
are  greatly  benefited — their  secretions  increased  and  their  systems 
washed  out — by  a  course  of  free  water-drinking. 
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Thirst  and  indulgence  in  too  free  drinking,  diluting  too  much 
the  gastric  juice  and  the  bloody  and  imposing  too  great  a  task  upon 
the  secreting  organs,  sometimes  results  from  some  local  irritation 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  and  deficient  secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  habit  of  constantly  ejecting  the  saliva  arising  from 
the  disgusting  practice  of  chewing  tobacco^  or  from  other  causes,  may 
lead  to  inconvenient  thirst,  which,  however,  should  be  gratified,  in 
order  to  supply  the  loss  of  fluid ;  and  it  is  fortunate  if  it  be  so  with 
simple  water.  In  the  management  of  all  the  cases  that  require  for 
this  symptom  any  treatment,  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  and 
removed.  When  from  local  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  the 
secretions  of  the  part  should  be  increased  by  the  means  already* 
pointed  out.  When,  from  active  exercise  in  traveling  or  labor,  there 
is  an  inconvenient  or  painful  thirst,  without  the  means  at  hand  for 
gratifying  it,  or  where  its  gratification  would  lead  to  the  ingestion  of 
too  much  fiuid,  the  taking  of  a  pebble  into  the  mouth  and  moving  it 
about,  or  the  chewing  of  a  bit  of  orange  peel,  or  even  a  twig,  will 
often  give  relief. 

For  the  gratification  of  a  normal  thirst,  pure  water  is  the  natural 
and  best  article.  The  various  additions  to  it,  made  to  gratify  the 
taste  or  for  producing  other  effects,  seldom  improve  its  efficacy  in 
allaying  thirst,  and  generally  render  it  less  wholesome  and  safe.  The 
practice  of  taking  other  drinks  than  simple  water,  especially  those 
having  strong  sapid  qualities,  impairs  the  natural  appetite,  and  often 
destroys  the  relish  for  pure  water.  This  is  an  unfortunate  event,  as 
it  often  leads  to  indulgence  in  drinks  dangerous  and  destructive. 
Carbonic  acid  water  is  often  resorted  to  for  the  quenching  of  thirst, 
but,  in  most  cases,  it  is  less  efficient  than  simple  water,  especially  if 
flavored  syrups  be  added  to  the  effervescing  fluid. 

The  temperature  of  the  drinking  water  is  a  matter  of  consequence. 

With  Americans  it  is  quite  the  custom  to  take  ice-water,  and  it  is 
regarded  by  some  as  an  injurious  practice.  It  is  certainly  agreeable  in 
the  heated  season,  and,  when  indulged  in  with  proper  moderation,  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  injurious.  A  less  quantity  is  required  to  allay  thirst 
than  of  water  of  a  higher  temperature,  and  its  use,  in  moderation,  is  to 
be  encouraged.  Drinks,  decidedly  warm,  especially  in  connection  with 
meals,  agree  with  some  persons  of  weak  digestion  better  than  those  of 
a  low  temperature.  Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  are  those  commonly 
used,  but  all  of  these  articles  have  qualities  rendering  them  other  than 
simple  diluents  or  thirst-allaying  drinks.  They  impress  the  nervous 
system  unnaturally,  and  often  injuriously.  In  cold  weather  cold 
water  seems  not  to  agree  with  some,  and  in  such  cases  hot  water 
and  a  little  milk  and  sugar,  or  some  simple  vegetable  infusion  desti- 
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tate  of  anytliing  but  a  little  flavoring  or  natritions  properties,  may  be 
taken  with  advantage. 

One  confining  himself  exclusively  to  simple  water  as  a  drink,  not 
however  exclading  milk  as  both  food  and  drink,  will  relish  water 
much  more  than  those  who  even  occasionally  indulge  in  more  sapid 
articles  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  simple  water-drinker  is  in 
the  most  natural,  most  physiological,  and  safest  condition.  His  enjoy- 
ment of  drink  is  not  less,  and  his  prospects  of  health  and  life  are 
better. 

We  have  very  ancient,  and  many  will  believe  excellent,  authority 
for  saying  that  "  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  who- 
soever is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.'*    (Solomon.) 

Many  of  the  moderate  and  temporary  Indigestions  might  be  classed 
among  the  slight  ailments,  and  be  considered  here ;  but  the  whole 
subject  is  treated  together  in  another  connection. 

Various  headaches,  too,  might  be  classed  among  the  slighter  ail- 
ments, but  may  be  better  treated  of  in  connection  with  other  and 
more  grave  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  So  with  the  slighter 
and  more  transient  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  difficulties.  They  may 
better  be  treated  of  with  the  graver  cases  of  the  same  disease. 

There  are  very  great  differences  in  different  persons  as  to  the 
amount  of  nervous  impressibility,  and  the  suffering  from  that  cause, 
independent  of  actual  disease.  Painful  susceptibility  to  slight  mor- 
bid impressions,  though  entailing  much  discomfort,  and  even  decided 
suffering,  may  be  more  favorable  to  the  health  and  longevity  of 
the  individual  than  that  insusceptibility  and  sluggishness  of  nerve 
action  which  will  allow  morbid  processes  to  go  on  unrecognized  by 
the  sensibilities,  until  real  structural  changes  have  taken  place  and 
eerious  diseases  are  established.  In  the  one  case  of  highly  active  nerve 
organs,  illness  is  prevented  or  is  self-cured  before  it  progresses  to 
serious  results.  In  the  other,  a  morbid  process  may  be  unperceived, 
and  consequently  neglected,  until  remedies  are  ineffectual.  The 
importance  of  attending  to  diseases  of  almost  every  kind  in  their 
early  stages  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Remedies,  then,  often  need  to 
be  much  less  active  and  complicated,  and  are  almost  always  much 
more  efficient  than  when  deferred  to  a  later  period. 

Drowsiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  Wakefulness  and  Restlessness  on 
the  other,  are  not  unfrequently  complained  of  as  the  principal  symp- 
toms noticeable.  They  are  sometimes  apparently  dependent  upon 
imperfect  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  upon  associated  impurities 
of  the  blood,  and  sometimes  upon  primary  derangement  of  the  nerve- 
centres.  Drowsiness  may  often  be  traced  to  over-feeding,  or  to  the 
10 
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1180  of  beer  and  wino.  When  this  is  tbo  case,  correction  of  the  habits 
is  called  for.  Frequently  it  ariaea  from  imperfect  action  of  the  liver 
and  slight  jaundice.  In  many  oiiscs  elimiiLitivea  are  needed — cliol^ 
gogues,  cathartics,  and  diuretics.  The  often-abueed  blue  pill,  followed 
by  saline  laxatives,  the  doaea  repeated  a  few  times  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  days,  will  frequently  remove  the  difficulty-  A  shower  bath 
Boon  after  rising  in  the  morniDg  ivill  often  arouse  the  patient. 

When  the  difficulty  is  at  the  nerye-centres,  its  special  character 
mnst  be  inquired  into  and  treat€d  accordingly.  It  may  arise  either 
from  congestion  or  ancemia  of  the  brain. 

Wakefulness  and  restleasness  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
Not  unfrequently  the  eitcitement  of  business  or  of  mental  labor,  often 
carrioil  to  the  point  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  produces  the  effect. 
At  other  times  it  may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  free  quantities  of  toa  or 
ooSee.  When  it  arises  from  over-excitement  and  mental  fatigue,  with- 
drawal from  business  for  a  time,  rest  in  the  countrj',  or  dJTergion  at 
some  kind  will  be  required.  Moderate  but  not  great  muscular  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  may  be  prescribed,  and  the  diet  properly  regulated. 
The  bath,  of  various  temperatures  adapted  to  the  case,  will  oftCB 
soothe  and  aid  other  means.  Any  organs  improperly  performing 
their  functions  should  be  regulated,  and  all  injurious  habits  corrected. 
Narcotics  or  soporifics  to  directly  indnco  sleep  should  be  resorted  to 
with  much  cantion,  and  should  generally  be  avoided,  lest  a  habit  of 
dependence  upon  them  be  contracted.  Of  these  articles,  opium  and 
alcohol  are  most  dangerous,  and  bromide  of  potassium  and  valerian 
perhaps  least  so.  An  occasional  resort  to  some  of  these  articles  may 
be  justifiable;  but  the  long-continned  use,  especially  of  the  two 
articles  first  named,  is  disastrous. 

NfrvovstiMi  is  a  term  frequently  useil,  but  often  without  a  Teij 
definite  signification.  It,  however,  indicates  a  morbid  nervons  im- 
pressibility, and  some  degree  of  irregular  nervous  action.  The  par- 
ticular phenomena  produced  by  this  state  are  various,  and  so  also 
are  the  causes  of  it.  The  mind,  especially  the  emotions  and  the 
temper,  is  disturbed,  and  sometimes  even  tho  intellect  suffers.  Some- 
times these  conditions  may  be  traced  to  perTci-sions  in  the  functions 
of  the  various  organs,  abdominal  and  pelvic,  but  in  other  instances  the 
phenomena  appear  to  depend  upon  a  highly  sensitive  or  excitable 
state  of  certain  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system,  upon  a  wrong 
functional  action  of  some  portions  of  the  brain.  With  some,  such 
oonditions  are  constitutional  and  hereditary,  but  they  are  iDdooed 
and  aggravated  by  the  excitement  and  influences  of  our  civilization. 
8ome  cases  are  produced,  while  others  lead  to  and  arc  aggravated,  by 
indulgence  in  various  stimulants  and  narcotics.     Tobacco,  strong  tea 
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and  coffee,  and  alcoholic  beverages^  though  often  producing  tempo- 
rary relief  to  present  symptoms,  are  injurious  in  their  ultimate  and 
often  in  their  immediate  effects,  increasing  the  difficulties  which  they 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  temporarily  abate. 

Too  much  mental  cultivation  and  excitement  in  certain  directions, 
with  too  little  muscular  exercise  and  development,  tend  to  these 
results. 

Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  suggests  that  our  present  American 
nervousness  is  due  to  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  pork  !  But  the 
cause  must  be  sought  in  something  more  profound,  more  radical, 
and  more  rational  than  this. 

Overwork  of  the  brain  is  doubtless  injurious,  as  is  every  excess ; 
but  other  persons  than  brain-workers  are  sometimes  exceedingly  nerv- 
ous, and  too  little  mental  exertion  is  as  likely  to  be  followed  by  nerv- 
ousness as  too  much.  Dr.  Beale,  of  London,  expresses  the  opinion 
that,  as  a  fact  within  his  observation,  more  disease  is  produced  by  too 
litUe  brain-work  than  by  too  much. 

This  nervousness  often  occurs  in  connection  with  functional,  and 
sometimes  with  organic,  diseases  of  the  heart  Kot  unfrequently 
examination  will  show  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  or  evidence  of 
other  derangement  of  the  system.  In  other  cases  no  other  derange- 
ments than  the  nervousness  can  be  discovered. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  such  nervousness  should  be  treated. 
Those  cases  connected  with  other  morbid  conditions  and  produced  by 
them,  must,  of  course,  be  treated  for  those  conditions. 

The  constitutional  and  idiopathic  cases  scarcely  admit  of  medi- 
cation. Proper  hygienic  and  moral  management  may  diminish  the 
manifestations  of  the  phenomena;  but  most  will  depend  upon  the 
self-control  of  the  patients  themselves.  Yielding  to  impressions  and 
following  wayward  impulses,  or  noticing  and  dwelling  upon  peculiar 
sensations,  will  increase  them,  and  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
ignored  and  resisted.  The  petting  and  indulgence  of  young  persons 
often  cultivates  this  nervousness.  Travel,  change  of  cliniato  and 
scenery,  the  breaking  up  of  old  associations  and  the  forming  of  new 
ones,  and  especially  returning  to  more  simple  and  less  artificial  modes 
of  living,  getting  as  near  as  possible  to  nature,  and,  while  having 
motives  and  occupation,  avoiding  too  much  excitement  and  worry, 
will  do  what  can  be  done  for  overcoming  these  constitutional  nervous 
states.  When  recognized  morbid  conditions  of  the  nerve-centros  are 
present,  treatment  adapted  to  these  states  will  be  required.  The  bro- 
mides will  often  produce  palliative,  and  sometimes  more  radically 
curative  effects.  Various  nerve  tonics,  such  as  nux  vomica,  oxide  of 
line,  quinine,  arsenic,  iron,  etc.,  may,  in  some  cases,  improve  the 
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general  condition  and  be  asefal.     Debility  and  anasmia  tend  to  increafle 
nervousness,  and,  when  present,  tonics  are  often  required. 

What  are  called  Rheumatic  Pains  are  not  unfrequently  com- 
plained of  by  various  persons.  These  pains  affect  various  tissues  in 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  seldom  cause  any  general  feeling  of 
illness,  at  least  of  a  very  decided  character ;  they  are  sometimes  twinge- 
ing  and  transient,  exaggerated  by  certain  movements,  but  are  some- 
times fixed  for  considerable  periods  in  particular  parts,  especially 
about  joints,  in  various  fibrous  and  muscular  structures,  as  in  the  back, 
about  the  neck,  etc.  Pains  occurring  sometimes  in  children  or  youths 
are  called  Growing  Pains.  In  most  American  women  they  are  called 
Neuralgic,  but  in  men,  especially  those  advanced  in  life,  they  are 
called  Rheumatic.  Their  position  in  nosology  is  by  no  means  well 
defined,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  pathology  is  not  established.  In 
different  instances  their  pathology  probably  differs.  A  neuralgic  ele- 
ment is  often  present,  but  they  differ  from  purely  neuralgic  pains  by 
not  following  the  course  of  nerves,  by  being  aggravated  more  by  move- 
ment, and  by  being  situated  in  fascisB,  ligaments,  tendons,  and  muscles. 
There  is  usually,  or  at  least  often,  deficient  elimination  of  effete  mat- 
ters from  the  system,  a  deficiency  of  urea  in  the  urine,  while  urates 
are  more  abundant,  and  not  unfrequently  oxalate  of  lime  is  found  in 
that  secretion.  These  rheumatic  pains  are  exceedingly  common 
among  tlie  beer-drinking  people  of  England,  the  dampness  of  the  cli- 
mate having  something  to  do  with  its  production,  but  beer  also,  as  it 
is  asserted  that  the  sufferers  who  give  up  their  beer  almost  invariably 
improve. 

Lumbago,  a  muscular  or  nmsculo-fibrous  rheumatic  pain  and  sore- 
ness in  the  back,  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  this  unpleasant  affection, 
sometimes  confining  the  patient  to  his  bed  or  couch  for  days  or  even 
weeks.  The  pain  in  different  cases  appears  most  severe  near  the  inser- 
tions of  muscles.  The  organic  or  non-striated  muscular  tissues,  as  well 
as  the  voluntary,  may  be  the  seat  of  these  pains.  The  reason  why  the 
pain  in  the  muscles  is  severest  and  most  frequent  near  their  insertions, 
in  their  tendonous  parts,  may  perhaps  be  that  the  blood,  circulating 
more  slowly  at  those  points,  gives  more  opportunity  for  the  passage  of 
irritating  matter  from  it  to  the  ti.^nos.  More  or  less  exudations 
doubtless  take  place,  and  in  the  firmer  stnictiires  press  more  upon  the 
ramifications  of  the  delicate  nerves  everywhere  distributed,  thus  cans- 
ing  the  greater  pain.  The  long  continiiiince  of  these  pains  in  particu- 
lar parts  causes  thickening  of  the  tissue  from  exudations  or  prolifera- 
tions, and  parts  may  thus  l>ecomo  more  seriously  and  permanently 
impaired.     In  some  cases  joints  become  immovable,  and  the  difliculty 
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can  be  no  longer  included  in  the  sphere  of  slight  ailments.  In  the 
early  stages,  however,  the  pathological  change  is  so  slight  that  we  are 
unable  to  say  positively  what  it  is.  Probably,  however,  some  irritat- 
ing material  from  the  blood  is  exuded  into  the  tissues  aud  invades  the 
sensitive  nerves.  The  disuse  of  muscles  which  the  pain  and  soreness 
causes  sometimes  results  in  wasting  and  contraction,  with  their  attend- 
ant slight  deformities.  Some  cases  thus  approach  to  the  much  more 
grave  affection  which  has  received  the  name  of  Rheumatoid  Arthritis, 
and  which  is  considered  elsewhere. 

Before  commencing  treatment  many  of  these  cases  require  careful 
investigation.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  habits  of  the  patient,  the 
influences  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  and  all  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  especially  the  quantity  and  state  of  the'urine, 
should  be  ascertained.  On  the  theory,  which  is  most  rational,  that 
impurities  of  the  blood  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  phe- 
nomena, eliminatives  are  called  for  ;  and  they  are  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  most  useful.  The  intestines  and  the  glands  pouring  their 
secretions  into  them,  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the  lungs  are  the 
principal  blood-purifying  organs.  Their  eliminative  functions  should 
therefore  be  increased.  A  dry  atmosphere  favors  elimination  from 
the  skin  and  the  lungs,  and  this  is  well  known  to  be  favorable  to 
these  rheumatic  patients. 

Exciting  the  skin  to  increased  action  by  the  warm-water  bath  or 
the  Turkish  bath,  is  often  of  great  use  in  these  cases,  and  should  not 
be  neglected  as  an  element  of  the  treatment.  The  body  must  be  pro- 
tected from  exposure  and  chill  after  their  use,  and  flannels  with 
other  proper  clothing  are  important  The  bowels  should  be  kept  free, 
and  in  fact,  should  be  frequently  acted  upon  by  saline  eliminative  laxa- 
tives or  cathartics.  For  this  purpose  we  have  no  better  article  than 
the  Bochelle  salts.  Besides  its  eliminative  action  upon  the  bowels 
and  kidneys,  its  alkaline  effect  upon  the  blood  is  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  its  organic  acid,  leaving  its  base  free  in  that  fluid. 

Various  diuretics  are  useful,  particularly  the  saline  and  alkaline, 
though  some  of  the  vegetable  may  often  be  added  with  advantage. 
Alkalies,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  doubtless  useful,  but  given  too 
largely,  or  continued  too  long,  they  may  injure  the  stomach,  inter- 
fere with  digestion,  cause  phosphates  to  appear  in  the  urine,  produce 
great  debility,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good.  When  prescribed 
and  followed  by  relief,  patients  may  go  on  with  them  for  a  long 
period  without  further  advice  until  much  mischief  is  done.  The 
alkaline  salts  with  organic  acids  are  less  likely  to  interfere  with  diges- 
tion, bat  these  may  be  carried  too  far. 
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In  many  cases  gitaiacnm  may  bo  addetl  with  mnch  advanta^  t«i 
other  treatment.  It  is  an  agreeable  Etimnlant  to  the  Btomach,  acta 
npon  the  eWin  and  other  excreting  organs,  and  is  Buppoeed  to  hava 
some  epecific  action  npon  the  rheumatic  Btate. 

Salioine,  satioylio  acid,  salicylate  of  soda  having  a  very  marked 
and  specific  elTcct  in  acitto  rheumatism,  arc  worthy  of  a  trial  in  thi>ae 
-  milder  chronic  forms.  Quinine  will  Bomctimea  be  found  useful, 
especially  where  there  is  a  neuralgic  element,  and  a  debilitjited  con- 
dition. In  some  of  these  neuralgic  cases  the  bromide  of  potaasinm 
will  give  relief. 

The  alterative  and  eliminutire  effect  of  iodide  of  potaseium  in 
many  of  these  cases  is  very  marked  and  beneticial. 

In  recommending  it  in  those  cases  Dr.  Beale  remarks  :  "  Both  tha 
iodide  of  potassium  and  the  bichloride  of  mercury  (from  one  thirty- 
second  to  oue-Kisteenth  of  a  grain  for  a  dose)  are  estremejy  valuable 
remedies  in  very  many  affections,  which  ars  not  in  any  way  dne  to 
Bvphilifl." 

Occasionally  free  sweating  at  night  occurs  spontaneoosly  in  theea 
cases,  and  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time,  with  very  great  relief  to 
the  syrnjitoms — a  method  of  nature's  euro. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  hot  mnch  animal  food  should  not 
be  taken,  and  simple  water,  fretly  used,  should  constitute  the  princi- 
pal drink.  There  is  now  a  general  agreement  that  all  alcoholics, 
especially  beer  and  acid  wines,  should  I*  scrupulously  avoided. 

The  subject  of  rheumatism  is  treated  of  elsewhere ;  but  these  cases 
are  of  doubtful  pathology,  and  are  certainly  quite  different  from  gen- 
uine oracnte  rheumatic  inflammation.  Many  of  thec^ses  differ  from 
what  is  properly  called  muscular  rheumatism,  though  others  approach 
and  are  merged  into  that  disease.  The  morbid  material  in  the  hbiod, 
in  all  these  cases,  is  probably  different  from  that  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism. 

Bites  of  Insects. — The  irritation  and  circumscribed  inflam- 
mations produced  by  the  bHea  of  insects  may  properly  be  classed 
among  the  slight  ailments,  and  are  worthy  of  a  brief  notice.  The 
bits  or  sting  of  the  mosquito  and  flea  are  typical,  and  that  of  the  flea 
particularly  has  been  studied  with  cnre.  As  light  is  often  thrown 
npon  more  grave  and  extensive  diseases  by  a  knowledge  of  the  more 
Blight  and  limited,  a  better  knowledge  of  erysipelas  and  other  inflam- 
mations may  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  flea-bites. 

The  introduction  of  the  lancet  of  this  little  insect  through  the  cuti- 
cle, and  into  the  living  matter  of  the  true  skin,  wounding  the  funned 
matter  of  cells  and  penetrating  minute  vessels,  and,  withal,  deposit- 
ing a  minut«  quantity  of  acrid  matter  in  the  tissues,  excites  an  infliun* 
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matjon  somewhat  Rpccific  in  character,  and  generally  abnipllj  lim- 
ited in  extent.  The  queetioD  arises  as  to  how  ihia  is  effected,  and 
what  are  llio  iiartioular  changes  which  occur  in  the  production  of  the 
result?  Ever)' cell  in  the  living  tissues  has  an  eiternal  surface  of 
formed  material,  or  a  cell-wall  without,  and  a  more  highly  vitalized 
bioplaum  within.  In  tho  natural  condition,  iu  the  imtritiou  of  the  liv- 
ing cell,  the  nutrient  matt^jr  passes  slowly  through  thefirmcr  cell- wall 
to  the  bioplasm,  and  changes  are  gradually  produced.  AVIien  a  cell- 
wall  is  penetrated  by  the  luucet  of  the  flea,  exposing  the  bioplasm  of 
the  cell,  nutrient  material  is  speedily  taken  in  and  appropriated,  and 
a  rapid  but  morbjd  coll  growth  takes  place.  Theec  cells  then  become 
ptnbtyonic,  nndei^o  rapid  cban&e,  and  frequently  become  pus  corpua- 
clca,  many  of  which  may  thus  be  quickly  produced.  Where  irri- 
tstioD  and  escitement  exist,  an  increased  quantity  of  pabulum  is 
exuded  from  the  blood-vassels  and  lymphatics,  it  accumulates,  and 
■peedy  nutritive,  bnt  pathological,  changes  take  place.  The  eupera- 
bundant  pabulum,  appropriated  by  the  bioplosm,  is  thus  prevented 
from  undergoing  putrefactive  changes,  and  inducing  death  of  sur- 
rounding parts. 

When  in  an  inflammatory  process  the  vitality  is  too  low  to  cause 
thoae  growths  and  multiplication  of  cells  and  the  production  of  pus, 
mortification  is  the  result.  But  in  all  ordinary  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  a  decided  character,  the  bioplasm  of  cells  increases,  gives  oS 
diverticula,  which  become  detached,  form  separate  portions  of  living 
matter,  that  in  turn  grow  and  givo  oft  more  processes,  until  from  a 
few  particles  of  irritated  bioplasm,  liberally  supplied  with  pabulum, 
nameroiia  embryonic  cells,  many  becoming  pus  cells,  result. 

Though  loueoeytQS  are  exuded  from  vessels  and  present  themselves 
aa  pus  corpuscles,  I  can  but  think  that,  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
mppnration,  the  chief  production  of  pus  is  from  the  multiplication 
and  transformation  of  the  cells  of  the  tissues  involved.  In  these 
nnall  injuries  elTected  by  the  flea  the  process  is  limited,  and  suppnra- 
tioo.  a(  tenet  to  any  eoosiderable  extent,  is  not  established.  But  what 
really  takes  place  here  upon  the  surface,  and  subject  to  obser^-atlon, 
it  of  mnch  interest  and  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Tlie  wound  ct  the  small  vessels  allows  a  minute  quantity  of  blood 
to  pus  out  into  the  tissue,  causing  o  deep  red  point,  which  does  not 
diaappear  on  pressure,  colled  u  petechia.  Around  this,  however,  is  a 
Ihb  intensely  red  area,  which  is  the  result  of  accumulation  of  blood 
ID  distended  capillaries,  and  which  does  disappear  on  presenre. 
This  red  blush  does  not  gradually  shade  off  into  the  natural  color  of 
the  sorrounding  skin,  hut  terminates  abruptly  in  a  circular  patch 
(ram  ooe-eightb  ol  an  inch  to  something  more  in  diameter.     All 
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blood-vesselsy  the  smallest  included,  are  surrounded  and  supplied  by 
minute  branches  of  nerves,  which  exert  an  influence  upon  them, 
causing  contraction  or  dilatation  according  to  the  character  of  the 
influence  exerted  ;  and  doubtless  the  dilatation  of  these  small  vessels  is 
due  to  the  action  upon  them  of  nerves  which  have  been  instated  by 
the  wound  inflicted  by  the  lancet  of  the  flea,  and  by  the  poisonous 
material  introduced  in  the  operation.  Some  of  the  small  nerve-fibres 
are  cut  oil  by  the  proboscis,  others  are  paralyzed  by  the  poison,  their 
influence  in  contracting  the  small  vessels  is  diminished  or  destroyed 
in  the  limited  area  of  the  extent  of  these  minute  branches,  and  the 
dilatation  and  redness  continue  for  some  hours.  Pressing  the  blood 
out  until  the  part  has  the  pale  colt>r  of  the  surrounding  skin,  it 
returns  again,  until  the  morbid  impression  upon  the  nerves  has 
exhausted  itself,  and  their  functions  have  been  restored.  The  vessels 
then  contract  to  their  usual  size,  the  effused  blood  and  exudates  are 
absorbed,  and  the  healthy  condition  is  restored. 

In  severe  and  more  extensive  inflammations  from  more  potent 
causes,  other  local  results  follow,  which  have  already  been  sufQciently 
described. 

In  many  instances  the  results  of  the  local  injury  are  widely  ex- 
tended. Even  the  inflammation  of  a  flea-bite,  in  some  conditions  of 
the  system,  may  spread,  and  the  general  organism  may  respond  in 
morbid  actions.  Id  the  severer  inflammations,  as  in  erysipelas,  a 
poison  often  becomes  introduced  into  the  blood*,  so  fchat  the  whole 
mass  of  nutrient  fluid  is  changed,  and  through  it  every  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  body  may  suffer.  The  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp  produces 
much  more  effect  than  the  bite  of  a  flea,  but  of  a  similar  character, 
and  other  causes  of  inflammation,  operating  on  a  larger  scale,  pro- 
duce more  serious  results.  Speciflc  poisons,  producing  definite  forms 
of  disease,  are  communicated  in  different  ways,  and  produce  their 
peculiar  effects.  The  flea-bite,  and  the  little  area  of  inflammation 
showing  itself  at  the  surface,  illustrate  the  subject  of  inflammation 
occurring  elsewhere,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  An  injury  is  inflicted, 
the  tissues  and  nerves  are  morbidly  impressed,  the  vital  activities  are 
changed,  and  various  diseased  conditions  result.  The  same  injury 
will  produce  very  different  degrees  of  morbid  action,  depending  upon 
the  susceptibility  of  the  system,  the  power  of  resistance,  the  effect  of 
previous  impressions,  etc. 

The  Treatment  of  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects  is  a  matter  of 
some  moment.  As  the  poisons  they  inject  are  thougfit  to  be  of  an 
acid  character,  the  use  of  alkaline  applications  is  indicated.  Solu- 
tions of  ammonia  are  used,  and  often  procure  quite  marked  relief  of 
the  itching,  the  pain,  and  inflammation.     The  application  of  spirits 
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of  camphor,  or  tincture  of  arnica,  etc.,  is  also  useful.  Anything 
more  than  this  local  treatment  is  seMom  required,  as  the  inflamma- 
tion generally  soon  subsides. 

Moderate  Capillary  Hemarrhages,  particularly  from  the  nose,  not 
nnfrequently  occur,  especially  in  young  persons,  and  may  be  classed 
among  the  slighter  ailments.  The  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  yery 
delicate,  and  numerous  capillaries  and  small  arteries  and  veins  are 
near  its  surface.  More  extended  transverse  ruptures  and  longitudinal 
openings  or  slits  in  these  small  vessels  occur,  and  the  blood  pours 
forth.  This  is  sometimes  the  result  of  violence,  sometimes  of  plethora 
and  an  active  determination  of  blood  to  the  part  (when  the  hemor- 
rhage is  often  relieving),  and  sometimes  it  is  due  to  a  feeble  and 
relaxed  condition  of  the  tissues  of  the  vessels. 

The  Treatment,  when  so  severe  as  to  require  interference,  is  divided 
into  that  which  is  applicable  to  arrest  the  flow,  and  that  given  during 
the  intervals,  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  The  most  speedy  and  gener- 
ally effective  method  of  arresting  the  flow  is  to  seize  the  nose  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  embracing  the  extent  of  the  cartilage  and  as 
near  the  nasal  liones  as  ])ossible,  and  press  sufficiently  to  bring  the 
internal  surfaces  together  throughout  the  whole  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  nostrils,  and  firmly  and  constantly  hold  them  thus  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  longer,  as  may  be  required.  This  very  seldom  indeed  fails 
to  arrest  the  bleeding.  Should  it  continue,  the  blood  passing  out  at 
the  posterior  nares,  other  means  may  be  resorted  to.  The  patient 
should  maintain  an  erect  position,  sitting  or  standing,  cold  water, 
solutions  of  alum,  or  other  astringents,  may  be  snuffed  up  or  thrown 
into  the  nostrils,  cold  water  may  be  suddenly  applied  to  different  parts 
of  the  body  to  cause  shock,  the  expedient  of  holding  the  hands  above 
the  head  may  be  tried,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  nostrils  may  be 
plugged  anteriorly,  and,  if  this  is  not  effectual,  posteriorly  also,  by 
proper  surgical  means. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  the  general  condition 
of  the  system  must  be  considered.  If  it  depends  upon  plethora,  con- 
stipation, determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  local  disease  of  the 
Schneiderian  surface,  these  conditions  must  be  remedied.  If  it  depends 
upon  a  feeble  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  tissues  and  a  thin  state  of 
the  blood,  tonics,  preparations  of  iron,  etc.,  will  be  required.  The 
habit — if  a  habit  of  bleeding  occurs — should  be  broken  up  as  soon  as 
possible  by  not  allowing  the  flow  to  continue  when  the  bleeding  takes 
place  ;  and  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  blood  must  be  remedied  by 
iron  and  a  good  diet. 

There  are  various  forms  of  limited  and  transient  inflammations 
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which  might  be  treated  of  among  the  slight  ailments^  bnt  many  of 
them  are  surgical,  and  all  are  to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  have  already  been  pointed  out 

The  only  remaining  condition  to  which  attention  will  be  called 
under  this  general  head  is  that  of  '^  Taking  Gold  '^  and  Goryza.  An 
ordinary  cold  is  the  most  common  and  best  known  of  all  slight  ail- 
•  ments.  Moderate  irritation  and  congestion,  often  slight  inflamma- 
tory and  mild  feverish  conditions  are  present,  and  the  phenomena, 
though  less  in  degree,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  severer  inflammations 
and  fevers.  These  phenomena  are  too  familiar  to  require  minute 
description.  After  some  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  or  the  sudden 
checking  of  perspiration  (though  sometimes  without  any  appreciable 
cause  of  the  kind),  some  chilliness  is  often  felt,  with  a  sense  of  heavi- 
ness, and  frequently  some  general  pains ;  but  in  other  cases  the  first 
that  is  observed  is  an  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  inducing 
sneezing ;  or  the  throat  is  irritated  and  a  cough  is  induced.  The  tem- 
perature increases  one  or  two  degrees,  the  pulse  is  moderately  excited, 
the  conjunctivae  are  injected,  and  a  general  sense  of  indisposition  is 
felt  The  Schneiderian  and  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
at  first  dry  but  injected,  secrete  in  some  hours,  more  or  less,  a  thin 
watery  fluid,  often  irritating  in  its  properties,  causing  redness  of  the 
skin  of  the  nostrils  and  upper  lip.  This  thin  serous  secretion  is  soon 
replaced  by  a  more  thick  or  mucous  material,  and  later  still,  depend- 
ing upon  the  severity  and  character  of  the  inflammation  which  in  the 
severer  cases  is  now  established,  the  case  becomes  acute  catarrh,  and 
various  fibrinous,  corpuscular,  or  purulent  matters  are  poured  forth 
from  the  nostrils  and  other  air-passages  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 
The  feverishness  commonly  abates  as  the  secretion  is  established,  the 
temperature  is  scarcely  above  the  normal,  and  the  skin,  which  at  first 
was  perhaps  dry,  becomes  moist,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  free  sweat ; 
the  urine  which  earlier  may  have  been  scanty,  becomes  more  free  and 
deposits  a  sediment  ;  the  local  irritation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  sub- 
sides, the  symptoms  all  abate,  and  the  usual  state  of  health  is  restored. 
An  onlinarv  cold  continues  from  a  few  davs  to  a  week,  or  to  two  or 
even  three  weeks,  and  the  symptoms  will  vary  according  to  the  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane  most  affected.  If  .mostly  in  the  nose  and 
frontal  sinuses,  "the  cold  is  in  the  head;**  there  will  probably  be 
headache,  irritation  of  the  eyes,  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  etc. 
If  more  in  the  thn>at,  fauces,  lan*nx.  and  trachea,  then?  will  be  more 
cough,  hoarsonivs,  exixvtoration,  etc.  When  extending  to  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  the  case  Uvomes  one  of  bronchitis,  and  is  more  properly 
descrilHHl  elsowhoro. 

Although  a  ct>ld  usually  terminates  favorably  in  a  short  time,  this 
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18  by  no  means  always  the  case.  It  may  result  in  a  chronic  catarrhal 
condition,  or,  extending  to  the  bronchi  and  lung  tissue,  the  most  serious 
consequences  may  follow. 

Not  only  does  a  "cold"  resemble  other  inflammations  and  fevers 
of  more  severe  forms,  but  the  latter  are  often  produced  by  the  same 
causes  as  the  former,  and,  in  many  instances,  time  will  be  required  to 
determine  whether  one  is  attacked  with  a  *'  cold  '^  or  some  more  seri- 
ous inflammatory  or  febrile  disease.  Indeed,  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  state  first  described  and  au  accidental  or  uon-specific 
catarrhal  fever  or  acute  coryza,  described  further  on,  is  by  no  means 
clearly  drawn.  Even  a  specific  influenza,  produced  by  some  peculiar 
zymotic  cause,  in  its  milder  forms  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a 
'^ common  cold."  Moreover,  the  phenomena  of  fever  and  inflam- 
mation greatly  resemble  one  another  in  many  respects,  as  we  have 
already  seen ;  and  although  many  phenomenal  differences  are  distin- 
guishable in  different  morbid  affections,  the  similarity  of  all  morbid 
states,  and  indeed  their  resemblances  to  physiological  conditions,  are 
more  clearly  recognized  than  formerly,  and  will  be  still  more  so  by  the 
profession  at  large  in  the  future. 

The  pathological  state  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane  in  a  cold 
requires  a  few  more  descriptive  words. 

The  first  condition  noticed  is  that  of  hyperssmia.  This  is  soon 
followed  and  accompanied  by  exudations  of  a  serous  fluid  from  the 
blood,  containing  more  or  less  minute  particles  of  bioplasm,  by  an 
hicreosed  mucous  secretion,  and  by  the  rapid  and  abortive  production 
of  epithelial  cells,  which  constitute  mucous  corpuscles ;  these  having, 
when  recent,  vital  properties,  seem  to  be  undergoing  changes  in  their 
outline  when  examined  by  a  strong  magnifying  power,  and  have 
amosboid  movements  of  a  distinctly  living  character.  These  vital 
movements  and  changes  are  noticed  not  only  in  recent  mucous  cor- 
puscles, but  in  colorless  blood  corpuscles  and  in  pus  corpuscles  ;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Beale,  in  no  form  of  bioplasm  can  these  minute 
living  movements  and  changes  be  better  studied  than  in  these  cor- 
pnaclQS,  all  of  which  may  be  produced  in  the  discharges  from  the 
mucous  membrane  in  a  severe  cold.  The  mucous  membrane,  swollen 
by  the  hyperssmia,  by  serous  infiltration,  and  by  the  multiplication 
and  deposits  of  other  elements  within  it,  is  also  more  or  less  denuded 
of  its  epithelium,  and  presents  conditions  similar  to  those  which  are 
more  fully  described  in  the  article  on  bronchitis. 

Treatment  of  Colds. — With  many  persons  a  common  cold  may 
safely  and  properly  be  left  to  itself  without  special  treatment.  With 
other  persons  treatment  is  im])ortant,  and  in  most  cases  benefit  may 
be  obtained,  the  affection  may  be  mitigated  and  its  course  cut  short 
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by  tbs  judicious  application  of  remediee.  Acotber  reason  for  treiil' 
ment  Is  found  iu  tbe  fact  that.  In  the  eaily  Btugc-  of  an  attuok,  it  is 
eometimes  impossibte  to  say  whether  the  eympt^ma  preseuted  are 
those  of  a  common  cold  or  the  bc^ouing  of  a  more  scrions  inflamm&- 
tion  or  fever. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
described  as  applicable  to  other  conditions  where  excretions  have  be«a 
checked,  the  blood  has  become  impure,  and  irregularity  in  the  inner- 
ration  and  circulation  have  occurred.  The  most  important  iudicution 
is  to  bring  the  blood  back  to  th«  stirfiice  from  srhich  it  has  been  sap- 
pressed,  to  exeile  the  perspiration  which  has  been  checked,  and  thus 
to  eliminate  effete  matters  wliich  have  been  retained.  A  hot  pedilu- 
Tinm,  a  warm  bath  of  wat«r,  air,  or  steam,  »  warm  bed  and  warm 
diluent  drinks,  will  almost  certainly  procure  relief,  anil  not  unfre- 
quently  will  abort  the  cold.  Diuretics  as  well  as  diaphoretics  aro 
indicated,  and  cathartics  arc  not  nnfrequently  more  efiicient  than 
either  in  removing  from  the  system  the  effete  matter  which  soon  accn- 
mulates.  and  thus  relieving  the  symptoms. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nerves,  especially  the  vaso- 
motor, have  very  much  to  do  in  producing  Ihe  irregularities  of 
circulation  and  secretion,  which  constitute  the  phenomena  of  these 
affections.  Impressions  npon  the  nervous  system  are  often  most 
speedy  and  efficient  in  procuring  relief.  The  particular  remedies 
fulfilling  these  indications  are  various. 

A  Dover's  powder  or  dose  of  morphine,  given  in  connection  with 
the  bath,  warm  drinks,  etc.,  will  often  cut  short  an  attack.  Better 
still  will  be  a  full  dose — six  to  ten  grains — of  (juiuino.  often  best  with 
an  opiate,  repeated  a  few  times,  so  as  to  bring  the  system  nnder  ita 
full  inflneuce.  Probably  the  salicylate  of  soda  will  produce  a  similar 
effect. 

Tincture  of  aconite,  in  moderate  but  repeated  doses,  will  often 
operate  elliciently,  inducing  perspiration  and  abating  feveriahness. 
The  chlorate  of  potash  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  remedies 
for  a  cold.  It  is  generally  innocent  when  not  given  in  cxccssiTo  doeea» 
and  is  often  efficient.  According  to  Dr.  Ringer,  iodide  of  potaednm, 
in  a  ten-frrain  dose  at  bedtime,  .^t  the  onset,  will  often  cut  abort  an 
acute  cold  in  the  head.  Various  applications  directly  to  the  mem- 
brane have  been  adrised.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  uf  iodine,  of 
spirits  of  camphor,  of  pulverized  Iwyberry  bark,  etc.,  are  sometimes 
attended  with  some  degree  of  relief. 

Various  compound  mixtures  for  colds  may  be  found  in  the  books, 
operating  upon  some  of  tbe  principles  indicated.  A  pill,  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Lincoln,  of  New  Vork,  composed  of  half  a  grain  of 
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snip,  quinine,  half  a  grain  of  camphor,  and  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
of  ext.  of  belladonna,  taken  once  in  two  hours,  for  a  few  times,  is 
thought,  from  its  combination  of  ingredients,  to  have  a  peculiar 
power  in  arresting  a  cold.  It  often  checks  the  irritation  and  secretion 
from  the  affected  membrane,  without  producing  any  considerable 
unpleasant  effects,  and  is  worthy  of  trial  in  the  cases  where  treatment 
is  called  for.  As  many  of  the  indications  presented  in  simple  colds, 
and  the  particular  medicines  fulfilling  them,  will  come  under  review 
in  treating  of  acute  cor}'za,  simple  fevers,  bronchitis,  etc.,  the  articles 
upon  these  subjects  are  referred  to. 

In  concluding  the  account  of  some  of  the  milder  ailments  for 
which  the  physician's  advice  is  sought,  it  seems  proper  to  repeat,  that 
by  giving  attention  to  slight  deviations  from  normal  conditions,  and 
cutting  them  short  as  soon  as  possible,  the  more  grave  affections  may 
often  be  prevented  ;  and  that  active  treatment  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
severe  diseases  will  often  be  efficient  in  mitigating  or  arresting  them, 
when  if  action  be  delayed  to  a  later  period  all  remedies  might  fail. 
Even  in  those  diseases  produced  by  specific  poisons,  and  which  are 
thought  to  necessarily  run  a  specific  course,  it  is  possible  that  early 
treatment  may  prevent  the  full  effect  of  those  poisons,  and  we  should 
not  relinquish  the  hope  that  means  may  yet  bo  discovered  for  arresting 
their  progress.  All  credit  is  due  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  discover 
the  causes  of  disease  and  methods  for  prevention  ;  but  those  also  are 
entitled  to  credit  who,  while  diseases  continue  to  occur,  seek  for 
means,  timely  applied,  to  cut  them  short.  The  time,  it  may  be 
hoped,  has  passed,  if  it  were  ever  present,  when  it  is  considered  the 
highest  function  of  the  physician  to  study  the  natural  history  of  the 
diseases  with  which  he  meets,  to  verify  previous  predictions  in  the 
dead-house,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  "indulge  in  meditations  upon 
death." 

SYMPTOMATIC  FEVERS. 

Symptomatic  Irritative  Fever.— When  a  local  or  more 
general  irritation  exists,  a  super-excitation  with  change  of  function, 
but  without  material  change  of  structure,  recognizable  as  a  morbid 
state,  but  not  amounting  to  an  inflammation,  the  feverish  condition 
which  is  likely  to  accompany  it  is  called  a  Symptomatic  Irritative 
Fever,  Such  a  fever  often  shades  off  into  a  simple  idiopathic  fever, 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  conditions  not  being  dis- 
tinctly dravm.  But  when  the  irritating  cause  produces  no  local  or 
general  effect  distinguishable  from  the  phenomena  of  fever,  it  is  said 
to  be  idiopathic ;  and  when  a  morbid  state  of  irritation  is  distinguish- 
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able  from  the  febrile  sjmptomsy  the  fever  is  said  to  be  sjmptomaiio. 
The  phenomena  of  such  a  fever  are  such  as  belong  to  fevers  in  general, 
which  have  already  been  described ;  and  its  severity  and  continuance 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  and  permanency  of  the  irritation  and 
the  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Usually,  although  the  temperature 
may  be  decidedly  elevated,  the  fever  is  comparatively  mild,  and  it 
readily  passes  away  with  the  removal  of  the  irritation.  Among  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  such  fever  are  the  irritation  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal membrane  from  improper  quality  or  quantity  of  food,  and 
the  reflex  irritation  of  teething.  This  irritative  fever  shades  off  also 
into  inflammatory  fever,  as  irritation  so  frequently  results  in  inflam- 
mation. The  general  symptoms  in  any  of  these  cases  will  be  varied, 
not  only  by  the  amount  of  irritation  and  susceptibility  of  the  patient, 
but  by  the  particular  organs  irritated,  and  the  mingling  of  the  local 
symptoms  of  such  irritation  with  the  general  febrile  phenomena. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  connection  to  describe  the  varieties  of  spe- 
cial cases  that  may  occur. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  in  these  cases  are  simple, 
and  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  The  irritation  and  its  causes  will 
require  the  first  and  principal  attention.  Such  irritation  must  be  re- 
moved ;  and  the  means  applicable  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  particular 
irritation  and  its  cause,  which  requires  to  be  carefully  inquired  into. 
Aside  from  this,  the  fever  symptoms  will  require,  if  anything  is  needed 
for  the  purpose,  management  similar  to  that  which  will  be  described 
under  the  head  of  non-specific  simple  fever.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
say  here,  that  when  the  cause  of  irritation  is  removed,  while  the  fever 
still  continues,  or  in  cases  where  the  cause  cannot  be  reached,  sooth- 
ing, anodyne,  and  neurotic  remedies  are  often  promptly  and  decidedly 
useful.  By  diminishing  irritability,  or  impressibility,  they  diminish 
irritation  and  its  results — the  feverish  phenomena.  A  properly 
selected  opiate  is  most  likely  to  procure  relief.  When  preceded  or 
followed  by  a  laxative,  and  combined  with  a  diaphoretic,  not  only  the 
irritation,  but  the  effete  accumulations  in  the  system,  resulting  from 
the  fever,  will  be  likely  to  be  removed.  In  all  cases,  a  regulated, 
bland,  and  moderate,  or,  for  a  day  or  so,  a  suspended  diet ;  and  rest, 
as  a  rule  in  l)ed,  will  be  proper. 

Inflammatory  fever  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  account 
of  the  general  inflammatory  process,  and  its  further  consideration 
will  Im?  postponeil  until  special  inflammator}'  diseases  are  described. 

P)'aBmic  and  septicwmic  fevers  are  generally  surgical.  Some  of 
their  phenomena  have  been  referred  to,  and  they  will  receive  further 
attention  when  treating  of  those  medical  diseases,  or  affections  of  in- 
ternal organs  in  which  they  are  likely  to  occur. 
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The  snbjeots  of  pysBinia,  septicsdmia,  embolism,  and  other  forms 
of  blood-poisoning  and  their  results^  and  the  relations  of  bacteria  to 
these  processes,  are  matters  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  are 
andeigoing  investigations. 

The  treatment  of  these  conditions  when  deyeloped  is  nnsatis- 
factorj,  and  preventive  measures  become  doubly  important.  As 
morbid  germs  are  now  regarded  as  the  fruitful  source  of  these  con- 
ditions, and  as  they  multiply  and  abound  in  filth  and  decomposing 
matter,  the  great  preventive  remedy  is  cleanlinesSy  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  term.  Hospitalism  is  a  term  given  to  the  conditions  produced 
by  the  crowding  together  of  large  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded 
persons,  and  especially  of  puerperal  women.  When  many  wounded 
are  brought  together,  a  "traumatic  atmosphere  "  is  produced— that 
is,  one  abounding  in  organic  matter,  and  in  which  germs— bacteria- 
are  supposed  to  be  abundantly  present. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness,  free  ventilation,  a  large  air  space  for  each, 
and  antiseptics  are  demanded.  The  antiseptic  dressings  of  Lister — 
the  performance  of  operations  under  a  spray  of  carbolic  acid,  etc. — 
are  not  only  attracting  a  wide-spread  attention,  but  at  present  an 
almost  equally  wide-spread  approval  by  the  profession.  Very  recently, 
however,  the  utility,  and  even  propriety,  of  the  spray  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  injurious  effects  have  sometimes 
resulted  from  its  use.  Other  means  of  destroying  or  excluding 
external  morbid  germs  may  be  found  more  efficient  and  less  objec- 
tionable than  this,  but  the  germ  theory  of  Septicism  seems  at  present 
too  well  established  to  be  set  aside. 

The  treatment  usually  pursued  in  these  fevers,  when  established, 
consists  in  the  administration  of  sulphites,  quinine,  salicylic  acid, 
tincture  of  iron,  carbolic  acid,  opiates,  and  good  nourishment. 
Alcohol  is  often  given,  but  its  value,  even  after  so  long  an  experience, 
is  not  yet  fully  ascertained. 

Catarrhal  Fever ^  a  somewhat  peculiar  form  of  irritative  or  inflam- 
matory fever,  will  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  inflammation  of 
the  muoous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  coryza,  etc. 


EDIOPATHIO  FEVERS. 

All  those  morbid  processes  constituting  the  distinct  idiopathic 
fevers  belong  particularly  to  medicine — to  the  physician  as  distin- 
guished from  the  surgeon  or  the  accoucheur  and  gynaecologist. 

From  their  wide-spread  prevalence  and  the  large  number  affected, 
from  their  attacking  by  preference  those  in  early  and  middle  life. 
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from  their  occurring  in  persons  constitntionally  vigorous  and  healthy, 
as  well  as  in  the  feeble  and  diseased,  from  their  being  such  common 
outlets  of  the  most  valuable  human  life,  and  from  the  many  impor- 
tant and  interesting  questions  connected  with  their  causes,  their 
phenomena,  their  prevention,  and  their  treatment,  they  require,  in  a 
work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  by  every  medical  student  and 
practitioner,  the  most  careful  and  thorough  consideration. 


ACCIDENTAL  OR  SIMPLE  FEVERa 

The  Non-specific  Fevers,  though  they  are  never  epidemic,  and  are 
less  severe  and  persistent  affections,  are  still  quite  frequent,  especially 
in  children  and  females,  and  in  all  impressible  persons,  and  require  a 
share  of  attention. 

They  present  the  phenomena  common  to  all  fevers,  are  ushered  in 
by  feelings  of  general  indisposition,  languor,  and  commonly  with  head- 
ache and  other  pains,  and  the  usual  rigors.  The  chill,  when  present, 
is  variable  in  amount  and  continuance  ;  the  essential  increased  tem- 
perature occurs,  often  coming  up  rapidly  to  a  decided  fever  point, 
from  104°  to  106°.  At  other  times  the  heat  is  less,  but  is  still  from 
1°  to  3°  above  the  normal ;  and  the  common  restlessness,  febrile  sen- 
sations, deficient  or  perverted  secretions,  increased  destructive  meta- 
morphosis of  tissues,  and  accumulation  of  effete  matters,  with  subse- 
quent increased  elimination  by  the  kidneys,  bowels,  and  skin,  are  all 
present.  The  kidneys,  particularly,  eliminate  a  free  quantity  of  urea, 
uric  acid,  and  urates,  the  salts  often  being  deposited  on  the  cooling 
of  the  urine,  constituting  what  is  called  the  lateritious  sediment. 
They  are  derived  from  the  rapid  waste  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of 
the  tissues. 

The  accession  of  these  fevers  is  generally  abrupt,  and,  though 
more  or  less  fluctuating  in  their  course,  with  the  usual  variation  of 
morning  and  evening  temperature,  the  type  is  continuous,  or  but 
moderately  remitting,  until  the  final  subsidence,  which  generally 
occurs  in  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  hours.  The  subsidence 
or  defervescence,  if  by  crisis,  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  freer  perspi- 
ration ;  and  the  very  rapid  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface,  caused  by 
the  more  ready  evaporation  at  this  still  high  temperature,  soon  brings 
it  down  to  the  normal  standard,  and  sometimes  even  below  it.  When 
a  free  discharge  occurs  from  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  not  only  the 
fever  but  its  effects  are  generally  speedily  removed. 

When  these  fevers  are  of  short  continuance,  they  are  called  ephem- 
eral ;  when  mild,  as  well  as  brief,  they  are  called  febricula.     Prom 
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their  dependence  npon  accidental  causes,  snch  as  exposure,  moisture, 
and  extremes  of  temperature,  excesses,  improper  ingesta,  suppression 
of  secretions,  shocks  to  the  nervous  system,  etc.,  I  have  applied  the 
term  accidental  fevers.  From  their  approaching  in  character,  and 
merging  into  symptomatic  fevers  from  well-marked  irritations,  they 
are  frequently  designated  as  **  irritative  "  fevers. 

The  term  accidental,  however,  seems  more  appropriate,  as  indicat- 
ing the  non-specific  character  of  tlie  causes,  and  as  embracing  the 
whole  class. 

These  simple  fevers  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  that  are 
specific  by  their  sporadic  occurrence,  their  being  traced  to  these  acci- 
dental causes,  by  their  less  persistence,  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
peculiarities  belonging  to  each  form  of  the  specific  fevers.  They  are 
to  be  diagnosticated  from  the  symptomatic  fevers  by  the  absence  of 
local  or  clearly  distinguishable  pathological  conditions,  aside  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  fever,  to  which  the  pyrexial  condition  can  be  attrib- 
uted. Local  irritations,  congestions,  or  inflammations  may  super- 
vene in  the  course  of  a  fever  of  tliis  kind,  thus  changing  the  type  ; 
br.t  the  fever,  if  idiopathic,  did  not  originate  in,  and,  while  continu- 
ing so,  does  not  depend  upon,  the  local  pathological  state. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable,  not  only  as  to  ultimate,  but,  under 
proper  treatment,  as  to  speedy  and  complete  recovery  ;  yet  in  delicate 
and  feeble  persons  a  fatal  result  may  follow.  T)ie  fever  is  sometimes 
of  a  very  active  type,  and,  in  children  particularly,  convulsions  and 
coma,  and  rarely  death,  may  supervene. 


TREATMENT. 

In  all  fevers  there  are  certain  general  indications  of  treatment, 
which  it  will  be  well  here  to  mention. 

1.  To  remove  the  cause  or  prevent  its  effects ;  to  neutralize  or 
remove  any  poison  or  injurious  material  from  the  system,  if  any  such 
be  present. 

2.  To  promote  the  elimination  of  effete  matters,  which  the  fever, 
by  the  more  rapid  destruction  of  tissues,  produces  in  more  than  the 
normal  quantity. 

3.  To  reduce  the  temperature  when  excessive,  to  moderate  the 
heart's  action  when  violent,  and  thus  diminish  destructive  and  lower- 
ing changes  and  conserve  the  heart's  power. 

4.  To  maintain  nutrition  of  the  tissues  and  sustain  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  other  organs  when  they  flag,  taking  care,  while  admin- 
istering food  and  stimulants  for  that  purpose,  to  select  such  food  and 
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administer  it  in  snch  quantities  only  as  the  system  can  appropriate, 
and  to  select  snch  stimulants  as  will  increase  action  without  producing 
irritation  or  congestion,  or  too  much  increase  the  work  of  the  already 
overtasked  glandular  organs  to  eliminate  them. 

5.  To  relieve  distressing  symptoms  and  procure  quiet  and  rest. 

6.  To  prevent  or  relieve  local  complications. 

7.  To  obviate  the  tendency  to  death. 

At  present  we  are  limited  in  our  knowledge  of  means  for  fulfilling 
the  first  indication — that  of  destroying  the  poisons  which  are  the 
causes  of  so  large  a  portion  of  fevers ;  and  frequently  the  other  morbid 
impressions  which  cause  fevers  are  not  in  operation,  or  are  not  to  be 
reached,  when  treatment  is  called  for.  This  causative  indication, 
however,  siiould  always  be  kept  in  mind,  and  a  principal  aim  of  the 
profession  should  be  to  learn  how  to  fulfill  it.  In  some  cases  this  indi- 
cation can  be  fulfilled  ;  •quinine  seems  to  antidote  the  malarial  poison  ; 
and  when  pent-up  pus,  irritating  substances  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  common  (not  specific)  poisons  introduced 
into  the  system,  arrested  secretions,  etc.,  are  the  causes  of  fever,  their 
removal  mav  often  be  effected.  But  an  account  of  the  means  of  ful- 
filling  these  different  indications,  and  the  methods  of  applying  them, 
will  constitute  the  practical  part  of  what  is  to  be  said  respecting  the 
various  fevers  to  be  discussed.  The  very  important  part  of  the  man- 
agement of  fevers,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  patients  suffering 
from  fevers,  aside  from  the  administration  of  medicines,  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  general  way  in  all  forms  of  fever  and  in  most  cases 
of  acute  and  severe  diseases,  and  may  appropriately  be  considered  here. 


KON-MEDICINAL  MANAGEMENT  OF   FEVERS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  physician,  when  he  can  exercise  a  choice, 
should  select  a  proper  room  for  his  fever  patient.  It  should  be  of 
good  size,  with  a  high  ceiling,  kept  at  a  proper  temperature,  governed 
somewhat  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  but  usually  between  55° 
and  65°  F.  The  mode  of  heating  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  and 
that  is  best  which  secures  the  most  frequent  change  of  air  and  the 
most  steady  and  manageable  temperature.  Proper  ventilation  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  where  artificial  heating  is  required  it  should 
be  so  conducted  as  to  promote  that  object.  The  best  methods  of  heat- 
ing are  by  open  fireplaces  or  grates,  and  by  indirect  radiation  or  the 
introduction  into  the  room  of  warmed  air,  which  is  allowed  again  to 
flow  out,  thus  effecting  a  frequent  change  ;  and  this  may  be  combined 
with  direct  radiation. 

When  the  heating  is  entirely  from  the  warmed  air,  the  tempera- 
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ture  is  apt  to  be  kept  at  too  high  a  point ;  and  heating  solely  from 
steam  and  hot  water  radiators  in  the  room  produces  no  change  of  air. 
On  the  whole,  a  combination  of  direct  and  indirect  radiation  is  best 
for  the  sick-room.  The  incoming  current  should  be  through  or 
near  the  floor^  and  not  too  near  the  bed  ;  and  the  outflowing  current 
should  be  both  at  the  base  and  near  the  ceiling.  Some  of  the  ma- 
terials exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  the  surface  of  the  body^  all  of 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  removed  as  soon  as  they  accumulate,  rise 
toward  the  ceiling,  and  others  sink  toward  the  floor;  while  others 
stilly  on  the  principle  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  are  nearly  equally  dis- 
tributed in  all  parts  of  the  air  of  the  room.  A  speedy  and  constant 
change  of  all  the  air  in  the  apartment  is  desirable,  as  it  all  contains 
material  which  when  taken  into  the  lungs  again  and  again,  may  do 
serious  harm  both  to  the  patient  and  the  attendants.  Most  of  these 
materials,  when  discharged  into  the  open,  pure,  and  moving  air,  are 
soon  oxidized  and  destroyed. 

To  prevent  more  perfectly  their  retention,  there  should  be  as  little 
furniture  as  possible,  especially  of  textile  fabrics,  in  which  these  sub- 
stances may  find  a  lodgment.  There  should  be  no  carpets  and  no  rugs, 
or  only  such  as  can  be  readily  and  frequently  changed  and  exposed  to 
the  open  air.  The  room  should  be  rather  light,  though  in  certain 
complications  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  eyes,  it  may  require 
darkening ;  and  its  color  should  be  cheerful.  An  air  or  water  bed, 
or  a  hair  mattress,  should  be  selected.  A  feather  bed  is  objectionable, 
as  by  its  surrounding  the  body  and  its  non-conducting  quality  too 
much  heat  is  retained  in  the  parts  next  the  bed,  and,  moreover,  the 
feather  bed  retains  more  of  the  emanations  from  the  patient.  A 
mattress  is  most  common,  and  if  properly  constructed,  light  and 
elastic,  and  especially  if  placed  upon  a  wire  mattress,  and  changed 
daily  (this  can  be  done  by  having  two,  the  one  not  in  use  being  ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight  and  open  air),  every  necessary  condition  in  this 
respect  will  be  fulfilled.  A  water-proof  material — rubber  or  oilcloth 
— should  be  placed  over  the  mattress  and  under  the  sheet ;  and  the 
linen  of  the  bed  and  the  patient  should  be  daily  changed.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  that  every  article  should  thus  frequently  be  sent  to 
the  laundry,  but  the  change  should  be  made,  and  the  articles,  when 
not  in  use,  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and,  if  possible,  to  the 
son.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  in  every  respect  must  be  observed — 
cleanliness  of  the  room,  the  person,  the  bed,  and  the  air.  To  that  end 
great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  excretions,  especially  in  the  infectious 
fevers  ;  as,  in  typhoid  particularly,  it  is  believed  the  infecting  germs 
abound  in  the  alvine  discharges.  They  should  be  received  into  a 
vessel  containing  some  disinfecting  agent,   such   as  a  solution  of 
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chloride  of  zinc,  carbolic  acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  etc.,  or,  if 
these  are  not  available,  into  a  vessel  containing  dry  earth,  and  should 
immediately  be  covered  with  it ;  and  in  all  cases,  especially  if  these 
disinfecting  measures  are  not  used,  the  vessel  containing  these  dis- 
charges must  be  immediately  covered  and  at  once  removed  from  the 
room  ;  and  the  contents  should  be  buried  in  a  trench  of  as  dry  earth 
as  possible,  and  at  a  distance  from  wells  or  any  water  supply.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  infectious  fever  discharges  should  not  be 
thrown  into  the  vaults  of  the  ordinary  country  or  village  privy, 
and  scarcely  less  important  that  when  not  thoroughly  disinfected, 
they  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  water-closet,  however  well  trapped, 
to  be  sent  abroad  on  their  possible  mission  ol  death.  The  physician 
who  will  allow  the  discharges  of  a  typhoid-fever  patient,  for  instance, 
to  be  thrown  not  disinfected  into  the  vault  of  a  common  privy  to 
which  other  persons  resort,  must,  in  the  present  state  of  enlightened 
professional  opinion,  be  regarded  as  culpable.  If  such  privy  is  near 
a  well,  supplying  potable  water,  with  a  moist  and  porous  intervening 
soil,  he  must  be  doubly  so.  Caution  on  this  subject,  with  reference  to 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  cannot  be  too  explicitly  expressed,  nor  its 
neglect  too  forcibly  denounced.  Indeed,  the  whole  abominable  system 
of  privy  vaults,  with  their  fecal  accumulations  pent  up,  fermenting 
and  decomposing,  often  percolating  through  the  earth  into  wells,  and 
constantly  sending  emanations  into  the  air,  should  be  abolished  alto- 
gether as  filthy,  indecent,  and  a  dangerous  nuisance.  Various  substi- 
tutes have  been  proposed.  That  known  as  the  **  dry  earth  system  " 
is  the  most  practicable  for  a  country  and  village  population,  where  a 
gooil  system  of  sewerage  Ms  impossible.  It  has  indeed  marked  advan- 
tages over  the  sewer,  when  carefully  and  properly  carried  out 

Bathing  and  sponging  the  surhiee  of  the  patient  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  will  be  required  in  all  cases,  and,  as  a  rule, 
should  be  frequently  practiced,  though  with  proper  discrimination. 
The  therapeutic  uses  of  the  bath  will  be  noticed  in  describing  the 
treatment  of  particular  fevers. 

Many  persons  must  not  be  allowed  in  the  sick-room,  nor  a  succes- 
sion of  visitors.  Wherever  the  custom  prevails  of  neighbors  and 
friends  expn^ssing  their  interest  and  sympathy,  or  gratifying  their 
curiosity,  by  cn^wding  into  a  fever-stricken  patient's  sick-room,  the 
physician's  authority  must  be  intorpoeeil.  and  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  the  }>ationt,  but  of  the  friends,  the  practice  should  be  broken  up — 
at  least  the  visits  in  the  individual  case  must  In?  prohibited.  Loud 
talking  and  mysterious  whisjH?ring,  of  which  the  (^tiont  is  conscious, 
must  Ih^  alike  avoideil.  The  whis|H*ring  often  excite:?  suspicion,  and 
8i>metimes  alarm.    The  rustling  of  dresis^'6  often  annoys  a  patient. 
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and  every  source  of  annoyance  should  be  carefully  avoided.  There 
should  be  only  so  mach  attendance  as  is  useful  to  the  patient^  and 
all  fussy  intermeddling,  from  however  kind  motives,  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

The  importance  of  a  proper  nurse  can  scarcely  bo  overestimated. 
It  18  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  science  and  art  of  nursing  is 
receiving  so  much  attention,  and  that  so  many  intelligent  and  benev- 
olent persons  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  reign  of  the  Gamps  is  passing  away. 

A  good  nurse  i^.  intelligent,  instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  art  ^ 
obedient  to  the  directions  of  the  physician,  who  is  the  responsible 
autocrat  in  the  case ;  honest  in  reporting  what  has  actually  occurred, 
even  her  own  mistakes  or  negligence ;  strong,  to  do  what  is  necessary 
in  helping  the  movements  of  the  patient ;  kind  and  sympathetic,  but 
cheerful,  not  gloomy  or  effusive  ;  vigilant,  observing,  and,  if  possible, 
anticipating  every  want,  yet  not  fussy  and  obtrusive ;  she  is  gentle 
and  quiet,  but  steady  and  firm.  When  all  these  virtues  are  combined 
in  an  individual,  as  they  sometimes  are,  the  services  of  such  a  person 
are  invaluable,  and,  where  the  ability  exists  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
should  receive  a  liberal  acknowledgment.  When  they  are  bestowed 
npon  the  poor,  a  reward  will  come  from  other  sources.  In  ordinary, 
and  particularly  in  country  practice,  professional  nurses  cannot  often 
be  obtained  ;  then  the  best  attendant  possible  should  be  selected,  and 
should  be  carefully,  and  often  repeatedly,  instructed  in  the  details  of 
necessary  services. 

The  matter  of  food  and  feeding  is  of  very  great  importance,  and 
often  of  difficulty,  requiring  much  judgment  and  skill.  The  famous 
epitaph  of  Dr.  Graves,  "He  fed  fevers,"  has  done  much  good,  but  it 
may  also  have  done  harm,  as  it  has  been  abused.  The  extremes  of 
stuffing  and  starving  should  alike  be  avoided.  While  in  protracted 
cases  the  importance  of  keeping  up  tlie  nutrition  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  in  short  attacks  and  in  the  early  stages,  and  generally 
for  the  first  day  or  two,  very  little  and  sometimes  no  food  will  be 
required.  The  gastric  secretion  and  the  powers  of  digestion  and 
appropriation  are  more  or  less  limited  in  all  cases  of  severe  fever ;  and 
it  never  should  be  forgotten  that  more  food  taken  into  the  stomach 
than  can  be  digested  and  absorbed  will  prove  a  source  of  irritation  and 
harm  ;  and  more  absorbed  into  the  blood  than  can  be  used  bv  the 
system,  imposes  an  additional  task  upon  the  laboring  organs  to  dispose 
of  the  redundancy.  The  physician  must  judge  in  each  individual 
case  as  to  what  is  required  and  can  be  borne,  and  specific  directions 
must  be  explicitly  given.  In  hospital  practice,  particular  bills  of 
dietaries  are  prearranged,  and  the  trained  nurses  may  be  briefly  told 
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to  use  a  certain  formula.  In  private  practice,  all  the  details  of  prep- 
aration and  administration  must  be  seen  to,  and  must  not  be  left  to 
the  judgment  or  the  whims  of  an  ignorant  or  inexperienced  attendant. 
Even  professional  nurses  often  have  crude  and  erroneous  notions,  and 
the  matter  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  any  chance  or  uncertainty. 

Milk,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  important  staple.  Milk  with  fari- 
naceous substances,  the  latter  very  thoroughly  and  delicately  cooked 
and  mingled  with  the  milk,  often  diluted,  constituting  a  mixture  of 
milk  and  farinaceous  substances — a  nice  gruel— is  the  food  best 
adapted  to  most  cases.  But  milk,  especially  when  taken  clear,  and 
sometimes  in  any  form,  disagrees  with  some  persons,  and  cannot  be 
relied  on.  When  diluted  with  lime-water  it  can  sometimes  be  borne, 
when  not  otherwise.  Beef-tea  is  often  used,  and  useful  when  properly 
prepared — a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  when  it  is  depended 
upon ;  but  it  acts,  perhaps,  more  as  a  stimulant  than  a  food,  as  it 
contains  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  solid  and  substantial  nutrient 
matters.  There  is  far  more  nutrient  material  in  the  same  quantity  of 
milk,  or  milk  and  farinaceous  gruel,  than  even  in  the  best  prepared 
beef-tea ;  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  where  nutrient  substances 
in  considerable  quantity  are  demanded.  In  some  cases  solid  food  can 
be  digested  and  will  be  best.  The  tenderest  muscle  of  beef  or  mutton, 
bruised  and  scraped  into  a  disintegrated  mass,  a  small  portion  in  a 
rounded  ball  put  upon  a  hot  gridiron  for  a  very  short  time  to  give  a  flavor 
of  being  cooked,  but  leaving  the  greater  part  quite  raw — this,  properly 
seasoned,  will  often  be  taken,  even  with  some  relish,  when  liquid  foods 
are  less  acceptable ;  and  this  raw  flesh  is  capable  of  affording  much 
more  nutrition  than  slops.  The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  pep- 
sin to  animal  food,  either  before  or  after  its  introduction  into  the 
stomach,  often  aids  markedly  the  digestive  process,  leaving  the  stom- 
ach with  little  more  to  do  than  to  absorb  the  digested  substances. 
The  art  of  cooking  for  the  sick,  and  indeed  for  the  well,  requires  the 
attention  of  the  physician. 

It  is  important,  always,  that  the  evacuations  should  be  inquired 
after,  and  that  a  full  account  of  them  should  be  given.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  informed  by  the  nurse  that  a  very  sick  patient  has 
"passed  water.''  Even  where  small  quantities  of  urine  have  been 
passed,  frequently  the  bladder  may  be  largely  distended,  or,  from  it« 
long  detention,  the  urine  may  be  undergoing  decomposition  and  pro- 
ducing ^Jeve^e  irritation  and  ammoniacal  absorption.  The  hand  should 
be  passseii  over  the  n\£rion  of  the  lower  abdomen  at  each  visit,  to  ascertain 
whether  such  distention  is  prei^^nt :  and.  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  a  well- 
cleansod  catheter  should  1h»  us^hI.  Great  mischief,  even  fatal  conse- 
quences, not  very  unfrequently  arise  from  this  neglect 
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The  danger  of  bed-Bores,  in  protracted  casesy  should  be  borne  in 
mind  and  guarded  against.  They  are  to  be  prevented  by  the  utmost 
cleanliness  and  smoothness  of  the  bed  and  linen,  particularly  avoiding 
the  discharge  or  spilling  of  urine  in  the  bed,  and  its  consequent  decom- 
position and  production  of  ammonia  there.  Change  of  position,  from 
lying  on  the  back  to  the  sides,  and  even  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
body,  is  often  important ;  thus,  and  by  other  means,  taking  the  press- 
ure from  the  threatened  part  The  tendency  is  to  be  further  obvi- 
ated by  keeping  up  the  nutrition,  by  frequently  bathing  the  exposed 
parts,  and  by  abating  the  great  heat  of  fever  which  disposes  to 
destructive  changes. 

Patients  often  require  moving,  and  may,  with  decided  advantage, 
be  transferred  from  one  couch  to  another  while  changes  of  linen  take 
place.  A  frame  of  the  size  of  the  mattress,  to  which  an  impervious 
cloth  may  be  attached,  would  enable  the  patient  to  be  taken  up  by  two 
persons  and  carried  across  the  room,  or  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
without  disturbance  or  exertion  ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  arrange- 
ment, two  light  poles,  the  length  of  the  person,  may  be  rolled  up  in 
the  under  sheet  from  each  margin  until  coming  near  the  body,  when  a 
person  on  each  side,  firmly  grasping  the  sheet  and  poles  near  the  ends, 
can  carry  the  patient  about  with  a  similar  freedom  from  disturbance 
and  &tigne.  A  very  weak  person  should  not  be  allowed  to  assume 
the  erect  position,  as  fainting,  or  even  permanent  failure  of  the  heart's 
action,  may  result. 

The  physician  should  give  all  directions  clearly,  often  repeatedly, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  writing.  An  attendant,  in  the  agitation  of 
anxiety  or  embarrassment,  often  fails  to  comprehend  the  directions,  or 
forgets  them  almost  as  soon  as  given,  and  great  explicitness,  therefore, 
is  often  required ;  and  the  physician  should  take  pains  to  see  at  each 
visit  that  his  directions  have  been  understood  and  complied  with. 
This  is  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  asking  in  a  general  way  whether  the 
directions  have  been  followed  ;  but  by  asking  particularly  what  has 
been  done — when,  and  how  much,  food  and  medicine  have  been 
given,  etc. 

The  physician  should  cultivate  a  proper  manner  in  the  sick-room  ; 
and,  what  is  vastly  more  important,  as  leading  to  that  proper  man- 
ner, he  should  have  proper  sentiments  and  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
high  character  of  his  profession,  and  his  responsible  and  interesting 
relations  to  his  patients.  He  should  be,  and  then  he  will  naturally 
appear  to  be,  interested  in  his  patient's  welfare,  and  he  must  be  kind 
and  sympathetic.  While  allowing  all  proper  liberty,  he  should  be  firm 
in  essentials ;  and  by  his  intelligence,  his  intei'est,  and  his  authority, 
by  a  proper  combination  of  frankness  and  reticence!^  by  caution  and 
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truthfulnessy  he  should  secure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
under  his  care. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  to  reach  the  highest  perfection  in  any  depart- 
ment of  human  activity  and  usefulness,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
what  is  attainable.  But  there  is  an  excellence  in  the  profession  of  med- 
icine of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  depends  upon  scientific  knowl- 
edge or  the  possession  of  the  technical  art,  one  which  is  shown  in  the 
practical  duties  of  the  calling,  giving  them  the  charm  of  a  superior 
beauty  and  the  merit  of  greater  efficiency.  It  manifests  itself  not 
merely  by  the  skillful  use  of  material  agents,  but  by  a  general  force 
and  manner,  wliich  give  evidence  of  sympathy  and  mental  energy, 
that  inspires  a  confidence  and  exercises  a  control  which  becomes  a 
benefit.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  intelligibly  of  this ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. This  peculiar  quality  does  not  come  by  teaching;  it  has  a 
higlier  origin.  It  may  be  better  appreciated  by  suggesting  it  to  the 
attention,  and  it  may  be  more  nearly  reached  by  the  possession  of  its 
ideal ;  it  is  not  improved  by  discussion,  and  is  not  inspired  by  exhorta- 
tion ;  but,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  present,  it  places 
its  possessor  upon  a  higher  level. 

We  have  been  delayed,  but  it  is  hoped  not  unprofitably,  by  these 
general  directions  for  the  hygienic  management  of  fever  patients,  in 
our  account  of  the  treatment  of  these  accidental  fevers,  which  em- 
braces the  treatment  of  the  simple  febrile  condition. 

In  the  management  of  a  case  of  these 'milder  forms  of  fever  the 
causal  indication  must  be  observed.  Often  the  causes  are  temporary, 
and  the  effects  spontaneously  cease.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  precise  value  of  therapeutical  agents,  and  here  ineffi- 
cient, or  even  worse  than  useless,  measures  obtain  their  reputation  for 
success.  In  some  cases,  if  the  patient  remains  indoors  and  quiet,  if  he 
takes  to  his  bed  and  abstains  from  food,  perhaps  absolutely,  if  pre- 
viously fully  or  over  nourished,  or  if  otherwise  he  takes  but  little,  and 
that  of  a  bland  character,  taking  water  freely  as  his  thirst  demands, 
all  is  done  that  may  be  required.  A  judicious  physician  here,  as  in 
all  cases,  should  be  early  called,  but  this  ought  not  necessarily  to  im- 
ply the  administration  of  drugs.  If  some  temporary  cause  can  be 
satisfactorily  traced,  and  a  clear  diagnosis  and  a  favorable  probable 
prognosis  can  be  formed,  **  good  advice  and  little  medicine  '*  will  suf- 
fice. But  it  is  often  difficult  in  the  beginning  of  a  feverish  attack  to 
determine  its  cause,  and  what  will  be  its  outcome.  There  are  various 
courses  of  more  positive  treatment  which  will  do  no  harm,  which  the 
essential  conditions  of  fever  suggest,  and  which  may  be  of  decided 
advantage  in  procurins:  a  more  speedy,  a  more  certain,  and  a  more 
complete  recovery.     In  these  cuserf,  however  mild,  and  arising  from 
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whateyer  caases,  but  resulting  in  the  essential  feverish  action,  retro- 
grade metamorphosis  is  increased,  effete  matters  are  in  greater  abun- 
dance in  the  system,  some  of  the  secretions  are  diminished,  they  are 
seldom  or  never  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  effete  mat- 
ter requiring  elimination,  and  in  all  such  cases  a  moderate  increase 
of  action  induced  in  the  bowels,  the  skin,  and  the  kidneys,  by  cathar- 
tics, diaphoretics,  or  diuretics,  one  or  more,  can  scarcely  fail  to  do 
good.  It  will  be  quite  safe,  and  generally  useful,  in  cases  where  no 
organic  disease  is  present,  and  where  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  and 
their  continuance  are  only  conjectural,  to  order  the  patient  to  bed, 
to  give  him  warm  diluent  drinks,  and  some  simple  diaphoretic  mix- 
ture, such  as  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  with  the  addition  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  the  syrup  or  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha,  to  give  a  warm  bath 
or  at  least  a  pediluvium,  and  to  repeat  the  diaphoretic  doses  until 
sweating  is  induced.  If  after  this  the  fever  has  not  disappeared,  a 
gentle  saline  cathartic,  such  as  a  dose  of  citrate  of  magnesia  or 
Bochelle  salts,  or  quite  as  well,  perhaps  better,  as  acting  more  upon 
the  secretion  of  the  liver,  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  soda.  If  the  fever 
still  continues,  a  persistence  in  an  eliminative  course,  adding  saline 
diuretics,  such  as  acetate  of  potash,  or  other  salts  of  potash  or  soda, 
will  be  useful.  A  light  but  appropriate  diet,  milk  and  farinaceous 
gruels,  etc.,  will  be  required  after  the  first  twenty- four  hours ;  and  if 
the  fever  be  free  from  any  specific  character,  and  the  cause  is  no 
longer  in  operation,  in  a  few  days  convalescence  will  almost  certainly 
be  established. 

If  the  fever  arises  from  repletion — too  abundant  alimentation,  pleth- 
ora, or  the  injudicious  use  of  tonics — not  only  an  eliminative  but  a 
depleting  course  may  be  required.  Abstinence,  or  a  lower  diet  and  for 
a  longer  time,  may  be  necessary,  more  decided  purgation  may  be 
required,  the  use  of  cardiac  and  arterial  sedatives,  if  the  excitement  of 
the  he^rt  and  arteries  is  high,  such  as  aconite,  vcratrum  viridc,  salines, 
etc.,  may  be  needful ;  and  if  plethora  be  decided,  and  serious  conges- 
tions or  inflammations,  or  cerebral  hemorrhages  are  threatened  before 
the  quantity  of  blood  can  be  reduced  by  purgatives,  by  a  low  diet  and 
the  KEtlines,  a  bleeding  is  indicated  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  The 
dictum  entirely  proscribing  the  use  of  the  lancet  because  in  former  times 
it  was  used  excessively,  is  as  unphilosophioal  and  unreasonable  as  it  is 
injurious.  Though  it  may  be  and  is  but  seldom  required,  there  are 
conditions  whioh  clearly  indicate  its  use,  when  it  would  be  wrong  to 
withhold  it. 

If  the  fever  has  arisen  from  "  taking  cold,"  from  a  sudden  lowering 
of  the  temperature  by  the  exposure  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body 
when  there  was  a  free  quantity  of  blood  in  the  heat-losing  outer  plane. 
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and  the  reaction  has  occurred  too  late  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  if 
there  is  checked  perspiration  and  effete  matters  have  been  retained, 
decided  diaphoretics  will  be  required.  Besides  eliminating  from  the 
skin  the  effete  matters  retained  by  suppression  of  its  secretion,  they 
cause  a  rapid  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  from  the  surface.  At  the 
same  time  many  of  them  diminish  heat  production  by  their  sedative 
action,  and  thus  by  a  double  action  reduce  the  temperature  while 
removing  the  cause  of  the  fever.  Some  agents  reduce  fever  more  by 
causing  loss  of  heat,  others  by  diminishing  its  production,  while  others 
operate  in  nearly  equal  degrees  by  both  methods. 

The  loss  of  blood  usually  diminishes  heat  production,  and  yet  the 
temperature,  where  there  is  still  rapid  waste,  is  sometimes  very  high  in 
anaemic  states;  so  that  bleeding  is  by  no  means  always,  or  even  per- 
haps ever,  indicated  for  increase  of  temperature  alone;  but  if  great 
increase  of  heat  is  accompanied  with  high  cardiac  excitement,  and 
with  a  plethoric  condition,  and  if  severe  congestion  exists,  a  bleeding 
will  relieve  all  these  conditions,  and  may  avert  a  hemorrhage,  a  aerous 
effusion,  or  an  inflammation  that  would  otherwise  occur  and  be  seri- 
ous. Indeed,  when  these  latter  conditions  present  themselves,  when 
the  plethora,  congestions,  effusions,  hemorrhages,  or  inflammations  are 
present  or  imminent,  the  bleeding  may  be  indicated,  though  the  tem- 
perature is  not  high  and  the  circulation  is  oppressed  and  sluggish. 
The  pulse  may  become  fuller  and  the  circulation  freer  after  bleeding, 
and  the  feeling  of  strength  and  the  general  sensations  be  wonderfully 
improved.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  patient,  the  extent  of  the  plethora,  and  the  severity  of  the 
congestive  state,  and  al^o  upon  the  effect  produced.  On  this  subject 
of  watching  the  effect  on  the  pulse,  the  respiration,  the  appearance 
and  sensations  of  the  patient,  many  of  the  writers  of  half  a  century  and 
more  ago  were  very  full  and  explicit.  But  since  bleeding  has  become  so 
nearly  a  'Most  art "  among  the  practitioners  and  writers  of  the  present 
day,  scarcely  any  directions  of  this  kind  are  found  in  later  works. 

The  acids,  mineral  and  organic,  are  supposed  to  diminish  feverish 
heat,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  they  probably  have  that  effect.  Dr. 
Fothergill  recommends  the  following  for  fulfilling  the  indication  of 
abating  heat : 

IJ    Hydrochloric  Acid,  dilute nixv 

Syrup  of  Orange 3J 

Water jij 

M. 

To  be  taken  at  a  draught  every  three  or  four  hours.  Lemonade 
and  other  vegetable  acid  drinks  are  often  very  grateful  to  a  fererish 
patient,  and  may  be  advised. 
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Feyer  from  suppressed  secretions,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be 
treated  by  eliminatiyes,  and,  when  severe,  by  decided  apyretics 
also. 

If  there  be  suppression  of  intestinal  secretion  and  constipation, 
cathartics  are  very  clearly  indicated,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  salines  are 
most  eliminative  of  those  that  are  mild  in  their  operation,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  produce  irritation.  If  the  secretion  of  the  liver  be 
deficient,  and  the  organ  congested,  as  indicated  by  a  feeling  of  weight 
in  its  region,  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  sleepiness  and  dull  headache, 
a  yellow  conjunctiva,  etc.,  cholagogues  and  catliartics,  or  cholagogue- 
cathartics  are  indicated,  and  are  often  strikingly  useful. 
'  This  brings  up  the  question  as  to  what  ai*e  cliolagogues,  and  the 
articles  to  be  selected  in  fever  due  to  suppressed  biliary  secretion,  and 
other  deranged  liver  functions.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  and  their  secretions,  arc  so  intimate  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  determine  in  a  given  case  whether  the  primary 
and  principal  disturbance  is  in  the  liver  or  in  the  alimentary  mem- 
brane ;  and  the  good  effects  of  a  medicine  attributed  to  its  action  as 
a  cholagogue,  may  be  due  to  its  action  on  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  question  of  cholagogues  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  diseases,  functional  and  organic,  of  the  liver.  Here  it  is 
proposed  more  particularly  to  mention  those  remedies  which  procure 
most  relief  in  cases  of  accidental  fever  apparently  dependent  on 
derange.d  and  diminished  secretion  of  the  liver,  accompanied,  as  this 
condition  is,  with  disturbed  function  of  the  prima  via. 

Of  these  remedies  I  have  no  hesitation,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  in  giving  the  first  place  to  the  preparations  of  mercury. 
This  remedy  is  to  be  accompanied,  or  better,  generally,  to  be  followed 
in  a  few  hours  by  a  cathartic,  as  one  of  the  salines.  For  this  purpose 
the  "gray  powder,*'  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  England — hydrarg. 
cam  creta — is  a  favorite,  and  is  often  combined  with  rhubarb.  I 
prefer  the  blue  fnass,  either  in  powder  or  pill,  in  doses  of  from  two  to 
six  or  more  grains,  often  giving  at  the  same  time  ten  to  thirty  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  sometimes  repeating  this  dose  in  two  or 
four  hours.  But  generally  a  single  dose,  followed  in  from  two  to  six 
hours  by  the  saline  cathartic — citrate  of  magnesia, or  Rochelle  salts,  in 
form  of  Seidlitz  powder,  or  alone,  will  be  all  that  is  required.  Lately, 
since  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  tending  to 
show  the  superiority  of  sulphate  of  soda  as  a  cholagogue,  I  have  often 
used  that  salt  in  place  of  the  others.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  more  unpleasant  to  the  taste  than  the  other  articles  named,  but 
the  advantage  of  being  cheaper.    I  have  been  pleased  with  its  effects. 
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not  only  in  the  fcTcrish  conditions  under  consideration,  bnt  in  more 
chronic  cases  of  deranged  liver  and  stomach  requiring  cholagogue  and 
climiDative  remedies.  The  mercurial  given  in  the  moderate  doses 
mentioned,  and  followed  by  the  saline  laxative  or  cathartic,  almost 
never  produces  any  of  the  unpleasant  effects  of  the  larger  or  more 
continued  doses  of  the  metal ;  and  its  beneficial  effects  seem  to  me 
unmistakable.  There  are  many  cases  where  I  should  feel  that  I  had 
not  done  my  duty  to  the  patient  should  a  mercurial  not  be  directed. 
There  are  various  other  articles  recommended  as  fulfilling  the  same 
indication,  of  acting  upon  the  liver  as  cholagogues,  particularly  the 
vegetable — active  princibles  bmnght  to  the  attention  of  the  profession 
by  the  so-called  eclectic  practitioners,  from  whom  we  should  accept,  as 
from  every  source,  anything  valuable.  The  article  of  this  class  most 
generally  used  is  the  podophyllin  ;  but  in  free  doses  this  irritates  too 
much  the  intestinal  membrane ;  though  in  small  doses  thoroughly 
triturated  with  sugar  of  milk  its  effects  are  more  mild  and  apparently 
beneficial.  Euonymin  and  irisin  are  alleged  to  act  decidedly  in  in- 
creasing the  secretion  of  bile,  the  euonymin  without  irritating  the  in- 
testinal membrane,  while  the  irisin  produces  some  effect  of  that  kind. 
Most  of  the  cathartics,  as  aloes,  colocynth,  jalap^and  phosphate  of  soda, 
as  well  as  ipecacuanha,  sanguinarin,  benzoate,  and  salicylate  of  soda, 
are  reported  by  Dr.  Eutherford  to  act  decidedly  as  exciters  of  the 
secretion  of  the  liver  in  the  dog,  and  presumably  in  man,  and  clinical 
observations  confirm  some  of  these  conclusions. 

These  and  still  other  new  articles  may  be  used  as  cholagognes,  and 
further  ex}K*rience  will  doubtless  show  more  clearly  their  comparative 
value  :  and  some  of  them,  may  prove  to  be  better  than  those  in  more 
common  use  in  the  past.  But  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  any  of 
them  are  as  offioiont  in  mod]^^ing  favorably  various  gastric,  intestinal, 
and  liver  donincoments,  connected  with  different  feverish  conditions, 
as  the  monmrials. 

Other  oliminatives  than  cathartics  and  cholagogues  will  be  useful, 
es|HH*ially  when  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  not  sufficiently  active 
to  carry  away  the  nitn^giMious  di'bris.  The  following,  recommended 
by  Pr.  Fother^ilU  is  doubtless  efficient  in  increasing  the  secretions 
both  of  the  kidnevs  and  skin  : 

R     l«Mlido  of  Potassium gre.  vi 

Liquor  of  the  Acetate  of  Ammonia  ...         5j 
M. 

To  l^  taken,  pn^jvrly  dilut^Hl.  once  in  four  or  six  hours,  or  in 
smaller  do5<^s  mon^  fnHiuently  n^iH\it<\l.     The  liquor  aoet  ammonia 
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alone  in  doses  of  from  three  to  eight  drachms,  once  in  two  to  four  or  five 
honrSy  will  operate  both  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  its  effects  as 
an  eliminative  and  antipyretic  would  often  be  increased  beneficially  by 
the  addition  of  ipecacuanha  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  slight  nausea. 
An  excellent  cooling  and  eliminative  drink  may  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: 

1ft     Bitartrate  of  Potash 3j 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda 3] 

M. 

One  half  added  to  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  taken  at  one 
draught  in  a  state  of  moderate  effervescence,  once  in  from  one  to  three 
or  four  hours.  The  materials  for  this  drink  are  to  be  found  in  most 
households,  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  not  being  disagree- 
able, often  even  grateful,  to  the  taste. 

The  diaphoretic  effect  of  any  of  these  agents  will  be  increased  by 
the  warm  bath  ;  or,  as  a  substitute,  by  six  or  eight  soda-water  bottles, 
and  as  many  woolen  stockings,  filling  the  bottles  with  hot  water, 
drawing  a  wet  stocking  over  each,  and  surrounding  the  patient  with 
them  in  bed.  Fi^e  perspiration,  with  the  relief  it  is  quite  sure  to 
bring,  can  usually  be  obtained  in  this  way  in  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes. 

In  a  fever  produced  by  a  direct  impression  on  the  nervous  system, 
with  decided  irritability  of  that  system,  anodynes  and  narcotics  are 
particularly  indicated.  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  from  one  sixth  to  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  with 
a  grain,  more  or  less,  of  ipecac,  or  a  dose  of  chloral  hydrate,  or  some 
other  soothing  neurotic  may  be  sufficient  to  allay  the  symptoms. 
Other  means  may  be  combined  or  may  follow,  as  the  conditions  indi- 
cate. Recently,  the  Jamaica  Dogwood  {Piscidia  erythrina)  has  been 
recommended  as  an  anodyne  and  diaphoretic,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
opium,  especially  where  the  latter  article  disagrees,  or  is  followed  by 
unpleasant  secondavy  effects.  The  fluid  extract  is  the  form  in  which 
it  is  commonly  used  ;  and  in  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm, 
repeated  as  may  be  required,  its  effects  arc  often  very  agreeable,  with- 
out that  secondary  nausea  and  depression  sometimes  following  an 
opiate.  It  is,  however,  a  powerful  narcotic  in  large  doses,  and  must 
be  used  with  proper  caution. 

But  accidental  fevers,  especially  when  induced  by  taking  cold,  are 
apt  to  be  followed  by  inflammations  and  congestions,  rendering  the 
case  much  more  serious  than  where  the  feverish  symptoms  alone  ap- 
pear. According  to  Dr.  L.  Beale  the  bioplasts  increase  in  size,  and 
there  is  an  increased  growth  of  germinal  matter  in  all  inflammations 
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and  feverSj  showing  their  strong  analogies.  As  fever  accompanies 
inflammationy  so  inflammations  tend  to  occur  in  fevers  ;  and  in  severe 
accidental  fevers  local  complications  are  to  be  anticipated  :  and  more 
decided  measures  than  a  selection  from  those  already  more  particu- 
larly described  may  be  required. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  point  out  a 
variety  of  remedies,  some  of  which  may  be  required  to  mitigate  the 
conditions  and  more  speedily  terminate  the  milder  fevers  so  frequently 
met  with,  especially  in  children,  which  we  have  been  considering. 
In  the  treatment  of  cases  in  children  some  modifications  will  be 
required,  and  great  care  in  adapting  doses,  particularly  of  the  narcotic 
agents,  to  their  age  and  susceptibility ;  but  the  same  principles  are 
applicable  as  in  the  treatment  of  adults,  and  I  have  not  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  describe  their  cases  particularly.  Their  pecnl- 
iarities,  and  the  particular  modifications  of  treatment  adapted  to 
them,  will  be  found  m  the  special  works  on  children  and  their 
diseases.  i 

A  leading  object  of  this  work  is  to  state  physiological  and  path- 
ological facts,  to  inculcate  correct  therapeutical  principles,  and  to 
instruct  the  student  and  aid  the  practitioner  in  the  management  of 
cases  of  illness,  severe  or  otherwise,  that  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
treat.  The  physician  in  general  practice  is  frequently  called  to  under- 
take cases  in  the  early  stage  of  attacks,  when  it  may  be  impossible  to 
determine  the  course  the  disease  is  inclined  to  take ;  and,  as  in  most 
diseases  controllable  by  treatment,  such  treatment  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  eflBcient  when  commenced  earJyy  there  is  a  demand  for  prompt 
action  before  the  full  nature  of  the  case  is  determined.  In  the 
beginning  of  some  affections  it  may  be  best  to  apply  the  simplest 
tentative  measures,  and  wait  for  the  disease  to  declare  itself  more 
fully  before  active  measures  are  instituted.  In  other  cases  there  are 
well-defined  indications  present  which  will .  justify  decided  treatment 
in  reference  to  them,  though  the  distinctive  character  of  the  disease 
in  its  full  development  may  not  be  known. 

The  physician,  for  example,  may  be  called  to  a  patient,  who, 
after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  some  other  exciting  cause,  has  had 
a  chill,  and  is  now  in  the  hot  stage  of  a  severe  fever.  His  tempera- 
ture may  be  up  to  104°,  105°,  or  even  105.5°,  though  often  less,  and 
possibly  higher.  There  are  general  pains  not  specially  concentrated 
in  one  locality  ;  there  is  labored  breathing,  but  no  physical  signs  of 
structural  change  of  the  lungs ;  there  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting, 
but  no  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  stomach  or  any  part  of  the 
abdomen  ;  the  urine  may,  or  may  not,  be  scanty ;  but,  though  it 
may  have  an  increased  quantity  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  it  has  neither 
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albamen,  blood,  nor  casts,  and  pressure  oyer  the  kidneys  fails  to  elicit 
tenderness.  There  may  be  severe  pain  in  the  head,  but  still  none  of 
those  symptoms  pointing  to  special  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes. In  short,  the  disease  seems  general,  and  no  eyidence  of  a 
local  inflammation  is  present ;  and  yet  every  practitioner,  who  sees 
many  diseases  in  their  beginning,  knows  that  within  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours  there  is  likely  to  be  a  severe  local  inflam- 
mation developed — it  jnay  be  within  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  or  the 
cranium. 

In  such  a  case  what  is  the  physician  to  do  ?  Is  he  to  give  a 
placebo  and  wait  for  whatever  may  turn  up  ?  Wait  for  the  dullness 
on  percussion,  the  crepitant  rAle,  or  the  characteristic  sputa  of  pneu- 
monia ;  or  for  the  red  tongue,  the  burning  pain,  the  tenderness  on 
pressure  of  gastritis ;  or  the  delirium,  convulsions,  or  coma  of  ence- 
phalitis before  he  institutes  active  treatment  ?  Or,  in  an  obscure 
case,  is  he  to  await  the  results  of  o,  post-mortem  examination  to  clear 
up  the  diagnosis,  through  fear  of  acting  without  a  full  acquaintance 
with  the  nosology  of  the  case  ?  In  the  case  supposed,  some  two  or 
three  days  might  elapse  before  characteristic  symptoms  of  local  disease 
declared  themselves,  and  the  opportunity  might  be  lost  of  putting 
any  decided  check  on  the  severity  or  continuance  of  the  morbid  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  mischief  might  be  done  by  striking  a  heavy  and 
injudicious  blow  in  the  dark,  and  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
diagnosis  by  an  autopsy  might  be  hastened  or  insured.  The  question 
as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  in  such  cases  would  be  differently 
answered  by  different  authorities,  and  a  satisfactory  answer  applicable 
to  all  cases  cannot  be  given  :  yet  an  answer  to  this  question  is  what 
the  young  practitioner  particularly  wants.  The  question  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done  in  the  case  supposed  will  depend  upon  the  answer  to  another 
question,  viz..  Have  we  any  remedies  applicable  to  this  condition  of 
fever — to  the  pyrexial  state  with  the  inflammatory  nidus,  to  this  state 
of  morbid  actions  common  to  accidental  fevers  and  incipient  inflam- 
mations— which  are  capable  of  arresting  its  course  with  safety  to  all 
other  conditions  of  the  system,  and  which  are  likely  to  do  so  when 
energetically  and  properly  applied  ?  This  question,  I  am  sorry  to 
think,  mpy  receive  different  answers  from  those  who  may  be  regarded 
as  leaders  of  professional  sentiment. 

In  some  of  the  specific  fevers  with  the  inflammatory  nidus,  such 
as  small-pox  and  scarlatina,  we  know  of  no  means  by  which  they  can 
be  arrested,  and  our  efforts  here  are  confined  to  attempts  at  palliation 
and  to  conducting  the  case  through  its  course.  Still,  in  the  specific 
ferers,  as  in  those  that  are  accidental  or  inflammatory,  perhaps  the 
greatest  danger  is  from  the  continued  high  temperature,  and  the 
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abatement  of  the  exeessiye  heat  as  an  important  palliative  measure  is 
called  for.  Continued  excessive  body  heat,  whatever  the  cause,  leads 
to  degenerative  processes  and  the  typhoid  state  with  all  its  disastrous 
consequences.  The  abatement  of  a  high  fever  heat  is  always  indi- 
cated, and  it  is  palliative  of  organic  suffering  even  where,  as  in 
specific  fevers,  it  fails  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  accidental  fevers  and  the  non-specific  infiammations  are  not 
so  persistent  as  most  of  the  specific  affections.  Not  only  is  the  tem- 
perature capable  of  being  lowered,  but  with  this,  other  conditions  are 
capable  of  being  modified  and  the  whole  disease  of  being  arrested  ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  question  proposed  should  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
by  those  hospital  and  consulting  physicians  who  see  diseases,  as  a  rule, 
only  in  their  more  advanced  stages,  those  practitioners  who  often  see 
the  attacks  such  as  are  under  consideration  in  their  beginning,  and 
who  combat  them  energetically  and  judiciously,  will  not  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  treatment,  or  hesitate  as  to  what  should  be  the  answer  to 
the  question.  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Chambers,  in  an  address  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  1879, 
said  :  **  The  minds  of  successful  physicians  are  very  various  in  calibre  ; 
but  they  possess  in  common  certain  qualities  not  inconsistent  with  this 
variety,  which  qualities  are  the  true  causes  of  success.  All  have  a 
marked  power  of  concentrating  their  attention  upon  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  seizing  the  point  at  issue."  He  presents  various  illustra- 
tions of  the  importance  of  seizing  upon  the  more  important  indica- 
tions, without  always  waiting  for  the  settlement  of  all  collateral  ques- 
tions, and  says,  ''  the  successful  physician  will  sometimes  apply  means 
to  cure  the  condition  discovered,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  diag- 
nosis." The  cases  supposed  are  among  these  where  the  successful 
practitioner  will  act  promptly.  Not  unfrequently  some  of  the  reme- 
dies already  suggested  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  course  of  events ; 
but  tiiere  are  more  powerful  agents,  and  more  efficient  methods 
of  using  some  of  those  already  proposed,  which  now  claim  atten- 
tion. 

According  to  our  present  experience,  and  in  my  judgment,  our 
most  efficient  Apyretics  are,  quinine,  jaborandi,  opium  in  free  doses 
often  combined  with  belladonna,  aconite,  veratrum  viride,  chloral 
hydrate,  and  in  some  forms  of  fever  and  inflammation,  at  least,  sali- 
cylic acid  or  salicylate  of  soda.  All  these  articles  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  nervous  system,  which  is  so  prominent  an  agent  in 
the  production  of  morbid  phenomena ;  and  tiiey,  perhaps,  also  act 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  blood,  the  vessels,  and  the  tissues,  modify- 
ing directly  molecular  action.     But  in  whatever  way  their  effects  are 
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produced,  the  resalt  is  abatement  and  frequently  arrest  of  the  fever 
and  the  inflammation,  even  after  its  processes  have  been  fully  inaugu- 
rated, and  sometimes  when  they  are  all  much  advanced.  The  safest, 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  efficient  of  the  articles  is  quinine. 
In  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  or  smaller  ones  more  frequently 
repeated,  but  so  that  at  least  twenty  grains  are  present  in  the  sys- 
tem at  once,  the  apyretic  and  anti-inflammatory  effects  are  unques- 
tionable and  decided,  and  a  speedy  arrest  of  all  the  morbid  processes 
by  its  prompt  use  very  often  occurs.  This  result  will  be  more  cer- 
tainly secured,  at  least  in  many  cases,  by  the  combination  of  an  opiate, 
as  morphine  and  ipecac,  or  a  Dover's  powder,  with  the  quinine,  so  as 
to  secure  a  decidedly  soothing  and  a  perceptible  narcotic  effect.  As  a 
rule,  when  this  impression  of  the  quinine  is  fully  made,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  brought  down  to  near  the  normal  standard,  and  a  free 
perspiration  induced,  the  remedy  need  not  be  continued  long,  or  be 
many  times  repeated.  In  the  meantime  a  cathartic  or  other  elimi- 
native  treatment,  as  before  indicated,  may  be  prescribed ;  but  the 
quinine  impression  should  be  repeated  in  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six,  or 
forty-feight  hours,  if  the  fever  and  other  symptoms  return.  The  effi- 
cacy, the  comparative  harmlessness,  and  therefore  the  propriety  of 
this  course  cannot  be  too  earnestly  commended.  As  this  treatment 
has  already  been  recommended  in  the  general  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tions, and  as  there  will  be  frequent  occasions  to  speak  of  it  again  in 
describing  the  treatment  of  particular  inflammatory  diseases,  nothing 
more  need  here  be  said,  notwithstanding  its  very  great  importance. 

The  jaborandi  has  wonderful  power  in  inducing  free  sweating,  in 
diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  reducing  feverish  heat.  It 
sometimes  depresses  the  vital  actions  even  alarmingly,  and  requires  to 
be  used  with  caution  ;  but  its  depressing  effects,  w^hen  not  carried  too 
far,  are  temporary,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  a  fever  in  a  fairly  vigor- 
ous person,  the  full  diaphoretic  and  apyretic  effect  may  be  produced 
with  reasonable  safety.  Its  active  principle — pilocarpin — may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  fluid  extract. 

The  aconite  and  vcratrum  viride  operate  as  sedatives  to  the  heart's 
action,  and  often  reduce  the  temperature  markedly  and  induce  per- 
spiration, but  they  are  more  dangerous  than  quinine  when  carried  to 
the  extent  of  their  full  apyretic  action,  from  the  amount  of  depression 
produced ;  and  in  feeble  patients  or  advanced  stiigcs  of  disease  are 
often  decidedly  objectionable  in  the  doses  necessary  to  be  efficacious. 
There  are  cases,  however,  where  tlieir  utility  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  they  present  themselves  among  the  antipyretic  agents  from  which 
selections  are  to  be  made.  A  drop  or  two  of  the  tinct  of  aconite,  fre- 
quently repeated  until  relaxation  or  nausea  occurs,  ot  similar  though 
13 
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somewhat  larger  doses  of  the  tinct  or  fluid  ext.  of  ver.  Tir.,  used  in  a 
similar  manner,  are  the  methods  advised.* 

Chloral  hydrate,  in  doses  of  from  40  to  80  grains,  will  usually  cause 
a  fall  of  temperature  from  3°  to  4°  F.,  and  at  the  same  time  induce 
sleep,  and  may  be  efficient  in  cutting  short  an  accidental  fever ;  but 
in  free  doses,  alarming  and  even  fatal  effects  have  followed.  It  must 
therefore  be  used  cautiously,  but  it  can  generally  be  prescribed  for  per- 
sons free  from  idiosyncrasies. 

The  efficacy  of  salicylic  acid  in  rheumatic  fever  and  inflammation 
is  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  its  application  to  ordinary  fevers 
and  inflammations  has  much  testimony  in  its  favor.  It  has  not  long 
been  in  use  for  apyretic  purposes,  and  its  exact  valiie  has  not  perhaps 
been  determined.  In  the  German  and  Swiss  hospitals,  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  taking  the  place  of  quinine  as  an  antipyretic.  It  is  used  in 
doses  of  a  drachm  or  more,  and  is  thought  to  disturb  the  nervous  sys- 
tem less  than  the  antipyretic  doses  of  quinine. 

But  full  medicinally  narcotic  doses  of  opium,  better  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  morphine,  either  alone  or  combined  with  relaxing  and 
eliminativc  articles  to  prevent  its  ordinary  effects  of  diminishing  most 
of  the  secretions,  will  often  be  exceedingly  efficient  in  not  only  miti- 
gating symptoms  and  procuring  rest,  but  in  subduing  fever  and  inflam- 
mation. Its  combination  with  quinine  has  been  spoken  of,  but  of  itself 
it  is  a  powerful  antipjTetic  and  anti-inflammatory  remedy.  In  devel- 
oped inflammations,  such  as  peritonitis,  where  it  fails  to  arrest  the  dis- 
ease, it  diminishes  shock,  and  tends  to  enable  the  patient  to  endure  it. 

Digitalis  has  a  reputation  as  an  antipyretic,  given  in  repeated 
doses,  and  continued  for  some  time.  It  is,  however,  not  as  prompt 
and  certain  in  producing  this  effect  as  most  of  the  other  articles  men- 
tioned ;  but  it,  too,  may  be  placed  among  the  articles  from  which  a 
choice  is  to  bo  made.  Nicmeycr  strongly  recommends  it,  in  connection 
with  quinine,  in  pneumonia  and  other  inflammatory  fevers.  A  speci- 
men prescription  would  be : 

IJ    Sulph.  Quinine gro.  v 

Tinct.  Digitalis ttixv 

Phos.  Acid,  dilute ttixv 

M. 

To  be  taken  properly  diluted  once  in  four  or  six  hours. 

*  To  save  the  extension  of  the  text  with  unnecessary  details,  the  ordinary  doses 
as  recommended  in  works  on  Mat.  Med.  are  understood  unless  particular  quantities 
in  reference  to  special  agents  are  designated.  The  matter  of  dosage,  however,  the 
time  and  manner  of  administration,  the  varied  and  sometimes  opposite  effect  of 
large  and  small  doses,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and,  in  many  cases,  special  direo* 
tions  as  to  doses  will  be  required. 
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Various  other  remedies,  some  new  and  others  old,  have  their  advo- 
cates (gelseminam  among  the  new,  and  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa  among  the  old)  as  antipyretic  agents ;  and  while  their  useful- 
ness in  certain  cases  is  not  denied,  their  efficacy  is  not  equal  to  those 
before  mentioned.  Antimony  is  liable  to  do  harm  by  its  spanaemic 
and  permanently  debilitating  effects,  and  its  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Various  saline  and  neutral 
mixtures,  as  the  citrate,  acetate,  and  tartrate  of  potash,  the  acetate  of 
ammonia  and  the  salts  of  soda,  produce  some  antipyretic  effects, 
operating  at  the  same  time  upon  the  secreting  organs  and  eliminating 
effete  matters  from  the  svstem.  The  indications  for  their  use  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

The  use  of  cold  water  and  the  bath  in  simple  fevers,  and  the  febrile 
state  generally,  is  receiving  much  attention ;  and  experience  with  it 
is  accumulating  on  a  large  scale.  As  a  palliative  in  abating  ex- 
cessive heat,  when  properly  and  systematically  applied,  it  is  doubt- 
less of  exceeding  value — patients  being  saved  by  it  who  would  other- 
wise inevitably  perish.  A  temperature  as  high  as  107*"  to  110°  or  112°, 
if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  whatever  the  cause,  produces  such 
degenerative  changes  in  the  tissues,  especially  in  the  heart,  as  lead  to 
Bospension  of  function  and  death.  By  means  of  the  bath  or  of  affu- 
sions the  temperature  can  be  kept  down,  and  such  consequences  pre- 
vented ;  but  the  influence  such  treatment  exerts  on  the  continuance  of 
fevers  and  inflammations,  and  in  preventing  their  development  when 
applied  in  the  forming  stages,  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained. 
The  use  of  cold  water  in  specific  fevers,  and  particular  inflammi^ 
tions,  will  receive  attention  when  those  diseases  are  discussed.  The 
free  internal  use  of  water,  either  plain  or  flavored,  cold  or  hot,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  patient  and  the  stage  and  condition  of  the  fever, 
the  state  of  the  stomach,  etc.,  is  generally  useful.  It  aids  elimination 
of  effete  matters  from  the  kidneys,  skin,  and  intestines,  often  reduces 
temperature,  relieves  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  pro- 
motes in  every  way  the  comfort  of  the  fever  patient.  Although  the 
free  use  of  water  is  advisable,  excess  is  possible/  overloading  and 
distending  the  stomach,  and  producing  irritation  and  vomiting. 
When  these  effects  are  not  produced  the  supply  should  generally  be 
unlimited. 

The  space  occupied  with  the  pathology  of  the  pyrexial  state,  and 
particularly  that  devoted  to  simple,  non-specific  fevers,  may  seem  out 
of  proportion  to  that  which  will  be  given  to  some  of  the  particular 
and  more  severe  diseases.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  general  subject  of 
fever  will  be  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  preparation  for  a  more 
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ready  and  fall  understanding  of  its  different  varieties ;  and  many  of 
the  principles,  pathological  and  therapeutical,  concerned  in  non-spe- 
cific fevers  are  applicable  to  other  forms,  and  to  the  allied  condition 
of  inflammation  as  well. 

This  full  discussion  of  the  simple  fevers,  which  are  Ics?  severe,  and 
in  themselves  of  less  interest  than  many  of  the  specific  fevers,  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  so  lengthy  an  account  of  the  latter. 

Time  will  be  saved,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  particular  spe- 
cific fevers  obtained,  by  a  careful  study  of  what  has  preceded* 


SPECIFIC  FEVERS. 

Specific  fevers  have  already  been  defined  substantially  as  those 
which  depend  upon  peculiar  poisons,  which  present  some  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  which  ordinarily  pursue  a  somewhat  definite 
course. 

The  present  views  respecting  the  character  of  the  poison  producing 
them,  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  their  entertainment,  have  also  been 
given  in  discussing  the  general  pathology  of  fevers,  and  additional 
facts  and  influences  will  be  referred  to  in  the  account  to  be  given  of 
the  special  forms.  Following  the  arrangement  in  our  classification, 
the  first  in  order  are  the 
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The  loading  characteristic  in  the  phenomena  of  these  fevers,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  is  a  marked  periodicity,  and  hence  the  name  Period- 
ical Fevers  has  boon  applied,  distinguishing  them  from  those  having 
loss  of  this  fluctuating  character,  and  which  are  called  Continued 
Fovors. 

Bristowo  applies  the  term  ague  to  all  the  varieties  of  malarial 
fovors,  and  ilofinos  ague  as  a  **ppocifie  non-contagious  fever  produced 
by  malaria,  oliaraetorizoil  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  recurring 
attacks  of  fovor,  attondini  each  with  a  cold,  a  hot,  and  a  sweating 
stage,  and  huvins;  an  indofinito  duration,  and  a  tendency  to  recur, 
which  niav  last  for  manv  years  or  during  a  whole  life."  But  some 
forms  of  malarial  fovor  an^  not  charaotorizoil  by  the  three  stages,  well 
dofinoil.  as  indioatiHl :  and  although  the  spleen  is  more  or  less  en- 
larj^nl  jis  a  nilo,  yot  it  is  enlarged  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  constantly 
in  ontorio  or  typhoid  fever,  if  not  to  the  same  extent ;  and  this 
enlargement  of  tiie  spUvu  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic  or  severe 
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to  entitie  it  to  be  placed  as  the  leading  phenomenon  of  the  disease. 
Although  it  has  a  tendency  to  recur,  and  in  rare  cases,  and  where 
neglected,  it  may  do  so  for  several  years  when  the  patient  is  removed 
from  the  exciting  cause,  yet  it  gives  too  strong  an  impression  of  it« 
persistency  to  say  that  it  may  last  during  the  whole  of  life. 

Those  who  have  seen  whole  communities  affected  with  it,  who 
have  seen  them  continue  in  the  same  locality,  where  individuals  occa- 
sionally suffer  from  it,  showing  the  cause  in  some  degree  to  still  exist, 
and  yet  have  seen  that  same  community  as  healthy,  as  vigorous,  as 
enterprising,  and  as  efficient  as  any  other,  come  to  look  upon  it  as 
not  so  formidable  and  permanent  an  affection,  when  properly  treated, 
as  those  knowing  less  about  it  suppose. 

It  is  unquestionably  not  communicable  from  person  to  person, 
and  is  as  certainly  dependent  upon  a  peculiar  specific  poison ;  and, 
though  its  duration  is  not  as  definite  as  in  other  specific  fevers,  it  yet 
has  a  tendency  to  a  spontaneous  termination,  and  its  recurrences  gen- 
erally in  time  lose  their  severity  and  persistency,  and  a  good  degree  of 
acclimation,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  soon  acquired.  Had  all  who  had 
been  attacked  with  the  disease  followed  the  advice  given  by  authors 
whose  observations  have  been  in  large  cities,  where  the  disease  is 
almost  unknown,  and  removed  from  the  locality  where  they  were 
attacked,  the  greater  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  North- 
west would  have  been  abandoned  ;  and  the  great  granaiy  of  the  world 
would  have  been  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  roving 
savages,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  a  great  centre  of  enterprise  and  in- 
telligence. 

But  a  few  sentences  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of*  this  class  of 
diseases,  and  a  particular  description  of  its  different  varieties  is 
required. 

Although  malarial  fevers  all  depend  upon  the  same  general  cause, 
are  constantly  running  into  each  other,  and  are  therefore  specifically 
the  same,  yet  the  phenomena  of  the  different  varieties  are  so  dissimi- 
lar as  to  require,  for  the  purposes  of  description  and  study,  the 
divisions  made  in  the  table  of  classification,  into  Intermittent,  Remit- 
tent, and  Pernicious  forms. 


INTEBMITTENT  FEVEB — AGUE. 

The  intermittent  variety  is  the  least  severe,  but  most  characteristic 
form  of  the  disease.  In  its  somewhat  milder  forms  it  is  generally 
called,  in  the  localities  of  its  greater  prevalence,  the  common  ague. 
This  variety  is  marked  by  four  well-defined  conditions  during  each 
evolution  of  its  phenomena.    There  is,  first,  the  cold  stage,  or  chilly 
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resembling  the  description  of  the  cold  stage  of  fevers  m  general,  bufc 
usually  more  decided  than  in  other  forms  of  fever.  Sometimes  pro- 
droma  of  general  indisposition,  with  coated  tongue,  a  sense  of  weight 
in  the  regions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  a  slight  jaundiced  condi- 
tion precede ;  but  often  the  attack  is  sudden.  In  the  midst  of  the 
usual  state  of  health  the  face  becomes  pale  and  shrunken,  the  lips 
blue,  the  hands  cold  and  shriveled,  and  the  nails  purple  or  lead  col- 
ored at  their  base.  An  intense  sense  of  coldness  seizes  the  whole 
body,  the  papillas  of  the  skin  often  rising  in  prominences,  giving  the 
appearance  of  what  is  called  '^  goose-flesh  ;"  the  teeth  chatter,  the 
whole  body  is  agitated  and  shaking,  as  when  plunged  into  cold  water ; 
the  breath  is  short,  and  the  voic^  abrupt  and  interrupted.  The  patient 
seeks  a  fire ;  but  this  gives  little  relief  to  the  sensations ;  thirst 
soon  occurs ;  sometimes  pain  in  different  organs  ;  occasionally  there 
are  nausea  and  vomiting ;  a  feeble  and  contracted  pulse,  and  some- 
times great  prostration  of  all  the  vital  functions. 

This  cold  stage  varies  very  much  in  intensity  and  duration,  con- 
tinuing sometimes  only  some  minutes,  at  others,  two  or  three  hours, 
or  even  longer ;  but  usually  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  the  hot  stage  succeeds.  During  the  cold  stage, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  is  low,  that  of  the  blood,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  in  the  deep  cavities,  and  often  even  of 
the  trunk,  is  above  the  normal.  As  less  heat  is  lost  during  this  stage 
from  the  small  quantity  of  blood  at  the  sui-face,  and  from  the  in- 
creased covering  and  the  application  of  external  warmth  ;  and  as  dur- 
ing the  approach  of  the  hot  stage  the  increased  heat  production  comes 
on  with  more  force,  the  temperature  rises  very  rapidly  and  obtains  a 
great  height,  often  105°  or  106°,  and  sometimes  even  more,  and  the 
hot  stage  is  fully  developed.  The  blood  now  comes  to  the  surface,  the 
face  is  red  and  expanded,  the  pulse  becomes  full  and  strong,  the  sense 
of  heat  intense,  though  for  a  time  an  occasional  sense  of  creeping  cold- 
ness will  alternate.  Pain  now  occurs  in  the  head  and  back,  and 
throughout  the  body,  often  very  severely.  There  is  great  thirst,  loss 
of  appetite,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting ;  the  mind  is  excited, 
sometimes  to  delirium,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  generally 
very  great.  The  secretion  of  urine  during  the  cold  stage  is  usually 
abundant,  and  is  of  a  pale  color.  During  the  hot  stage  it  is  more 
variable  in  amount,  still  often  free,  but  now  high  colored,  and  con- 
taining free  quantities  of  urea  and  urat^es.  The  tongue  throughout 
is  coated  more  or  less ;  during  the  cold  stage  it  is  often  bluish,  but 
during  the  hot  stage  it  is  often  red  and  dry.  In  short,  the  patient  has 
all  the  phenomena  of  fever  of  a  high  grade  of  intensity. 

This  hot  stage  is  very  variable  in  duration,  sometimes  continuing 
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not  more  than  an  hour,  at  others,  ten  or  twelve  hours,  bnt  commonly, 
in  what  is  called  common  ague,  not  more  than  fonr  or  five  hours. 

The  third  or  sweating  stage  now  comes  on,  sometimes  with  a  free 
sweat  and  rapid  subsidence  of  the  heat,  and  at  other  times  the  sweat 
breaks  out  to  dry  up  again — the  increased  heat-production  continuing 
for  a  time.  The  abnormal  temperature  during  the  sweating  stage 
entirely  subsides,  towever;  the  pains  disappear,  and  the  patient,  though 
feeling  weak  and  languid,  with  an  unpleasant  taste  in  his  mouth,  and 
a  disagreeable,  peculiar  odor  of  his  reeking  body,  is,  in  his  first  ex- 
perience, no  less  astonished  than  gratified  at  his  suddenly  improved 
condition.  This  sweating  stage  also  varies  in  its  continuance  from 
less  than  an  hour  to  two  or  three  hours.  The  sweat  has  an  acid  re- 
action, has  abundant  salts  and  organic  matter,  especially  fat  acids,  to 
which  its  odor  is  chiefly  due.  The  urine  is  acid,  has  a  free  quantity 
of  pigment,  and  generally  abounds  in  urates  and  uric  acid.  The 
amount  of  urea  is  generally  increased  as  the  temperature  increases, 
but  during  the  sweating  stage  and  the  apyretic  period  it  is  often  below 
the  normal  amount. 

The  fourth  condition,  or  that  of  apyrexia,  follows  the  sweating ; 
the  appetite  may  return,  and  though  the  feelings  of  vigorous  health 
are  not  experienced,  and  the  tongue  remains  coated,  etc.,  the  phe- 
nomena of  fever  disappear.  This  state  continues  until  the  next  par- 
oxysm, which,  according  to  the  type,  may  be  tw^enty-four,  forty-eight, 
or  rarely  seventy-two  hours  from  the  time  of  the  first  attack. 

The  term  Intermitting  Fever  is  often  applied  to  a  variety  rather 
more  severe  than  the  form  just  described ,  or  at  least  to  one  where, 
during  the  period  of  apyrexia,  the  relief  of  the  general  symptoms  is 
not  80  complete,  and  where  the  cold  stage  is  not  so  well  marked  by 
convulsive  shakings  ;  and,  further,  where  the  hot  stage  is  rather  more 
protracted.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  always  made,  and  the 
terms  Intermitting  Fever  and  Ague  may  be  indiscriminately  and  prop- 
erly applied  to  all  the  cases  where  a  period  of  apyrexia  occurs. 

Left  to  itself,  intermitting  fever  is  variable  and  indefinite  in  its 
course  and  duration,  but  is  generally  protracted ;  and  when  sponta- 
neously subsiding  after  long  continuance,  it  commonly  leaves  the 
system  in  an  anaemic  and  debilitated  state,  with  enlarged  spleen,  con- 
gested and  otherwise  altered  liver,  frequently  with  moderate  dropsical 
conditions,  and  general  derangement  of  the  secretions,  and  with  a 
special  liability  to  recurrence  of  attacks. 

The  other  forms  of  malarial  fever,  the  remittent  and  perniciouSy 
are  simply  varieties  with  the  intermittent  of  one  species  of  ixjriodical 
fever,  but  they  differ  so  much  in  phenomena  as  to  require  a  separate 
consideration. 
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In  common  agne,  as  we  have  scon,  tho  stages  are  well  marked. 
The  chill  of  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  is  followed  by  a 
fever  usually  of  a  longer  continuance,  and  this  by  a  relieving  sweat 
and  a  period  of  the  absence  of  these  phenomena.  The  picture  of  ague 
would,  however,  be  very  incomplete  if  some  marked  deviations  from 
this  type  were  not  mentioned. 

One  of  the  most  important  in  its  effects,  and  therefore  essential  to 
be  recognized,  is  what  is  popularly  called  "  Dumb  Ague,"  a  state  in 
which  the  ague  cause  is  operating,  often  severely,  but  where  the  usual 
stages  are  not  expressed.  There  are  usually  sensations  of  slight  chilli- 
ness, and  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  but  no  decided  rigors 
or  feverish  flushing  of  the  face,  and  generally  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  the  sweat.  The  blood-glands,  the  blood,  and  the  secretions  are  more 
rapidly  deteriorated  and  deranged  than  in  the  common  cases  of  well- 
expressed  ague.  From  the  obscurity  of  the  symptoms,  these  cases  are 
sometimes  not  recognized,  and  are  therefore  neglected ;  but  they 
require  even  more  prompt  treatment  than  the  ordinary  forms. 

In  other  cases  paroxysmal  neuralgias  appear  without  a  recognized 
chill  or  fever,  more  frequently  affecting  the  right  brow  than  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  often  not  as  readily  yielding  to  treatment  as 
most  other  forms  of  malarial  disease.  The  blood  deterioration  and 
glandular  derangements  are  not  as  marked  as  in  the  '^dumb  ague." 

In  other  cases,  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysm,  active  vomiting  and 
purging  occur,  at  first  perhaps  of  bile,  but  at  length  of  a  serous  fluid, 
and  often  so  profuse  as  to  simulate  the  symptoms  of  malignant  cholera 
— with  the  **  washer-woman's"  hands,  the  cold  sweats,  extreme  thirst, 
ashy  pale  or  leaden  surface,  tho  severe  cramps,  and  sometimes  collapse 
and  death.  These  results,  however,  are  much  more  easily  averted 
than  in  Asiatic  cholera.  Other  unusual  manifestations  and  compli- 
cations sometimes  occur,  and  other  diseases  attacking  those  whose 
systems  are  affected  with  malaria,  are  modified  by  this  influence,  the 
symptoms  often  assuming  a  degree  of  periodicity  not  usual  in  such 
diseases. 

The  period  intervening  between  the  cessation  of  one  paroxysm  and 
the  commencement  of  the  next,  is  called  the  Intermission  ;  that 
between  the  commencement  of  one  and  the  commencement  of  the  next, 
is  called  the  Interval.  There  are  different  types  of  ague  as  to  perio- 
dicity, and  these  types  arc  determined  by  the  length  of  the  interval. 

In  some  the  interval  is  twenty-four  hours  or  thereabout,  the  parox- 
ysms occurring  daily,  and  they  are  therefore  called  Quotidian  Ague& 

In  others  the  interval  is  forty-eight  hours,  more  or  loss,  and  the 
paroxysms  occur  every  second  day.  The  name  "  Tertian"  is  given  to 
this  type  of  ague. 
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When  the  paroxysm  occurs  only  on  each  third  day,  as  is  very  rarely 
the  case  in  the  Northwest,  the  term  Quartan  is  used. 

Other  varieties  are  mentioned  where  the  interval  is  still  longer,  but 
they  are  too  rare  to  require  notice. 

There  are  what  are  called  "Double  Tertians,"  where  a  paroxysm 
occurs  daily,  but  where  those  of  alternate  days  correspond  with  each 
other  in  the  hour  of  the  attack  and  in  their  characters,  while  the 
immediately  succeeding  paroxysms  do  not  thus  correspond.  There 
are  also  Anticipating  and  Retarding  cases.  In  the  former,  usually 
commencing  as  a  tertian,  each  paroxysm  occurs  earlier  in  the  day  than 
its  predecessor ;  while  in  the  latter,  usually  commencing  aa  a  quo- 
tidian, the  attacks  are  later  each  day.  In  the  one  case  the  tertian 
may  be  converted  into  a  quotidian,  and  in  the  other  the  quotidian 
into  a  tertian.  In  the  anticipating  variety  the  disease  is  regarded  as 
becoming  worse,  in  the  retarding  as  better.  Abrupt  changes  from 
the  quotidian  to  the  tertian,  and  from  the  tertian  to  the  quotidian, 
also  occur. 

Besides  these  there  are  very  rarely  erratic  or  irregular  types, 
observing  no  strict  order  of  periodicity. 

In  quotidians  the  paroxysms  more  commonly  occur  early  in  the 
day,  from  eight  to  eleven  o'clock,  while  in  tertians  they  occur  a  few 
hours  later,  near  midday,  and  sometimes  in  the  afternoon.  There  is, 
however,  no  uniformity  in  this  respect,  and  the  length  of  the  paroxysm 
does  not  depend  upon  the  type  as  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
attacks.  As  already  intimated,  agues  tend  to  self-limitation,  but  the 
period  of  spontaneous  subsidence  is  exceedingly  varied.  A  few  parox- 
ysms, or  even  a  single  one,  may  be  followed  by  spontaneous  recovery  ; 
or  the  disease,  in  varied  forms,  may  continue  for  long  periods.  In 
spontaneous  recoveries  and  returns  of  the  disease,  septenary  periods 
are  more  frequently  observed  than  others ;  the  changes  arc  more  likely 
to  occur  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first  days  from  the 
preceding  change  than  at  other  times.  The  reason  for  this,  as  for 
many  other  periodicities,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not 
enable  us  to  give.  In  the  neglected  and  protracted  cases,  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  sometimes  to  great  dimensions,  is  very  apt  to  occur,  and 
a  depraved  and  cachectic  condition  c^  an  extreme  character  is  some- 
times produced.  Besides  the  spleen  ;  the  liver,  the  mesenteric  glands, 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  and  the  brain,  may  suffer 
structurally,  with  corresponding  changes  of  function.  Blood  poison- 
ing, anaemia,  tissue  perversions,  neuralgias,  hemorrhages,  or  dropsy 
may  follow.  These  conditions,  as  accompaniments  or  sequelae,  are  apt 
to  attend  intermittent  fever,  though  when  the  disease  is  speedily 
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arrested  the  care  is  often  complete  and  permanent.  The  longer  it  is 
allowed  to  run^  the  more  likely  are  relapses  to  occur,  and  the  greater 
are  the  derangements  of  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  blood,  and  the  gen- 
eral system. 

The  long  continuance  of  ague,  or  its  frequent  relapses,  showing 
that  the  morbid  influence  continues  in  the  system,  often  produce  very 
serious  results.  The  spleen  becomes  enlarged,  and  its  blood-produc- 
ing functions  perverted.  The  blood  loses  many  of  its  red  corpuscles, 
while  the  white  increase  in  number,  but  diminish  in  size  ;  a  dropsical 
tendency  is  manifested  in  oedema,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  often  by  effusion  in  the  peritoneum,  and  an  anaemic  appearance 
is  marked. 

The  liver  is  enlarged  and  otherwise  structurally  and  functionally 
changed ;  a  jaundiced  appearance  is  commonly  present^  the  urine  is 
loaded  with  bile,  the  stools  clay-colored,  palpitations  of  the  heart  and 
venous  hums  appear  ;  epistaxis  and  profuse  menstruations  sometimes 
take  place ;  the  appetite  is  variable,  sometimes  nearly  lost,  and  at 
others  ravenous,  but  the  digestion  is  imperfect,  and  the  malarial 
cachexia  is  developed.  The  change  of  color  in  the  skin  and  other 
tissues  is  not  due  alone  to  the  presence  in  them  of  bile,  but  also  to  the 
conversion  in  tlie  spleen  of  hsematine  into  pigment,  which  becomes 
distributed  over  the  body.  This  material  often  obstructs  minute 
vessels,  and  doubtless  does  much  mischief,  and  may  conduce  to  the 
production  of  nephritis,  sclerosis,  and  amyloid  and  other  degenera- 
tions of  di^erent  organs,  neuralgias  and  various  nervous  affec- 
tions. All  these  results  may  follow  from  a  neglected  common  ague, 
but  they  also  follow  more  serious  malarial  diseases,  and  will  be  briefly 
referred  to  again. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  progress  of  common  agues,  local  irritations, 
congestions,  and  sometimes  inflammations  may  complicate  the  cases. 
When  inflammatory  complications  are  present,  the  type  of  fever  is 
changed,  the  intermissions  arc  lost  or  become  less  perfect,  and  each 
paroxysm  of  fever  aggravates  the  local  disease.  In  such  cases  the 
malarial  element  may  be  obscured,  but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
locality  of  the  patient,  by  his  having  had  previous  attacks,  by  the 
greater  periodicity  of  the  symptoms — aggravations  at  particular  periods 
of  the  day,  especially  if  such  aggravations  appear  in  the  forenoons — 
and  often  by  the  fever  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  local 
disease,  and  not  so  fully  following  its  changes. 

Ague  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Hectic  Fever  by  the  absence  of 
chronic  suppurative  or  other  local  disease  ;  by  the  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  feverish  heat  over  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and  partic- 
ularly by  the  relieving,  instead  of  the  depressing  and  uncomfortable 
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sweaty  and  by  its  occarrcnce  in  tho  daytime^  at  least  as  often  as  in 
the  night ;  also  by  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  ague  perspiration,  by  the 
exposure  to  the  malarious  influence,  by  the  effect  upon  the  spleen  and 
liver,  and  by  the  general  character  of  the  symptoms  and  appearance 
of  the  patient. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  nndcr  proper  treatment,  is  exceed- 
ingly ftfvorablo  as  to  the  arrest  of  the  course  of  the  disease;  and 
'^common  ague''  is  seldom  immediately  fatal  when  left  to  itself. 
Some  cases,  however,  persist  in  recurring,  especially  if  permitted  to 
continue  long  before  interruption  ;  and  even  in  the  common  forms  of 
the  disease,  alarming  and  even  fatal  results  occasionally  follow. 
Various  historical  persons  in  England  and  elsewhere  have  died  of 
ague ;  and  Shakespeare,  who  is  true  to  facts  and  nature,  made  his 
Falstaff  die  of  what  Mrs.  Quickly  called  a  ^^ quotidian  tertian,"  indi- 
cating that  ague  was  not  an  nncommon  cause  of  death  at  the  time 
represented.  The  remitting  form  of  malarial  fever  is  much  more 
dangerous,  and  the  pernicious  variety  is  fatal  when  left  to  itself. 

The  severer  forms  of  malarial  fever,  remitting  and  pernicious,  re- 
semble other  diseases  from  which  they  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished, but  this  hereafter. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  ague  is  now  universally  considered  to 
be  some  poisonous  material  belonging  to  particular  localities,  which 
haft  received  the  name  of  malaria,  or  more  distinctively,  marsh  miasm 
or  paludal  miasm.  The  existence  of  this  material  has  not  been 
physically  and  conclusively  demonstrated,  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
inferred  from  its  effects. 

Signer  Tommasi,  of  Rome,  and  Professor  Klebs,  of  Prague,  in  the 
Bpring  of  1879,  made  some  investigations  into  the  physical  cause  of 
marsh  fever,  in  which  they  report  the  discovery  of  a  microscopic 
fungus  in  the  Agro  Romano,  which  they  alleged  produced  the  phe- 
nomena of  ague  in  animals  to  which  the  fungi  were  administered. 
These  experimenters  gave  the  name  ot  Bacillus  Malaria  to  the  fungus ; 
but  these  observations  have  not  been  sufficiently  confirmed  to  enable 
us  to  regard  the  question  settled  as  to  the  form  of  matter  constituting 
the  malarial  poison. 

The  particular  class  of  diseases  called  malarial  are  found  to  pro- 
vail  in  certain  localities,  independent  of  the  habits  and  all  other  con- 
ditions of  the  people.  Persons  going  to  these  infected  localities,  who 
are  not  acclimated,  take  the  disease,  whether  there  happen  to  be  others 
there  affected  with  it  or  not ;  and  proximity  to,  or  avoidance  of,  the 
persons  ill  with  the  disease  has  no  perceptible  effect  upon  its  occur- 
rence.   In  namerous  instances,  persons  residing  at  a  distance  of  from 
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one  to  a  few  miles  from  a  locality  wtiere  the  disoese  originates, 
fn'O  from  it  while  there  are  no  wimle,  or  when  the  winde  blow  ea  hb 
to  carry  the  air  from  the  iufected  locality  away  from  their  resideuoes  ; 
but  when  the  wind  changes  so  as  to  bring  the  air  from  the  iDfectCHl 
reo-ion  to  these  persons,  they  take  the  disease.  In  other  very  nuDiei^ 
CHS  cases,  persons  I'eniaining  in  localities  free  from  the  diEease,  and 
who  have  been  exempt  for  long  periods,  have  taken  it  when  new  coil 
has  been  broken  up,  or  when  a  portion  of  tlie  ground  has  becu  inun- 
dated, the  water  dntwn  off,  and  the  earth  exposed  to  the  sun.  Pereons 
susceptible  to  the  ague  rigitiug  in  the  night  or  early  nioruing  a  par- 
ticular locality,  as  the  marshy  nce-fields  of  South  Carolina,  are  almost 
sure  to  take  the  disease ;  while  they  can  visit  the  same  place  in  the 
daytime  with  comparative  impunity.  These,  and  numerous  other 
similar  factf,  prove  conclusively  that  there  is  an  influence  belonging 
to  some  localities,  which  does  nut  Iwlong  to  others,  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  disGase ;  and  the  facts  respecting  the  inBucnce  of  winds, 
together  with  other  corroborating  evidence,  show  satisfactorily  th»t 
the  itifluenec  is  connected  with  a  material  substance.  The  nature  of 
that  substance,  in  the  absence  of  its  uctual  detection  and  of  positive 
proof  of  the  particular  kind  of  substiince  producing  the  effoel.  most 
l>e  conjectural ;  and  vurions  conjectures  have  been  indulged.  From 
numerous  analogiis  and  considerations  there  is  the  strongest  proba- 
bility that  the  material  is  organic  and  vegetable,  or  in  that  border 
land  bi^tween  the  vegetable  nnd  animal  organisms.  In  what  form  it 
enters  the  body,  whether  it  multiplies  there,  and  if  so.  in  what 
manner;  and  what  changes  it  effects  in  order  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease,  are  matters  entirely  unknown,  and  respecting 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speculate.  Of  the  conditioua  of 
localities  which  give  rise  to  its  production,  we  have  more  knowledge, 
and  they  are  worthy  of  being  carefully  inquired  into. 

Ague  districts  are  found  scattered  here  and  there  over  all  the  xones 
of  the  earth  except  the  frigid  ;  but  the  poison,  as  a  rule,  is  more 
intense  and  more  severe  in  its  effects  the  nearer  the  equator.  The 
localities  of  its  production  are  usually  not  far  above  the  sea-level,  and 
are  low  compared  with  their  surroundings  ;  and  yet  those  living  upon 
a  bluff  a  few  hundred  feet  above,  but  near,  a  low  spot  where  the  poison 
is  supposed  to  be  produced,  are  sometimes  more  seriouflly  and  more 
generally  affected  than  those  nearer  the  source  and  on  a  lower  level. 
It  seems  to  have  n  specific  gravity  which  causes  it,  sometimea  at  leiut, 
to  rise  some  distnnee  above  the  surface,  but  it  is  not  found  in  moun- 
tainous regions.  These  malaria-prodncing  localities  are  usually  moist 
and  alluvial,  with  abundant  vegetation  ;  (nit  sometimes  the  poison  is 
produced  on  comparatively  dry  and  sandy  plains  when   the  virgin 
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soil  18  broken  by  the  plow,  or  when  deeper  excayations  are  made.  A 
certain  amount  and  duration  of  summer  heat  seems  necessary  to  its 
existence,  and  it  is  not  produced  during  the  frosts  of  winter.  The 
season  of  the  year  when  diseases  from  malaria  most  prevail  in  the 
Northwest  is  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn  ;  and  they  are 
particularly  likely  to  occur  when  the  first  part  of  the  warm  season  is 
wet  and  the  latter  part  dry.  Drying  of  the  soil  after  inundation,  in 
a  malarious  region,  is  particularly  productive  of  the  poison. 

No  single  condition  which  has  as  yet  been  traced  necessarily  pro- 
duces this  substance.  It  certainly  is  not  high  temperature  alone,  for 
some  of  the  hottest  regions  are  free  from  it.  It  cannot  be  water  and 
aqueous  vapor,  for  many  of  the  most  wet  and  foggy  places  are  exempt 
from  its  influence,  and  it  prevails  more  in  the  season  of  drought  than 
of  rain.  It  cannot  depend  simply  upon  decaying  vegetable  matter,  as 
that  takes  place,  sometimes  on  a  large  scale,  where  ague  never  comes, 
and  ague  often  appears  where  no  such  decay  is  taking  place.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  depend  on  human  excreta  or  contamination,  or  on  the 
presence  of  animal  matter  in  any  form,  as  it  is  far  less  likely  to  prevail 
in  crowded  cities  than  in  the  open  country.  Notwithstanding  this  list 
of  negations,  the  facts  warrant  certain  positive  conclusions  respecting 
the  conditions  of  its  production. 

1.  Malaria  is  produced  in  the  soil  and  emanates  from  it  in  certain 
localities. 

2.  The  conditions  of  the  soil  and  locality  most  favorable  to  its  pro- 
duction are  moisture,  or  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness,  with  a 
free  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  in  a  low  altitude,  and  where  there 
is  a  large  amount  and  long  continuance  of  summer  heat. 

3.  The  upturning  of  virgin  soil,  or  soil  long  undisturbed,  and  its 
exposure  to  a  summer  sun. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  tliat  these  conditions  are  such  as  are  favorable 
to  vegetable  life  and  growth,  and  they  suggest  the  probability  of  the 
poison  being  a  micmscopic  vegetable  organism,  but  one  which  has  as 
yet  eluded  distinct  recognition.  This  will  not  be  so  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  with  all  the  aids  to  our  senses — tlie  telescope  for 
magnitudes  and  the  microscope  for  the  minute — we  can  still  become 
cognizant  of  only  a  small  area  in  the  infinity  of  magnitude  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  minuteness  on  the  other. 

There  are  certain  conditions  favonng  the  spread  and  reception  of 
this  poison  into  the  system  and  promoting  its  effects  there,  which  are 
sufflciently  obvious.  It  seems  to  be  attracted  by  moisture,  and  is  car- 
ried from  the  earth  by  fog  and  vapor,  and  to  whatever  height  they 
may  arise  the  poison  may  be  carried.  Hence  exposure  to  the  night  or 
early  morning  air  in  malarious  regions,  when  vapors  rise  and  prevail, 
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is  particularly  dangerous.  This  has  long  been  understood,  and 
Shakespeare  makes  Portia  reproach  Brutus  for  **  daring  the  vile  con- 
tagion of  the  night "  in  malarious  Borne.  Winds  may  carry  the  poi- 
son to  a  greater  distance — sometimes  for  a  few  miles  from  its  source, 
but  not  farther — and  a  sheet  of  water  interposed,  which  attracts  it,  or 
a  screen  of  wood,  serves  to  some  extent  as  a  protection.  In  free  mov- 
ing air,  and  especially  when  its  oxygen. is  in  an  active  condition  of 
ozone,  as  it  usually  is  in  pine  forests,  the  malaria  is  soon  dispersed  and 
oxidized,  or  in  some  way  destroyed.  Pine  and  cypress  forests  are 
regarded  as  opposing  its  effects. 

Acclimation — accustomed  exposure  to  malaria — has  a  decided 
effect  in  preventing  and  modifying  its  action ;  but  complete  exemp- 
tion in  all  cases  does  not  occur,  at  least  until  after  some  generations. 
The  dark  races,  particularly  the  African,  are  much  less  subject  to  its 
influence  than  the  white ;  and  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of 
acclimation,  of  accommodation  and  selection  during  unknown  gener- 
ations in  the  malarious  jungles  of  their  native  regions.  Africans,  at 
least  after  a  few  generations  in  non-malarious  regions,  become  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  poison  when  exposed  to  it  Negroes  in  our 
country  not  unfrequently  have  the  ague.  In  Africa  they  generally,  if 
not  universally,  escape  in  regions  where  white  men  are  intensely 
affected. 

Though  malaria  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  whole  ague  series  of 
diseases,  yet  there  are  certain  predisposing  causes  which  favor  its 
effects.  Those  conditions  are,  fatigue,  exposure — especially  in  the 
niglit — loss  of  rest,  bad  or  insufficient  food,  irregularities,  or  anything 
which  debilitates  or  deranges  the  system. 

The  period  of  attack  after  exposure  to  the  specific  cause,  or  the 
period  of  its  incubation — the  latent  period  of  the  poison — is  exceed- 
ingly various.  In  what  form  the  poison  or  its  effects  remain  in  the 
system  during  this  period,  and  how  it  influences  the  organism  or  any 
of  its  parts,  is  not  known.  We  only  know  that  the  exposed  persons 
remain  in  apparently  good  health — it  may  be  for  a  few  days,  or  even 
for  a  few  hours  only,  or  it  may  be  for  some  years — when  the  charac- 
teristic phenomena  appear.  Sometimes,  however,  the  health  soems  to 
suffer  in  a  general  way,  without  definitely  characteristic  symptoms, 
for  some  time  before  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  ague  occur ;  but  not 
unfrequently  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  malaria  for 
long  periods  after  any  possible  exposure  to  it  at  its  sources,  and  then 
the  disease  suddenly  appears.  In  these  cases  the  attacks  are  apt  to  be 
recurrent  and  the  disease  more  obstinate  than  when  it  appears  soon 
after  exposure  and  at  the  source  of  the  poison.  These  facts  are  at 
present  without  satisfactory  explanation. 
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Pathology. — We  have  considered  the  more  perceptible  phenomena 
of  intermitting  fever,  and  mentioned  the  principal  known  facts  of  its 
causes.  It  now  remains  to  give  an  account  of  its  Morbid  Anatomy  and 
Pathology,  and  its  treatment. 

In  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  malarial 
poison,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  effects  are  produced,  we  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  statement  that  its  pathology  is  obscure ;  and  we  may 
add  that  morbid  anatomy  throws  but  little  light  upon  it.  We  are 
confident  that  a  poison,  probably  a  living  one,  is  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  that  by  its  own  presence,  or  some  peculiar  substance  or  in- 
fluence, the  production  of  which  it  induces,  a  changed  state  results, 
and  that  for  an  indefinite  period,  at  irregular  intervals,  more  or  less 
distinctly  periodical  attacks  of  fever  occur,  attended  with  rapid  de- 
struction of  tissue,  congestion  of  internal  organs,  high  temperature, 
and  the  general  perversions  of  a  decided  febrile  state.  We  know 
farther  that  the  sweating  stage  tends  to  relieve  the  symptoms  ;  and 
from  the  freedom  and  peculiar  odor  of  the  perspiration,  and  the 
relief  following,  we  infer  that  in  the  paroxysm  some  injurious  material 
is  eliminated  from  the  system.  But  where  the  original  poison  lurks, 
why  it  acts  periodically,  and  how  it  produces  its  effects,  wc  have  not 
learned.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that,  whatever  effects 
may  or  may  not  bo  directly  produced  by  the  poison  on  molecules, 
cells,  and  fibres  of  the  various  tissues,  or  upon  the  blood-vessels  or  the 
blood,  the  lymphatics  or  the  lymph,  or  upon  the  substance  and  func- 
tions of  any  particular  organs,  impressions  upon  the  brain  and  nerves, 
and  the  action  of  this  nervous  system,  especially  the  sympathetic,  have 
much  to  do  in  the  production  of  the  morbid  results.  It  is  probable 
that  the  enlargement  and  other  changes  of  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and 
other  glands,  and  the  modification  of  their  functions,  however  im- 
portant they  may  be  in  inducing  some  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  are 
only  secondary  effects  of  deranged  organic  nerve  action. 

The  most  constant  anatomical  lesion  discoverable  after  death  is  en- 
largement of  the  spleen.  This  organ  becomes  distended  with  blood,  but 
whether  more  than  its  anatomical  structure  and  connections  will  account 
for  in  the  general  internal  congestions  which  occur,  or  whether  there  is 
some  special  influence  exerted  upon  that  organ,  is  not  fully  determined. 
Probably  some  special  affinity  exists  between  the  poison  and  the 
gpleen,  and  a  special  influence  is  exerted  upon  it.  It  is  more  suscepti- 
ble to  a  morbid  influence  from  the  poison  than  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  different  articles — medicines  and  poisons — operate  specially 
npofn  different  organs.  The  liver  is  also  generally  engorged  and  in- 
creased in  bulky  and  sometimes  degenerated  (amyloid).    Congestion 
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of  considerable  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  observed, 
and  hemorrhage  sometimes  takes  place  from  the  mucous  surface  into 
the  substance  of  the  organs,  and  in  recent  cases  the  spleen  particularly 
is  soft  and  friable,  and  of  a  deep  wine  color.  Portal  congestions  occur 
in  all  forms  of  malarial  fevers,  and  congestion  of  the  liver  sometimes 
produces  the  nutmeg  appearance. 

In  long-continued  cases,  where  there  have  been  many  attacks,  en- 
largement, hyperplasia,  and  induration  of  the  spleen  and  liver  are 
commonly  found.  Not  unfrcquently  a  dark  or  slaty  discoloration  of 
these  organs  is  present,  due,  it  is  thought,  to  disintegration  of  blood 
corpuscles,  and  their  conversion  into  pigment  granules.  In  the  liver 
minute  extravasations  of  blood  take  place  into  the  capsule  of  Glisson 
and  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  leading  to  the  discoloration ;  and  in  the 
spleen,  similar  changes  of  the  blood  in  the  intermediate  blood-passages 
take  place.  These  pigment  granules  in  the  spleen  are  apt  to  escape 
and  enter  the  general  circulation,  and  becoming  arrested  in  the  capil- 
laries of  different  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  brain,  and  kidneys,  cause 
them  to  be  discolored,  while  interfering  more  or  less  with  their  func- 
tions. Various  changes  in  the  blood  corpuscles  have  been  noticed, 
but  not  with  such  frequency  or  uniformity  of  results  as  to  justify 
definite  statements  on  the  subject.  The  proportion  of  white  corpuscles 
is  frequently  very  perceptibly  increased,  while  the  red  corpuscles  and 
the  albumen  are  diminished,  and  the  quantity  of  pigment  is  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  hssmatine.  The  lesions  of  the  blood-producing 
organs — the  spleen,  liver,  lymphatic  glands — and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intostines,  and  the  destructive  effect  of  the  fever  heat,  account 
for  the  impoverished  and  changed  condition  of  the  blood. 


TREATMENT  OF   INTERMITTING   FEVER — AGUE. 

The  treatment  of  thi3,  a3  of  other  diseases,  may  be  divided  into 
prophylactic  and  remedial.  The  prophylactic  treatment  of  ague  will 
be  inferred  from  the  account  given  of  its  causes.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  draining  marshy,  malarious  districts,  when 
practicable,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  stagnant  water  in 
wet  times,  and  the  subsequent  drying  off  which  so  encourages  the 
production  of  the  miasm.  Many  infected  localities  have  thus  been 
made  healthy.  The  clearing  away  from  such  localities  of  dead  and 
decaying  timber,  and  the  underwood  and  jungle,  will  also  be  im- 
portant. The  cultivation  of  new  soil,  though  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  malaria  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  process,  results  in  the 
diminution  and  eradication  of  the  miasm.  As  a  rule,  the  older  and 
more  thoroughly  cultivated  a  locality,  the  less  ague  occurs ;  but  it 
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should  be  stated  that  this  rule  is  subject  to  exceptions,  and  that  ague  is 
occasionally  found  in  old  and  well -cultivated  localities.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York  City  this  disease  has  prevailed  for  years  past, 
and  more  recently  it  has  appeared  along  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
even  among  the  hills  of  Western  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  unknown 
before.  In  many  places  in  the  West,  where  ague  was  exceedingly 
prevalent  in  the  early  settlement,  it  has  almost,  and  in  some  places 
entirely  disappeared,  as  tlie  localities  became  more  thoroughly  culti- 
vated and  densely  inhabited.  In  and  about  Rome,  though  cultivated 
after  a  fashion  for  centuries,  ague  still  prevails. 

The  inhabitants  of  malarious  regions,  during  the  season  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  poison,  should  be  careful  as  to  exposure  in  the  night  or 
early  morning,  when  there  is  more  of  the  poison  in  the  air ;  should  avoid 
getting  wet,  or  lying  or  sitting  upon  the  ground  ;  should  use  only  fresh, 
pure  drinking  water,  or  if  this  be  not  attainable,  the  water  should  be 
boiled  ;  improper  articles  of  food,  excessive  fatigue,  and,  in  short,  all 
debilitating  and  disturbing  influences  should  be  guarded  against ;  and 
while  persons  are  well  no  medicine  is  needed.  The  taking  of  reiKJuted 
and  long-continued  doses  of  quinine,  or  other  antimalarial  specifics,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  attacks,  cannot  be  recommended.  Should 
[yersons,  as  in  the  case  of  a  marching  army  passing  through  a  limited 
malarious  region,  be  exposed  but  a  short  time  to  the  poison,  the  sys- 
tem might  perhaps  with  propriety  bo  kept  under  the  influence  of  the 
medicine  while  the  exposure  continued  ;  but  this  suggestion  rests  upon 
theoretical  considerations  rather  than  upon  experimental  facts.  In 
order  that  quinine  should  have  a  reliable  effect  in  counteracting  the 
iafluenee  of  malaria,  the  system  must  be  well  saturated  with  it,  and 
large  and  repeated  doses  must  be  given.  This  cannot  be  borne  in- 
definitely without  injury,  and  if  smaller  doses  are  occasionally  given 
and  attacks  occur,  as  they  are  liable  to,  the  system,  having  become 
iccustomed  to  the  quinine,  fails  to  respond  to  it  as  promptly  and  cer- 
tainlv  as  in  cases  where  it  has  not  been  thus  used. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  well  known  to  those 
of  large  experience  in  malarious  diseases,  that  in  repeated  and  long- 
continued  use,  the  antimalarial  power  of  quinine  is  diminished,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  common  language  of 
patients,  it  becomes  "worn  out."  In  our  late  civil  war,  when  the 
•nny  of  the  Union  was  oecnpving  the  malarious  Peninsula  of  Virginia, 
the  practice  wa«  tried  of  gi^ng  daily  rations  of  quinine  and  whiskey, 
bat  it  was  soon  abandoned  &«  useless,  or  worse  than  useless.  In  civil 
practice,  with  pereoDf  residing  in  a  malarious  region,  this  form  of 
attempted  propbylaxie  is  injurious.  Even  when  attacks  take  place 
and  are  recurrent,  imat  care  ehonld  be  taken  that  the  virtues  of  qui- 
18 
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nine  be  not  "worn  out"  by  protracted  use.  The  recommendation  of 
Sir  T.  Watson,  repeated  by  Bristowe,  that  persons  residing  in  mala- 
rious regions,  "  on  going  out  should  wear  charcoal  respirators,"  from 
its  impracticability,  excites  a  smile  ;  and  the  further  recommendation 
that  they  should  "  also  regularly  take  such  remedies  as  are  efQcacious 
in  curing  ague,"  must  be  condemned.  The  additional  advice  that 
*' persons  who  are  actually  attacked  with  the  disease  should  be  removed 
to  some  healthy  locality,"  if  strictly  carried  out  among  us,  would  have 
depopulated  many  of  the  fairest  and  now  most  healthy  portions  of  our 
country.  The  best  works  of  the  best  men,  when  dealing  with  subjects 
beyond  their  experience,  are  apt  to  be  marred  by  similar  tmpracticable 
or  injurious  recommendations.  All  practicable  prophylaxis  in  this 
disease  consists  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  locality,  in  avoid- 
ing night  exposure  (but  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  air  enters 
houses  from  without  or  respiration  could  not  long  be  sustained),  and 
in  observing  such  hygienic  regulations  as  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
vigorous  health.  When  the  disease  occurs,  it  must  be  met  by  appro- 
priate therapeutical  treatment,  and  to  a  description  of  this  we  shall 
now  proceed,  aided  by  such  lights  as  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
and  a  long  and  varied  experience  with  malarious  affections  may  afford. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever  is  naturally  divided 
into  symptomatic,  or  that  which  is  palliative  of  the  paroxysm,  and 
radical,  or  that  which  is  curative  of  the  disease. 

The  Palliative  Treatment  will,  of  course,  bo  varied  by  the  stage 
of  the  di:^caso  and  the  particular  symptoms  presented.  Dr.  Wilson 
Philips  long  ago  announced  the  doctrine  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
put  an  end  to  each  stage  by  inducing  that  which  is  to  succeed  it 
According  to  this,  in  the  cold  stage  we  should,  by  heat,  warm  drinks, 
etc.,  endeavor  to  bring  on  the  hot  stage,  and  in  the  latter,  the  sweat- 
ing stage  should  be  induced. 

The  cold  stage  is  frequently  so  short  or  so  light  as  to  require  little 
attention,  and  in  ordinary  cases,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  pro- 
tracted and  severe,  little  need  be  done.  The  patient  naturally  seeks 
external  warmth,  in  which  he  may  be  indulged,  but  the  relief  obtained 
by  it  is  not  great.  Special  palliative  means  for  this  stage  are  required 
only  when  it  is  unusually  severe,  or  when  it  occurs  in  the  aged  or 
fdbble.     In  such  cases  the  interference  may  be  important. 

As  the  chief  pathological  condition  is  that  of  internal  congestion, 
with  contraction  of  the  external  vessels,  the  spasmodically  contracted 
external  vessels  should  be  relaxed  and  the  blood  should  be  invited  to 
the  surface  and  extremities.  External  warmth  and  irritation,  hot  air 
or  warm  water,  or  mustard  baths,  warm  packing,  warm  bottles,  etc., 
as  recommended  in  some  cases  of  simple  fever,  will  have  some  effect. 
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Blood  may  be  retained  in  the  extremities  by  their  ligation,  putting 
a  fillet  about  the  thighs  and  the  arms  near  the  shoulder,  so  as  to 
detain  a  portion  of  the  venous,  but  not  to  interrupt  the  arterial  flow. 
This  necessarily  diminishes  the  quantity  in  the  internal  organs,  and 
thus  often  produces  great  relief  to  those  distended  and  suffering  parts, 
and  also  to  the  sensations  and  general  depressed  condition  of  the 
patient.  The  chilly  sensations  are  often  by  this  means  remarkably 
relieved.  The  free  application  of  dry  cups  and  the  use  of  Junot's 
cupping-boot  are  other  means  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose. 
A  bleeding  will  check  the  cold  stage,  as  long  ago  shown  by  Dr.  Mack- 
intosh, of  Edinburgh,  and  might  be  properly  practiced  in  cases  of 
decided  plethora,  but  it  is  almost  always  unnecessary^  and  would  gen- 
erally be  injurious  by  depriving  the  system  of  its  needed  circulating 
fluid,  and  tending  to  increase  the  anaemia  and  debility  so  constantly 
following  the  disease.  Still,  the  injury  and  danger  of  the  loss  of  blood 
are  often  exaggerated,  and  present  relief  to  all  the  disturbing  symp- 
toms would  frequently  be  obtained  by  it.  Not  only  former  practice, 
but  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  hemorrhages  supports  this  statement. 

Other  means  for  relaxing  spasm  of  external  vessels  and  relieving 
the  internal  congestion  and  depression  may  be  required.  Opiates, 
chloroform,  ether,  camphor,  ammonia,  etc.,  are  remedies  applicable 
to  this  state.  Chloroform  in  doses  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm, 
in  a  proper  vehicle,  by  the  stomach,  generally  produces  very  speedy 
and  marked  relief.  Ether  produces  a  somewhat  similar  but  less 
powerful  effect ;  and  a  decided  dose  of  laudanum,  morphine,  or  some 
other  form  of  opiate,  will  answer  the  indication  admirably,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  suffering  from  pain.  When  this  cold  and  depressed 
stage  is  accompanied  with  profuse  serous  vomiting  and  purging,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  opiates  are  imperatively  demanded. 

The  nitrite  of  amyl  is  said  to  be  quite  effieicnt  in  bringing  on 
reaction  and  abbreviating  the  stage  of  chill.  Pilocarpin  has  recently 
been  reported  as  exerting  a  remarkable  influence  when  administered  as 
the  chill  is  coming  on,  arresting  it  and  substituting  the  sweating  stage, 
and  preventing  the  occurrence  of  the  usual  hot  stage.  It  is  also 
alleged  that  this  treatment  is  radical,  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
paroxysms  in  a  considemble  proportion  of  the  cases.  It  is  administered 
hypodermically,  in  doses  for  an  adult  of  from  one  twelfth  to  one  sixth  of 
a  grain  of  the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  the  pilocarpin  at  the  time  the  chill 
is  about  to  occur,  or  it  may  be  given  in  a  corresponding  dose  of  from 
one  sixth  to  one  fourth  of  a  grain  by  the  stomnch,  half  an  hour  before 
the  expected  chill.  Should  these  favonible  reports  l)e  confirmed,  we 
have  an  additional  remedy  for  combating  this  disease  ;  but  longer  and 
more  varied  experience  is  required  to  establish  its  efficacy  and  safety. 
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In  these  depressing  chills,  warm  drinks,  spiced  teas,  hot  coffee, 
etc.,  aid  in  relieying  the  depression.  It  is  only,  in  exceptional  cases 
that  any  of  these  means  will  be  needed,  but  when  required,  great 
promptness  in  the  application,  and  discretion  as  to  the  selection,  the 
size,  and  the  repetition  of  doses,  will  be  necessary. 

The  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  usually  greater  in  the  hot  stage 
than  in  the  cold,  though  the  danger  may  not  be  as  great  as  in  the 
exceptional  cases  referred  to.  Although  the  fever  is  of  so  high  a 
grade  that,  if  long  continued,  serious  consequences  might  follow,  yet 
the  system  can  endure  a  very  severe  fever  for  a  short  time,  and  during 
the  period  of  apyrexia  it,  to  a  large  extent,  recovers  its  tone,  and  the 
rapid  degenerations  which  attend  continued  fevers  of  so  high  a  tem- 
perature are  avoided.  The  sufferings  to  the  senses  of  the  patient,  while 
the  fever  lasts,  are  great,  and  often  demand  palliation. 

The  patient  should  be  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  room,  his  covering 
should  be  light,  he  should  have  plenty  of  cold  drinks  unless  they 
oppress  his  stomach,  which  is  not  usual,  but  if  so,  he  should  take  a 
small  quantity  often.  Bits  of  ice  may  be  allowed  when  desired  or 
agreeable,  and  the  application  of  cold,  cool,  or  tepid  water,  or  vinegar 
and  water  to  the  surface,  as  most  agreeable,  by  8i)onging,  packing,  or 
affusion,  is  exceedingly  grateful  and  relieving.  Cold,  to  the  head 
particularly,  is  useful,  not  by  a  small  wet  cloth  placed  now  and  then 
upon  the  forehead  while  the  back  of  the  head  is  buried  in  a  hot 
feather  pillow,  but  by  means  of  large  towels  wrung  out  of  ice-cold 
water  and  wrapped  about  the  whole  head,  and  changed  as  soon  as  they 
become  a  little  warm,  two  such  being  used,  one  remaining  in  the  water 
while  the  other  is  on  the  head.  The  general  bath,  where  there  are 
conveniences  for  it,  would  be  useful,  but  the  sponging  is  always  avail- 
able, and,  in  severe  cases,  should  not  be  neglected.  To  be  most  effect- 
ual it  should  be  thorough,  free  quantities  with  large  sponges  being 
rapidly  applied,  and  a  blanket  placed  under  the  bodj  to  protect  the 
bed. 

Not  unfrequently  nausea,  vomiting,  or  severe  gastric  distress,  with 
great  thirst  and  intense  general  suffering,  are  present,  calling  for  addi- 
tional measures  of  relief.  Nothing  is  more  efficient  for  this  purpose 
than  about  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine,  dissolved  with  twenty 
grains  of  tartaric  acid,  in  half  or  two  thirds  of  a  tumbler  of  water,  with 
about  twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  dropped  into  the  solution 
when  ready  to  be  taken,  and  the  whole  taken  while  effervescing.  The 
patient  may  often  thus  be  transferred  from  a  state  of  the  most  severe 
suffering — of  pain  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body — to  one  of  abso- 
lute enjoyment,  the  contrast  making  him  very  happy  and  grateful. 
If  we  may  say  her  instead  of  him^  that  gratitude  will  not  disappear 
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with  the  effect  of  the  dose.  If  the  stomach  should  immediately  reject 
such  a  draaghty  as  is  possible  but  not  probable,  the  morphine  may  be 
used  hypodermically,  or,  which  will  often  answer  nearly  as  well,  the 
morphine,  in  powder,  may  be  dropped  far  back  upon  the  tongue,  and 
a  tea-spoonful  of  water  taken  after  it.  Used  in  this  way,  it  is  speedily 
absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  no  act  of  vomiting  is  likely 
to  dislodge  it.  After  a  few  minutes,  its  rejection  is  impossible.  If 
the  paroxysm  is  protracted,  similar  effervescing  mixtures  may  be 
repeated  often,  but  generally  without  further  additions  of  morphine ; 
or  half  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash and  one  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  taken 
as  it  slowly  effervesces,  and  repeated  ad  libitum,  will  be  very  grateful, 
and  will  act  as  a  gentle  laxative  and  diuretic. 

In  the  administration  of  soda  or  Seidlitz  powders,  instead  of  dis- 
solving the  ingredient  in  separate  quantities  of  water  and  adding  the 
solutions  together,  one  of  the  powders  should  first  btf  dissolved  in  the 
necessary  quantity  of  water,  and  the  other  added  in  a  dry,  well  pul- 
verized state.  This  will  secure  a  slower  effervescence,  and  give  time  for 
it  to  be  taken  before  it  is  dashed  over,  and  before  the  carbonic  acid 
has  so  nearly  escaped.  The  powder  most  difQcult  of  solution  should 
first  be  dissolved  in  the  water  with  the  sugar,  if  tjjat  be  used,  and  the 
other  added  when  ready  to  be  taken. 

What  appear  to  be  stnall  matters  of  this  kind  in  administration 
and  management,  are  by  no  means  so  in  their  results,  either  in  suc- 
cess in  treatment  or  in  obtaining  and  securing  patients.  They  are, 
therefore,  mentioned  with  such  particularity. 

In  children,  not  very  unfrequently,  convulsions  occur,  sometimes 
during  the  cold  stage,  oftener,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  hot 
stage,  but  while  the  internal  congestion  is  still  decided.  In  these  pa- 
tients the  cold  stage  is  not  so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  adult ;  there  is 
more  of  the  mingling  of  the  cold  and  hot  stages,  but  the  congestion  is 
ad  decided  and  the  irritation  as  great,  and,  as  is  well  known,  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  convulsive  movements  is  much  greater.  These  convul- 
sions will  be  most  speedily  relieved  by  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, either  by  inhalation  or  by  the  mouth.  The  warm  batli  aids  !n 
producing  relaxation ;  while,  if  the  fontanels  be  prominent,  or  evi- 
dence of  fullness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  present,  cold  sliould  be 
applied  to  the  head  and  revulsives  to  other  parts.  As  children  are  so 
liable  to  have  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation  from  undigested  food  or 
morbid  secretions,  emetics  sometimes,  and  cathartics  generally,  are 
useful  ;  the  latter  aided  in  their  speedy  operation  by  enemas.  They 
relieve  the  brain  by  their  revulsive  effect,  as  well  aa  remove  irritixting 
matters  from  the  alimentary  canal.     Castor-oil,  sometimes  with  the 
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addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  or  a  grain  or 
two  of  calomoly  is  generally  preferred  as  a  cathartic.  By  careful 
attention,  and  timely  administration  of  the  chloroform  or  other  ansBO- 
thetics,  the  convulsions  can  generally  be  controlled.  In  all  such  cases 
curative  treatment,  or  treatment  preventive  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
paroxysms,  must  be  promptly  applied.  This  promptness  should  be 
observed  in  any  case,  either  in  children  or  adults,  where  severe  or  unu- 
sual symptoms  occur. 

In  tLe  hot  stage  of  ague,  as  well  as  in  the  cold,  severe  serous  vom- 
iting and  purging  may  come  on,  and  occasionally  bloody  discharges 
from  the  bowels  take  place.  Both  the  cold  and  the  hot  stages  may 
be  merged  in  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus,  as  already  described.  In 
these  cases  the  most  prompt  measures  are  demanded.  The  great  remedy 
here  is  opium  in  some  form  or  combination.  The  use  of  morphine  in 
the  manner  already  described  will  often  answer  the  indication,  but 
still  more  effectual  in  arresting  these  discharges  is  the  following 
compound : 

3     Opium, 

Camphor  Oum da  grs.    ij 

Calomel grs.  iij 

Sugar  of  Milk grs.  xv 

M. 

Bub  up  into  a  very  fine  impalpable  powder.  This  should  be 
dropped  into  a  tea-spoonful  of  water,  and  taken  far  back  in  the  mouth, 
followed  by  a  single  small  swallow  of  water.  The  most  favorable  time 
for  its  administration  is  immediately  after  an  act  of  vomiting.  The 
importance  of  the  minute  division  especially,  and  the  combination 
with  the  camphor,  favoring  its  ready  diffusion  in  the  stomach  and 
application  to  its  walls,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  when  a 
speedy  action  is  required  ;  and  it^?  administration  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  important.  The  dose  may  be  repeated  soon  if  the  first 
appears  to  be  rejected,  or  within  an  hour,  more  or  less,  if  the  symp- 
toms are  not  arrested.  Discrimination  as  to  quantity  and  repetition 
of  doses,  according  to  the  effect  produced,  will  of  course  be  impor- 
tant, but  a  full  medicinally  narcotic  effect  is  usually  required.  Free 
doses  in  these  cases  are  commonlv  well  borne  and  demanded.     Sina- 

• 

pisms,  or  dry  cups  over  the  stomach,  or  the  ligation  of  the  extremities, 
may  aid  the  effects  of  the  other  treatment.  To  soture  the  retention 
and  effect  of  the  jH)wder,  only  very  small  quantities  of  fluid  for  some 
time  after  must  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  until  an  anodvne  and 
quieting  effect  is  produced.     Any  ordinary  medicine  diffused  in  a 
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large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  stomach,  especially  when  that  fluid  is 
being  frequently  rejected  and  replaced,  can  have  little  effect,  and  if 
opium  be  in  the  form  of  a  pill  or  a  coarse  powder,  it  is  likely  to  have 
DO  effect  at  all.  Neglect  of  these  considerations  may  render  treatment 
entirely  nugatory  in  cases  where  the  most  prompt  action  of  the  medi- 
cine is  essential.  Exhaustion  and  collapse  are  liable  to  follow  such 
attacks  when  not  controlled.  These  violent  symptoms  are  more  likely 
to  occur  in  the  severer  varieties  of  malarial  fevers,  but  they  sometimes 
appear  in  the  strictly  intermitting  forms. 

The  sweating  stage  requires  no  interference.  The  patient  should 
be  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  to  sweat ;  and  nothing  further  than 
a  tepid  sponge  bath,  and  a  change  of  clothing  after  the  sweating  has 
subsided,  is  required. 

But  the  radical  or  curative  treatment  is  most  important,  and  is 
called  for  in  all  cases.  Expectancy,  or  the  **  conducting  through  " 
system  is  entirely  inapplicable  here.  We  have  means  here  of  ]K)si- 
tive  and  very  effectual  interference,  and  this  should  encourage 
us  to  hope  that  other  means  as  effectual  in  other  diseases  may  be 
found. 

We  have  for  ague  a  class  of  special  remedies  well  known  and 
acknowledged  as  acting  in  some  way  very  specifically  upon  the  essential 
morbid  condition,  either  by  neutralizing  the  poison  by  a  direct  action 
upon  it,  or  by  so  impressing  the  system  as  to  render  it  insusceptible 
to  its  full  effects.  These  points  are  well  established,  and  what  we 
now  have  to  consider  is  the  choice  of  articles,  the  particular  methods 
of  their  use,  and  the  collateral  or  necessary  means  which  may  be 
required  to  give  them  most  effect,  and  to  restore  the  system  to  its 
healthy  state.  The  first  question  presenting  itself  is  as  to  whether 
any  preparatory  treatment  is  required  to  give  greater  efficacy  to*  the 
specific  measures.  On  this,  differences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed. 
The  experience  of  many  years,  and  the  witnessing  of  the  different 
modes  of  management  have  furnished  me  with  very  positive  opinions 
on  this  as  on  other  points  connected  with  this  disease  ;  and  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  expressing  these  opinions  somewhat  dogmatically.  If 
called  to  a  patient  at  a  Yovy  early  stage  of  the  disease,  as  during  the 
first  paroxysm  coming  on  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  health,  the  bowels 
being  open,  the  stomach  not  oppressed  with  undigested  food,  and 
the  secretions  not  yet  materially  perverted,  the  specific  antimalarial 
remedy  may  be  given  without  preceding  treatment,  and  the  ]>aroxysms 
may  bo  thus  arrested  at  once.  If  derangements  of  the  secretions 
follow,  or  any  other  morbid  states  linger,  they  may  be  doalt  with 
afterward  according  to  their  in<licationrt.  The  palliative  treatment 
already  described,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  needed,  is  in  a  degree  pre- 
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paratory ;  but  as  patients  are  generally  seen,  some  other  and  more 
particularly  preparatory  measures  are  required. 

In  the  hot  stage  when  somewhat  protracted,  as  it  usually  is  in  the 
first  paroxysm  or  two,  a  cooling  saline  cathartic,  especially  if  preceded 
by  a  few  grains  of  blue  mass,  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  or  the  mild  chloride 
of  mercury,  will  act  decidedly  as  a  palliative  to  the  fever  and  the 
symptoms  generally,  and  at  the  same  time  will  prepare  the  system 
for  the  more  efficient  and  agreeable  action  of  the  specific  remedy. 

In  short,  as  patients  are  generally  seen,  after  the  disease  has  con- 
tinued some  little  time  or  when  prodroma  have  occurred,  where  the 
tongue  is  coated,  the  eyes  and  skin  yellow,  the  bowels  perhaps  con- 
stipated, and  the  secretions  generally  deficient  and  deranged,  and 
where  effete  matters  have  alreadv  accumulated  in  the  blood,  elimi- 
native  treatment,  especially  by  a  moderate  mercurial  and  a  saline 
cathartic,  and  sometimes  by  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  as  recom- 
mended in  simple  fevers,  may  with  the  greatest  advantage  precede 
the  antiperiodie. 

The  ultimate  results  are  best  where  such  preparatory  treatment  is 
instituted.  As  a  rule*  then«  from  four  to  eight  grains  of  blue  mass, 
with  )vrhap$  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
should  bo  given,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  dose  of  citrate  or  sul- 
phate of  ni:i£rnesia«  or  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Rochelle  salts,  sufficient  to 
seoun?  a  cathartic  openition.  This  will  modify  the  secretion?,  elimi- 
nate irritiitiuiT  and  effete  matters,  and  prepare  the  system  for  the  more 
raidy  aWor|>tion  and  bettor  oix^ration  of  the  antiperiodic  or  anti- 
malarial renioiiv.  Dr.  Livinsr^tone  found  that  in  the  intense  malaria 
of  the  jnn^loss  of  Africa,  when  his  men  were  attacked  with  the  fever, 
a  doiMiiixl  cathartic  followeii  by  prompt  doses  of  the  antiperiodic 
pnxhuwl  tlio  Ivst  results,  and  this  is  the  generil  testimony  of  those 
who  havo  ha.i  larp.^  oxjvrionce  in  the  dis^ise. 

TV.i  TV  oan  K^  no  dor.^i  of  the  suporioriry  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
partiv^u'arly  i|uiuia  anxl  its  i%il:v<,  ovor  all  other  known  agents^  as  anti- 
malarial sjxvitiv^  The  sulpharo  is  the  aniole  in  more  common  use, 
and  Is  :ho  ono  inTondtsi  whon  :ho  s:r.i:*;o  word  q:i3n:ne  is  ns4e\l. 

Afii'r  :ho  n^av,:«jrt'mt*^K  alv>o  ::v*i<\s:<v*.  :n  an  o:>i^nary  oaisie  of  asrne, 
froni  ^j  :.>  Ixv?  ^>f  .j^rlrino  sh^va!.:  Ix*  d"v:.:t>i  iii:.>  foar  or  five  doses, 
and,  iv:v.r^t  r.  :v.^  with  :hv  t:rs:  :n:<*Tn:>5s:ors,  the  d\>^es  should  be 
re|y>a:*\!  >;:f!:.  :ir.:\\  '^f:<  v.  to  h,-^\r  \\x  whv'^'o  tskiTi  s<^nie  hv»nr?,  if  con- 
ven-ov.t,  Kf.  r\   :^o  :  :vo  f;»r  t^u*  r.i\t  tvl7l^\^^n•;.      T'h^  ir»...>  c*i7%:fifw 

impression.     I*'  :V;     r.t.-r.-  v<  .  *".  *<  .••  sVrr'     t;:.  tV-;  :ttv  C"::'>::.i-.ja, 
and  :ho  juroxxsr.;  j^rv^tTsi*- itv,.  r.o  i:.»>»c^  ::;..>"*  ':•!?  :x:;>ctti:<\i  nxxre  £re- 
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qnently,  or  diminished  in  number  but  increased  in  size ;  but  on  no 
account  should  less  than  the  whole  quantity  needed  be  given  during 
one  intermission.  Some  cases  will  yield  to  less  than  twenty  grains, 
but  the  larger  doses  are  harmless  and  more  certain  and  complete  in 
results,  and  in  all,  excepting  very  unusual  cases  of  remarkable  impres- 
sibility or  special  idiosyncrasy,  the  quantity  mentioned  should  be 
given. 

With  some  persons  quinine  produces  a  sense  of  fullness  and  con- 
fusion in  the  head,  ringing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  and  temporary 
deafness,  and,  less  frequently,  a  feeling  of  stricture  in  the  chest,  and  a 
sense  of  suffocation.  These  nervous  disturbances  have  received  the 
name  of  "  quininism  "or  "  cinchonism. "  They  are  always  temporary, 
and  may  be  said  never  to  result  in  serious  consequences.  Some  writ- 
ers regard  these  symptoms  as  evidences  of  the  full  medicinal  effect  of 
the  quinine,  and  advise  its  suspension  whenever  they  appear.  To 
suppose  that  they  indicate  the  full  antimalarial  influence  of  the  qui- 
nine is  a  mistake  ;  and  where  a  prompt  arrest  of  the  disease  is,  from 
the  occurrence  of  grave  symptoms,  important,  this  o])inion,  with  the 
practice  based  upon  it,  is  a  very  serious  mistake.  From  fifteen  to 
thirty  grains  of  quinine  should  impress  the  system  at  one  time,  and 
as  elimination  commences  in  three  or  four  hours  after  the  medicine  is 
administered,  though  the  effect  of  a  dose  remains  some  hours  longer, 
tlie  propriety  of  its  administration  in  largo  or  very  frequently  repeated 
doses  will  be  seen.  Some  advise  the  whole  quantity  necessary  in  a 
single  dose,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  bo  absorbed  and  to  be  effectual  in 
its  operation  when  given  in  a  few  frequently  repeated  doses.  With 
Home  persons  two  or  three  grains  of  quinine  will  cause  more  or  less  of 
the  symptoms  of  quininism,  and  often  quite  markedly ;  but  that  quan- 
tity will  not  arrest  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease.  This  cinchonism  is 
no  adequate  measure  of  the  curative  effect  of  the  qui?iine,  and  as  it  is 
temporary  and  unimportant,  it  should  not  be  regarded  in  administer- 
ing the  remedy.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  urged  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  antidote  is  necessary  to  be  in  the  system  at  one  time  in  order 
to  neutralize  the  malarious  influence,  and  that  quantity  must  be  given. 
When  it  is  given  and  absorbed,  and  especially  after  proper  preparation, 
it  does  not  fail  to  arrest  ordinary  agues,  and  is  sufficient  without 
repetition  or  the  continuajice  of  the  remedy.  The  protracted  use  of 
quinine,  as  so  frequently  advised  in  some  text-books,  is  unnecessary 
and  often  injurious.  These  views,  if  correct,  as  I  am  sure  they  are, 
eliould  be  particularly  emphasized,  as  they  are  not  only  im}>ortant, 
but  are  contrary  to  the  more  common  recommendations  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  can  but  insist  that  the  practice  of  giving  small  and  long-con- 
tinued doses  of  quinine  in  ague,  is  treatment  not  only  always  less 
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effectual  and  less  certain  than  the  coarse  here  recommended,  bnt  is 
often  had.  While  many  cases  will  not  be  arrested  by  this  method, 
and  will  go  into  a  chronic  form,  the  system  will  become  so  accnstomed 
to  the  use  of  quinine  that  it*  will  fail  to  respond  to  its  curative  effects, 
even  in  large  doses,  and  a  greatly  protracted  continuance  of  the  disease, 
with  all  its  evil  consequences,  will  often  result.  So  many  cases  of  this 
kind  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  which  I  am  sure  would  have 
been  avoided  by  prompt  and  efficient  treatment  at  the  beginning,  that 
the  strongest  expressions  on  the  subject  can  alone  satisfy  me.  Ad 
quinine  is  now  well  known  to  be  a  direct  antipyretic  remedy,  diminish- 
ing in  a  short  time  feverish  heat  when  given  in  free  doses,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  best  time  for  its  administration  would  be  in  the 
height  of  the  febrile  paroxysm.  Malarial,  as  well  as  other  fevers,  are 
capable  of  having  their  heat  directly  abated  by  free  doses  of  quinine, 
and  an  influence  in  preventing  a  return  of  the  paroxysms  is  exerted  at 
the  same  time  ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  this  preventive  effect 
is  exerted  more  certainly  and  more  powerfully  when  the  medicine  is 
given  during  the  period  of  apyrexia.  The  reason  of  this  may  not  be 
apparent,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  fact.  Dr.  Binz,  of  Bonn,  whose 
writings  on  various  subjects  have  given  his  opinions  weight,  says 
ague  is  cured  best  by  quinine  in  the  period  of  apyrexia,  when  the 
poison  is  latent,  and  when  the  nervous  system,  the  heart  and  respira- 
tory organs  are  free  and  more  normal  in  their  functions.  It  may  be 
because,  during  the  intermission,  it  is  more  readily  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  and  received  into  the  tissues ;  and  the  reason  of  its  acting 
more  efficiently  after  a  cathartic  and  other  eliminative  treatment 
probably  is,  that  it  is  more  freely  and  promptly  appropriated.  At  any 
rate,  in  some  way  it  more  readily  reaches  and  acts  upon  the  cause  of 
the  disease  during  an  intermission,  and  after  **  preparation."  The  facts 
are  far  more  important  than  the  explanations ;  and  they  teach  that 
elimiuiitivc  or  preparatory  treatment  is  often  important ;  and  that 
quinine  acts  more  efficiently  and  certainly  when  given  in  full  quantity 
during  one  intermission.  Directions  differ  as  to  the  particular  time 
during  tho  intermission  when  the  quinine  should  be  administered. 
This  is  not  a  material  point,  provided  the  whole  quantity  is  taken  into 
the  system,  and  produces  its  effect  before  the  time  for  the  next  parox- 
ysm. As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  commence  during  or  immediately  after 
the  sweating  stage,  and  to  give  it,  in  from  three  to  five  doses,  once  in 
from  two  to  three  hours. 

The  mode  of  administering  it  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  fre- 
quently advised  to  be  given  in  solution,  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  efficient  in  this  form,  but  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  is  more  likely  than  in  other  forms  to  irritate  the  stomach.     Com- 
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preased  masses  or  pills^  especially  when  the  pills  are  covered  with 
gam,  and  have  been  long  kept,  are  slow  in  dissolving  in  the  stomach, 
and  may  fail  to  act  in  time  ;  or  when  the  bowels  are  loose  may  pass 
through  the  alimentary  canal  without  producing  any  effect.  In  cases 
of  severity,  requiring  promptness,  these  accidents  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  best  method  of  admin- 
istering is  in  French  wafers,  or  in  gelatine  capsules,  which  are  known 
to  be  readily  dissolved.  When  the  bitter  taste  is  not  objectionable, 
there  is  no  better  method  than  to  give  it  in  a  simple  powder  in  any 
common  vehicle. 

When  all  these  precautions  are  taken,  and  the  foregoing  directions 
are  carefully  followed,  nothing  in  medicine,  and  scarcely  anything  in 
physics  or  chemistry,  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  common  ague, 
prompt  interruption  of  the  paroxysms  follows;  and  if  the  treatment  be 
commenced  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  before  the  system  has 
become  saturated  with  the  poison  and  more  seriously  deranged  and 
depraved  by  its  effects,  the  cure  is  generally  permanent,  at  least  until 
a  considerable  time  of  further  exposure  to  its  cause  has  occurred. 
The  longer  the  disease  is  permitted  to  continue,  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  return  when  interrupted.  Hence  the  importance  of  prompt  and 
early  treatment. 

Whether  quinine  produces  its  effects  in  arresting  malarial  fever  by 
acting  directly  upon  and  destroying  the  poison,  or  by  its  impression 
on  the  system  so  as  to  render  it  insusceptible  to  the  action  of  the 
malaria,  is  not  determined.  Some  facts  seem  to  show  its  operation  in 
one  way,  and  others  in  the  other. 

It  is  known  to  be  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  antizymotic,  and  it  is 
believed,  therefore,  to  act  chemically  upon  the  malarial  ferment. 
But  it  is  also  known  to  act  powerfully  on  the  system,  and  to  be 
capable  of  diminishing  fever  heat  from  whatever  cause.  It  diminishes 
area  and  uric  acid,  exerts  apparently  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
spleen,  diminishing  its  vascularity  and  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in 
that  organ,  which  is  alleged  to  be  its  chief  source.  It  markedly 
diminishes  the  number  of  white  blood  corpuscles  so  abundant  in  the 
spleen.  It  acts  directly  upon  protoplasm,  it  is  said,  independently  of 
nerves,  and  yet  it  impresses  the  nervous  system.  It  diminishes  heat 
independent  of  changes  in  the  heart's  action,  and  yet,  in  free  doses,  it 
diminishes  the  frequency  and  irritability,  and  often  the  force,  of  that 
action.  The  facts  certainly  indicate  that  it  produces  its  effects  in 
part,  at  least,  by  its  action  on  the  system.  This  view  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  additional  fact,  sufliciently  proven  by  experience,  that 
its  effects  may  be  markedly  diminished  or  h)st  by  its  long-continued 
use.     This  must  be  from  a  changed  state  of  the  system,  rather  than  of 
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the  poison  within  it,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  long  identical. 
It  probably  operates  in  arresting  ague  in  both  ways — ^by  acting  upon 
the  poison  and  the  system.  But  the  full  mode  of  its  operation  we  are 
not  at  present  able  to  determine,  and  must  be  content  with  knowing 
its  singular  power  in  arresting  malarial  and  yarious  other  diseases. 

The  after-treatment,  if  any  be  required,  must  be  governed  by  the 
conditions  present.  If  the  organs  resume  their  proper  functions,  il 
the  bowels  are  regular,  the  tongue  clean,  and  the  appetite  and 
nutrition  normal,  no  treatment  beyond  proper  hygienic  precautions 
will  be  required.  As  already  stated,  the  practice  of  continuing  the 
use  of  quinine,  in  either  large  or  small  doses,  is  at  least  unnecessary, 
and  is  not  advisable.  If  the  disease  has  continued  long,  and  there  is 
marked  anaemia  and  debility,  the  preparations  of  iron  and  other  ton- 
ics may  be  required.  If,  as  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  liver 
remains  torpid  and  the  secretions  generally  are  deficient  or  perverted, 
and  there  is  evidence  of  effete  matter  remaining  in  the  system,  elifni" 
natives  will  he  demanded^  and  will  often  do  more  in  restoring  strength 
by  improving  nutrition,  than  tonics.  Indeed,  in  many  such  cases, 
tonics,  especially  given  alone,  are  injurious.  A  combination  of  elimi- 
natives  and  tonics  will  often  be  useful,  or  eliminatives  for  a  few  days, 
and  tonics  afterward.  An  old  combination  and  a  useful  one,  is  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  or  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  iron  in  some 
bitter  infusion,  so  that  a  drachm,  more  or  less,  of  the  laxative  and  two' 
grains  of  the  tonic,  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Graves'  mixture 
of  sulphur,  cream  of  tartar,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  electuary  of  senna, 
may  be  well  as  combining  tonic  and  eliminative  properties.  But 
sometimes  eliminatives  alone  are  required.  Indeed  this  is  often  the 
case. 

A  favorite  with  Dr.  Golding  Bird  was  acetate  of  potash,  in  scruple 
doses,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Lately,  the  tinct.  of  iodine  has 
been  strongly  recommended  as  an  antimalarial  remedy  ;  but,  by 
noticing  the  reports,  it  is  found  to  have  been  used  in  chronic  and  re- 
lapsing cases,  and  continued  for  some  time,  after  other  antiperiodics 
had  been  given  ;  and  the  question  is  suggested  whether  it  is  not  its 
eliminative  effect,  rather  than  any  specific  antimalarial  power,  which 
has  given  it  its  reputation.  It  is  very  frequently  found,  in  chronic 
cases  that  have  often  relapsed,  and  where  the  tendency  to  a  spontane- 
ous termination  is  present,  that  a  cathartic,  followed  by  doses  of  ace- 
tate of  potash,  hydrochloratc  of  ammonia,  or  any  similar  depurative 
agent,  will  effect  a  prompt  and  often  permanent  arrest  of  the  disease. 

Further  experience  is  required  to  test  the  full  eflBcacy  of  the  iodine, 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  if  relied  upon  in  acute  or  recent 
cases,  disappointment  would  be  the  result. 
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But  whatever  yirtnes  other  agents  may  have,  all  the  pathological 
conditions  in  malarial  fever  are  simultaneously  destroyed  or  greatly 
modified  by  quinine,  as  by  some  fundamental  change-producing  cura- 
tive power. 

If  there  be  much  irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, an  ordinary  dose  of  morphine  may  be  given  just  before  or  added 
to  the  first  dose  of  quinine,  and  perhaps  to  one  or  two  subsequent 
doses.  The  quinine  by  that  means  will  be  better  borne,  more  readily 
retained  and  absorbed,  and  its  antiperiodic  effects  increased  and  ren- 
dered more  certain.  Indeed,  morphine  alone  exerts  an  antimalarial 
influence,  as  a  decided  dose  will  sometimes  arrest  the  paroxysms. 

The  other  preparations  of  cinchona,  though  less  reliable  than 
quinine,  are  generally  quite  efficient  in  arresting  ague,  and  as  they  are 
less  expensive  may  often  be  used  as  substitutes.  They,  too,  must  be 
given  in  free  doses  in  order  to  produce  decided  and  prompt  effects. 
Quinidia  in  but  little  larger  doses,  and  cinchonia  in  twice  the  doses 
of  quinine,  are  quite  efficient. 

Though  no  other  antimalarial  remedy  is  as  effectual  or  reliable  as 
the  preparations  from  the  Peruvian  bark,  especially  quinine,  yet  there 
are  other  medicines  capable  of  arresting  the  ague.  Among  tliese, 
arsenic  has  the  most  established  reputation.  It  is  commonly  given  in 
the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  in  doses  of  from  six  to  fifteen  drops, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  and  repeated  in  from  three  to  six  hours 
until  the  paroxysms  are  arrested.  The  French  advise  the  arsenious 
acid  simply,  in  sugar  of  milk,  or  in  solution  in  distilled  water,  and  in 
doses  of  from  half  to  two  or  more  centigrammes  (from  one  fourteenth 
to  a  quarter  of  a  grain),  repeated  once  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  liable  to 
irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  if  the  tongue  becomes  red,  or  is 
thoroughly  coated  with  a  silvery-looking  fur,  or  the  conjunctiva  is 
irritated,  and  puffing  occurs  about  the  eyes,  or  if  there  is  tenderness 
or  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  or  if  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea 
come  on,  it  must  be  discontinued,  and  eliminative  and  soothing  reme- 
dies resorted  to.  In  some  chronic  cases,  where  quinine  has  been  fre- 
quently given,  and  its  effects  have  diminished,  arsenic  may  be  substi- 
tuted with  advantage.  In  recent  ca«es,  however,  it  is  much  less 
prompt  and  efficient.  Similar  preparation  for  its  use  is  required  as 
with  quinine,  but  the  same  rule  with  regard  to  giving  the  necessary 
quantity  during  a  single  intermission  is  not  applicable. 

Salicine  is  another  article  which  has  decided  antimalarial  powers. 
In  doses  somewhat  larger  than  quinine,  but  given  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, it  often  acts  very  promptly  in  arresting  the  disease.  When  the 
preparations  of  bark  are  not  well  borne,  as,  for  instance,  in  women  of 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies,  where  quinine  induces  uterine  hemorrhage  and 
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other  unpleasant  effects,  the  salicine  may  be  substituted  with  great 
advantage. 

The  eucalyptus  globulus  is  another  remedy  which  has  come  into  use 
within  a  few  years  past,  and  its  virtues  as  an  antiperiodic  are  by  some 
highly  extolled.  It  certainly  has  antimalarial  powers,  and  is  said  to  act 
in  all  respects  very  similarly  to  quinine ;  but  how  far  it  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  substitute  for  that  article,  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently 
determined.  The  most  eligible  preparation  is  the  fluid  extract  given 
in  drachm  doses,  and  repeated  once  in  three  or  four  hours.  In  chronic 
cases  I  have  frequently  given  it  in  connection  with  quinine,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  quinine,  especially  where 
the  effects  of  the  latter  had  been  weakened  by  repeated  use. 

Cornin,  the  active  principle  of  Comus  Florida,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  an  antimalarial  remedy,  and  may  be  used  in  the  absence  of 
the  more  efficient  article. 

Hydrastin  is  another  article  having  decided  antimalarial  virtues, 
and  is  regarded  by  some  as  next  in  power  to  the  alkaloids  of  cin- 
chona. 

Chloroform  will  sometimes  arrest  the  ague,  and  so  will  the  sul- 
phites, berberina,  and  various  other  substances ;  but  they  are  less 
reliable,  and  therefore  should  be  depended  upon  only  in  exceptional 
cases. 

The  tinct.  of  iodine,  already  referred  to,  is  advised  in  doses  of  ten 
minims  from  three  to  five  times  a*  day,  and  the  following  mixture  of 
iodine  and  carbolic  acid  has  been  recommended  as  highly  efficient : 

5     Acid  Carbolic    3j 

Tinct.  Iodine  comp 3iij 

M. 

Four  drops  every  four  hours  in  sufficient  water. 

In  chronic  cases  and  for  the  removal  of  some  morbid  alterations 
produced  by  malaria,  a  combination  of  iodide  of  ammonium  and 
arsenic  is  advised.  To  five  grains  of  the  former  three  drops  of 
Fowler's  solution  are  added,  and  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

There  are  various  other  compounds  recommended  by  different  indi- 
vidual practitioners,  but  none  have  a  sufficiently  wide  and  established 
reputation  to  require  particular  mention. 

Whether  other  antimalarial  remedies  than  quinine  operate  by 
directly  acting  upon  and  destroying  the  malarial  poison,  or  whether 
they  so  impress  the  system  as  to  render  it  insusceptible  to  its  influ- 
ence, or  whether  they  induce  actions  in  the  body  which  result  in  the 
destruction  or  expulsion  of  the  poison,  is  at  present  unknown. 
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The  treatment  of  an  uncomplicated  case  of  common  ague  is  suf- 
ficiently simple,  and  may  be  summed  up  and  repeated  in  a  few  words. 
As  patients  are  usually  seen,  it  consists  in  the  administration  of  a 
cathartic — a  mild  mercurial,  followed  by  a  saline,  being  generally  the 
best — and  after  its  operation,  during  the  next  succeeding  intermission, 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  quinine  in  from  three  to  five  doses. 
In  many  cases  nothing  more  is  required,  but  others  may  occur  call- 
ing for  the  other  means  described. 

The  relapsing  cases  are  those  which  will  give  the  physician  most 
annoyance,  and  which  will  most  severely  tax  his  skill  and  patience. 
Here  eliminative  treatment  must  not  be  neglected  ;  and  a  few  large 
doses  of  quinine,  rapidly  repeated,  will  often  arrest  the  disease 
promptly  and  permanently,  where  smaller  doses,  at  longer  intervals, 
had  been  given  for  a  long  time  without  satisfactory  results.  When 
the  attacks  have  several  times  returned  at  regular  periods,  as  once  in 
one,  two,  or  three  weeks  after  their  interruption,  an  antiperiodic 
quantity  of  quinine,  given  the  day  before  an  expected  return,  may  be 
effectual  in  preventing  any  further  attacks.  The  habit  of  recurrence 
may  thus  be  broken  up. 

The  Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Spleen,  as  a  sequel  or  accompa- 
niment of  ague,  is  to  be  treated  by  effectually  destroying  the  malarial 
influence  by  the  means  so  fully  dwelt  upon  ;  and  afterward,  by 
keeping  the  i)owels  open,  and  by  the  use  of  iodide  of  pohissium  inter- 
nally, and  by  the  daily  application  of  the  ointment  of  tho  biniodide  of 
mercury  over  tho  region,  thoroughly  rubbed  and  heated  in.  until 
decided  counter-irritation  is  produced.  A  3ss,  more  or  less,  may  bo 
applied  each  time.  Quinine  seems  to  have  a  direct  effect  in  dimin- 
ishing tho  calibre  of  tho  splenic  vessels  and  the  size  of  tho  organ, 
and,  once  in  a  few  days,  a  few  free  doses  of  it  should  be  given,  the 
other  means  mentioned  being  continued  through  tho  interval.  If 
much  anaemia  is  present,  iron  should  be  abided.  These  means  aro 
usually  effectual,  often  speedily  so,  in  removing  the  enlargement 
which  has  not  continued  too  long,  and  which  is  tho  result  of  ague. 

When  dropsical  symptoms  follow  or  accompany  ague,  the  mala- 
rious influence  should  first  be  effectually  removed,  and  then  elimi- 
native and  tonic  remedies  will  be  required.  By  removing  the  mala- 
rial influence  its  effects  will  tend  to  cease ;  but  the  eliminative 
cathartics,  diuretics,  and  sometimes  diaphoretics,  will  aid  in  remov- 
ing the  accumulated  fluids,  carrying  off  at  the  same  time  other  mor- 
bid materials  from  the  system  ;  and  then  the  use  of  tonics,  such  as 
the  tincture  of  iron  and  other  agents  tending  to  improve  digestion 
and  nutrition,  will  aid  in  restoring  health. 
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When  what  is  called  Dumb  Ague  occurs— the  malarious  poison 
operating  injuriously  upon  the  system,  but  without  producing  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  well-marked  chill,  fever,  and  sweating — the 
same  general  course  of  treatment  should  be  pursued  as  in  the  more 
regular  forms ;  and  the  remedies  should  be  applied  with  even  more 
promptness,  as  the  deterioration  of  tue  system  is  more  rapid  than 
in  well-expressed  cases.  The  same  preliminary  eliminative  meas- 
ures, the  same  prompt  and  efficient  antimalarial  remedies,  will  be 
required,  and  the  same  rules  as  to  treatment  afterward  must  be 
observed.  The  only  material  variation  is,  that,  after  the  operation 
of  the  cathartic,  the  quinine  may  be  commenced  at  once  with  less 
regard  to  periods,  as  no  distinct  paroxysms  occur.  Still  there  are 
periods  of  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  and  such  periods  would  be 
preferable  for  pushing  the  quinne.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  full  anti- 
malarial quantity  should  be  given  within  a  few  hours.  This  point  is 
often  repeated  and  insisted  upon,  as  it  is  so  important,  and  as  many 
of  the  text-books,  written  by  those  practically  unfamiliar  with  the 
disease,  advise  a  different  course. 

Various  anomalous  symptoms  occur  as  the  result  of  the  malarious 
poison,  all  of  which  require  the  antimalarial  treatment.  They  are 
generally  marked  by  some  degree  of  periodicity,  but  this  is  not  always 
conspicuous  ;  and  much  care  and  discrimination  may  be  necessary  to 
detect  the  true  character  of  the  obscure  cases.  As  the  antimalarial 
treatment  is  comparatively  so  innocent,  and  is  often  useful  in  other 
than  malarial  diseases,  it  should  be  resorted  to  whenever  there  is 
reasonable  suspicion  of  a  malarious  cause. 

In  aguish  localities  other  diseases  are  often  modified  by  the  ma- 
larial influence,  assume  a  degree  of  periodicity,  and  require  prompt 
antimalarial  treatment.  Frequently  the  removal  of  that  element 
changes  greatly  and  most  favorably  the  whole  character  of  the  case ; 
and  scarcely  any  condition  of  disease  forbids  the  use  of  quinine  when 
indicated  by  a  malarial  complication. 
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This  is  a  severer  form  of  malarial  fever  than  common  ague,  marked 
by  exacerbations  and  remissions,  but  without  periods  of  apyrexia. 
The  cause  of  all  the  malarial  fevers  being  the  same  poison,  i^mitting 
fever  is  but  a  modified  variety  of  the  same  specific  disease.  Pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause,  it  has  many  qualities  in  common  with  inter- 
mitting fever,  and  they  shade  off  into  each  other,  some  cases  not 
answering  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  either ;  and  yet  in  their  typical 
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forms  their  phenomena  are  quite  disfcinet,  and  in  many  respects  dis- 
simUar. 

In  remitting  fever  there  are  the  rudiments  of  the  four  stages  so 
clearly  marked  in  intermittents^  but  none  except  the  second^  or  stage 
of  fever,  is  fully  developed.  This  stage  is  generally  severe,  and  al- 
ways protracted,  while  the  abatements  vary  in  duration  and  degree. 
The  exacerbations  vary  in  the  time  and  frequency  of  their  occurrence, 
and  in  their  severity  and  danger.  They  may  recur  daily,  presenting 
a  quotidian  type,  or  every  second  day,  presenting  a  tertian ;  or  they 
may  be  irregular,  sometimes  two  or  more  exacerbations  occurring  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  fever  is  often  accompanied  with  local  irrita- 
tions, congestions,  and  inflammations  of  a  decided  character,  and  as 
these  occur  in  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  or  other  organs, 
different  varieties  of  the  fever  result. 

The  leading  symptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  hot  stage 
of  ague.  The  more  decided  attacks  are  sometimes  preceded  by 
prodroma — by  gastric  and  hypochondriac  uneasiness  and  sense  of 
weight,  by  general  pains,  slight  feverish  sensations,  deranged  secre- 
tions, coated  tongue,  etc.  Sometimes,  however,  the  access  is  without 
premonitions. 

When  the  attack  fully  sets  in,  it  is  commonly  abrupt,  and  the 
symptoms  are  decided.  Usually,  at  first,  rigors  mingle  with  the  sen- 
sations of  heat,  and  sometimes  the  chill  is  quite  marked,  but  seldom 
as  much  so  as  in  ague.  The  temperature  of  central  parts  is  always 
raised,  and  very  soon  external  heat  of  all  parts  is  manifest,  even 
though  sensations  of  coldness  are  by  turns  experienced. 

The  pulse  at  the  beginning  is  variable.  It  is  often  small  during 
the  rigors,  but  usually  full  and  free  as  they  disappear.  While  the 
chilliness  is  felt  the  lips  are  more  or  less  blue,  and  there  is  often  nau- 
sea, and  sometimes  vomiting.  Soon  the  full  hot  stage  is  present ;  the 
Jips  lose  their  bluenoss ;  the  w^iole  surface  is  red,  suffused,  and  ex- 
panded, the  respiration  and  pulse  are  hurried — the  latter  not  exceed- 
ingly rapid  or  tense,  generally  full  and  open,  and  not  much  above  one 
hundred.  There  is  much  thirst,  severe  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbs,  and  there  are  sensations  of  great  general  distress  and  weakness. 

Usually  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours  there  is  some  abatement  of 
these  severe  symptoms,  and  there  may  be  slight  moisture.  The  tem- 
perature during  the  height  of  the  fever  being  from  104°  to  106°,  con- 
tinues, at  the  abatement,  decidedly  above  the  normal,  and  sensible 
perspiration  by  no  means  always  occurs.  As  the  case  goes  on,  the 
tongue  becomes  heavily  coated,  is  often  dry  and  hard,  frequently  red 
at  the  edges,  and  sometimes  over  its  whole  surface  ;  the  secretions  are 
greatly  perverted ;  the  spleen  and  liver  congested  and  swollen,  and 
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Bometimos  inflamed ;  more  or  less  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  skin 
ofk'n  occurs ;  the  urine  is  dark-colored  and  heavily  loaded  with  nrea, 
urates,  iiric  acid,  and  often  nrith  bile  ;  and  witli  many  persons  deliriam 
13  preaent,  sometimes  quite  active,  at  other  times  low,  while  iu  other 
cases  it  is  but  slight,  and  in  many  it  is  absent.  These  e^mptom^ 
Vith  thu  fluctuations,  may  j;o  on,  without  other  material  chungi'S,  for 
many  days.  If,  however,  the  case  Iw  long  neglected  or  Itadly  trettted 
by  irritating  emetics  or  cathartics,  the  remisisions  oft«Q  diminish,  the 
fever  becoming  more  uniformly  continuous  and  severe,  gastro-inteeti- 
nal  inflammation  roanlting,  with  tenderness  of  the  epigaBtriam  psiv 
ticulurly,  and  more  or  less  of  the  whole  abdomen.  In  those  cases  Iha 
tongue  is  coated  and  dark,  or  red  and  glazed,  but  in  either  case  diy 
nnd  hard  ;  great  thirst  and  burning  pain  of  the  stomach  are  often  pres- 
ent, with  vomiting  of  yellowish,  green,  or  bluish,  brownish,  or  black- 
ish matter  ;  and  sometimes  diarrhceal— waterj-  and  briny,  or  dyeenterio 
— mucous,  and  bloody  discharg'es  from  the  bowels  take  place.  In  otllel^ 
cases  the  liver,  spleen,  or  brain  suffers  more,  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  a  deeply  jaundiced  coniition  witli  almost  bronzed  stin  appears. 
At  any  period  of  the  disease  free  bilious  discharges  cause  relief,  not 
only  of  the  discoloration,  but  of  all  the  general  symptoms. 

There  may  be  severe  pains,  delirium,  stupor,  partial  paralysis,  and 
great  depression  from  the  more  direct  effect  of  the  malarial  poieoB 
upon  the  general  system,  without  si)ecial  local  disease. 

Usually,  when  the  disease  is  left  to  itself,  in  from  one  to  three 
weeks  a  change  of  type  or  condition  occurs.  There  is  cither  abate- 
ment of  the  severity  of  the  fever,  the  remissions  increasing  in  length 
and  degree  until  intermissions  occur  ;  or  a  more  continued,  irritative, 
typlioidal  fever  suporvenes,  or  death  occurs. 

When  marked  spontaneons  improvement  takes  place,  it  is  ngnnllf 
accompanied  by  critical  disch«rges,  a  free  perspinition,  hilioiifi  evacu- 
ations, or  herpetic  emptions — often  by  all  of  these  simultaneously. 

Some  cases,  left  t«  themselves,  are  protracted  for  many  weeks,  bnt 
result  in  final  recovery,  though  for  still  longer  periods  with  blood  jjoi- 
Boning  and  organic  and  vital  impairments.  Often,  however,  there 
comes  at  length  failure  of  vital  power;  a  small,  feeble,  frequent 
pulse ;  livid,  yellow,  or  even  rarely  a  bronzed  skin  ;  tympanitis  of  the 
abdomen ;  briny  or  mucous  stools  ;  low  delirium  or  stujior ;  iavolnn* 
tary  discharges,  pinched  features,  and  death. 

Remitting  malarial  fevers  are  varied  much  in  tbeir  pecnlioritiM^-' 
their  severity,  their  complications  and  their  coorse,  by  ctimRt^- 
locality,  season,  and  by  constitntions  and  habits.  As  a  rule,  they  art 
more  severe  the  greater  and  longer  continuefl  is  the  season  of  b(«trf 
and  i&  the  Northwest,  while  agues  may  prevail  in  the  spring  and  Ut^t: 
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in,  in  Angnst  and  enrly  ScplcmlKT  romitting  forms  «ro  generally 
Biorc  prevalent  But  boih  intermitting  and  remitting  forma  oecur 
t  ibo  same  time  and  in  tlie  same  locality,  and  each  may  assume  tbe 
^  fDnii  of  tlio  otlier,  and  both  may  run  into  a  continued  fover  with  no 
bore  varimioiis  than  occar  in  typhoid  or  simple  fevert) ;  and  tbe 
nrious  eomplicnliona  already  mentioned  may  occur,  increasing  their 
KTctity  and  dungcr.  Occasionally  a  maliirioue  fever  occurs  with 
KUcviy  imy  remissions  throughout  \ia  conrsc  ;  and  not  nnfrequently 
for  tho  firet  few  days  the  remissions  are  very  slight.  Not  only  may  a 
malarial  fever  assume  &  typhoidal  t^'pe,  but  a  genuine  typhoid  fever 
ruttyeocxtst  with  and  complicate  it ;  both  the  typhoid  and  malarial 
{toiun  operating  on  the  system  at  the  same  time,  producing  what 
hu  been  called  a  typho-malarial  fover.  These  eases  will  require  to 
be  noticed  after  describing  typhoid  fever. 


MORBID  ASATOMY. 
Tbo  opportunities  of  post-mortem  examinations  have  been  moro 
fw[iiant  in  remitting  than  in  intermitting  fever,  but  as  the  dieeaaee 
arc  Rpecifleally  the  same,  the  essential  pathological  conditions  are 
'inular.  In  acute  cases,  when  deatii  occurs,  cungestion  and  inllam- 
mition  ot  various  organs  are  usually  found,  congestions  of  the  spleen 
uid  liver  are  constant,  and  theso  organs  are  gcneruJIy  otherwise 
ehn^.  The  spleen  is  of  a  Aavk  wine  color,  enlarged  and  softened, 
uhI  wmotimcs  ruptured.  Dark  coloriug  matter  from  transformation 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  is  often  found  in  its  vessels,  aomolimes  in 
l^t  abDudanoc,  and  their  pigment  is  often  deposited  in  other  organs 
f  Tell.  The  spleen  ii>  sometimes  found  inflamed  ;  and  when  several 
uiacU  have  previously  occurred,  and  the  patient  has  been  long  sub- 
mitUMl  to  the  malarial  influence,  this  organ  may  tie  enormously  en- 
vied byejudatos  and  hyperplnsias,  and  various  degenerative  ehangea 
■lyhare  takes  place.  In  acute  coses  the  liver  is  enlarged,  is  of  a 
fcmm  or  slate  color,  or  mixed  gray  and  olive,  the  nutmeg  appearance 
Wing  sometimes  pr«?sented.  The  pigrnentjttion  is  sometimes  marked. 
In  more  chronic  cases  the  liver  is  often  enlarged  by  exudations  and 
li;  hvperplaain,  is  decidedly  pipmentt-d.  and  amyloid  degenerations 
m  Mimeiimes  fonnd.  Not  nnfrcqiiently  inflammatory  changes  are 
piwi^nl— in  acute  eases,  parenchymatous  hepatitis  sometimes  goes  on 
lo  rappnration  ;  and  in  eases  of  long  exposure  to  malaria  in  low 
iuiiude^,  chronic  abscesses  may  be  found  as  complieattons. 

In  most  cases  where  death  occurs  from  a  first  attack  of  remitting 
frfiT,  other  organs  are  mneh  congested  or  inflnmed.  The  mucous 
Qunnhnne  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  Ja  often  ioteasely  congested, 
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and  sometimos  hemorrhagic — blood  being  infiltrated  into  its  tissue 
and  effused  upon  its  surface,  which  accounts  for  the  brown  or  black 
Yomit  and  briny  intestinal  discharges  which  sometimes  occur.  Inflam- 
matory softenings  and  exudations  are  also  often  found. 

Pigmentary  exudations  are  sometimes  found  in  the  brain,  and 
occasionally  that  organ  and  its  membranes  are  inflamed. 

Sometimes  the  lungs  and  the  bronchi  are  involved  in  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  inflammations  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  more  frequent. 

The  blood,  as  in  cases  of  intermittents,  is  changed.  The  white 
corpuscles  are  increased  and  the  red  diminished.  It  is  often  loaded 
with  pigment  and  bile,  aud  sometimes  with  an  excess  of  cholesterinc. 
In  some  cases  the  blood  corpuscles  have  been  found  disorganized  in 
large  numbers,  so  that  death  has  been  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
necraemia. 

Here,  as  in  other  fevers,  the  kidneys  are  sometimes  found  dis- 
eased, and  the  impairment  of  their  functions,  here  as  elsewhere,  leads 
to  retention  of  effete  matters  and  blood  poisoning. 

Diagnosis. — The  Diagnosis  of  Remitting  Fever  is  particularly 
important,  as  the  treatment  is  speciflc  ;  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
some  other  conditions  is  sometimes  by  no  means  easy.  In  the  earlj 
stage  the  phenomena  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  severe 
accidental  fevers ;  and  they  as  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  occasional 
typhoids  whose  attacks  are  sudden  and  abrupt.  There  are  some  gen- 
eral features,  however,  which  are  distinguishable  by  careful  and  re- 
peated observations,  but  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  describe.  The 
accurate  and  experienced  observer,  taking  into  account  the  locality 
and  season,  can  usually  come  to  an  early  and  proper  conclusion. 
Jaccoud  mentions  an  icterode  condition  of  malarial  fever  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  present, 
and  that  condition  is  not  unfrequently  a  symptom  of  accidental  fever, 
and  sometimes  is  present  in  typhoid. 

In  all  ordinary  ciises  the  severity  of  the  early  symptoms,  the  remit- 
ting character  soon  manifested,  and  the  bilious  derangement,  with 
the  absence  of  the  common  causes  of  accidental  fever,  and,  above 
all,  the  malarious  character  of  the  locality,  will  leave  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  diagnosis.  As  remitting  fever  generally  appears  in  an 
epidemic  form,  other  cases  proven  to  be  malarious  will  aid  in  making 
the  diagnosis  exceedingly  probable,  if  not  clear. 

Not  only  does  it  resemble  typhoid  and  accidental  fevers,  but  also 
the  symptomatic  fevers — inflammatory,  hectic,  and  pyasmic.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  common  absence,  at  the  early 
stage,  of  signs  of  local  inflammation  and  by  the  remissions ;  from  hec- 
tic, by  there  being  no  chronic  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  tabercn- 
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Ions  degeneration,  by  the  more  equal  distribution  of  heat  over  the 
Burfaoe,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  disagreeable  night  sweats 
which  occur  in  hectic. 

It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  pyaemic  fever  by  the  presence  in  the 
latter  of  local  disease  or  injury,  by  the  more  frequent  repetition  of 
chills,  and  more  free  sweats,  etc.,  and  by  the  less  controllable  charac- 
ter of  the  symptoms.  But  in  the  advanced  stages  of  malarial  fever, 
when  local  inflammations  have  occurred,  and  when  the  blood  and 
tissues  are  poisoned  by  retained  effete  matters  as  well  as  by  the  mala- 
rial poison,  the  resemblance  to  typhoid  fever,  or  to  severe  cases  of 
primary  inflammation,  is  so  striking,  as  possibly  to  defy  diagnosis  in 
the  absence  of  a  full  history  of  the  case.  For  such  history,  therefore, 
we  must  carefully  inquire. 

Prognosis. — The  Prognosis  is  dependent  upon  the  treatment. 
Left  to  itself,  many  cases  would  result  unfavorably,  especially  in 
localities  nearer  the  equator.  The  Jutigle  and  Coast  Fever  of  Africa, 
the  Jungle  Fever  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Panama  Fever  of  Central 
America,  the  Roman  Fever,  and  others,  are  not  unfrequently  fatal, 
even  with  the  treatment  they  receive.  As  it  occurs  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  usually  severe, 
protracted,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal,  without  proper  treatment; 
but  with  prompt  and  efficient  treatment,  the  prognosis  is  very  favor- 
able. Nearly  all  cases  not  only  certainly  but  speedily  recover.  At 
least  the  progress  of  the  disease  can  almost  always  be  arrested.  Be- 
currenoes  not  unfrequently  follow;  and,  from  repeated  attacks,  decided 
impairment  of  various  organs  and  functions  may  result;  but  as  a 
rule,  permanently  serious  consequences  may  be  averted.  When  the 
disease  has  been  permitted  to  become  protracted,  convalescence  is  often 
slow  and  imperfect,  organic  changes  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  other 
organs  having  taken  place,  which  may  require  much  time  for  their 
removaL  In  all  such  cases,  more  or  less  lowering  of  vitality  is  a  con- 
sequence. 

TREATMENT  OF  REMITTING  FEVER. 

As  remitting  fever  depends  upon  the  same  essential  cause  as  the 
intermitting  variety,  and  presents  many  similar  symptoms,  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  treatment  applicable  to  the  one  are  also  applicable  to 
the  other.  There  are,  however,  differences  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
two  varieties,  and  modifications  as  to  details,  which,  in  a  disease  so 
severe  as  that  now  under  consideration,  require  pointing  out 

The  first  logical  indication  is  to  apply  the  antidoie  to  the  poison 
which  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  symptoms ;  and  if  the  patient  be  Ecen, 
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and  the  diagnosis  made,  before  material  local  derangements  have  taken 
place^  or  effete  matters  have  accumulated,  and  while  the  stomach  is 
in  a  condition  to  readily  absorb  the  medicine,  the  antimalarial  remedy 
may  be  given  at  once  in  free  apyreric  doses.  Quinine,  in  the  quantity 
of  one  or  two  scruples  (the  latter  quantity  in  severe  cases  will  be 
safest),  given  in  from  two  to  five  doses,  all  within  a  few  hours,  will 
generally  put  an  end  to  the  case,  and  prevent  all  marked  subsequent 
symptoms.  If  the  tongue  should  become  coated,  the  skin  and  con- 
junctivsB  icterode,  or  the  bowels  constipated,  a  blue  pill  or  two,  fol- 
lowed by  an  unirritating  cathartic— a  saline  is  generally  best — will 
often  complete  the  cure,  and  render  any  further  medication  unneces- 
sary. 

If,  however,  the  liver  or  kidneys  should  still  remain  inactive,  some 
further  cholagogues  and  laxatives,  or  diuretics  (acetate  of  potash  in 
fl.  ext.  taraxicum,  etc.)  will  be  useful. 

If,  from  the  depressing  influence  of  the  poison,  or  the  great  severity 
of  the  symptoms  (the  case  approaching  the  pernicious  variety),  there 
be  decided  and  immediate  danger,  the  quinine  should  not  be  delayed, 
whatever  special  conditions  may  be  present.  A  decided  and  prompt 
impression  should  be  made,  and  remedies  for  the  local  derangements, 
and  for  eliminating  the  effete  matters,  should  be  given  afterward. 
Quinine  may  here  be  given  hypodermically  with  advantage,  provided 
a  clear  solution  sufficiently  concentrated  can  be  obtained. 

As  patients  are  generally  seen  after  the  tongue  has  become  coated, 
the  secretions  deranged,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  abdominal  organs 
congested  and  irritated,  and  the  portal  circulation  obstructed  with  all 
its  consequences,  palliative  and  "  preparatory  "  treatment  here,  as  in 
ague,  is,  as  a  nile,  best.  Though  the  antidotal  treatment  is  indicated, 
and  should  be  resorted  to  the  moment  it  can  be  done  to  best  advantage, 
yet  that  moment  is  not  generally  the  one  in  which  the  patient  is  first 
seen,  and  other  indications  mav  first  be  fulfilled.  The  main  indica- 
tion,  however,  should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  cold  stage,  as  it  is  seldom  marked  or  severe,  requires  no  par- 
ticular attention  in  ordinary  cases.  Should  it  in  exceptional  cases 
require  palliation,  the  same  means  that  were  recommended  in  ague 
should  be  resorted  to. 

The  palliative  measures  for  the  pyrexia  will,  in  the  main,  be  the 
same  as  those  advised  in  the  hot  stage  of  ague.  The  same  bathing — 
sponging  or  packing  with  cold  or  tepid  water — the  same  cold  to  the 
head,  with  cold  and  cooling  drinks — the  same  effervescing  mixtures, 
and,  after  evacuations,  the  same  doses  of  morphine,  when  the  stomach 
is  irritable  and  the  distress  excessive.  In  plethoric  patients  with 
severe  internal  congestions,  the  same  revulsive  and  depleting  lemediesi 
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cnppingSy  leeohings,  ligation  of  extremities,  or  Tenesection  will  be  re- 
qaired.  Shoald  the  choleniic  symptoms — the  vomiting  and  purging 
of  seroas  fluid — occur  (and  this  is  more  likely  in  remitting  than  in  the 
intermitting  variety  of  these  fevers),  the  same  doses  of  morphine  put 
upon  the  tongue,  or  of  opium,  camphor,  and  calomel,  rubbed  up  with 
sugar  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  given  in  the  same  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  with  but  little  drink  afterward  until  the  stomach  is 
quieted,  when  more  free  drinking  must  be  allowed  to  make  up  for  the 
fluid  which  has  been  lost,  will  be  demanded.  As  there  is  more  likely 
to  be  severe  and  persistent  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  other  abdominal  organs  in  remitting  than  in  intermitting  cases,  in 
addition  to  the  means  mentioned,  counter-irritation  over  the  stomach 
is  often  required.  A  vesicant  of  can tharides  produces  a  more  perma- 
nent effect  in  allaying  such  irritation,  but  where  a  more  immediate  and 
temporary  effect  is  required,  sinapisms,  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of 
aqua  ammonia  and  spirits  of  camphor,  applied  upon  a  cloth,  and  the 
vapor  retained  by  some  impervious  material,  will  produce  very  active 
counter-irritation  and  speedy  vesication.  Repeated  doses  of  morphine 
may  bo  required,  and  this  is  certain  to  enter  the  blood  and  produce 
its  effects  when  given  hypodermically. 

But  the  remedies  more  particularly  "  preparatory  '*  to  the  anti- 
malarial specifics  are  the  eliminatives — especially  the  cholagogue 
cathartics.  Some  advise  the  use  of  emetics,  and  when  the  stomach  is 
evidently  loaded  with  undigested  food  or  other  irritating  material, 
and  when  from  this  cause  there  is  gastric  distress  without  the  ability 
to  vomit,  drinking  freely  of  warm  water  to  induce  emesis  will  be 
well.  In  exceptional  cases  a  mild  emetic  may  be  proper ;  but  the 
pain  and  the  nausea  are  more  frequently  from  irritation,  congestion, 
or  acute  gastric  catarrh  ;  very  frequently  from  decided  inflammation, 
rather  than  from  a  loaded  state  of  the  stomach,  and  an  emetic  in  such 
a  condition  could  hardly  fail  to  increase  rather  than  relieve  the  irrita- 
tion. Even  when  no  signs  of  inflammation  are  present,  an  emetic 
not  unfrequently  produces  a  decided  gastritis  in  the  congested  and 
irritable  state  so  commonly  present  in  remittent  fever.  As  a  rule, 
emetics  should  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  produce  both  inflammation 
and  prostration.  The  irritability  and  tendency  to  inflammation  of 
the  whole  gastro-intestinal  membrane,  render  the  administration  of 
drastic  or  irritating  cathartics  exceedingly  objectionable.  Gamboge, 
scammony,  podophyllin,  tartarized  antimony,  and  the  whole  list  of 
drastic  and  irritating  articles  roust  be  most  scrupulously  avoided.  A 
gentle  mercurial,  modified  if  necessary  by  moderate  doses  of  mor- 
phine, and  followed  by  a  mild  but  sufficient  dose  of  a  simple  saline 
cathartic,  will  not  only  not  increase  the  local  irritation,  but  by  indue- 
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ing  free  watery  discharges  of  serous  fluid  from  the  mucous  ntEnnbraae, 
will  unload  the  capillaries  aud  the  geueral  portal  vesfiels,  relieve  oon- 
gcstiou,  and  produce  a  revulsiTc  effect  from  the  Uraiu,  besides  elimi- 
nating effete  matter  from  the  blood  and  the  wiiole  ayetfim.  They 
Uius  palliate  the  present  condition  and  prepare  the  stomach  for  tho 
more  ready  absorption,  and  tho  system  for  the  more  efficient  action, 
of  the  quinine.  By  tho  use  of  these  m&ans,  often  combining  or  alter- 
nating with  them  diaphorctica  and  diuretics,  the  severity  of  the  fever 
is  abated,  more  decided  remissions  are  likely  to  be  obtained,  eome- 
times  intermissions  are  induced,  and  then  free  doses  of  quinine  given 
iu  the  manner  already  repeatedly  described,  will  produce  a  speedy 
inteiTuption  of  Iho  fover.  If  the  stomach  remuins  irritable  and  the 
remissions  are  imperfect,  morphine  should  be  given  with  the  quinine, 
sometimes  in  very  decidctl  doacs  ;  but  the  quinine  must  be  no  longer 
withheld,  even  if  the  fever  is  continuous.  The  more  favorable  time 
for  its  administration  and  its  anlimutarial  effect  is  when  the  fever  is 
less  or  least ;  but  an  abatement  of  the  fever  ia  by  no  means  essential  to 
its  success  ;  and  when  given  in  antipyretic  doses  it  will  produce  tho 
abatement  of  tho  fever,  which  favors  its  more  complete  antimalarial 
effect.  The  recommendation  of  nearly  all  the  less  recent  writers  to 
wait  for  an  intermission,  or  for  the  fever  to  so  far  abate  that  a  free 
perspiration  is  induced,  before  resorting  to  the  quinine,  is  certainly 
wrong.  Such  abatement  may  not  occur,  and  the  case  may  go  on 
from  had  to  worse  ;  and  at  best  the  cure  will  be  very  much  and  very 
nnnecoBsarily  delayed  by  following  such  advice.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  quinine  is  itself  an  antipyretic  when  given  in  free 
doses,  and  in  those  free  doses  it  induces  the  intermission  ao  earnestly 
desired.  It  indeed  induces  a  condition  of  apyresia  which  becomes 
permanent ;  and  the  more  certainly  and  effectually  when  the  influence 
of  morphine  is  obtained  at  the  same  time.  This  may  seem  inconsist- 
ent with  the  statement  that  in  intormittenta  the  best  time  for  admin- 
istering the  antiporiodic  is  during  tho  intermission  ;  but  the  incon- 
sistency is  only  seeming,  not  real.  Both  statements  are  true.  The 
quinine  is  more  readily  absorlteil,  produces  ita  effects  more  certainly 
and  in  less  quantity  when  given  during  an  intermission  or  a  marked 
remission  ;  but  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  such  intermission  is 
not  essential  to  its  antimalarial  effect,  and  in  snffieiently  free  dosca 
ita  immediate  apyrexic  effect  is  in  harmony  with,  and  aids  its  anti- 
malarial operation.  The  statement  substantially  borrowed  from 
another  may  here  be  repeated,  that  all  the  pathological  conditiona  in 
malarial  fever  are  by  quinine  simnltjiuconsly  deslroyed  as  by  aome 
central  power. 

When,  without  proper  treatment,  an  advanced  stage  of  tho  d 
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has  occurred,  and  the  complications  described  are  present,  palliative 
measures  should  not  be  neglected,  but  the  quinine  must  be  given  soon 
and  in  the  free  quantities  indicated.  This  is  the  essential  remedy. 
It  should  be  combined  with  opiates  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
irritable,  and  if  rejected,  or  if  it  produces  local  distress  of  these 
organs,  it  may  be  given  by  enema,  or,  better  still,  hypodermically. 
A  proper  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  will  be  required,  as  in  other 
fevers ;  and  eliminatives,  laxatives,  cholagogues,  diaphoretics,  diuret- 
ics, and  counter-irritation,  or  stimulants  and  supporting  measures, 
may  be  demanded  as  particular  conditions  prevail. 

This  subject — ^treatment  of  remitting  fever — is  so  important  that 
repetitions  may  be  justified  if,  by  that  means,  a  clearer  or  stronger 
impression  can  be  made  ;  and  with  this  view  a  summary  of  the  treat- 
ment of  this  fever  is  added. 

The  first  logical  indication  is  for  the  antidotal  remedy,  but  others 
may  precede  in  time.  If  called  before  local  derangement  or  accumu- 
lation of  effete  matters  occurs,  we  may  give  the  antimalarial  remedy  at 
once.  Or  if  there  is  great  and  immediate  danger  from  severe  symp- 
toms, it  should  not  be  delayed.  Make  a  decided  and  prompt  impres- 
sion with  the  quinine,  and  correct  local  derangements,  and  eliminate 
afterward. 

As  patients  generally  are  seen,  "  preparatory  "  treatment  is  best. 
Mitigate  local  congestions  and  infiammations,  especially  correct 
derangement  of  the  secretions,  and  modify  the  conditions  of  the 
stomach,  as  thereby  the  specific  treatment  is  most  sure. 

Preparatory  means  are  :  moderate  doses  of  mercurials,  followed  in 
a  few  hours  by  sdline  cathartics,  repeated  once  or  twice  possibly ; 
anodynes,  sedatives,  counter-irritants,  revulsives,  and,  in  plethoric 
patients,  possibly  bleeding,  local  and  general.  Immediate  relief  of 
symptoms  of  excitement  is  certain,  but  venesection  is  seldom  required 
and  may  do  ultimate  harm  by  causing  anaemia  and  debility.  Other 
means  will  usually  suffice,  but  occasionally  bleeding  is  demanded.  By 
relieving  congestion  the  general  vigor  may  be  increased,  and  the 
oppressed  pulse  made  more  full  and  free. 

Bleeding  is  not  so  well  borne  in  hot  climates,  and  it  should  be  used 
with  great  care  in  depression  from  congestion  of  the  brain.  Gold  to 
the  head,  aflfusions,  free  dry  cupping,  or  ligation  of  extremities  are 
safer,  and  a  skillful  use  of  the  bath  is  often  required. 

Mercurial  and  saline  cathartics  are  dcpurative,  depicting,  revulsive, 
and  preparatory  for  specific  treatment.  Diaphoretics  and  diuretics 
are  often  useful.  Effervescing  mixtures,  bitartrate  of  potash  three  parts 
to  bicarbonate  of  soda  one  part,  in  the  proportion  of  3s8  to  half  a  turn- 
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blor  of  water^  are  to  be  taken  immediately  after  mixing,  as  a  cooling 
drink.  When  there  is  great  irritation,  especially  after  proper  evacua- 
tions, morphine  is  not  only  relieving,  but  is  permanently  useful. 

Irritating  emetics  and  cathartics  do  harm.  Emetics  of  any  kind 
are  very  seldom  well  borne. 

Cold  water,  internally  and  externally,  often  affords  the  greatest  relief. 

These  palliative  and  preparatory  means  may  be  continued  as 
required,  but  only  for  a  few  days  at  most  (often  only  a  few  hours) 
before  the  antidotal  remedy  is  used. 

Do  not  waity  as  was  formerly  taught, /or  an  intermission;  though 
if  it  come  soon  it  is  better. 

Give  the  quinine  early.  It  is  absorbed  best,  and  is  more  active  in 
arresting  the  disease,  if  given  during  the  remission.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  even  this.  In  severe  cases  give  at  once  after  a 
cathartic  has  oi>erated.  Wo  may  combine  it  with  diaphoretics  and 
diuretics.  If  there  is  much  irritation  add  morphine,  and  sometimes 
other  sedatives.  Give  a  full  antiperiodic  quantity  of  quinine,  more 
rather  than  less,  if  the  fever  is  greater.  Give  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  grains  in  divided  doses  in  a  few  hours,  and  then  stop. 

By  tliese  means  the  fever  will  be  broken,  except  in  very  rare  cases. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  in  Africa,  in  remitting  as  well  as  intermitting  fevers, 
gave  a  mercurial  cathartic,  and  after  its  operation  gave  ten  grains  of 
quinine  once  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  until  three  doses,  or  half  a 
drachm,  was  administered.  When  this  was  retained  the  arrest  of  the 
fever  was  effected.  v 

If  severe  vomiting  or  retching  occurs,  the  stomach  may  be  washed 
out  by  giving  freely  of  warm  water,  and  then  give  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  morphine,  dropped  dry  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  or  in  effervescing 
mixture,  or  hypodermically. 

Continue  eliminatives  if  required,  and  palliate  such  symptoms  as 
remain. 

At  any  time  meet  accidental  complications.  For  hiccough,  cup» 
over  stomach,  chloroform,  morphine,  or  camphor  internally  are  proper 
remedies. 

If  convulsions  in  children  occur,  arrest  with  chloroform  or  ether. 
Evacuate  the  bowels  generally,  and  prevent  the  paroxysm  of  fever  by 
quinine  promptly  and  freely  administered. 

Buzzing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  etc.,  must  not  prevent  the  full 
quantity  of  quinine  being  given.  These  symptoms  are  no  measure 
of  its  antimalarial  power,  and  are  of  little  consequence. 

In  the  premonitory  stage,  a  free  antimalarial  quantity  of  quinine 
will  prevent  the  development  if  given  in  time,  and  more  surely  if  pre- 
ceded bv  a  cathartic. 
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In  all  forms  of  malarial  fever  a  full  antimalarial  quantity  of  qui- 
nine or  its  equivalent  must  be  given  during  one  intermission  or 
remission^  or  within  a  few  hours. 

Tliia  %s  essential  to  the  best  success. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  malarial  diseases  and  in  many  other 
derangements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  their  accessory 
glands,  moderate  and  occasional  doses  of  blue  mass  or  gray  powder, 
to  be  followed  by  saline  laxatives  or  cathartics,  are  here  frequently 
advised. 

Whether  this  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  done  as  a  matter  of 
unthinking  routine,  and  without  considering  the  dangers  of  excessive 
mercuri^lization,  or  the  claims  of  other  agents  which  some  think  may 
answer  as  a  substituto  for  this  important  remedy.  This  coui*se  is 
advised  so  often,  because  my  experience  and  the  experience  of  others 
have  taught  me  that  this  moderate  and  continuous  use  of  the  mercu- 
rials is  safe  in  the  cases  where  it  is  recommended,  and  is  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  patient.  Whatever  be  considered  its  mode  of  action, 
there  is  groat  uniformity  of  opinion  among  practical  men  as  to  its 
beneficial  effects  in  a  great  number  of  cases  where  there  is  derange- 
ment of  the  secretions  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  its  superiority  over 
all  other  remedies  in  numerous  cases.  Podophyllin,  irisin,  Icptan- 
drin,  euonyrain,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  vegetable  and  min- 
eral, new  and  old,  are  useful  in  modifying  secretions,  and  accomplish- 
ing many  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  the  mer- 
cury; but  none  of  them  accomplish  quite  the  same  object.  They 
either  do  not  produce  their  effects  so  speedily,  or  their  operations  are 
accompanied  by  other  undesirable  consequences. 

Podophyllin  is  slow  in  its  action,  and  generally  drastic  and  irritat- 
ing when  given  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  sensible  effects; 
and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  irisin  and  leptandrin.  The  euony- 
min  has  not  been  sufficiently  used,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  to 
establish  a  well-founded  reputation  ;  and  the  ordinarj^  cathartics, 
including  the  exceedingly  useful  salines,  fail  to  accomplish  by  them- 
selves the  results  experienced  from  the  additional  use  of  the  mercurials. 

They  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
malarial  fevers,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  necessary  to  the  best  success. 

I  do  not  regret  the  caution,  certainly,  or  even  the  timidity,  which 
exists  as  to  the  use  of  this  remedy.  They  tend  to  prevent  excesses 
and  accidents.  It  is  better  not  to  use  mercurials  at  all  than  to  use 
them  excessively  and  recklessly.  This,  however,  is  the  case  with  any 
powerful  agent.  But  used  with  caution  and  moderation,  mercury 
has  a  rdlo  which  no  other  article  can  fully  take. 
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The  term  Pernicious  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  malarial 
feTere  of  an  unasuallj  severe,  congestive,  or  collapsing  form,  proving 
fatal  sometimes  in  the  first,  and  never  going  beyond  the  fourth  or 
fifth  paroxysm,  when  unchecked.  Without  treatment  it  is  among 
the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases. 

The  cause  of  this  fatality  is  either  the  profound  congestions  of 
internal  organs — more  frequently  of  the  brain — or  the  immediate 
depressing  effect  of  the  poison,  so  affecting  the  circulation  and  other 
functions  as  to  cause  collapse.  We  thus  have  the  two  forms  of  con- 
gestive and  collapsing  pernicious  fever.  When  the  first  paroxysm  is 
survived,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  an  intermission ;  and  the 
great  improvement  in  the  symptoms  which  occurs  is  likely  to  lead  one 
not  acquainted  with  this  form  of  the  disease  to  a  false  security. 
Without  treatment,  each  succeeding  paroxysm  is  more  severe  until 
the  fatal  result  Whenever,  therefore,  the  characteristic  symptoms 
appear,  the  most  prompt  treatment  is  demanded. 

These  symptoms  will  vary  as  one  or  other  of  the  internal  organs  is 
most  affected,  and  also  according  to  the  manner  and  degree  of  their 
affection.  In  the  congestive  variety,  the  brain  is  a  frequent  seat  of 
the  greatest  local  lesion  ;  and  the  symptoms  will  often  strikingly  re- 
semble those  of  apoplexy. 

The  patient,  usually  attacked  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  becomes 
somowliat  chilly,  and  has  the  sensation  of  an  approaching  paroxysm 
of  common  ague.  Instead,  however,  of  the  usual  phenomena  develop- 
ing in  the  usual  order,  he  becomes  sleepy,  stupid,  and  obtuse  in  sensi- 
bility and  consciousness,  and  soon  passes  into  a  state  of  more  or  less 
profound  coma.  In  this  condition  the  temperature  varies  ;  that  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body  is  perhaps  invariably  elevated,  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  external  temperature  is  moderately  increased 
also  ;  but  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  sluggish,  the  skin  has  generally 
a  purplish  hue,  and  the  head  is  hot,  though  the  extremities  may  be 
cool.  The  pulse  varies,  but  generally  it  is  rather  oppressed  than  free 
and  full,  and  sometimes  it  is  feeble  at  the  wrist  The  respiration  is 
generally  slow,  labored,  and  often  snoring ;  and  sometimes  moderate 
tetanic  spasms  occur.  There  may  be  such  complete  suspension  of 
brain  function  that  death  occurs  within  a  few  hours.  Otherwise,  in 
from  six  to  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  the  skin  relaxes,  and 
there  is  often  a  slight  moisture  of  the  surface,  the  patient  gradually 
regains  consciousness,  and  though  feeling  weak  and  often  confused,  he 
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may  be  able  to  sit  up  and  take  food,  etc.  The  type  may  be  either 
quotidian  or  tertian,  and  this  can  be  foretold  only  when  there  have 
been  preceding  aguish  symptoms  occurring  at  periods  which  have 
revealed  the  type.  Without  treatment  another  paroxysm  is  sure 
to  come,  and  to  be  more  severe  than  the  first,  but  with  similar 
symptoms. 

When  the  congestive  condition  is  chiefly  in  the  abdominal  organs, 
pain,  depression,  sometimes  vomiting  and  purging,  feeble  pulse,  cold 
extremities,  and  rapid  exhaustion  follow  ;  but  the  consciousness  is  not 
lost,  and  the  mind  may  be  clciar. 

When  the  lungs  are  specially  congested,  the  respiration  is  labored 
and  rapid,  and  its  results  imperfect ;  the  lips  and  surface  are  blue  or 
leaden  ;  the  pulse  is  oppressed  ;  an  occasional  cough,  sometimes  pul- 
monary hemorrhage,  and  depression  and  sinking  follow.  In  other 
cases  various  internal  organs  are  at  the  same  time  congested,  varying 
the  particular  symptoms,  but  in  all  the  greatest  depression  super- 
venes. 

In  the  collapsing  variety,  without  symptoms  of  special  congestions, 
the  various  functions  fail — the  heart  and  vascular  system  particularly 
— ^the  pulse  becomes  very  feeble,  and  at  length  ceases  at  the  wrist ; 
the  extremities  and  the  whole  body  become  cold ;  there  is  sometimes 
cold  perspiration,  and  often  complete  collapse  and  speedy  death. 

Though  distinctions  of  this  kind  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  different  phenomena  presenting  themselves,  yet  back  of  these 
phenomena,  and  producing  them,  is  the  malarial  poison,  operating 
upon  and  through  the  organic  nervous  system,  and  producing  in  all 
the  cases  more  or  less  congestion  and  depression  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Dickson  speaks  of  a  necrsamic  variety,  where  death  and  dis- 
organization of  the  blood  corpuscles  take  place,  and  where  there  is 
persistent  depression  and  inevitable  somatic  death. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  makes  five  clinical  varieties — 
comatose,  spasmodic,  pulmonaiy,  choleraic,  and  algid.  The  phenom- 
ena which  these  terms  indicate  are  embraced  in  the  description  given. 

According  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  organs  more  immedi- 
ately essential  to  life  is  most  affected,  death  may  occur  by  coma, 
asthenia,  and  more  rarely  by  apnoea. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  congestions  of  the  brain,  spleen, 
liver,  stomach,  intestines,  heart,  and  lungs,  one  or  more,  are  often 
discovered,  and  the  blood  in  some  cases  has  been  found  disorganized. 

DiagnoBiB. — As  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  other  condi- 
tions, a  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case,  the  influences  to 
which  the  patient  has  been  exposed,  and  the  prevailing  diseases  at  the 
time  will  be  important  in  making  the  diagnosis. 
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A  case  is  remembered  where  the  attending  physician  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  but  where  tlie  diagnosis  was 
made  clear  by  learning,  though  too  late,  that  the  patient  some  time 
before  had  been,  in  Central  America,  and  had  there  been  affected  with 
Panama  fever.  It  should  be  particularly  distinguished  from  apoplexy, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  narcotic  poisoning. 

It  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  localities  where  the  malarial  poi- 
son is  most  intense,  and  in  low  latitudes,  where  the  severer  remitting 
forms  of  malarial  fever  are  more  prevalent,  but  it  occasionally  occurs 
in  localities  where  ordinary  ague  most  prevails. 

TREATMENT  OF  PEBXICIOUS  MALABIAL  FEVER. 

The  leading  indication  here,  as  in  other  malarial  fevers,  is  to  neu- 
tralize the  poison  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena ;  but  the 
congestion  must  also  be  relieved  and  the  rapidly  failing  vital  powers 
sustained. 

Here  the  case  is  so  urgent  there  should  be  no  delay  in  attempting 
to  fulfill  the  first  indication.  Quinine,  in  large,  prompt,  and  repeated 
doses,  should  be  given  at  once,  and  as  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  its 
absorption  from  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  at  the  same  time  by 
enema,  and  for  its  more  certain  and  speedy  introduction  into  the 
blood,  by  hypodermic  injections.  Used  in  this  latter  way  there  must 
be  a  perfectly  clear  solution,  and  as  this  is  not  easily  effected  without 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  injections  may  take  place  at  several 
points  nt  nearly  the  same  time.  From  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  or 
more  of  quinine  should  bo  introduced  into  the  system  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  the  meantime  measures  should  be  used  to  fulfill  the  other 
obvious  indications.  For  congestion  of  the  brain,  cold  may  be  applied 
to  the  head,  heat  to  the  extremities,  dry  cups  to  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  or  the  limbs  may  be  ligated,  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the 
extremities  and  along  the  spine.  Moist  heat,  as  by  bottles  of  hot 
water  surrounded  by  wet  cloths  if  the  surface  is  dry,  or  by  the  bottles 
without  the  wet  cloths  if  there  is  much  perspiration,  may  be  useful. 
The  bowels  should,  if  loaded,  be  opened  by  enemas,  the  head  elevated, 
and  every  restraint  to  the  return  of  the  circulation  removed.  Similar 
revulsive,  derivative,*  or  "balancive"  agents  for  other  congestions, 
cups  and  sinapisms  over  the  abdomen  in  congestion  of  its  viscera,  will 
be  required.  For  the  shock  and  depression  stimulants  should  be  used, 
such  as  hot  coffee,  ammonia,  warm  beef-tea  well  salted  and  spiced, 
camphor,  ether,  and  sometimes  hot  alcohol  and  water.  Whatever  of 
these  a^nts  be  selected,  they  should  be  given  in  moderate  and  repeated 
doses,  but  with  care  and  discrimination,  remembering  that  the  nar- 
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cotics,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  camphor,  may  depress  and  overcome 
vital  action  when  given  in  too  large  doses. 

Prol  Davis  advises  that  the  patient  he  stripped  and  several  gallons 
of  cold  water  be  dashed  over  the  head  and  trunk,  and  then  that  he  be 
quickly  rolled  up  in  dry  flannel  blankets  for  thirty  minutes.  If  this 
is  not  followed  by  decided  improvement,  he  advises  its  repetition,  and 
if  necessary,  at  the  same  intervals,  for  three  or  four  times.  This  is 
claimed  as  theoretically  correct,  and  to  have  the  indorsement  of 
clinical  experience.     l)r.  Davis  has  used  it  successfully  in  two  cases. 

Under  some  circumstances  the  sudden  application  of  cold  arouses 
the  system,  and  is  followed  by  increased  functional  activity ;  but  the 
first  effect  is  usually  regarded  as  depressing,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  vital  energy  must  be  present  to  justify  this  course ;  and  where  it 
would  be  successful  the  other  measures  advised  would  probably  bo 
equally  so.  These  other  measures  have  the  sanction  of  very  much 
larger  experience. 

When  the  vital  actions  are  nearly  overcome,  and  life  is  flickering 
on  the  verge  of  extinction,  it  would  require  some  boldness  to  apply  an 
agent  which  is  generally  held  to  produce  at  least  temporary  depres- 
sion. 

In  these  desperate  cases  great  promptness  and  energy  of  treatment 
are  essential.  The  patient,  if  possible,  should  not  be  left  by  the  ])hy- 
sician  except  in  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent,  energetic,  and  expe- 
rienced persons,  until  the  critical  i)eriod  is  past. 

However  important  other  agents  may  be  as  aids,  nothing  will  ulti- 
mately avail  but  full  quantities  of  antidotol  remedies,  and  none  are 
equal  to  quinine  in  an  emergency  of  this  kind. 

A  drachm,  more  or  less,  must  bo  given  in  divided  doses ;  and  here, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  when  vomiting,  purging,  or  great  irritation  of 
the  alimentary  canal  occurs,  opiates  may  be  combined  with  the  quinine. 

Although  the  prognosis  is  so  exceedingly  unfavorable  without 
treatment,  the  means  pointed  out,  promptly  and  skillfully  used, 
will  generally  succeed  if  not  commenced  too  late.  Here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  the  antidotal  action  of  the  quinine  is  more  certain  when 
given  during  abatement  of  the  symptoms  ;  but  unless  such  abatement 
is  certain,  and  this  can  very  seldom  be  determined  beforehand,  it 
should  not  be  waited  for.  The  antidotal  effect  of  the  quinine  must 
be  secured  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  only  safety. 

MALARIAL    CACHEXIA. 

Cachectic  conditions  have  already  been  mentioned  as  the  result  of 
long-continued  malarial  fevers.     A  condition  of  anosmia  produced  by 
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As  the  distinct  disease  we  are  now  to  consider.  Typhoid  Fever  may 
be  defined  as  a  specific  fever  produced  by  a  peculiar  poison  usually 
found  in  connection  with  putrefying  organic  substances,  particularly 
fecal  matters  in  privies  and  sewers ;  the  poison  being  conveyed  to  the 
system  sometimes  by  means  of  water  and  other  ingesta,  and  some- 
times through  the  air.  This  poison  has  a  period  of  incubation,  in 
which  there  is  probably  multiplication  of  its  amount,  and  possible 
changes  in  its  quality  ;  and  it  produces  phenomena  of  various  kinds, 
but  essentially  those  of  a  fever,  which  usually  comes  on  gradually 
with  languor,  malaise^  feebleness,  moderate  chills,  headache,  and 
general  pains,  especially  in  the  abdomen,  back,  and  limbs,  with  a 
tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and  soon  to  tympanitis,  tenderness  and  gur- 
gling on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  region.  As  the  disease  advances, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  week,  a  characteristic  slight  rose- 
colored  eruption  generally  appears,  showing  itself  first  and  chiefly  on 
the  abdomen,  coming  in  successive  crops,  each  small  spot  being  visi- 
ble about  three  days ;  there  is  often  slight  epistaxis ;  more  or  less 
ringing  in  tlie  ears,  and  deafness ;  the  face  is  often  purplish  and  irreg- 
ularly flushed ;  the  tongue  coated  and  sometimes  dry,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  toward  the  latter  stages,  red  and  glazed ;  there  is  more  or 
less  restlessness,  but  sometimes  somnolence ;  frequently  mild  delirium, 
especially  in  a  half-sleeping  condition ;  there  is  commonly  a  slight 
stuffy  cough,  which  will  be  developed  by  a  full  inspiration,  with  dry- 
ness of  tlio  throat  and  thirst  not  satisfactorily  allayed  by  drinking. 
These  symptoms  commonly  come  on  and  disappear  gradually,  con- 
tinuing about  three  weeks,  the  case  terminating  in  recovery  in  five 
or  six  weeks.  Anatomically,  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  may  be  de- 
fined as  an  infla.mmation,  infiltration,  and  often  ulceration  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  chiefly  of  Peyer's  patches  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
ilium,  but  often  involving  the  solitary  glands,  and  sometimes  other 
tissues  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  in  the  colon,  and  very  rarely  in  the 
jejunum,  as  well  as  in  the  ilium.  The  mesentery  and  mesenteric 
glands,  corresponding  with  the  portion  of  the  intestines  affected,  are 
also  inflamed  and  inflltrated,  and  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  infiltrated, 
and  softened  ;  and  probably  other  blood  glands  are  essentially  more  or 
less  affected. 

There  is  so  much  in  common  between  typhoid,  typhus,  relapsing, 
and  accidental  fevers,  that  they  were  formerly  all  called  common 
continued  fever,  and  the  terms  cynocha,  cynochns,  adynamic, 
ataxic,  nervous,  bilious,  mucous,  putrid,  malignant,  etc.,  were  used 
as  designating  different  varieties  of  the  common  fever,  acoording  to 
the  peculiar  views  of  each  writer. 

The  distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid  was  first  made  by 
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Prost,  of  France^  in  1804,  and  more  clearly,  so  far  as  the  distinctive 
mnatomioal  lesions  are  concerned,  by  Petit  and  Serres,  in  1812 ;  and 
their  researches  were  followed  np  by  other  French  physicians,  particu- 
larly Louis,  in  1829,  and  Andral  and  Ghomel,  Bretonneau  and  Forget 
afterward ;  and  by  Drs.  Nathan  Smith,  James  Jackson,  Gerard,  and 
Bartlett,  of  this  country ;  by  Cramer,  Diett,  Thielman,  and  others  in 
Oermany ;  and,  finally,  by  Jenner,  Murchison,  and  numerous  others 
in  Oreat  Britain  ;  so  that  the  doctrine  is  now  established,  beyond  any 
serious  controversy,  that  these  two  fevers,  typhoid  and  typhus,  are  dif- 
ferent in  their  origin,  their  specific  cause,  their  course,  their  patho- 
logical anatomy,  and  their  essential  nature,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
distinct  diseases. 

The  descriptive  definition  of  typhoid  fever  already  given,  though 
presenting  an  outline  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena,  would 
give  a  very  imperfect  impression  of  the  disease  without  further 
details. 

The  mode  of  attack  and  early  symptoms  present  great  varieties. 
Generally  the  invasion  is  gradual  and  its  early  course  insidious,  but  in 
exceptional  cases  it  is  sudden  and  violent,  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  an  attack  of  typhus,  or  malarial,  or  severe  accidental  fever. 
During  the  early  period,  in  variable  degrees,  there  will  be  irregular 
chills  and  fiushes  of  heat,  lassitude,  and  aching  of  limbs,  increased 
frequency  of  pulse,  and  elevation  of  temperature,  thirst  and  loss  of 
appetite,  with  coating  or  redness  of  the  tongue,  with  pain  or  a  decided 
feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  with  drowsiness  by  day,  and  a  dreamy, 
restless,  half  wakefulness  by  night,  sometimes  vomiting  and  often 
diarrhoda,  or  at  least  a  sensitive  condition  of  the  bowels,  which  would 
caose  a  laxative  to  operate  with  unusual  freedom,  accompanied  often 
with  pain  and  abdominal  tenderness  in  the  csecal  region  ;  and  though 
these  last  symptoms  are  not  unfrequcntly  absent  at  first,  when  pres- 
ent they  arc  strongly  indicative  of  the  disease.  During  the  first  few 
days,  and  even  the  first  week,  and  sometimes  in  a  case  which  will  ulti- 
mately become  severe,  the  patient  may  not  bo  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  although  the  symptoms  gradually  increase  in  severity  and  num- 
ber, he  may  occasionally  continue  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  business. 
By  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  however,  unless  the  case 
be  exceptional,  the  symptoms  become  more  fully  developed  and  char- 
acteristic. The  skin  is  now  decidedly  hot  and  usually  dry,  but  some- 
times a  sweat  breaks  out  that  soon  dries  up  again ;  the  pulse  is 
increased  in  frequency ;  the  respiration  is  also  accelerated,  and  the 
bronchial  membrane  is  so  much  coYigested  and  irritated  as  often  to 
produce  a  moderate  or  occasional  cough.  The  tongue  may  continue 
comparatively  clean  and  moist^  there  being  only  a  thin  whitish  coat 
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upon  ity  or  it  may  be  more  heavily  coated,  red  at  the  edges,  and  more 
inclined  to  be  dry,  and  sometimes  to  present  transverse  cracks  in  the 
coating  upon  the  dorsum.  The  throat  is  of  fcen  so  dry  or  sore  as  to 
make  the  voice  husky  and  indistinct,  and  there  may  be  frequent  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  at  clearing  it  from  adherent  mucus.  The  thirst 
is  more  decided;  appetite  usually  nearly  or  quite  lost;  tympanitis 
occurs ;  the  diarrhoea  is  generally  though  not  always  present,  but 
when  so  the  discharges  are  usually  liquid  or  at  least  semi-fluid,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  **pea  soup*'  or  "new  cider,"  or  have  a 
muddy,  yellowish  aspect.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  discharges, 
the  tympanitis  continues,  and  is  sometimes  greatest  when  there  is 
most  diarrhooa ;  and  the  distention  being  chiefly  of  the  colon,  the  abdo- 
men presents  a  'Hub-shaped*'  rather  than  a  " pot-shaped "  appear- 
ance, as  would  be  the  case  were  the  small  intestines  chiefly  inflated. 
Delirium  seldom  occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fever  unless  there 
are  l)rain  complications,  and  by  no  means  always  at  the  fully  devel- 
oped stage,  though  disease  of  the  brain  supervenes  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  case ;  but  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  a  mild 
.  delirium  is  very  commonly  present  when  the  patient  is  left  to  himself 
or  is  in  the  semi-waking  state.  He  generally  answers  intelligently, 
however,  when  fully  aroused  and  addressed,  but  soon  falls  back  into  a 
wandering  state,  with  strange  and  grotesque  fancies.  During  this 
second  week  the  eruption  appears  in  about  three  quarters  of  the  cases, 
while  it  is  entirely  absent  in  the  other  fourth.  These  eruptive  spots 
are  very  small,  about  the  size  of  a  head  of  a  pin,  are  rose-red  in  color, 
slightly  raised  in  the  centre,  of  a  lenticular  form,  disappear  on  press- 
ure, but  soon  reappear  again  when  the  finger  is  removed ;  are  upon 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  body,  and  mostly  upon  the  abdomen ;  are 
often  few  in  number,  and  might  readily  escape  notice  unless  searched 
for.  At  other  times,  however,  they  are  more  numerous  and  more 
conspicuous,  extending  over  the  body.  They  appear  in  succession, 
each  continuing  from  two  to  four  days — on  an  average  three  days — 
and  they  may  be  found  in  all  stages  at  the  same  time :  the  stage  of  first 
appearance,  of  continuance,  and  of  decline.  Though  generally  they 
chiefly  consist  of  enlargement  of  small  vessels,  and  are  lenticular,  pre- 
senting the  rounded  form  of  segments  of  spheres,  yet  sometimes  an 
effusion  takes  place  at  the  centre,  and  they  are  then  more  or  less  acu- 
minated. These  special  features  of  the  eniption  are  to  be  carefully 
observed,  as,  when  thev  are  distinetlv  marked,  thev  are  characteristic 
of  typhoid  fever,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  affections.  The 
slight  nasal  hemorrhapres  may  occur  at  any  time  after  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  ;  and  the  dullness  of  hearing,  eo  frequent  a  symp- 
tom, usually  continues  until  the  subsidence  of  the  fever. 
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The  tempei^tnre  is  an  important  element  in  the  phenomena  of 
typhoid  fever,  in  reference  tD  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  It 
is  subject  to  variation  in  the  rapidity  of  development  and  the  height 
to  which  it  rises ;  but  in  a  typical  case  it  is  about  as  follows  : 

Baj.  Morning.  Evening. 

1 98. 6° 100. 8** 

2 99. 4*^ 101.  r 

3 100.4°. 102.6° 

4 101. 6° 104.0° 

5 103.5° 104.4° 

6 103. 6° 104. 6° 

7 103. 6° 104. 6° 

After  this  the  temperature  in  the  morning  and  evening  varies 
about  one  degree,  or  a  little  more,  throughout  most  of  the  normal 
course  of  an  uncomplicated  case  ;  varying,  however,  more  toward  the 
close.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  does  not  always  correspond  with 
the  height  of  the  temperature,  and  it  is  often  much  varied  from  time 
to  time  by  exertion  or  external  influences.  It  may  vary  from  twenty 
to  thirty  beats  in  a  minute  by  the  patient's  simply  rising  up.  If 
very  fast  or  if  extremely  slow,  as  exceptionally  occurs,  the  case  is  more 
severe.  The  higher  and  more  continuous  the  temperature,  the  severer 
the  disease. 

From  the  condition  thus  sketched,  not  far  from  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  the  patient  may  begin  to  improve  and  gradually  recover. 
But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  patient  either  continues 
much  the  same  for  another  week  or  more,  or  he  becomes  weaker  and 
worse,  and  often  passes  toward,  the  end  of  the  second  week,  into  a  more 
decidedly  typhous  condition.  The  elevation  of  temperature  is  main- 
tained, and  possibly  increases  ;  the  rash  continues  to  come  out ;  the 
tympanitis  becomes  greater ;  the  diarrhoea  persists ;  the  tongue  be- 
comes dryer  and  harder;  it  is  protruded  with  difficulty  and  in  a 
trembling  manner,  is  often  fissured,  sometimes  glossy  and  red,  at 
other  times  covered  with  a  thick  brown  or  nearly  black  coat ;  sordes 
collect  upon  the  teeth ;  delirium,  stupor,  or  wakefulness,  or  what  in 
called  **  coma-vigil "  is  present ;  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  and  more 
feeble,  the  general  prostration  increases ;  complaints  of  headaches  or 
other  pains  cease ;  the  delirium  becomes  more  constant  and  more 
profound,  it  may  be  muttering,  busy,  or  violent ;  sometimes  the  patient 
declares  himself  well,  and  insists  upon  leaving  his  bed  ;  blood  may  be 
passed  by  stool,  sometimes  in  small,  and  at  other  times  in  larger 
quantity,  and  tympanitis  may  become  so  great  as  to  interfere  with 
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respiration  by  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm.  The  patient  may  re- 
main in  this  condition  for  a  week  or  more,  when  the  symptoms  gradu- 
ally abate ;  the  fever  becomes  less,  perspiration  breaks  out,  sleep  is 
more  quiet ;  the  mind  becomes  more  clear ;  the  tongue  grows  moist ; 
the  diarrhoea  diminishes  ;  the  appetite  returns,  the  deafness  disap- 
pears, and  finally  convalescence  is  established.  In  other  cases  matters 
will  go  on  unfavorably.  Tremors,  subsultus  tendinum,  involuntary 
discharges,  coma,  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  and  death  ensue. 

In  the  milder  cases,  and  when  recovery  is  early,  convalescence  is 
often  comparatively  rapid,  and  is  complete.  Even  in  the  more 
decided  cases,  the  patient  in  a  very  few  weeks  may  regain  his  strength 
and  more  than  his  usual  flesh,  and  may  feel  a  keen  sense  of  renewed 
life.  The  hair,  in  all  the  well-marked  cases,  is  likely  to  fall  out 
some  time  later ;  but  it  is  soon  restored,  and  the  patient  returns 
to  his  usual  condition.  In  other  severe  cases  the  convalescence  is  slow 
and  imperfect ;  the  mind,  in  rare  instances,  for  a  time  may  be  left 
almost  a  blank  ;  in  other  cases  the  bowels  may  be  irregular — alterna- 
tions of  diarrhoea  and  constipation ;  tenderness  and  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, especially  in  the  right  iliac  region,  may  persist ;  and,  though  the 
appetite  may  be  sufficient,  much  food  or  irritating  articles  may  cause 
great  distress,  and  an  enfeebled  and  deranged  state  may  linger  for  a 
long  time  and  become  permanent.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  when 
convalescence  seems  to  be  established,  a  relapse  takes  place,  and  many 
of  the  phenomena  are  repeated ;  but  much  more  frequently,  when 
severe  symptoms  occur  during  convalescence,  the  condition  is  that  of 
some  local  disease  continuing,  and  being  aggravated  by  imprudence 
or  some  other  cause. 

The  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  during  the  active  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, has  the  common  characteristics  of  febrile  urine.  The  quantity 
of  urea  and  uric  acid  varies  with  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  with  the 
activity  of  the  fever,  the  rapidity  of  the  consumption  of  the  tissues, 
and  the  activity  of  the  kidneys'  secreting  function.  The  water  of  the 
urine  is  generally  diminished,  though  not  unfrcquently  it  is  aug- 
mented, while  its  specific  gravity  is  at  the  same  time  increased  by  the 
larger  amount  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  salts,  which  it  contains.  The 
coloring  matter  is  increased  by  the  destruction  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles; and  sometimes  the  urine  contains  moderate  quantities  of 
bile  or  albumen.  The  more  urea  and  uric  acid  it  contains,  with  a 
given  amount  of  fever  and  food,  the  loss  of  these  ingredients  and 
other  efiPete  matters  will  be  retained  in  the  blood,  and  the  less  blood 
poisoning  from  these  sources  will  occur.  Should  the  kidneys  bo  dis- 
eased, so  as  to  fail  in  their  eliminative  function,  ur»mic  and  nrios- 
mic  poisoning  would  follow. 
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As  the  disease  abates,  aroa  and  uric  acid  are  diminished^  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  becomes  much  less.  In  the  favorable 
cases,  when  the  specific  ferer  poison  has  exhausted  its  power,  the 
process  of  purification  and  repair  is  established;  but  the  system  often 
has  a  struggle  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  the  temperature  and 
other  conditions  may  vacillate.  While  in  the  morning  the  tempera- 
tore  may  be  down  to  nearly,  or  quite,  the  normal,  in  the  evening  it 
may  rise  to  103°  or  104°;  but  the  next  morning  it  will  again  be  down, 
and  so,  with  fluctuation,  the  fever  will  at  length  disappear. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  as  a  description  of  the  more  important 
and  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  common  uncomplicated  cases  of 
typhoid  fever ;  but  there  are  many  deviations  from  this  type  which 
require  notice  in  order  to  a  proper  understanding  of  this  very  frequent 
and  important  disease. 

Occasionally  cases  occur  which  are  milder  in  character,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  shorter  in  duration  than  the  mildest  already  de- 
scribed. Not  only  docs  the  patient  not  take  his  bed  for  the  first 
week,  but  he  may  not  take  it  at  all.  The  temperature  may  not  rise 
above  100°;  the  tongue  may  be  but  slightly  coated  ;  there  may  be  but 
very  little  or  no  diarrhoea,  and  yet  some  tenderness  in  the  ilio-csecal 
region  ;  languor  and  depression  will  be  felt,  the  sleep  will  be  dreamy 
and  less  refreshing,  the  appetite  poor,  etc. 

This  condition  may  continue  for  two  weeks,  more  or  less,  when 
the  patient  resumes  his  former  condition.  Cases  of  this  kind  arc  often 
not  recognized  as  typhoid  fever,  and  they  are  now  believed  to  be  much 
more  frequent  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Mild  cases  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  in  children,  and  many  of  the  cases  described  as  "  in- 
fantile remittents  "  are  now  regarded  as  genuine  typhoid. 

Not  only  may  such  mild  cases  occur,  running  a  gentle  course,  but 
abariive  cases  are  not  very  unfrequent.  In  these  the  typhoid  poison 
evidently  enters  the  system  and  produces  some  effect — induces  some 
of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  perhaps  a  distinct  access  of  the 
disease  ;  but  either  the  poison  is  expelled  or  the  system  resists  its  full 
and  ordinary  effects,  and  all  symptoms  soon  disappear.  Such  patients 
are  said  to  be  '*  threatened  "  with  the  fever,  but  it  ends  in  a  practical 
threat.  Sometimes  what  are  called  ^'  walking  "  coses  occur,  where  the 
general  symptoms  are  mild,  but  where  the  intestinal  lesion  may  be  as 
great  as  in  other  cases,  and  where  hemorrhage,  rupture,  peritonitis, 
or  other  grave  symptoms  may  suddenly  supervene. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  unusual  severity  from  the 
beginning,  where  the  typhoid  poison  acts  with  the  greatest  prompt- 
ness and  violence,  like  a  narcotico-acrid  poison,  producing  si)eedy 
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typhous  symptoms — stapor,  coma^  and  death.  Snch  cases  are  yery 
rare,  but  have  been  observed;  and  less  rarely^  instead  of  insidious 
attacks,  sudden  and  active  symptoms  occur  from  the  beginning,  the 
temperature  speedily  rising  to  105°  or  106°;  or  more,  but  the  disease 
progressing  with  the  development  of  the  usual,  though  perhaps  more 
than  usually  severe,  phenomena. 

There  are,  besides,  numerous  variations  from  the  more  common 
type  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Grisolle  divides  the  progress  of  the  disease  into  three  stages  or 
septenary  periods,  while  Jaccoud  makes  two  periods — that  of  the 
typhic  process,  or  the  period  of  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  that  of 
the  period  of  (at  least  attempted)  repair.  The  stages,  pathological  or 
clinical,  depend  on  changes  occurring,  and  not  on  days ;  and  changes 
are  progressive,  and  varying  in  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  The 
period  of  the  poison's  direct  action  is  neither  definite  nor  distinguish- 
able from  its  more  remote  effects,  or  from  the  reactions  of  the  system 
and  the  efforts  at  repair.  There  are  therefore  not  sufficient  grounds  for 
designating  definite  stages,  as  there  is  a  series  of  phenomena  over- 
lapping each  other,  and  mingling  in  a  continued  process  of  pathologi- 
cal changes  and  symptomatic  manifestations.  These  vary  in  number, 
in  character,  in  degree,  and  in  the  time  of  occurrence  and  continuance, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  give  a  description  which  will  be  applicable 
to  all  cases,  and  requiring  a  statement  of  many  details  in  giving  a 
satisfactory  account  of  this  fever.  The  phenomena  are,  however, 
grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  certain  varieties,  having 
somewhat  distinctive  physiognomies,  and  admitting  of  a  loose  classifi- 
cation. Grisolle  makes  these  principal  varieties  —  inflammatory, 
bilious,  ^mucous,  adjmamic,  ataxic,  and  latent. 

In  what  he  calls  the  Inflammatorv  varietv,  there  is  much'  excite- 
mcnt,  a  high  fall  pulse,  intense  heat,  great  thirst,  skin  injected,  urine 
red  and  scanty,  the  phenomena  resembling  those  of  fever  accompany- 
ing active  inflammation,  or  some  forms  of  simple  fever  or  of  the  hot 
stage  of  malarial  fevers.  This  condition,  however,  is  temporary,  last- 
ing only  about  the  first  week,  when  the  more  typhoidal  or  adynamic 
symptoms  supervene. 

The  Bilious  variety  is  marked  by  a  yellow  coat  of  the  tongue,  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  an  icterode  tint  of  the  skin,  and  it  pre- 
vails most  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding, it  is  merged,  after  a  week  or  so,  into  a  more  adynamic  form. 

The  Mucous  form  is  oftencr  seen  in  feeble,  badly  fed  persons^  in 
unhealthy  situations.  The  face  is  comparatively  pale  and  puffy,  the 
tongue  white,  mouth  pasty,  and  stools  often  mucous.  There  is  gen- 
erally  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane. 
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Here,  sa  in  the  other  forms,  the  adjmamic  condition  sooner  or  later 
occurs. 

The  distinctively  Adynamic  or  Putrid  form,  is  that  which  is  most 
common  in  Paris  and  in  many  other  large  cities,  and  is  also  the  form 
most  commonly  found  in  large  hospitals.  In  Paris,  it  is  said,  one 
third  of  the  cases  are  of  this  type  firimarily,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
cases  the  adynamia  occurs  in  the  latter  stages.  In  this  variety  there 
are  great  weakness  and  prostration,  coma,  feehlencss,  and  sometimes 
slowness  of  the  pulse ;  suppressed  cutaneous  circulation,  and  some- 
times coldness  of  the  extremities ;  fetid  dejections,  dark  tongue, 
sordes,  passive  hemorrhages,  and  a  low  condition  in  the  vitality  of  the 
blood. 

The  Ataxic,  Nervous,  or  Cerebral  variety,  is  marked  by  early  deli- 
rium, perversion  of  the  senses,  subsultus  tendinum,  convulsions 
occasionally,  cutaneous  hyperesthesia  or  ansBsthesia ;  the  spinal  and 
cerebral  symptoms  are  commingled  and  scarcely  distinguishable. 

But  the  different  symptoms  characterizing  these  varieties  are 
mingle<l  in  different  proportions  in  individual  cases,  so  that  it  will  often 
be  utmost  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  these  varieties  a  given  case 
belongs,  and,  as  already  stated,  both  adynamic  and  ataxic  symptoms 
commonly  occur  in  the  latter  stages  of  all  severe  cases. 

The  Latent  form  of  Grisolle  corresponds  with  the  very  mild  forms 
already  described.  Fi*equently  the  diagnosis  is  not  made  at  all,  but 
in  some  cases  violent  and  characteristic  symptoms  or  complications 
occur  in  a  later  stage  from  perforation  of  the  intestines,  hemorrhage, 
or  peritonitis.  The  result  is  fatal,  and  a  post-mortem  examination 
will  confirm  the  diagnosis  indicated  by  these  symptoms. 

But,  independent  of  these  varieties,  individual  symptoms  vary 
much  in  different  cases. 

The  temperature,  the  most  important  symptom  or  element  in  most 
case?,  varies  often  decidedly  from  the  typical  standard  given.  Some- 
times the  remissions  are  ))articularly  marked,  more  so  than  in  some  of 
the  varieties  of  malarial  fever.  Often  the  temperature  increases  about 
noon,  and  is  at  its  height  between  7  p.m.  and  midnight.  After  mid- 
night it  falls  gradually,  and  attains  its  minimum  in  the  morning. 
In  nncom])lioatcd  coses  these  daily  fluctuations  are  nearly  constant, 
but  vary  from  one  to  two  or  three,  or  rarely  to  even  four  degrees,  in 
different  cases.  After  about  the  end  of  the  second  week,  in  mild 
cases,  the  morning  temperature  may  be  very  near  the  normal,  the 
evening  as  high  as  before;  but  soon  this  too  may  decline,  and  the 
case,  with  fluctuations,  goes  on  to  convalescence.  Some  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  activity  of  the  specific  poison  is  normally  not  over 
about  two  weeks,  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  symptoms  after  that 
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time  is  due  to  the  local  lesions  that  haye  been  induoed,  or  to  the 

degenerative  processes  in  the  general  solid  tissnes,  or  the  impnritieB 
and  perversions  of  the  fluids  of  the  system. 

In  severe  cases^  after  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  high  tempera- 
ture may  be  more  constant  and  uniform  than  at  the  earlier  period. 
In  complications  the  thermal  changes  are  various^  and  will  be  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  such  conditions.  In  the 
condition  of  collapse,  however  produced,  the  temperature  generally 
falls,  sometimes  below  the  normal,  but  in  other  cases,  before  death, 
it  sometimes  rises  to  lOS'^;  or  even  llO""  or  more,  even  independent  of 
complications. 

The  pulse  varies  greatly  in  frequency.  In  occasional  very  mild 
cases  it  is  scarcely  above  the  normal  at  any  time.  In  other  cases,  and 
according  to  their  severity,  it  rises  to  90,  100,  120,  or  140  or  more ; 
and  when  very  rapid  it  usually  becomes  feeble.  It  is  generally  more 
rapid  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  it  is  abnormally  slow, 
and  even  when  the  temperature  is  high  it  may  sink  to  60  or  50 ;  and 
Murchison  mentions  a  case  where  it  fell  to  37  per  minute.  In  one 
season,  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  in  a  particular  locality,  in  several 
cases  the  frequency  of  pulsations  was  exceedingly  low.  In  some  severe 
cases,  and  rarely  in  cases  not  exceedingly  severe,  the  pulse  is  dicrotus  ; 
that  is,  two  waves  are  felt  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  and  other 
irregularities  as  to  time  or  rhythm  are  sometimes  noticed.  The  respi- 
ration is  generally  increased  in  frequency,  and  in  a  degree  correspond- 
ing with  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  If  increased  out  of  proportion 
to  the  pulse,  it  would  commonly  indicate  pulmonary  or  bronchial  com- 
plications. Still,  disturbances  of  innervation  will  sometimes  vary  the 
frequency  of  respiration  in  either  direction.  It  may,  with  such  dis- 
turbances, particularly  in  hysterical  persons,  become  very  last  or  very 
slow  for  a  time,  independent  of  structural  changes. 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue  varies  not  only  with  the  period  and 
severity  of  the  fever,  but  independently  of  them.  In  some  cases  it 
remains  almost  normal  throughout  the  illness,  with  only  a  slight 
whitish  coat,  or  a  little  redness  and  dryness.  More  commonly  it  is 
covered,  except  at  the  margins,  with  a  whitish  brown  fur,  consisting 
of  hyperplastic  and  adherent  epithelium,  with  mingled  macos  from 
thfe  buccal  membrane,  which  tends  to  become  dry  ;  or  the  tongue  may 
have  a  dry,  red,  glazed  appearance,  without  prominent  epithelium, 
but  with,  or  without,  flakes  of  adherent  mucus ;  and  in  either  case,  of 
coating  or  glazing,  there  may  or  may  not  be  transverse  fissuFsa. 

The  throat  is  often  irritated,  congested,  and  dry,  and  sometimes, 
as  a  complication,  inflamed,  and  even,  rarely,  ulcerated.    These  oondi« 
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tions  often  giye  the  patient  great  discomfort,  especially  when  dried 
and  tenacious  mucus  persistently  adheres  to  the  posterior  pharynx. 

The  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  the  capacity  to  bear  food  and 
medicines,  will  vary  in  different  cases.  Not  unfrequently  there  is 
sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fever,  and 
occasionally  this  irritability  continues  throughout  the  disease;  but 
usually,  unless  there  is  a  complication  of  gastric  inflammation,  the 
sickness  sulisides  after  some  days,  and  if  food  of  a  proper  quality  be 
administered  in  moderate  quantities  and  at  regular  intervals,  a  toler- 
ance if  not  an  appetite  is  established,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  patient 
is  thus  more  satisfactorily  kept  up.  Thirst  is  nearly  always  present, 
but  it  varies  much  in  intensity,  and  in  rare  instances  drink  is  not 
particularly  craved. 

Diarrhcea,  usually  present,  varies  much  in  the  frequency  and 
copiousness  of  the  discharges;  and  sometimes  the  bowels  are  even 
constipated.  The  diarrhceal  evacuations  vary  in  liquidity,  but  are 
usually  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  color,  generally  decidedly  offensive, 
sometimes  fetid,  and  not  unfrequently  mingled  with  blood.  Pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  one  of  the  complications  to  be 
hereafter  notic^. 

The  urine,  as  already  mentioned,  is  febrile  in  character ;  in  the 
early  stage  it  is  scanty,  high  colored,  and  of  high  specific  gravity,  but 
later  it  becomes  more  copious,  paler,  and  of  lower  specific  gravity; 
yet  it  varies  in  all  these  respects  in  different  cases.  A  small  quantity 
of  albumen  may  be  detected  during  the  third  week  in  perhaps  a  third 
of  the  cases,  and  the  quantity  of  common  salt  is  usually  diminished 
throughout. 

The  skin,  though  commonly  dry,  is  liable  in  many  cases  to  become 
occasionally  moist,  and  sometimes  there  is  free  sweating.  In  one  local 
epidemic  of  great  severity  which  I  witnessed,  profuse  perspiration 
was  a  marked  condition  of  most  of  the  cases,  continuing  through  the 
course  of  the  disease,  which  was  fatal  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases 
than  usual.  Not  unfrequently  from  the  last  of  the  second  week  per- 
spiration may  be  free,  especially  in  the  morning.  Insensible  perspira- 
tion in  all  forms  of  fever  is  more  free  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
elevated  temperature  effects  a  speedy  evaporation  of  the  exuded 
moisture,  and  causes  dr3mess  where  exhalation  is  nevertheless  con- 
ciderable. 

The  eniption  which  has  been  described  varies  much  in  amount, 
nnd  is  not  unfrequently  absent ;  but  it  varies  but  little  in  character 
when  present. 

Daring  convalescence  perspiration  is  often  profuse ;  and  as  the 
cuticle  is  altered  and  rendered  less  pervious,  and  perhaps  looser,  by  the 
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continued  fever,  it  is  generally  elevated  in  points  by  the  pouring  out 
of  the  sweat,  constituting  sudamina,  or  sweat  blisters.  These  are 
most  likely  to  appear  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  and  neck. 

The  ringing  in  the  ears  and  the  dullness  of  hearing  are  very  vari- 
able, and  not  unfrequently  absent :  so  also  with  the  slight  bleeding 
from  the  nose  ;  but  sometimes  profuse  epistaxis  occurs,  requiring  in- 
terference. In  most  nasal  hemorrhages,  seizing  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  organ,  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  nasal  bones,  pressing  steadily  and  firmly  so  as  to  bring  the 
surfaces  of  the  pituitary  membrane  in  contact,  and  holding  them  thus 
for  several  minutes,  will  arrest  the  bleeding.  If  this  is  not  success- 
ful, plugging  the  nostrils  may  be  required. 

The  conjunctivae  are  seldom  congested,  the  pupils  are  commonly 
dilated,  and  the  vision  is  not  generally  much  impaired. 

Delirium,  when  present,  is  variable  in  character  and  amount — 
generally  mild,  and  occurring  between  sleeping  and  waking ;  it  is 
sometimes  profound,  may  be  low  and  muttering,  or  more  active  and 
violent — and  coma,  subsultus'tendinum,  and  convulsions  in  the  ataxic 
varieties  may  occur. 

Few  diseases  are  more  variable  in  some  of  their  phenomena,  and 
yet  none  are  more  constant  in  others  ;  and  no  disease  has  more  cer- 
tainly a  specific  identity. 

The  different  local  complications  that  are  liable  to  occur  in  typhoid 
fever  will  vary  still  more  the  symptoms  and  course  of  particular  cases  ; 
but  these  can  be  better  understood  after  describing  the  pathological 
changes  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
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As  the  disease  usually  terminates  before  a  long  period  of  wasting, 
the  cadaver  is  not  extremely  emaciated.  The  rigor  mortis  is  marked, 
and  the  muscles  are  often  red,  being  infiltrated  with  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood.  The  fibrine,  the  albumen,  and  the  red  corpuscles 
arc  diminished,  the  blood  discs  are  sometimes  found  broken  down, 
while  the  proportion  of  the  white  globules  is  increased.  Jaccoud 
speaks  of  typhoid  leucocytes. 

The  oxidation  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  below  the  normal  stand- 
ard, and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  increased.  The  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  blood  is  also  said  to  be  above  the  normal,  while  some 
report  that  the  urea  iii  it  is  diminished.  This  poison  is  probably  by 
no  means  uniform.  Bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  blood,  but 
whether  these  have  a  necessary  connection  with  the  disease  has  not 
been  determined. 
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Of  the  lesions  of  organs,  some  are  so  constantly  found  as  properly 
to  be  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  disease ;  while  others  are  found 
occasionally,  and  are  so  frequently  absent  as  to  be  justly  considered 
as  accidental ;  but  these  latter,  when  present,  have  often  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  course  and  results  of  the  disease. 

The  necessaiy  specific  lesions  are  congestion,  swelling,  deposits 
in,  often  ulceration,  and  sometimes  sloughing  of,  Peyer's  patches  and 
the  solitary  glands,  generally  near  the  ilio-csBcal  valve;  and  hyper- 
»mia,  inflammation,  and  sometimes  suppuration  of  the  correspond- 
ing mesenteric  glands,  and   enlargement,  softening,  and  deposits  in 
the  spleen.     These  changes,  which  require  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion, belong  to  typhoid  fever,  as  the  eruption  does  to  measles  or  to 
small-pox.     They  may  possibly  be  absent ;  but  this  is  so  rare  as  to 
constitute  an  abnormality  of  the  proper  conditions  of  the  disease,  and 
to  make  its  genuineness  doubtful.     The  lesions  of  the  intestines  prob- 
ably commence  with  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  fever.     They  have, 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  been  observed  as  early  as  the  fifth 
day.     From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day,  the  portion  of  the  ilium, 
where  Peyer's  patches  are  involved,  observed  exteriorly,  will  present 
at  the  points  affected  a  red,  blue,  or  blackish  color,  impairing  the 
transparency.     In  some  cases  a  patch  of  false  membrane  has  been 
observed  upon  the  peritoneal  surface,  inflammation  having  extended 
to  that  membrane.     This,  however,  is  not  common.     Pressing  the 
part  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  an  inequality  of  thickness  is  felt, 
showing  a  tumefied  condition  of  the  glands.     Examined  from  the 
internal   surface,  the  swellings  of  the  solitary  glands  are  conical, 
rounded,  and  disseminated,  and  about  the  size  of  half  a  pea.     Those 
of  Peyer's  patches  are  on  the  part  of  the  intestine  opposite  to  the 
mesentery,  are  of  a  larger  circumference,  and  more  oval  or  irreg- 
ular in  shape.     They  are  from  two  to  five  centimetres  in  length, 
and  one  and  a  half  to  two  or  more  in  breadth.     Their  thickness 
varies  much  in  different  cases,  from  one  to  nine  millimetres  (from 
less  than  a  line  to  one  third  of  an  inch).     They  present  a  more  or  less 
tumid  margin,  and  a  palish  or  pinkish  white  color. 

Some  of  these  patches  are  softy  and  but  slightly  prominent,  the 
surface  foveated,  or  mammillated,  or  more  smooth,  and  offering  little 
resistance  to  pressure.  When  cut  through,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine  is  found  thickened,  moist,  and  injected,  presenting  an 
appearance  like  the  parenchyma  of  a  cherry  or  a  plum.  The  mem- 
brane over  the  swollen  gland  is  softened  and  easily  remove<l.  Others 
of  these  patches  are  hardy  more  prominent,  more  shining  in  color, 
more  elastic  and  firm  to  the  touch,  but  friable.  When  cut  through, 
they  show  a  yellowish-white   appearance ;  they  involve  the  mucous 
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membrane^  which  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  in  the  soft  variety. 
The  hard  plaques  are  found  in  about  one  third  of  the  post-mortem 
examinations^  and  are  regarded  as  more  grave  lesions  than  the  soft 

The  isolated  follicles  undergo  the  same  changes.  They  differ  only 
in  being  cone-shaped  and  smaller.  The  hard  and  soft  swellings  occur 
simultaneously,  but  unequally  in  different  cases.  Black  points  in  the 
membrane  are  sometimes  observed,  looking  like  a  newly-growing 
beard  after  shaving.  These  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  typhoid 
deposits  ;  but  they  are  found  in  other  cases  than  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  are  perhaps  only  anatomical  peculiarities. 

The  swellings  of  the  glands  attain  their  full  development  by  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day,  sometimes  a  day  or  two  earlier  or  later,  when 
they  may  gradually  subside ;  the  hypersBmia  diminishes,  the  exudates 
become  absorbed,  or,  more  frequently,  the  contents  become  discharged 
with  a  simple  rupture  of  the  membranous  covering  of  the  glands, 
and  a  slow  restoration  takes  place.  In  other,  and  generally  in  the 
severer  cases  of  the  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  in  those  cases  where 
the  general  symptoms  are  mild,  instead  of  this  resolution  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  when  the  swellings  attain  their  maximum, 
and  rarely  sooner  (one  case  having  been  seen  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
disease),  ulceration  occurs. 

This  process  commences  in  two  ways.  In  one  it  begins  at  the 
margins  of  the  swollen  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane,  extending  to 
the  diseased  gland  and  gradually  destroying  it ;  in  the  other  the  soft- 
ening commences  in  the  gland,  it  breaks  down,  and  the  destructive 
process  extends  to  the  membrane.  Necrosis  of  the  gland  sometimes 
occurs  suddenly,  and  an  eschar  is  formed  of  it  before  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  destroyed,  and  this  for  a  time  may  hold  the  necrosed  gland 
in  place ;  but  soon  the  membrane  is  ulcerated,  and  the  diseased  or 
dead  gland  is  thrown  off  in  larger  masses  or  smaller  shreds.  These, 
by  careful  searching  with  glasses  are  sometimes  detected  in  the  stools^ 
and  when  recognized  become  positive  proofs  of- enteric  fever. 

Both  of  these  modes  of  ulceration  may  occur  at  the  same  time ; 
and  the  succeeding  ulcerative  process — the  spread  of  the  uloers — ^may 
vary  much  in  different  cases.  The  ulcers  at  the  seat  of  the  agminated 
patches  are  generally  oval  but  may  be  irregular.  Those  of  the  solitary 
glands  are  circular  and  generally  limited,  but  sometimes  extend 
farther.  The  margins  of  some  of  the  ulcers  are  thick  and  salient  like 
a  collar  ;  others  are  thin,  presenting  no  prominences ;  some  are  ad- 
herent, others  are  loose  and  undermined.  The  bottoms  of  some  are 
covered  with  a  brownish,  slaty,  gray,  or  yellowish  granular  mass,  in 
larger  or  smaller  quantity  ;  others  are  more  clean  and  red,  showing 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  thickened  ;  while  in  other  oases  the 
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ulceratiye  process  extends  to  this  coat,  and  destroying  it  leaves  only 
the  thin  peritoneal  coat,  which  itself  may  undergo  the  ulcerative 
process,  or  softened  and  weakened  may  rupture.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  intestinal  contents  pass  more  or  less  freely  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  causing  great  shock,  violent  peritonitis,  and  death.  In  some 
rare  cases  the  eschar  involves  all  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and  per- 
foration takes  place  at  its  falling  off.  In  still  other  cases  inflamma- 
tion occurs  at  the  seat  of  the  ulcer  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
peritoneal  coat,  adhesions  form  to  other  intestines,  or  to  some  sur- 
rounding parts,  preventing  perforation  ;  or  such  adhesions  may  be  torn 
asunder  by  exertion  or  some  physical  cause,  producing  perforation  in 
this  way  with  its  fatal  consequences.  A  perforation  may  take  place 
from  a  very  small  ulcer,  and  when  there  are  few  ulcers,  they  are,  ac- 
cording to  Grisollo,  likely  to  penetrate  deeper  than  when  there  are 
more.  Penetration  is  quite  as  likely  to  occur  in  cases  where  disease  of 
the  intestinal  glands  is  limited  in  extent,  and  where  the  symptoms  are 
mild,  as  where  the  number  involved  is  larger  and  the  preceding  symp- 
toms are  more  grave.  The  size  of  the  penetration  in  the  peritoneal 
membrane*  varies.  It  may  be  very  small,  not  more  than  a  line  or  two 
in  extent,  and  yet  give  exit  to  intestinal  contents  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  most  disastrous  results.  If  larger,  a  more  profuse  outflow 
is  likely  to  occur,  and  a  more  profound  shock  and  speedy  death  follow. 
Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  there  are  recoveries  after  perfora- 
tions have  occurred.  The  ground  of  hope  is  in  the  formation  of  ad- 
hesions and  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of  intestinal  contents  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  number  of  diseased  glands  varies  exceedingly  in  different 
cases.  There  may  be  a  single  patch,  or  thirty  or  forty  patches— very 
few  or  many  of  the  solitary  glands.  Though  the  chief  seat  is  in  the 
small  intestine,  and  at  the  lower  third  of  the  ilium,  yet  the  solitary 
glands  in  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon  are  not  unfrequently 
affected  (in  about  one  third  of  the  fatal  cases),  and  in  rare  cases  the 
glands  in  the  jejunum  are  the  seat  of  similar  changes.  Very  rarely 
the  solitary  glands  are  affected  in  the  colon  and  elsewhere,  while 
Peyer's  patches  escape,  and  eiTors  may  occur  when  the  examination  is 
not  extended  beyond  the  patches  and  the  lower  ilium.  In  a  very 
large  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  patches  of  agminatcd  glands 
nearest  the  valve  are  first  and  most  generally  affected,  and  not  unfre- 
quently are  the  exclusive  seats  of  this  peculiar  intestinal  lesion. 

Beoent  investigations  by  Dr.  Klein  seem  to  show  that  the  smaller 
typhoid  growths  do  not  originate  exclusively  in  the  glands,  but  may 
arise  in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  micro- 
aoope  shows  that  the  process,  both  in  the  intestines  and  mesenteric 
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glands^  is  not  only  accompanied  with  hypersdmia,  but  with  increased 
deyelopment  of  lymphatic  cells  and  of  giant  cells  not  unlike  those 
found  in  tubercle ;  and  also  that  there  is  rarefaction  of  the  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue.  A  microscopical  fungus  was  also  found  in  connection 
with  these  specific  intestinal  typhoid  lesions.  These  fungi  consisted 
of  greenish  spherical  bodies^  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  blood 
corpuscles ;  and  micrococci,  or  spores  of  extreme  minuteness,  singly, 
in  couples,  or  strings,  or  irregular  clusters,  were  observed.  These 
mycelial  fungi  were  found  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  within  the  tubular  glands,  but  they  pervaded  also  the  epithelium, 
and  were  especially  abundant  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  channels, 
and  in  the  small  veins.  They  were  also  found  in  the  diseased  mesen- 
teric glands.  Observations  of  this  kind  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
establish  a  definite  connection  between  these  fangi  and  the  disease ; 
but  the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  the  essential  cause  of  this 
fever  and  these  lesions  will  be  conclusively  shown  to  depend  upon 
some  microzyme  or  organic  material,  for  which  an  antidote  may  be 
found. 

After  six  to  eight  weeks  the  intestinal  ulcers  become  thin  and  flat- 
tened, the  bottoms  of  a  slate  gray,  or  covered  with  a  pellicle  smooth 
and  shining  like  a  serous  membrane ;  the  previous  villosity  being 
removed  by  the  covering  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  veritable  cicatrices 
are  formed  and  the  ulcers  are  healed. 

The  patches  of  diseased  glands  which  have  not  ulcerated  are  atro- 
phied and  depressed,  are  of  a  bluish  gray  or  darker  color,  and  toler- 
ably consistent. 

Both  the  hard  and  soft  variety  of  swollen  glands  are  capable  of 
resolution,  except  in  the  reticulated  form,  when  there  is  early  destruc- 
tion of  tissue. 

The  mesenteric  glands,  as  has  already  been  stated,  are  almost 
always  diseased  when  the  intestines  are  affected,  but  they  present  dif- 
ferent appearances  at  different  stages  of  the  fever.  From  the  fifth  to 
the  fifteenth  day  they  are  found  hyperaemic  and  swollen,  as  large  as 
filberts,  or  sometimes  larger,  and  are  red,  friable,  and  softened.  From 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  day  they  are  still  more  swollen  and 
injected,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  cut  across,  pus  is  found  infil- 
trated in  small  points ;  but  there  is  very  seldom  any  collection  into  an 
abscess.  From  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  day  the  swelling  sub- 
sides, the  glands  becoming  brownish,  or  of  a  violet  color ;  and  after 
thirty  days  they  become  gray,  slate  colored,  and  more  consistent. 
Eai-cly  they  undergo  a  lardaceous  degeneration. 

The  number  of  these  jylands  affected  corresponds  with  the  extent  of 
disease  in  the  small  intestines.     In  about  three  fourths  of  the  cases  the 
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mesocolic  glands  are  somewhat  swollen^  but  are  less  severely  affected 
than  the  mesenteric. 

The  remaining  well-recognized  essential  lesion  is  of  the  spleen. 
From  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  day  this  organ  is  found 
doubled^  trebled,  or  quadrupled  in  size,  of  a  dark  wine  color,  friable 
and  easily  broken  down  into  a  pulpy  mass.  A  similar  condition,  so 
for  as  the  general  appearance  is  concerned,  is  found  in  many  fevers 
and  some  other  diseases  of  debility;  but,  excepting  in  severe  cases  of 
malarial  fever,  it  is  nowhere  so  frequent  or  so  marked  as  in  typhoid 
fever.  After  thirty  days  its  condition  improves,  though  the  patient 
dies  later  of  the  fever  or  its  consequences ;  indicating  that  while  the 
typhoid  poison  is  present  and  active  the  spleen  suffers,  and  after  its 
direct  effects  are  exhausted  the  spleen  improves,  whatever  other  con- 
ditions may  exist  It  may  remain  more  dense,  however,  until  the 
fortieth  or  fiftieth  day.  In  rare  cases  the  spleen  may  be  so  much 
enlarged  and  softened  as  to  have  its  peritoneal  capsule  ruptured,  a 
fatal  hemorrhage  taking  place  into  the  peritoneum. 

According  to  Jaccoud,  "  typhic  neoplastic  "  deposits,  such  as  occur 
in  the  intestines,  take  place  in  the  spleen  and  in  other  organs  as  well ; 
and  he  avers  that  they  are  much  more  extensive  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  They  are  found  in  the  "  blood  gland  system  "  generally, 
and  may  have  much  to  do  in  the  production  of  the  blood  perversions 
which  are  important  elements  in  the  disease.  These  deposits  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  stomach,  in  the  general  tissue  of  the  intes- 
tines, in  the  liver,  in  the  kidneys,  and,  in  one  case,  in  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  as  well  as  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  mesentery,  etc. 

Lesions  of  other  organs  than  those  that  have  been  described  are 
not  regarded  as  specific,  but  are  such  as  may  occur  in  other  diseases, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  this. 

In  fatal  cases  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  not  unfrequently 
found  inflamed,  sometimes  a  false  membrane  is  found  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  sometimes  purulent  infiltration  is  in  the  substance  of  the 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  and  in  other  cases  superficial  ulcer- 
ations appear. 

The  stomach  is  found  perceptibly  diseased  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion (about  two  thirds)  of  the  fatal  cases,  sometimes  when  not 
indicated  by  any  marked  symptoms  during  life. 

According  to  Grisolle,  ulceration  is  present  in  one  twelfth  of  the 
fatal  cases ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  softened  and  thickened  in  one 
fifth  or  more,  and  there  are  congestion  and  discoloration  in  others. 
The  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines  between  the  diseased  glands  is  some- 
times found  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  in  from  three  fifths  to  four 
fifths  of  the  cases  it  is  injected  and  softened,  especially  in  those  cases 
16 
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terminating  within  the  first  two  weeks.  When  death  occurs  after 
twenty  days,  this  membrane  is  not  so  much  affected ;  but  it  is  often 
gray  or  slaty  looking  in  consequence  of  previous  injection.  There  are 
some  perceptible  lesions  in  the  large  intestines  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
In  three  fourths  of  the  cases  there  is  some  degree  of  softening,  with  or 
without  injection  in  the  csscum.  In  one  fifth  of  the  cases  in  Paris 
there  are  spots  of  abi*asion  or  superficial  ulcerations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestines^  but  not  always  confined  to  the  fol- 
licles. These  ulcers  are  rarely  cicatrized^  even  in  protracted  cases, 
indicating  their  development  at  a  later  stage  of  the  fever. 

Sanguineous  infiltrations  are  sometimes  found  in  different  portions 
of  the  intestines  in  cases  where  hemorrhage  has  occurred  not  long 
before  death  ;  but  these  or  similar  appearances  may  be  produced  by 
imbibition  of  blood  post  mortem. 

The  liver  is  softened  in  half  of  the  cases,  and  the  bile  is  quite 
fluid.  The  function  of  this  organ  is  generally  decidedly  changed ; 
and  besides  being  softened,  'it  is  sometimes  fatty,  granular,  of  a  gray- 
ish red,  or  grayish  yellow  color,  and  rarely  it  is  found  broken  down. 

The  lungs  are  found  altered  more  or  less  in  two  thirds  of  the  fatal 
cases.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  they  are  mei'ely  congested,  but 
sometimes  lobar  or  lobular  pneumonia  is  present  The  most  common 
alteration,  however,  is  what  is  called  splenizaiion — a  subinflammatory 
affection  in  which  there  are  passive  hyper«mia  and  serous  or  sero-plastic 
effusions.  The  lung  becomes  of  a  violet  color,  is  heavy,  resistant,  but 
more  flabby  than  in  hepatization  ;  when  incised  there  is  a  flow  of 
sero-sanguineous  fluid,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  part  affected 
is  much  like  that  of  the  spleen.  The  posterior  part  of  both  lungs  is 
the  most  frequent  seat  of  this  change.  When  pneumonia  occurs,  it  is 
of  rather  a  passive  than  active  kind,  more  or  less  hypostatic — the 
exudate  being  less  firm  than  in  acute  croupous  pneumonitis — and  it 
is  not  unfrequently  lobular.  Sometimes  there  is  more  hyperplasia  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  than  in  ordinary  splenization,  presenting  a  con- 
dition of  camification.  Very  rarely  abscess  of  the  lung  is  formed  ; 
but  not  unfrequently  there  is  CBdema  of  these  organs,  which  may  come 
on  suddenly  and  prove  terminal. 

Bronchial  congestion  is  very  frequent,  and  sometimes  a  decided 
bronchial  catarrh  is  developed.  Enlarged  bronchial  glands  not  un- 
frequently are  found,  and  sometimes  laryngeal  and  bronchial,  as  well 
as  pharvngeal  ulcerations  are  present.  In  occasional  cases,  tubercu- 
lous deposits  occur  during  a  protracted  fever,  developing  soon  into 
acute  consumption,  if  the  patient  survives  the  fever.  Occasionally, 
but  more  rarely,  acute  suppurative  or  sphacelating  parotitis  is  found, 
and  so  are  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  and  infiltration  of  the  heart  and 
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arteries.    More  frequently  degeneration  of  the  hearty  liTer,  and  spleen 
takes  place,  and  sometimes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

The  kidneys  are  sometimes  softened,  and  suffer  changes  similar  to 
the  liver.  These  accidental  changes,  though  probably  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  the  direct  action  of  the  typhoid  poison,  are  thought 
by  Juergensen  to  be  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  degree  and  duration  of 
the  fever  heat;  and,  according  to  this  author,  degeneration, produced 
by  the  fever  heat^of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  causing  asthenia, 
is  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death. 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  pathological  lesions  the  symptom- 
atic complications  can  be  readily  understood. 

We  have  seen  that  peritonitis  would  almost  necessarily  result  from 
perforation  of  the  intestine ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine  the  severe 
pain,  the  profound  shock,  and  the  rapid  and  extensive  inflammation 
which  would  follow.  "We  have  also  seen  that  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneal  coats  of  the  intestine  may  occur  from  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  follicles  and  tissues  around  them,  without  peiv 
foration  ;  and  this  inflammation  may  extend  more  or  less  over  the 
membrane,  causing  pain,  tenderness,  depression,  and  other  symptoms 
of  peritonitis. 

Another  result  of  the  ulceration  is  the  opening  of  blood-vessels, 
and  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  which  is  sometimes  profuse. 

The  changes  in  the  stomach  may  lead  to  nausea,  vomiting,  pain 
and  intolerance  of  food  and  medicines — those  in  the  lungs  to  dyspnoea, 
pain,  expectoration,  increase  of  fever,  depression,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  signs  of  the  particular  conditions,  ett. 

Any  material  change  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  will  of  course  be 
followed  by  nervous  perversions — and  so  of  other  changes. 

The  complication  most  to  be  dreaded  is  peritonitis.  When  result- 
ing from  perforation,  which  is  most  common,  it  is  ushered  in  by 
severe  pain,  and  often  by  a  chill — the  tympanitis  is  increased,  the 
diarrhoea  which  had  been  present  before  may  cease,  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  feeble,  vomiting  often  occurs,  and  free  quantities  of  a  green 
or  dark  fluid  may  be  ejected  ;  respiration  becomes  rapid  and  labored, 
and  when  there  is  great  depression  the  pain  may  cease,  the  patient 
becomes  collapsed,  and  death  occurs  from  asthenia.  In  some  eases  of 
perforation  the  shock  is  so  profound,  the  depression  so  rapid,  and 
ansBsthesia  so  speedy  and  great,  that  no  pain  is  expressed — the  patient 
collapsing  and  speedily  sinking.  In  such  sudden  prostrations,  though 
no  pain  or  other  ordinary  symptoms  of  peritonitis  arc  present,  perfo- 
ration may  be  inferred,  or  at  least  should  be  suspected*    Too  much 
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tooAy  extensive  tympanitis^  pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  or  sudden 
exertion  may  favor  the  rupture;  but  not  unfrequently  it  occurs  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  without  any  cause  but  the  ulcerative  process 
already  described.  It  is  an  accident  more  frequently  occurring  in 
adolescents  and  adults  than  in  children  ;  and  when  it  arises  from  per- 
foration the  patient  seldom  survives  more  than  two  days,  and  often 
succumbs  much  sooner. 

The  cases  of  peritonitis  not  dependent  upon  perforation  are  not 
as  violent  in  their  onset,  or  rapid  in  their  progress;  but  similar 
symptoms  present  themselves,  and  a  similar  result,  sooner  or  later, 
usually,  though  not  always,  follows.  I  have  known  one  patient  to  sur- 
vive even  a  perforation,  but  succumb  to  a  subsequent  one,  some  two 
or  three  weeks  later,  the  post-mortem  examination  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  both  accidents. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  more  frequently  occurs  during  the 
second  or  third  week,  when  the  ulcerative  process  is  most  active,  and 
opening  of  vessels  by  the  ulceration  is  the  most  common  cause, 
though  sometimes  it  occurs  from  extreme  hypersemia  by  capillary 
oozing  from  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  some  cases 
there  is  an  acute  hemorrhagic  diathesis  revealed  by  repeated  hemor- 
rhages, not  only  from  the  bowels  but  from  the  nose,  marked  also  by 
petechiae  on  different  parts  of  the  surface.  This  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  accidental  hemorrhages  from  the  intestinal  ulcerations  and 
congestions.  The  loss  of  blood  may  be  slight — it  may  be  mingled 
with  other  intestinal  matter,  and  be  scarcely  distinguishable.  When 
more  free  it  may  pass  off  speedily  and  in  a  comparatively  fresh  con- 
dition ;  at  other  times  it  is  retained  longer  and  passes  in  the  form  of 
clots  more  or  less  firm ;  and  in  other  cases  still,  it  is  mingled  with 
fecal  matter,  and  when  retained  for  a  length  of  time,  becomes  of  a 
dark  brown  or  black  color,  and  may  appear  like  dark  coffee  grounds 
settling  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  profuse,  it  will  be  marked  by 
pallor,  diminution  of  temperature,  lowering  of  the  force  of  the  pulse, 
and  prostration  of  strength ;  and  may  be  followed  by  syncojje  and 
death.  If  less  profuse,  but  still  decided,  it  may  be  followed  by 
marked  relief  to  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  by  convalescence  soon 
after ;  and  the  danger  of  protracted  debility  from  excessive  loss  of 
blood,  though  very  great,  is  often  overrated  by  our  modern  fears.  I 
have  seen  hemorrhage  in  typhoid  fever  fatal,  but  I  have  often  seen  it 
followed  by  relief.  Even  in  the  latter  stages  of  a  ver}'  severe  and  pro- 
tracted case  I  have  seen  a  comatose  patient  awaken,  a  tetanic  arm 
relax,  a  hard,  dry  tongue  become  soft  and  moist,  a  temperature  of  105° 
speedily  brought  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  100°,  a  dry  skin  bathed 
with  gentle  moisture,  and  convaleseence,  thus  commencing,  progress 
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with  quite  the  usual  rapidity  to  a  complete  recovery,  after  a  loss  of 
blood,  involuntarily  passed  from  the  bowels,  that  was  reckoned  by 
pints.  Such  an  event  may  be  regarded  as  a  fortunate  escape,  as 
doubtless  any  considerably  greater  loss,  would  have  been  fatal ;  and 
though  nature  happened  to  be  successful,  art  would  not  be  justified  in 
so  hazardous  an  imitation  ;  yet  such  a  fact,  and  this  is  nqt  a  solitary 
one,  should  diminish  our  horror  of  a  loss  of  blood,  and  moderate  our 
denunciation  of  the  fathers  for  their  use  of  blood-letting  as  a  remedial 
agent  I  can  also  state  that  I  have  seen  an  immense  loss  of  blood 
from  the  bowels,  in  a  vigorous  and  plethoric  young  woman,  in  the 
early  stage  of  what  was  regarded  by  an  eminent  and  experienced 
attending  physician  as  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  followed  by  an  aston- 
ishing improvement  in  all  the  symptoms,  and  an  early  and  complete 
convalescence.  The  fact  must  be  admitted  that  in  various  inflam- 
mations a  loss  of  blood,  especially  if  from  or  near  the  inflamed  parts, 
often  produces  the  most  marked  relief,  and  is  attended  with  less 
debilitating  effects  than  many  suppose.  In  the  debility  of  even  a 
protracted  fever,  it  is  not  so  much  the  diminished  quantity  as  the 
perverted  quality  of  the  blood,  that,  combined  with  the  depressing 
influence  and  local  suffering,  produces  this  debilitating  effect.  Any- 
thing which  relieves  the  local  disease  tends  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  patient;  and  hence  a  loss  of  blood,  when  not  too  great,  may 
diminish  rather  than  increase  prostration.  Such  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  loss  of  blood  from  congested  and  inflamed  intestines  in  typhoid 
fever.     Its  dangers,  however,  must  be  acknowledged. 

A  general  muco-intestinal  inflammation  complicates  some  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  in  some  instances  occurring  at  an  early  stage,  and  in 
others  at  a  more  advanced  period.  There  will  then  be  increase  of  the 
abdominal  symptoms,  pain,  tenderness,  and  diarrhooa,  with  mucous,  or 
sometimes  briny,  discharges,  meteorism,  and  more  rapid  prostration. 
The  fever  will  be  likely  to  be  less  remitting,  and  if  the  inflamma- 
tion should  involve  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats,  the  diarrhoea 
might  cease,  the  tympanitis  might  increase  greatly,  and  speedy  sink- 
ing follow.  This  more  general  enteritis  is  much  more  likely  to  occur 
in  children  than  in  adults,  and  is  a  serious  complication,  particularly 
in  young  children. 

Complications  of  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  system  are  not 
unfrequent,  and  congestions  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs  arc  still  more 
common.  Generally  there  is  more  or  less  bronchial  irritation,  mani- 
fested by  the  cough  developed  by  a  full  inspiration,  by  a  tenacious 
sputum,  and  often  by  dry  bronchial  rales. 

When  more  decided  inflammation  occurs,  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  the  symptoms  and  signs,  more  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing,  and,  if 
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the  inflammation  extends  to  the  capillary  tnbes,  as  it  sometimes  does 
at  an  early  period  of  the  fever,  great  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  and 
sometimes  speedy  suffocation  and  death,  will  follow.  But  the  lung 
substance  is  liable  to  be  affected,  particularly  toward  the  latter  stages 
of  the  fever.  There  is  often  congestion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lungs  when  the  patient  li^^s  long  on  his  back,  and  a  hypostatic  pneu- 
monia is  apt  to  occur,  insidious  in  its  approach,  and  resulting  in 
splenization  or  a  partial  hepatization,  with  more  liquid  and  less  fibrin- 
ous exudation  than  exists  in  primary  croupous  pneumonia.  More 
active  attacks  sometimes  happen,  marked  by  a  sudden  rise  of  temper- 
ature, pain  in  the  part,  bloody  sputa,  and  the  physical  signs  of 
pneumonitis,  lobar  and  lobular.  These  complications  are  serious, 
and,  when  recovery  takes  place,  the  ]ung  may  be  left  in  a  consoli- 
dated co^dition  from  which  it  very  slowly  recovers. 

In  some  cases  tuberculous  or  other  degenerations  follow;  and, 
occasionally,  without  these  preceding  conditions,  acute  tuberculosis 
succeeds  to  typhoid  fever. 

Pleuritic  inflammation,  sometimes  resulting  in  empyema,  may 
also  complicate  a  case  ;  and  all  these  conditions  will  present  the 
symptoms  and  signs  peculiar  to  their  respective  states,  but  they  will 
be  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  other  conditions  of  the  patient.  These 
conditions  require  careful  examination,  and  much  depends  upon  the 
physical  signs  for  their  detection.  As  the  bronchi  and  pleura  may  be 
involved  at  the  same  time,  even  the  physical  signs  may  be  so  obscured 
as  to  prevent  an  accurate  differential  diagnosis  of  the^pecial  condition ; 
but  the  existence  of  some  complicating  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
respiratory  organs  can  be  made  out  by  proper  attention  to  all  the 
symptoms  and  signs.  The  bearing  which  such  complications  have 
upon  prognosis  and  treatment  demands  special  attention ;  they  are 
estimated  to  occur  in  one  sixth  or  one  seventh  of  the  cases. 

In  the  weakened  condition  of  the  heart,  and  obstructed  circulation 
of  blood  through  the  lungs,  oedematous  effusion  into  the  latter  organs 
is  likely  to  take  place,  and  sometimes  it  comes  on  so  rapidly  and 
extensively  as  to  cause  speedy  suffocation  and  death.  This  accident 
is  to  be  guarded  against  by  keeping  up  the  heart's  action  and  the  gen- 
eral strength,  and  is  to  be  detected  by  symptoms  and  signs  which 
will  be  pointed  out  when  we  come  to  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system. 

Cutaneous  inflammations,  erysipelatous  and  ecthymatou8|y  some- 
times complicate  typhoid  fever. 

Ecthyma  occurs  mostly  upon  the  nates  and  the  parts  upon  which 
the  patient  lies,  and  may  be  induced  by  the  discharges  where  proper 
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attention  is  not  given  to  them.  The  pustules  may  be  few  or  numer- 
ouSy  and  in  low  conditions  they  cicatrize  slowly. 

Erysipelas  generally  attacks  the  face^  and  is  less  acute  and  rapid  in 
its  progress  than  ^hen  occurring  as  a  primary  disease.  It  is,  how- 
ever, serious  in  its  consequences  when  added  to  the  other  morbid  con- 
ditions, and^  according  to  GrisoUe  and  others,  one  half  die  who  are 
attacked  with  it. 

Otitis  is  not  uncommon^  especially  in  children.  It  does  not  mate- 
rially compromise  life,  but  may  lead  to  lasting  deafness,  and  some- 
times the  inflammation  extends  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  This 
becomes  a  dangerous  complication. 

Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  is  another  complication,  not 
frequent,  but,  when  occurring,  it  may  be  very  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  glands  sometimes  swell  rapidly,  sometimes  suppurate, 
and  sometimes  sphacelate,  and  a  large  proportion  of  patients  so 
affected  succumb.  It  indicates  a  low  and  depraved  condition  of 
the  blood  and  the  general  system,  not  only  in  typhoid  fever,  but  in 
other  diseases  where  it  occurs. 

Eschars  formerly  occurred  in  Paris,  according  to  Louis,  in  one 
sixth  of  the  cases,  but  they  are  generally  less  frequent  at  tlie  present 
time,  except  where  they  take  the  form  of  *' bed-sores,"  which,  by 
proper  precautions,  can  usually  be  avoided.  When  occurring  upon 
parts  not  subjected  to  pressure,  they  indicate  a  very  low  condition  of 
vitality,  and  are  of  very  serious  augury. 

Inflammations,  or  other  perceptible  changes  of  the  stomach,  as 
already  stated,  are  found  in  more  than  half  of  the  fatal  cases ;  and 
in  a  less,  but  considerable,  proportion  of  cases  that  recover,  more  or 
less  gastric  congestion,  irritation,  or  inflammation,  takes  place.  The 
symptoms  are  nausea,  vomiting,  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,  a 
more  than  usually  red  tongue,  and  an  intolerance  of  food.  These 
symptoms,  however,  are  not  always  marked  when  changes,  especially 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  take  place. 

When  the  length  of  the  fever  and  the  importance,  toward  the  lat- 
ter stages,  of  the  digestion  of  food  in  order  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
nutrition  are  considered,  the  condition  of  the  stomach  must  be 
regarded  as  an  important  matter,  and  should  be  carefully  looked 
after.  Too  much  care  can  hardly  be  exercised  in  avoiding  irritation 
and  conserving  the  forces  of  this  organ. 

Congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  occasionally  complicate 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but  most  of  the  phenomena  spoken  of  as 
**  brain  symptoms "  are  results  of  impure  blood  and  its  imperfect 
supply,  and  of  the  fever  heat,  which  latter  of  itself  is  capable  of  seri- 
ously impairing  the  function,  and,  indeed,  of  producing  structural 
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chaDgeSy  in  this  organ.  Profound  delirium^  coma,  oonvulsions,  etc.^ 
occurring  late  in  the  disease,  when  the  coarse  has  been  severe  with 
high  temperature^  would  not  present  evidence  of  inflammation  and  its 
consequences ;  but  these  and  other  peculiar  brain  sjmiptoms  occurring 
early  in  the  fever,  should  excite  suspicion,  if  they  do  not  furnish  proof 
of  the  existence  of  an  inflammatory,  or  at  least  a  congestive,  compli- 
cation. The  symptoms  of  organic  brain  lesions  are  so  various,  and  so 
much  resemble  those  from  functional  changes  alone,  that  a  differen- 
tial diagnosis  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible.  If,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  other  decided  brain  symptoms,  early  in  the 
fever,  there  be  excessive  heat  of  the  head,  with  strong  pulsation  of  the 
carotids,  congestion  of  the  eyes,  and  active  delirium,  running  into  a 
stupor  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  aroused,  accompanied  by 
paralysis  and  convulsions,  or  even  without  the  latter  extreme  symp- 
toms, an  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  may  be  inferred. 
Sometimes  these  conditions  are  consecutive  to  an  internal  otitis,  as 
already  intimated,  and  when  brain  symptoms  occur  in  connection 
with  this  complication,  inflammation  should  at  once  be  suspected. 

Parenchymatous  hepatitis,  marked  by  pain  and  swelling  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  and  increase  of  the  fever,  and  sometimes  by  the 
occurrence  of  chills,  with  a  jaundiced  condition,  occasionally  compli- 
cates typhoid  fever.  If  going  on  to  suppuration,  this  condition, 
added  to  the  phenomena  belonging  to  the  specific  fever,  is  of  serious 
import. 

Rarely  pericarditis  and  myocarditis,  marked  by  pain  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  heart's  action,  take  place ;  and  degenerative  changes  of 
the  heart  from  the  high  temperature  more  frequently  occur. 

When  the  kidneys  are  involved  in  inflammatory  or  other  serious 
changes,  urea  is  likely  to  be  retained  and  to  produce  its  peculiar 
effects.  This  may  not  always  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of 
blood  poisoning  ;  but  when  the  urine  is  scanty  and  decidedly  albumin- 
ous or  bloody,  with  uriniferous  casts,  inflammation  would  be  distin- 
guished, and  if  not  soon  relieved,  the  most  serious  consequences  will 
almost  certainly  follow. 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  ar3  suffi- 
ciently frequent  and  severe  io  require  to  be  mentioned  as  complica- 
tions. Tlioy  are  marked  by  pain  and  impaired  function  of  the  parts, 
by  impairment  or  loss  of  tlie  power  of  speaking  and  swallowing,  and 
may  be  accurately  observed  by  the  laryngoscope  or  simpler  methods 
of  exploration.  In  connection  with  other  conditions,  these  compli- 
cations mav  contribute  to  a  fatal  result. 

Rupture  of  the  spleen  and  hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneum  may 
occur,  causing  death  by  shock  and  collapse ;  or  suppuration  of  the 
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mesenteric  glands  may  produce  fatal  results,  the  inflammation  being 
induced  by  rupture  of  an  abscess  into  the  same  cavity. 

PrognosiB. — Any  of  the  foregoing  complications  will  have  much 
influence  in  varying  the  prognosis,  rendering  it  more  grave  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  and  severity  of  each.  There  is  scarcely 
another  disease  in  which  life  is  threatened  from  so  many  sources,  and 
where  assurances  of  results  can  be  given  with  less  certainty. 

The  general  mortality  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  is  stated  to  be  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  in  Germany  it  has  been  much  the 
same  ;  while  in  London  hospitals  it  is  given  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  per 
cent. 

In  private  practice  the  mortality  varies  in  different  epidemics,  but 
when  the  whole  number  of  mild  cases,  some  of  which  are  not  recog- 
nized, is  taken  into  the  account,  it  must  be  much  less.  In  the  mild- 
est cases  the  temperature  never  rises  above  103°,  and  sometimes  does 
not  exceed  101°  or  102°,  and  the  disease  does  not  continue  more  than 
ten  or  fourteen  days.  The  cases  are  mild  when  the  temperature  does 
not  go  above  104°,  and  the  continuance  is  not  more  than  sixteen  days. 
The  disease  is  severe  when  the  temperature  is  repeatedly  above  105°, 
and  when  it  continues  three  weeks  or  more.  A  fluctuating  tempera- 
ture is  more  favorable  than  one  that  is  almost  uniformly  high.  But 
in  any  of  the  cases,  even  the  mildest,  complications  or  accidents  may 
occur  to  render  them  dangerous  or  fatal ;  so  that  the  prognosis  should 
always  be  guarded.  Moderate  cases  without  particular  accidents  may 
be  dangerous  in  the  aged,  the  very  feeble,  in  asthmatics,  and  especially 
in  the  alcoholic  intemperate.  It  is  less  likely  to  be  fatal  in  those  who 
totally  abstain,  than  in  those  who  indulge  in  alcohol  in  what  is  termed 
moderation.  Fat  persons  are  more  likely  to  succumb  than  those  that 
are  lean  and  muscular,  and  plethory,  as  well  as  obesity,  is  an  unfavor- 
able condition. 

Death  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs  at  an  early  period,  within 
a  few  days  of  the  access,  by  the  direct  depressing  effect  of  the  jwison, 
or  by  extremely  high  temperature.  It,  however,  generally  occurs  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  second,  or  during  the  third  and  fourth  week,  and 
not  unfrequently  later,  from  the  continuance  of  the  disease  or  from 
its  complications  or  sequel®,  and  sometimes  from  adynamia,  exhaus- 
tion, and  collapse.  The  ulcerations  of  the  intestines  may  not  heal, 
the  diarrhoea  and  other  abdominal  symptoms  may  be  kept  up,  and 
the  patient  become  worn  out  late  in  the  disease. 

According  to  GrisoUe,  most  deaths  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks  respectively ;  some  at  the  end  of  the  second,  some  during  the 
fifth  week,  fewer  during  the  sixth,  and  fewest  of  all  during  the  first. 

Death  here,  as  in  other  cases,  approaches  by  the  heart,  the  brain,  or 
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the  lusgs — ^bnt  in  nncomplicatcd  cases  the  greatest  danger  is  from 
failure  of  the  hearty  especially  where  this  organ  was  previously  weak, 
and  from  failure  of  the  action  of  the  brain ;  and  these  failures  are 
chiefly  determined  by  the  height  and  continuance  of  the  fever  heat 
Great  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse  are  indicative  of  the 
heart*s  failure  and  are  specially  dangerous.  As  failure  of  the  heart 
to  carry  on  circulation  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  ultimate  or  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  in  this  disease,  any  condition  previously  exist- 
ing or  occurring  as  the  result  of  the  fever,  either  in  the  heart  itself,  in 
the  vessels,  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  course  of  the  systemic  circulation, 
ti^nding  to  obstruct  the  results  of  the  heart's  action,  and  to  require 
mon^  force  to  effect  its  work,  must  increase  the  danger.  Hence,  ob- 
Htructivo  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels ;  fatty  degenera- 
tion or  an  obese  heart ;  valvular  disease ;  or  atheromatous  or  other 
di»H'asos  of  the  large  arteries  ;  obstruction  in  the  capillaries  from 
whutoYor  cause  ;  diseases  of  the  lungs,  such  as  asthma  or  emphysema ; 
dt*|>o8its  or  degenerations  within  them  of  any  kind,  are  known  to  in- 
ortMWO  the  mortality  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  such  obstructions* 

The  cuusi^s  of  death,  in  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  functions  of 
tho  \\\}\\t{  and  brain  from  fever  heat  and  exhaustion  of  their  power, 

L  hiirlv  implication  of  excretory  organs  and  consequent  increase 
of  bliHul  iH>i8oning,  or  i>revious  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  im- 
IH'i'f^H't  imrillnition  of  the  blood  from  whatever  cause. 

^.  lVriti»nilis,  with  or  without  perforation  of  intestines,  rupture 
of  rt|»Uvn.  or  oxtension  from  mesenteric  glands. 

X   Uoiuorrhagt*  fi*om  the  bowels. 

I.    l'n»fuso  and  continued  diarrhoea. 

.s,  liittuiuiuation  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  or  congestion  and 
anloiiia  of  (lio  lungs. 

(I.    lMtruf4od  iuthinunation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  its 

'}.    Ihrtamiiuilii)!*  of  the  brain  and  membranes. 

H.  Soflohhig  t»f  tho  spleen,  or  severe  inflammation  of  the  mesen- 

IK    Ihtlaiiiiitatiou  and  degeneration  of  the  liver. 

la    KiuloourilitlH  and  myocarditis. 

1 1     hMotihi  aiul  facial  erysipelas. 

r;.    hill.uuuiation,  ulcerative  or  diphtheritic,  of  the  throat. 

\  i,   Sjihiuvlatiinw,  or  eschars,  and  extensive  bed-sores. 

I  L    i'W  \KViuivutH)  of  miscarriage,  and  its  consequences  in  preg- 
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15.  Stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  hearty  longs^  or  capillaries. 

Sex  has  but  little  influence  on  the  mortality. 

Age  has  some  effect.  The  prognosis  is  generally  considered  more 
graye  in  the  first  five  years ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  many  very  mild 
cases  during  this  period.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  the  cases  are  most 
favorable.  From  twenty  to  forty  a  little  less  so ;  and  above  forty 
they  are  more  fatal  in  proportion  to  advanced  years. 

Although  those  who  are  depressed  by  anxiety,  sorrow,  bad  hygienic 
conditions,  and  original  feebleness  of  constitution,  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  more  likely  to  succumb,  yet  there  are  exceptions,  and  sometimes 
the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  are  cut  down,  while  the  less  robust 
recover. 

The  puerperal  state  makes  the  prognosis  somewhat  worse,  but  not 
80  much,  when  at  the  full  period  of  gestation,  as  might  be  supposed. 
Caseau  thinks  it  has  but  little  effect. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  particular  slowness  of  approach  is  apt 
to  be  followed  by  more  severe  forms,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
this  respect. 

There  are  various  particular  symptoms  indicative  of  special  danger. 
These  are  great  tympanitis,  involuntary  stools,  muguet,  a  very  dry, 
hard,  and  dark  tongue,  and  much  delirium,  especially  if  early  and 
violent.  Coma,  if  profound  and  persistent,  is  particularly  unfavora- 
ble, and  subsultus  tondinum  is  grave.  Convulsions  and  tetanic  rigid- 
ity of  the  arms  and  legs  are  regarded  as  almost  certainly  fatal  symp- 
toms, and  yet  after  convulsions  in  children,  and  after  rigidity  of  the 
arms  in  others,  recoveries  sometimes  take  place. 

Dysphagia  from  paralysis  of  the  pharynx,  and  Hippocratic  facies, 
when  well  marked,  indicate  a  fatal  termination.  Extreme  frequency 
of  the  pulse  is  always  a  bad  sign,  and  extreme  slowness  without 
improvement  of  other  symptoms  is  also  bad. 

The  Adynamic  and  Ataxic  forms  of  the  fever  are  most  grave. 

All  complications  increase  the  danger. 

Intestinal  perforation  is  nearly  always  fatal ;  and  yet,  as  already 
stated,  very  rarely,  exceptional  cases  may  escape.  Death  •  from  this 
cause  generally  occurs  within  two  days,  and  sometimes  within  a  few 
hours;  but  in  rare  cases  life  is  prolonged,  the  infiammation  is 
bounded  by  adhesive  exudates,  and  an  abscess  is  formed.  If  it  rupt- 
ures into  the  general  peritoneum,  a  fatal  result  is  nearly  certain  to 
occur ;  and  this  may  be  after  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the  symp- 
toms has  taken  place. 

Peritonitis,  without  perforation,  is  very  apt  to  be  fatal,  but  not 
as  certainly  so  as  from  perforation. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  a  grave  symptom,  as  it  is  apt  to  be 
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extensive ;  and  especially  as  it  indicates  either  decided  and  deep  ulcer- 
ations^ intense  hyperaemia,  or  a  hemorrhagic  dyscrasia.  In  Paris  hos- 
pital practice  when  hemorrhage  occurs  one  half  die.  But  in  priyate 
practice^  and  according  to  my  obserration^  a  much  larger  proportion 
recover. 

Eschars  are  bad  signs,  especially  if  unprovoked  by  pressure,  irri- 
tating applications,  such  as  blisters  or  sinapisms,  or  by  filth  and 
neglect. 

In  facial  erysipelas  in  hospital  practice,  one  half  are  said  to  die ; 
and  it  is  a  bad  indication  anywhere  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  general  progress,  or  march  of  the  fever,  affords  prognostic 
indications.  When  after  a  remission  the  symptoms  become  as  severe 
as  before,  or  more  so,  according  to  Chomel,  the  prognosis  is  very 
grave,  as  these  cases  are  almost  always  fatal.  According  to  my  own 
observations  this  statement  requires  some  modification,  but  it  may 
contain  a  general  truth.  Relapses,  though  not  severer  in  themselves 
than  the  first  attack,  are  more  likely  to  be  fatal  by  reason  of  the  con- 
dition induced  by  the  first.  But  no  one  condition  affords  such  evi- 
dence of  the  general  character  of  the  fever,  and  is  of  more  prognostic 
value,  than  the  height  of  the  temperature.  If  the  temperature  rises 
above  105"*  Fahr.,  and  does  not  fall  below  that  figure  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  case  is  grave,  whether  or  not  there  be  perceptible  compli- 
cations. If  rising  to  106"*  or  107°  there  is  great  danger ;  and  if  going 
above  these  figures  and  persisting,  death  is  almost  inevitable.  Some- 
times before  death,  according  to  Wunderlich,  independent  of  compli- 
cations, it  rises  to  108°,  or  even  to  110.3°.  When  pneumonia  occurs, 
while  the  fever  is  running  on  with  an  oi*dinary  temperature  of  103°  to 
105°,  there  will  be  a  sudden  rise  independent  of  the  evening  exacer- 
bation ;  and  when  such  sudden  rise  occurs,  however  obscure  other 
symptoms  may  be,  an  inflammation  should  be  suspected  and  carefully 
sought  for  by  physical  exploration.  Pneumonia  will  generally  be  dis- 
covered, often  involving  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  both  lungs, 
and  constituting  a  very  serious  complication.  The  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer by  the  physician  at  every  visit  is  important,  and  its  still 
more  frequent  use  by  the  attendants,  with  its  readings  regularly 
recorded,  would  furnish  great  aid  not  only  to  the  prognosis,  but  to  a 
more  exact  diagnosis  of  the  general  and  special  conditions  upon  which 
indications  of  treatment,  as  well  as  the  prognosis,  depend.  The  lower 
the  temperature,  if  not  abnormally  low,  the  more  favorable.  How- 
ever, in  collapse,  or  in  great  exhaustion  from  the  loss  of  blood  or 
profuse  diarrhoea,  the  temperature  may  be  low  without  improvement. 

Diagnosis. — When   the  regular  and    ordinary  phenomena    of 
typhoid  fever  are  presented  in  their  usual  order,  it  is  not  difScult^ 
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by  taking  them  all  into  the  account,  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
flections,  although  there  is  scarcely  any  symptom  which  of  itself 
is  pathognomonic.  Some  symptoms,  however,  have  great  diagnostic 
importance,  as  they  are  very  seldom  seen  in  other  diseases.  It  is  by 
considering  the  symptoms  taken  as  a  whole,  or  by  adding  one  proba- 
bility to  another,  that  we  arrive  at  reliable  conclusions. 

The  most  characteristic  individual  conditions  and  symptoms  are  : 
the  gradual  access;  the  diarrhoBa,  with  peculiar  discharges;  the 
gurgling  in  the  cajcal  region,  increased  or  developed  by  pressure  ;  the 
distended,  tub-shaped  abdomen ;  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  dis- 
coverable by  physical  examination  ;  the  epistaxis,  slight  but  repeated  ; 
the  intestinal  hemorrhage ;  buzzing  in  the  ears  and  deafness ;  the 
peculiar  dreamy  delirium ;  a  debility  often  out  of  proportion  to  other 
symptoms  and  the  continuance  of  the  disease ;  a  decided  and  often 
persistent  cephalalgia ;  insomnia,  and  later  stupor;  toward  the  last, 
Budamina ;  and  particularly  the  lenticular,  rose-colored  spots,  coming 
one  after  another  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  each  one 
continuing  about  three  days,  repeated  for  a  week  or  two — these,  with 
the  appearance  in  the  stools  of  fragments  of  Foyer's  glands,  recogniz- 
able by  careful  examination  with  a  lens,  are  sufficiently  conclusive. 
In  the  absence  of  these  more  certain  indications  (and  they  are  by  no 
means  always  present),  a  union  of  several  of  the  other  phenomena  will 
make  the  diagnosis  satisfactory. 

But  all  cases  are  not  alike,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  symptoms,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  are  not  characteristic. 
Diagnosis  in  this  stage  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible. 
Some  other  diseases  strongly  resemble  some  of  the  cases  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  premonitory  stage  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  before  the  char- 
acteristic cutaneous  phenomena  occur ;  cases  of  inflammatory  fever ; 
visceral  phlegmasia;  gastric  fever;  accidental  fever,  with  gastric 
and  intestinal  irritation  and  derangement ;  malarial  fevers ;  acute 
catarrhs,  etc.,  have  many  similar  phenomena.  All,  however,  come  on 
more  rapidly,  as  a  rule,  than  typhoid  fever ;  but  exceptional  typhoids 
are  sometimes  as  rapid  as  they.  We  may  have  to  wait  for  a  fuller 
development  before  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  determined.  If  the 
weakness  is  quite  marked,  the  insomnia  persistent,  if  there  is  buzzing 
in  the  ears  and  dizziness,  with  a  dryish  tongue,  and  no  evidence  of 
local  inflammation  or  other  particular  disease,  we  may  presume 
typhoid  fever  to  be  present  though  many  of  the  clearer  evidences  are 
absent. 

After  the  first  week  the  diagnosis  can  generally  be  made.  If  the 
ordinary  and  characteristic  symptoms  are  not  present,  but  the  fever 
persists  without  other  apparent  causes,  we  are  to  act  upon  the  pre- 
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Biimption  of  the  typhoid  character  of  the  fever.  An  acute  fever  con- 
tinuing more  than  eight  days,  not  malarial,  and  where  a  thorough  and 
systematic  examination  fails  to  elicit  evidence  of  local  inflammation 
sufficient  to  account  for  it,  and  where  typhus  does  not  prevail,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  typhoid,  whatever  special  symptoms  are  absent.  In 
distinguishing  between  primary  inflammation  and  essential  fever,  an 
examination  of  the  blood  may  aid  the  diagnosis.  In  inflammation  the 
fibrine  of  the  blood  is  increased ;  in  fever  it  is  not,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  often  diminished. 

Age  may  aid  in  a  presumptive  diagnosis.  The  young  and  the 
adolescent  are  much  more  subject  to  it  than  the  old — and  in  aged 
persons  inflammations  of  the  lungs  are  not  unfrcquently  obscui'e  or 
latent ;  and  here  the  chest  should  be  carefully  examined.  When  this 
is  skillfully  done  the  local  disease  can  almost  always  be  detected. 

The  inflammatory  affections  with  their  accompanying  fevers  most 
resembling  typhoid  fever  are:  thoracic  inflammations,  peritcmitis 
(especially  puerperal),  phlebitis,  cystitis,  and  some  cases  of  hysteritis. 
The  fever  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  its  period  of  reaction  often  remarkably 
resembles  typhoid,  and  very  similar  intestinal  lesions  are  likewise 
often  ioun&poat  mortem.  Some  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  remark- 
ably resemble  typhoid  fever  also,  but  these  cases  are  rare,  and  will  be 
particularly  described  under  the  head  of  tuberculous  diseases.  Severe 
enteritis,  especially  in  children,  may  also  much  resemble  typhoid 
fever.  Meningitis,  in  some  of  its  forms,  much  resembles  the  ataxic 
cases.  A  knowledge  of  these  different  diseases,  with  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  each,  will  generally  "enable  the 
physician  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

But  in  rare  cases  all  evidences  may  fail,  and  the  diagnosis  may  not 
be  completed  until  the  post-mortem  examination  shows,  or  fails  to 
show,  the  typical  lesion. 

In  cases  of  recovery  the  falling  of  the  hair,  which  is  more  likely  to 
occur  after  typhoid  fever  than  after  other  affections,  may  confirm  the 
diagnosis. 

Another  sequela  is  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower 
extremities,  resembling  phlegmasia  dolens,  but  from  which  the  patient 
commonly  recovers,  and  which  may  aid  in  confirming  the  previous 
existence  of  the  fever ;  so  vnih  imbecility  and  a  mild  mania,  usually 
lasting  a  few  weeks,  but  passing  away  as  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  is 
fully  I'estored. 

A  more  ravenous  appetite  usually  occurs  after  a  typhoid  fever 
from  which  a  good  recovery  is  made,  than  after  other  similar  diseases. 

In  some  of  the  mildest,  and  especially  in  the  abortive  oaaeSi  the 
diagnosis  will  remain  uncertain. 
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The  differential  diagnosis  between  typhoid  and  typhus  and  relaps- 
ing fevers,  and  between  typhoid  and  dysentery,  will  be  better  under- 
stood after  those  diseases  have  been  described. 


CAUSES. 

The  canses  of  typhoid  fever  have  given  rise  to  much  investigation 
and  discussion,  and  upon  some  points  professional  opinions  are  still 
at  variance.  To  go  over  this  field  of  discussion,  or  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  my  own  observations,  would  extend  this  article  on  typhoid 
fever  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
stating  little  more  than  the  conclusions  to  which  long-continued 
study  and  observation  of  the  subject  have  brought  me. 

That  typhoid  fever  is  a  specific  affection  depending  upon  a  pecul- 
iar material  poison — a  materies  morbi — is  now  generally  admitted. 
Though  this  material  has  thus  far  escaped  positive  physical  detection 
and  demonstration,  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  malaria,  the  proofs  in  favor 
of  its  existence  are  too  numerous  and  convincing  to  admit  of  rational 
doubt.  The^  origin  of  this  material,  the  precise  conditions  of  its 
existence,  its  mode  of  production  and  increase,  and  its  method  of 
entrance  into  the  system,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  it  pro- 
duces its  effects,  are  matters  about  which  there  is  still  obscurity. 
That  this  poison  has  its  chief  habitat  out  of  the  body,  in  putrefying 
organic  matter,  especially  in  human  excreta,  seems  sufficiently  estab- 
lished ;  and  that  it  often  obtains  access  to  the  body  through  contami- 
nated drinking  water  and  other  ingesta  appears  also  to  be  proven.  It 
is  equally  clear  to  my  comprehension,  from  numerous  recorded  facts 
as  well  as  from  personal  observation,  that  the  poison  is  capable  of 
passing  from  its  sources  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  system,  and 
thus  infecting  it.  The  production,  multiplication,  dissemination, 
and  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  its  influence — the  causes  leading  to 
the  disease — are  favored  by  long- continued  heat  and  drought;  and  the 
poison  is  more  likely  to  take  effect  upon  young  persons  than  upon  the 
aged,  and  upon  recent  residents  of  the  infected  region  than  upon 
permanent  inhabitants.  It  is  very  much  less  liable  to  affect  those 
who  have  once  suffered  from  the  disease  ;  and  many  persons,  to  how- 
ever much  exposure  they  may  be  subjected,  never  have  this  fever. 
No  age,  sex,  or  condition,  however,  and  no  seasons  of  the  year,  no 
climates,  and  no  countries  are  entirely  exempt. 

When  a  local  epidemic  breaks  out,  its  connection  can  almost  in- 
variably be  traced  to  foul  privies,  contaminated  drinking  water,  milk 
watered  from  a  foul  source,  or  otherwise  exposed  to  filth,  imperfect 
sewerage,  festering  cesspools,  or  some  source  of  organic  putrescence. 
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This  is  so  constant  as  to  have  caused  Dr.  Murchison,  one  of  the 
very  ablest  writers  on  fevers,  to  call  the  disease  Pythogenic  Feyer,  indi- 
cating that  it  is  ''bom  of  putridity."  These  statements  as  to  the 
etiology  of  typhoid  fever  no  longer  admit  of  controversy.  They  aijB 
sustained  by  too  numerous  and  too  well-authenticated  facts  to  be 
seriously  disputed. 

Without  presenting  in  extended  details  the  many  reliably  observed 
and  recorded  facts  which  sustain  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  etiologi- 
cal statements,  a  remarkable  local  epidemic  of  this  fever,  which 
occurred  under  my  own  observation,  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  impor- 
tant and  typical  to  justify  a  brief  account  of  it  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  facts  in  this  striking  case  were  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
the  cause  of  the  disease  was  sought  for  in  a  systematic,  rigid,  and,  it 
was  thought,  exhaustive  manner,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs« 
C.  L.  Ford,  Pliny  Earl,  and  myself  acting  as  chairman — all  at  that 
time  being  professors  in  Berkshire  Medical  College  in  PittsBeld,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  disease  occurred. 

The  facts  elicited,  of  which  an  abstract  will  here  be  given,  were 
published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,mA  afterward 
in  a  pamphlet  form. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1864,  there  commenced  an  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  in  "  Maplewood  Young  Ladies'  Institute,"  located  in  an 
elevated  and  previously  healthy  part  of  Pittsfield,  a  village  of  5,000 
or  6,000  inhabitants,  situated  among  the  picturesque  hills  of  Berk- 
shire, a  favorite  resort  for  health  and  pleasure. 

In  this  boarding-school,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  there  were 
seventy-seven  resident  pupils,  eight  teachers,  the  principal  and  his 
family,  which,  together  with  the  employed  domestics,  mostly  females, 
constituted  a  household  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons,  all  board- 
ing and  lodging  in  the  establishment.  Besides  these  there  were  a  few 
young  ladies,  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  at  the  school  as  day 
pupils.  The  season  was  uncommonly  hot  and  dry,  there  was  but 
little  wind,  and  considerable  sickness  prevailed  in  the  town — mostly 
derangements  of  the  digestive  organs — but  during  the  whole  season 
there  was  less  typhoid  fever  than  usual,  aside  from  the  cases  occurring 
at  Maplewood ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  physicians  of 
the  place,  there  were  not  more  than  about  a  dozen  eases  in  all. 

In  this  household,  from  the  23d  to  the  29th  of  July,  five  persons 
were  attacked  with  a  severe  fever  ;  and  during  that  period,  and  up  to 
the  10th  of  August,  when  a  term  ended  and  the  school  was  closed, 
some  thirty  others  were  sufficiently  indisposed  to  have  the  services  of 
a  physician.  At  the  close  of  the  school,  or  a  few  days  before,  some 
deaths  having  already  occurred,  the  alarm  was  so  great  that  all  who 
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were  not  too  ill  to  bo  remoTed  dispersed  to  their  homes  in  different 
psrta  of  New  England  and  of  the  Middle  and  Western  Stat«s,  a  con- 
siderable namber  performing  the  journey  with  the  early  atage  of  the 
fever  upon  them. 

Of  the  serentj-Bcven  resident  pupils,  definite  information  waa 
obtained  by  the  committee  of  seventy-fonr.  Of  these  seventy-fonr, 
sixtr-eix,  or  nearly  ninety  per  cent.,  were  more  or  less  serionsly  ill  at 
the  Ume  of  the  close  of  the  school,  or  soon  after  ;  and  fifty-one,  or 
nearly  seventy  per  cent.,  had  well-marked,  and  almost  all  Berere, 
typhoid  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in  thirteen  cases. 
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Of  the  whole  number  <A  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons  residing 
in  the  Institato,  fifty-six  had  the  fever,  and  sixteen  died.  Two  young 
ladies,  sisters,  residing  in  another  part  of  the  village,  but  who  were 
day  pupils  at  the  school,  bad  tho  fever  severely  ;  and  in  a  honse  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the  Institute  gronnde,  some  ten 
rods  from  the  buildings,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds 
at  the  time,  two  persons  bad  a  fever  of  the  same  type,  and  other  mem- 
bera  ot  the  family  anffered  from  gastro-intestinal  derangements. 

As  nearly  every  penon  in  this  locality  was  more  or  less  ill,  and 
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many  of  them  with  distinctive  typhoid  fever,  while  the  difleaae  did  not 
prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  the  existence  of  some  local  cause 
was  naturally  inferred,  and  such  cause  was  sought  for  with  the  follow- 
ing results : 

The  Institute  buildings,  situated  on  large  and  elevated  grounds, 
with  perhaps  a  superabundance  of  shade  from  the  large  number  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  but  in  a  naturally  healthy  locality,  con- 
sisted of  the  structures  the  ground-plan  of  which  is  given  in  the 
annexed  diagram ;  and  a  description  is  added,  copied  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  referred  to. 

In  the  central  building,  consisting  of  two  stories  and  a  cellar,  the 
first  floor  is  occupied  for  recitation-rooms,  cabinet,  etc.,  and  the  sec- 
ond as  a  chapel  and  general  study-room.  The  cellar  contains  fur- 
naces, coal,  vegetables,  etc.  On  either  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  building 
consisting  of  three  stories  over  a  cellar.  That  upon  the  east  is  called 
the  '* east  building ; "  the  other,  the  "west  building."  To  the  east 
building  is  attached  a  wing  of  two  stories,  with  a  basement.  The 
basement  of  this  wing,  together  with  a  part  of  the  cellar  or  basement 
of  the  main  building,  is  occupied  as  a  kitchen  and  store-rooms ;  the 
other  part  as  a  cellar  proper,  containing  coal  and  furnaces  for  heating 
the  parts  above.  The  first  floor  of  this  building  is  occupied  for  par- 
lors, library,  dining-room,  and  the  apartments  for  the  family  of  the 
principal.  The  two  stories  above  are  used  as  dormitories  for  the 
pupils — a  lady  teacher  occupying  one  room  on  each  floor.  A  hall 
passes  through  the  centre  of  each  of  these  stories,  from  east  to  west. 
The  rooms  of  the  pupils  are  upon  both  sides  of  the  halls,  opening  into 
them,  and  receiving  their  heat  from  them  in  cold  weather.  The 
basement  of  the  west  building  is  occupied  as  a  laundry ;  and  the  other 
three  stories  as  dormitories,  arranged  as  in  the  two  upper  stories  of 
the  east  building,  and  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

The  gymnasium  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  and  consistB 
of  two  stories  and  a  cellar,  or  basement.  The  first  floor  has  rooms 
chiefly  for  practice  in  music  ;  while  the  second,  a  large  and  high  room, 
fifty-five  by  ninety  feet,  is  used  as  a  gymnasium  proper.  The  base- 
ment is  a  depository  for  fuel,  and  contains  the  furnaces  for  heating 
the  building. 

The  privies  were  situated  as  marked  in  the  diagram  (commodes) — 
one  near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chapel,  and  the  other  not  fiur 
from  the  north-cast  comer  of  the  west  building. 

The  buildings  were  all  connected  by  covered  passage-ways  or  oor^ 
ridors,  and  these  covered  ways  were  extended  to  the  privies,  as  is  also 
shown  in  the  diagram. 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  north-east  oomer  of  the  east  building  was 
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ritoated,  until  removed  in  July,  a  barn,  which  had  been  there  lot 
many  years,  and  the  barnyard,  which  extended  toward  the  east  build- 
ings was  in  part  lower  than  the  sarronnding  ground,  containing  water 
in  which  swine  were  reported  to  have  wallowed,  and  which  frequently 
emitted  ofTensiTe  odors.  The  kitchen  drain  opened  some  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  from  the  comer  of  the  building,  and  though  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  temporary  expedient  to  cover  the  course  of  the 
stream  of  slops  flowing  from  the  large  kitchen,  it  was  but  partially 
effected,  and  in  the  hot  weather  unpleasant  odors  issued  from  this 
source. 

The  drain  from  the  laundry  under  the  west  building  opened  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground  fifty-six  p^es  south-west  from  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  building,  and  thirty  feet  from  the  sidewalk  of  the  public 
street ;  and  the  water  from  it,  after  being  detained  and  partially 
absorbed,  as  alleged  by  the  principal,  in  a  large  covered  cesspool, 
issued  at  the  point  before  mentioned,  sometimes  at  least  in  a  condition 
to  annoy  those  who  passed  in  its  vicinity.  The  committee  observed  a 
small  cesspool  near  this  point,  but  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  their 
investigation  not  to  have  been  recently  used  as  a  receptacle. 

The  vaults  of  the  old  privies,  which  had  both  been  removed  when 
the  committee  made  their  inspection,  were  represented  to  them  as 
having  been  shallow,  and  filled  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  semifluid  materials,  as  they  were  the  receptacles  of  the  slops  from 
the  chambers. 

One  of  them  was  once  cleaned  out  at  night  in  the  course  of  the  hot 
season  before  the  outbreak. 

From  ample  testimony  of  the  pupils  and  others,  there  was  no 
donbt  that  the  privy  vaults  particularly,  and  also  the  opening  of  the 
drains,  emitted  during  the  hot  and  dry  weather  decidedly,  and  some- 
times exceedingly,  offensive  odors,  so  that  windows  were  obliged  to  be 
dosed,  particularly  at  night,  to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  outer  air, 
as  the  conflned  atmosphere  within  the  rooms  was  less  offensive  than 
the  air  from  without. 

Though  some  of  the  dormitories  were  small  for  the  number  of 
peraons  occupying  them,  arfd  were  not  provided  with  any  special  or 
artificial  means  of  ventilation,  yet  they  were  as  they  had  been  in  pre- 
vious seasons  of  health,  and,  compared  with  other  similar  institutions, 
the  crowding  was  not  excessive. 

The  bathing  arrangements,  discipline,  exercises,  and  studies  in  the 
school  were  all  such  as  are  usual  in  well-conducted  boarding-schools, 
were  such  as  had  existed  for  years  before,  and  could  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  objectionable. 

The  diet,  so  far  as  could  be  asoertainod,  was  suffioient  and  whole- 
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Bome ;  the  water  for  drinking  and  domestic  uae  was  from  bydranlio 
works  of  excellent  coostrnctioQ,  bringing  it  from  a  pure  monntaia 
lake  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  naed  by  othets  without  nnpleasant 
eflecta. 

On  the  principle  of  exclnsion,  and  in  Tiew  of  other  well-known 
facts,  the  condition  of  the  privies,  and  poesibly  the  drains,  containing 
a  poieon  which  was  receired  into  the  BQ§ceptible  systems  of  yoni^ 
persons  through  the  air,  was  conolnded  to  be  the  essential  canso  of 
this  terrible  calamity. 

In  furtlier  support  of  this  conclnsion  it  shonld  be  stated  that 
though  the  morbid  influence  pervaded  every  part  of  the  premises 
where  the  pnpils  roomed,  and  to  which  they  resorted,  it  did  not  mani- 
fest  itself  quite  equally  in  all  the  apartments.  It  showed  more  of  its 
effects  nearest  the  chief  sources  of  the  offensive  efflnvia. 

A  farther  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  committee  will  show 
more  clearly  the  details  of  the  facte  already  sketched,  and  cannot  &il 
to  giro  great  force  to  the  views  expressed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pnpils  rooming  on  each 
floor  of  each  building ;  the  number  siok  on  each  floor,  just  before, 
at  the  time,  or  soon  after  the  close  of  the  school ;  the  number  nek 
with/«f0r  at  the  same  time  ;  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  bnilding, 
and  the  number  dying  elsewhere  ;  the  percentage  of  sickness;  the  per- 
centage having  fever,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  of  the  oasea  of 
fever. 
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From  this  tabular  statement,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  bnt 
which  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  which  the  committee  were 
able  to  make  only  after  most  extensive  inquiries,  continued  for  some 
months,  and  involving  a  correspondenoe  with  about  a  handled  per- 
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dODB,  it  will  be  Been  that  the  percentage  of  the  nnmber  of  cases  of 
BioknesB  in  the  east  building  was  greater  than  that  of  those  in  the 
west ;  the  percentage  of  feyer,  however,  was  greater  in  the  west 
bnilding,  and  the  percentage  of  mortality  maeh  greater  there.  By 
referring  to  the  diagram  of  the  grounds,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  west 
building  was  more  exposed  to  fsecal  effluyia,  by  the  closer  prox- 
imity of  one  of  the  privies,  and  by  the  hall  being  directly  connected 
with  it  by  a  covered  passage  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  pupils  and 
their  friends  shows  rather  more  complaint  of  the  odors  in  the  west 
building  than  in  the  east.  On  the  other  hand,  the  east  building  was 
much  nearer  the  site  of  the  old  barn  and  the  offensive  pool  near  the 
opening  of  the  kitchen  drain ;  and  the  privy  on  the  east  side  of  the 
chapel,  though  not  communicating  directly  with  the  hall,  yet  indi- 
rectly, through  the  corridor,  was  represented  as  being,  a  part  of  the 
time,  in  a  peculiarly  bad  state.  This  is  the  one  which  was  cleaned  out 
one  night,  producing  the  odor  said  to  be  so  intense.  The  classes 
reciting  in  the  '^  Cabinet,"  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  chapel 
building,  near  the  privy,  were  reported  as  being  often  much  annoyed 
by  the  odor,  especially  when  the  windows  were  open. 

As  to  the  amount  of  influence  which  the  different  degrees  of  crowd- 
ing exerted  in  predisposing  to  attacks,  the  facts  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  determine.  The  following,  however,  may  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

In  the  west  building  three  lady  teachers  roomed — one  on  each 
floor.  On  the  first  and  second  fioors  they  occupied  the  rooms  alone, 
and  remained  well.  The  one  on  the  third  floor  roomed  with  a  pupil, 
her  sister,  and  both  died  after  returning  to  their  home.  The  south- 
east comer  room  of  the  west  building — ^first  floor — was  occupied 
by  three  pupils.  One  died,  and  both  the  others  had  the  fever 
severely.  In  the  east  bnilding  three  teachers  roomed,  all  in  separate 
apartments.  Of  the  two  who  were  on  the  second  floor,  one  had  very 
severe  typhoid  fever  and  the  other  was  not  ill.  The  one  on  the 
third  floor  escaped  the  fever.  Most  of  the  rooms  in  both  buildings 
were  occupied,  each  by  two  pupils ;  and  generally  there  was  littlo 
difference  in  the  crowding  or  the  ventilation. 

From  these,  and  so  many  other  facts  of  which  these  are  but  types, 
the  inference  seems  irreoistiblo  that  typhoid  fever  is,  often  at  least, 
produced  by  a  poison  emanating  from  foul  privies,  cesspools,  and 
drains.  Bat  these  facts  do  not  solve  the  qnestions  as  to  the  original 
source  of  such  poison,  its  essential  nature,  and  the  method  of  its  mul- 
tiplication. Whatever  may  be  the  presumptions,  they  are  not  demon- 
strative of  the  fact  that  typhoid  fever  is  always  produced  by  such 
poisons,  or  by  any  extraneous  influences.    Neither  do  these  facts,  as 
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related,  determine  as  to  the  coDtagionsness  or  non-oontagiousness  of 
the  fever.  They  only  prove  that  in  these  and  similar  cases  the  disease 
is  produced  by  an  infection,  by  a  poison,  which  in  this  case  emanated 
from  fonl  privies,  and  was  communicated  through  the  air.  Other 
facts  prove  that  a  poison  is  communicated  through  drinking  water 
and  through  milk ;  but  the  literature  on  these  points  is  too  abun- 
dant and  well  known  to  require  reproducing  here. 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  typhoid  fever  has  more  than  a  single 
origin,  and  some  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  as  L. 
Oolin,  Professor  of  Epidemiology  in  the  Military  School  of  Val-de- 
Gras,  France ;  S.  Jaccoud,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Faculty  of 
Paris;  the  late  Professor  Grisolle,  and  others  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  late  Dr.  Murchison,  one  of  the  very  ablest 
writers  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject,  hold  this  view. 

M.  Colin  enumerates  five  sources  of  the  fever. 

1.  Infection  of  man  by  man,  producing  a  miasm  of  encombrement, 
as  he  calls  it,  where  numbers  together  create  an  atmosphere,  without 
previous  specific  germs,  capable  of  inducing  the  disease. 

2.  Putrid  infections — ^a  poison  produced  by  organic,  and  especially 
cxcrcmentitious  fermentations  and  decompositions — as  in  privies, 
sewers,  etc.,  but  without  evidence  of  previous  germs. 

3.  Infection  by  drinking  water  or  milk  contaminated  by  fonlness. 

4.  Auto-infection — that  is,  the  accumulation,  from  mal-nutrition 
and  deficient  elimination,  of  poisonous  matters  capable  .of  inducing 
the  malady.    To  this  he  attributes  a  large  part  of  the  causation. 

5.  Contagion — but  to  this  he  attributes  little  comparative  influ- 
ence, and  where  it  operates  as  a  cause,  it  is  much  more  influenced 
by  the  atmospheric  and  other  surroundings,  and  by  the  receptivity  of 
the  patients,  than  are  other  diseases  exclusively  contagious. 

M.  Jaccoud  recognizes  three  modes  of  production. 

1.  Extrinsic — where  there  is  a  miasm  produced  out  of  the  body, 
embracing  the  first  three  of  M.  Golin's  causes. 

2.  Contagious — the  transmission  of  a  poison  through  fsBcal  matter 
from  the  intestines  of  patients  ill  with  the  disease. 

3.  Spontaneous — embracing  M.  Golin's  fourth  cause,  or  auto-infeo- 
tion,  where  the  disease  is  generated  within,  from  imper&;pt  nutritive 
processes  or  deficient  elimination. 

Dr.  Murchison's  views  are  well  known.  While  admitting  its 
transmissibility  under  certain  conditions,  he  contends  strongly  for  its 
production  de  novo  in  putrescence  of  organic  matter,  particularly 
fecal,  without  any  connection  with  original  germs  from  typhoid 
patients. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Budd  and  many  others  are  of  the  opinion 
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that  a  specific  germ  derived  from  the  system  of  a  typhoid  patient  is 
always  essential  to  the  production  of  the  disease ;  that  this  germ  may 
preserve  its  vitality  for  a  long  time  in  fsBcal  and  other  matter,  and 
that  when  introduced  into  a  susceptible  system  by  any  means,  it  bo- 
comes  the  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  of  the  disease.  In  other  words. 
Dr.  Badd  and  his  adherents  contend  for  the  essential  contagiousness 
of  the  disease,  and  that  the  only  source  of  the  production  of  the 
poison  is  in  the  bodies  of  typhoid  patients. 

But  even  according  to  this  view  of  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  fever  has  no  degree  of  contagiousness,  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  that  term,  comparable  with  the  eruptive  fevers,  such  as 
small-pox  or  measles,  since  persons  are  seldom  affected  by  coming  in 
the  vicinity  of,  or  in  contact  with,  typhoid  patients ;  and  where  one 
after  another  of  these  in  the  same  locality  is  taken  with  the  disease, 
all  being  exposed  to  the  same  general  causes  alike,  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  say  whether  a  poison  is  transmitted  from  one  person  to 
another,  or  whether  the  original  cause  or  influence  has  operated  alike 
on  each. 

That  the  poison  is  not  readily  conveyed  from  person  to  person — 
from  those  laboring  under  the  disease  to  others  taking  care  of  them, 
as  is  the  case  with  small-pox  and  measles — was  illustrated  in  the 
Maplewood  fever,  as  it  has  been  in  so  many  other  instances. 

In  the  dispersion  of  the  patients  to  their  homes,  one  or  more  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  of  a  very  virulent  character  were  introduced  into 
between  forty  and  fifty  families,  and  it  must  be  supposed,  and  indeed  it 
was  known,  that  in  those  families  there  were  many  young  persons  and 
others  snsceptible  to  the  disease  ;  but  in  not  a  single  instance  did  the 
disease  spread  from  these  numerous  foci.  One  young  girl,  a  sister  of 
one  of  the  Maplewood  patients,  some  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  lat- 
ter's  recovery,  had  an  ordinary  attack  of  typhoid  fever;  but  this  was 
the  only  case  that  occurred  among  some  hundreds  of  persons  who 
mnst  have  been  exposed,  including  families,  neighbors,  and  friends. 
So  far  as  ascertained,  no  attempt  at  isolation  had  been  made,  and  a 
single  case  among  so  many  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  fortuitous 
or  accidental. 

Still,  it  should  be  explicitly  stated  and  borne  in  mind  that  other 
facts,  in  numerous  instances,  have  occurred  and  been  recorded  where 
a  locality  free  from  typhoid  fever  has  been  made  a  focus  for  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  apparently  by  the  advent  of  a  person  laboring 
under  the  affection.  In  such  cases  the  facts  generally  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  poison  is  disseminated  by  the  intestinal  typhoid  dia- 
oharges  being  tiirown,  without  disinfection,  into  the  vaults  of  privies, 
where  probably  the  poison,  multiplying  and  undergoing  changei^ 
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finds  its  way  through  the  air  or  ingesta^  and  prodnoes  its  effects.  It 
is  possible  that  the  germs  escaping  from  the  body  of  the  sick,  either 
by  the  bowels,  the  skin,  or  the  lungs,  pass  more  directly  into  the 
bodies  of  the  well  and  produce  the  disease ;  but  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  such  cases  are  rare  and  doubtful. 

The  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  the  poison  of  tjrphoid 
fever  is  produced  only  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  or  whether  it  has  an 
external  or  spontaneous  origin,  or  whether,  in  fact,  the  disease  may 
not  be  produced  by  causes  other  than  a  single  specific  poison. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  single  living  germinal  poison,  capable  ol 
preserving  its  vitality  for  long  periods,  is  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever ; 
that  the  primary  origin  of  the  material  is  involved  in  the  obscurity 
which  pertains  to  the  beginnings  of  all  the  lowest  forms  of  life ;  that 
a  material  is  produced,  or  rather  multiplied  and  temporarily  harbored, 
in  the  bodies  of  persons  having  the  fever  ;  that  it  possesses  but  little 
capability,  if  any,  of  producing  the  disease  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  expelled  from  the  body ;  but  that  in  faecal  matter,  and  other 
forms  of  filth,  it  is  capable  of  multiplying,  undergoing  changes,  and 
becoming  active  when  taken  into  the  system,  either  in  the  air  or 
the  ingesta  (water,  milk,  etc.),  producing  the  disease  in  those  that  are 
susceptible;  but  that  it  is  frequently  taken  into  the  system  and 
expelled  or  destroyed  without  producing  serious  effects ;  that  the 
poison  is  produced  both  without  the  body  and  within  it ;  and  that 
typhoid  fever  may,  therefore,  properly  bo  called  a  miasmatic  conta- 
gious disease,  as  it  is  by  Liebermeister,  the  French  writers,  and 
others.  This,  it  is  true,  is  only  a  theory  ;  but  let  us  see  how  it  will 
tally  with  the  facts  so  frequently  observed,  and  which  were  typically 
presented  at  Maplewooci. 

We  will  suppose  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  a  few,  perhaps 
inactive,  typhoid  germs  were  introduced  into  the  accumulated  fsecal 
matters  in  the  privy  vaults  whose  condition  has  been  described. 
Finding  a  favorable  nidus  they  multiplied  with  great  rapidity, 
changed  their  form  and  character,  rose  with  the  effluvia  into  the 
atmosphere,  passed  into  the  bodies  of  these  young  persons,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  inhaled  quantities  of  decomposing  matter  in  which 
these  microzymos  abound.  In  the  external  filth,  or  in  the  body,  they 
acquired  numbers  and  assumed  characters  which  produced  those 
changes  in  the  fluids  and  tissues,  causing  the  phenomena  of  fever. 
As  they  were  expelled  from  the  system,  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  different  places,  they  were  not  directly  active,  or  did  not  pass 
into  the  systems  of  susceptible  persons,  and  not  finding  a  favorable 
soil  for  their  development  they  became  quiescent  or  perished.    These 
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germs  are  parasitic,  bat,  like  many  other  parasites  in  different  stages 
of  their  transformations  and  different  periods  of  their  lives,  they  e.\ist 
out  of  the  body  in  which  they  produce  their  effects.  It  is  so  with  the 
tape-worm,  the  trichina,  and  others.  The  diseased  condition  pro- 
duced by  this  trichina  was  once  supposed  to  be  an  inorganic  aerial 
poison,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  parasitic. 

This  view  of  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  partly  suggested  by 
analogous  facts  of  recent  discovery.  Cohnheim,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Pathology,  says :  '^  This  theory  no  longer  hangs  in  the  air." 

The  discovery  of  the  Becurrens  Spirilla,  by  Obermeier,  in  the 
blood  during  the  attack  of  relapsing  fever,  and  their  disappearance 
daring  the  week  of  its  absence,  to  appear  again  in  equal  numbers  in 
the  week  of  recurrence,  is  regarded  by  Cohnheim  as  an  important  step 
on  the  road  to  our  knowledge  of  infectious  diseases. 

A  peculiar  disease  in  cattle,  not  unfrequent  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, called  the  *^  Milzbrand,"  is  found  to  be  produced  by  a  rodlike 
bacteridia.  This  illustrates  the  theory  that  has  been  suggested  of  the 
transformation  of  parasitic  germs,  and  their  ability  to  maintain  their 
vitality  out  of  the  body,  thus  producing  miasmatic  contagious  diseases. 

These  rodlike  bodies  producing  milzbrand  in  the  cattle  die  soon, 
but  they  produce  and  leave  spores  which  retain 'vitality  under  almost 
all  circumstances — out  of  the  body,  in  the  soil.  When  these  spores 
are  introduced  into  the  blood  of  an  animal  through  an  abrasion,  they 
ctevelop  into  bacilli,  or  active,  rodlikc  bodies,  and  by  their  rapid  in- 
crease, elongation,  division,  etc.,  the  disease  in  the  cattle  is  produced. 
When  their  active  life  is  over,  the  disease  abates,  their  sporules  are 
thrown  off  and  lie  dormant  indefinitely  until  they  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion into  the  blood,  when  they  develop  and  produce  the  disease. 

The  production  of  "Chicken  Cholera,"  as  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Pasteur,  is  another  illustration  of  the  views  now  receiving 
general  assent. 

As  applied  to  other  diseases,  this  method  of  production  is  but  an 
hypothesis,  but  the  hypothesis  commends  itself  as  explaining  many 
jhcts.  Something  of  this  kind  may  occur  in  the  poison  producing 
^hoid  fever,  certain  conditions  out  of  the  system  favoring  the  pres- 
erration,  multiplication,  and  activity  of  the  microzymes,  and  certain 
eonditions  of  the  body  favoring  their  activity  within  it  in  the  produc- 
tion of  disease. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  specific  material  producing  the  fever, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  its  production  and  action,  there  are 
oertain  conditions  favoring  the  action  of  the  poison,  or  at  least  favor- 
ing the  ocourrence  of  the  disease,  which  are  better  understood. 

It  is  a  diiSiiO  of  world-wide  prevalence ;  it  may  occur  epidemically. 
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endQinically,  or  sporadically ;  it  attacks  with  great  impartialiiy  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  life,  in  city  and  country,  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  without  macb  regard  to  crowding  or  isolation  ;  and  may  occur 
wherever  there  is  fascal  accumulation  and  fermentation,  or  foul  sewer 
emanations.  These  are  quite  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  deep-walled 
vaults  of  the  privies  about  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  as  in  the  more 
shallow  receptacles  of  the  cottages  of  the  poor  ;  or  in  the  sewer-pipes 
opening  into  palatial  residences  in  the  city,  as  in  the  absence  of  all 
sev/erage  about  the  open  rookeries  of  the  squalid. 

Sex  is  without  much  influence  upon  its  occurrence ;  but  age  has  a 
decided  effect.  It  is  most  frequent  between  fifteen  and  thirty,  next 
perhaps  between  twelve  and  fifteen — not  unfrequcnt  in  children ; 
but  after  thirty  it  becomes  more  and  more  infrequent  as  age  advances 
— ^but  in  rare  cases  it  occurs  in  the  old.  It  is  more  likely  to  prevail 
in  autumn  and  summer,  but  it  may  appear  at  any  season  ;  and  is  more 
apt  to  attack  recent  residents  in  a  place  where  it  is  endemic  than  the 
older  inhabitants. 

The  great  preventable  cause  is  filth,  chiefly  accumulated  faecal 
filth  and  sewer  gases,  especially  when  their  emanations  pass  into 
houses,  or  in  any  way  get  into  the  drinking  water — as  where  privies 
or  leaking  sewers  are  dear  wells. 

This  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  the  character  and  causes  of 
typhoid  fever  has  been  thought  to  be  required  because  of  its  wide- 
spread prevalence,  its  great  frequency,  its  severity,  and  its  destruction 
of  so  much  young  and  vigorous  life,  and  also  because  so  many  of  the 
facts  and  principles  which  have  been  brought  out  apply  with  slight 
modifications  to  other  infectious  diseases.  It  is  a  typical  specimen  of 
specific  fevers,  and  we  shall  make  it  a  standard  of  comparison  and 
point  of  departure  in  the  account  to  be  given  of  others  of  this  class. 

Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. — The  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever  is  divided  into  Prophylactic  and  Curative. 

The  Prophylactic  treatment  is  suggested  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  we  have  been  considering,  and  consists  in  their  ayoidanoe  or 
removal.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
specific  poison  essential  to  the  causation,  effete  and  decomposing 
organic  matter  favors  its  production  and  effects,  that  the  malady  is  a 
"filth  disease" — a  **pythogenic  fever." 

As  the  most  obnoxious  form  of  filth  is  human  excreta,  its  disposal 
requires  primary  attention.  The  common  privies,  constructed  by 
excavating  the  earth  and  depositing  the  excreta  in  these  receptacles, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  indefinitely,  are  abominations^ 
and  should  be  abolished  absolutely  and  entirely.    If  they  are  under 
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cover  and  connected  with  the  dwelling,  they  become  doubly  abomina* 
tions. 

If  in  porous  soil,  and  their  contents  are  not  confined  by  tight  walls, 
they  are  likely  to  soak  through  the  earth,  particularly  if  moist,  and 
to  percolate  into  the  wells,  polluting  and  poisoning  the  water. 

If  the  vaults  are  closed  by  cemented  walls,  there  is  no  escape  for 
the  decomposing  and  horrible  material  but  by  passing  off  in  gases  and 
effluYia  into  the  air. 

Murchison  and  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  places  are 
capable  of  generating  the  typhoid  poison  de  novo  ;  but  whether  this  be 
the  case  or  not,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  when  germs  of  the  poison 
are  introduced  into  them  by  the  discharges  of  typhoid  patients,  or  in 
any  other  way,  they  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  likely  to 
pass  off  with  the  foul  emanations. 

These  foul  gases  form  a  nidus  for  the  specific  germs,  and  when 
together  they  enter  the  system,  either  by  the  air  or  in  the  ingesta,  they 
are  more  likely  to  produce  the  fever  than  when  the  germs  are  intro- 
duced alone  and  more  directly  from  those  suffering  from  the  disease. 
Much  is  said  of  overflowing  privies  and  cesspools.  Fullness  to  or  near 
the  surface  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  injurious  conditions.  The 
destructive  and  offensive  overflowing  is  by  the  gases  and  effluvia, 
which  are  quite  as  ready  to  rise  out  of  -deep  as  shallow  vaults  ;  and 
the  deep  vaults  are  much  less  likely  to  Ve^Io^^^od  out  often  than  the 
shallow  ones.  Indeed  the  deeper  raulfs  are  more  profound  abomina- 
tionsy  most  permanent,  and  less  likely  to  be  disinfected.  Their  offen- 
siveneas  and  dangers  are  incapable  of  removal  but  by  the  constant  and 
abundant  use  of  dry  earth  or  other  disinfectants,  and  when  these  are 
efficiently  uaed,  an  above-ground  receptacle  is  far  more  easily  managed 
and  better  in  every  respect. 

What  is  called  the  "Dry  Earth  System"  for  the  disposal  of 
excreta  requires  particular  attention.  Faecal  deposits  immediately 
covered  with  dry  earth  have  all  their  offensiveness  absorbed,  become 
immediately  changed  mechanically  and  chemically,  and  are  fitted  to 
minister  to  vegetable  growth  in  the  soil  to  which,  without  bad  odors 
or  disgust,  they  may  be  transferred. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  economical  bearings  of  this 
subject ;  but  a  statement  of  the  principle  of  this  system,  in  relation  to 
decency,  and  especially  to  health,  to  the  prevention  of  zymotic  diseases, 
and  particularly  of  typhoid  fever,  is  proper  here.  Though  so  long, 
and  still  so  often  overlooked,  this  principle  in  human  hygienics  and 
deoenoy  is  at  least  as  old  as  Moses,  whose  directions  respecting  a 
paddle  for  each  weapon  were  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
wandering  Israelites ;  and  doubtless  long  before  the  time  of  that  hygi- 
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enie  reformer  this  was  andergtood  and  practiced  by  the  domestic 
felines,  aod  with  morG  thitii  huraau  wisdom  and  coasistency  has  boen 
continued  by  thorn  ever  siuce. 

Sowera,  if  imperfect,  as  unfortunately  they  are  apt  to  be,  are  h^ 
dangerous  m  privies,  especially  if  they  permit  the  escape  of  gases  and 
effluvia  into  dwellings,  or  leakage  into  wat«r  for  dooicstic  ase. 

All  suspected  water  or  milk  should  be  Iroiled  before  being  taken. 
The  addition  of  wine  or  any  form  of  alcohol  to  the  drinking  water, 
unless  in  such  quantities  as  to  insure  another  form  of  poisoning,  will 
not  destroy  the  injurious  materials  within  it.  Cleanliness  in  its 
broadest  sense — a  virtue  properly  characterized  as  next  to  godliness, 
indeed  it  might  be  styled  a  part  of  godliness— is  the  great  preventire 
remedy  for  typhoid  fever  and  other  zymotic  diseases. 

There  Citn  be  no  doubt  that  decomposing  matters  in  the  system, 
whether  generated  and  retained  there  or  taken  in  fnira  without, 
either  in  ingesta  contaminated  by  gewagc,  ur  in  tbc  inhaled  air  con- 
taining emanations  from  night-soil,  cesBponls,  or  fonl  drains,  either 
thomsDlves  produce  diseaee,  or  8cr\e  as  a,  nidus  for  speciHo  germ  poi- 
son. Filth  has  boon  defined  as  certain  forms  of  matter  out  of  place. 
Human  fiUh  consists  of  matter  aft^r  its  uses  in  the  system  have 
ceased,  which  is  generally  undergoing  destructive  changes,  and  which 
is  offensive  to  the  senses  or  noxious  to  the  organism.  The  speedy 
removal  of  this  and  all  other,  forms  of  offensive  or  noxious  matters, 
and  their  return  to  the  earth,  where  they  are  oxidized  and  undergo 
changes  that  destroy  their  offensive  qualities,  and  fit  them  for  use 
in  entering  into  vegetable  organisms,  constitutes  clciinliness.  The 
prompt  use  of  the  means  for  accomplishing  this  constitutes  the  prao- 
tice  of  this  rirtue  so  strongly  commended.  It  applies  not  only  to  the 
person,  the  clothing,  the  food,  the  furniture,  and  the  dwelling,  bat  to 
the  air  and  the  surroundings  as  well. 

As  the  specific  germs  of  typhoid  fever  are  believed  to  be  chiefly  in 
the  intestinal  discharges  when  leaving  the  body,  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  these  evacuations  becomes  a  matter  of  the  ntmost  importance. 
As  already  directed,  these  discharges  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
or  buried  in  dry  trenches  far  from  any  sonrcea  of  drinking  water. 
The  best  and  most  convenient  disinfectants  for  this  purpose  arc 
carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  permanganate  of  potash,  chlorine 
solutions,  iodine,  and  solutions  of  sulphurous  iicid.  One  or  the  other 
of  these  articles,  in  strong  solution  and  free  quantity,  should  be  placed 
in  the  nigbt-etool  or  bed-pan  which  is  to  receive  the  dischaigos,  and 
not  only  poisonous  qualities  but  offensive  odors  will  thus  be  do- 
Htroyed. 

"  Baraott'a  Disinfecting  Fluid  "  consista  of  twenty-five  grains  of 
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ohloride  of  zinc  to  a  fluid  drachm  of  water.  An  ounce  of  this  to  two 
pints  of  water  makes  a  solution  proper  for  use. 

Permanganate  of  potash  is  the  basis  of  '^Oondy's  Antiseptic 
Fluid."  Two  or  three  drachms  of  this,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinct. 
of  iodine,  or  proper  quantities  of  some  of  the  other  articles  should 
always  be  used^ 

When  articles  of  clothing  are  soiled  by  discharges,  they  should  be 
disinfected.  This  can  be  done  by  soaking  them  in  a  mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  the  solution  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  afterward  placing  them  in  boiling  water.  Any  articles 
may  be  disinfected  by  exposing  them  for  two  hours  or  so  in  an  oven 
heated  to  220°  F.  \ 

If  these  precautions  are  taken,  tAe  introduction  of  a  case  into  a 
locality,  in  all  probability,  will  not  lead  to  a  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  importance  of  preyentiTe  measures  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
and  it  is  far  better  4;o  use  many  unnecessary  precautions  than  to 
neglect  those  of  the  least  consequence. 

Oxurative  Treatment. — ^In  the  management  of  cases, besides  the 
prophylactic  and  hygienic  measures,  ^hich  afford  the  best  conditions 
of  life,  the  leading  indications  are  to  antidote  the  poison  ;  to  eliminate 
effete  matters  from  the  blood  by  the  bowels,  kidneys,  liver,  and  skin ; 
to  abate  extreme  heat ;  to  quiet  excessive  cardiac  and  arterial  excite- 
ment ;  to  modify  the  disease  of  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  glands 
of  the  intestines ;  to  control  too  free  diarrhoea ;  to  relieve  the  acci- 
dental complications  and  all  distressing  symptoms,  and  toward  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease  particularly,  to  sustain  the  strength ;  and  all  the 
way  through  by  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  to  prevent 
the  degeneration  and  failure  of  organs,  and  obviate  the  tendency  to 
death. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  fulfill  all  these  indications,  or  to  use 
means  specially  and  directly  tending  to  accomplish  all  these  purposes. 
We  know  of  no  positive  and  certain  means  for  specifically  antidotiug 
the  poison  in  the  body,  and  the  conditions  of  the  system  may  be  such 
as  to  prevent  efforts  for  accomplishing  some  of  the  other  objects. 
They  are  objects,  however,  which  it  is  desirable  to  attain  ;  but  we 
most  consider  how  many  of  them  can  be  accomplished  by  means  that 
will  do  no  other  or  greater  mischief.  It  is  best  here  not  to  strike 
heavy  blows  in  the  dark,  to  use  no  perturbing  measures  which  may 
do  harm,  without  a  specific  and  rational  object  in  view,  or  where 
experience  will  not  fully  justify  their  use.  Placiug  the  patient  under 
favorable  life  conditions  and  '' giving  nature  a  chance,''  is  better  than 
too  mncb  or  injudicious  interference.     Since  the  disease,  as  a  rule. 
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will  ran  its  coarse,  since  it  is  not  capable  in  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge  of  being  generally  interrapted,  as  are  the  malarial  fevers, 
it  is  the  dnty  of  the  physician  to  condact  the  patient  throngh,  as  the 
mariner  does  his  ship  while  the  storm  rages,  and  when  he  is  nnable  to 
bring  it  into  a  harbor. 

Two  leading  methods  have  been  advocated  and  pnrsaed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease — the  Expectant  and  the  Positive  or  Modify- 
ing. The  expectant  method — or  placing  the  patient  ander  as  favorable 
hygienic  conditions  as  possible,  and  not  attempting  to  interfere  with 
the  course,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease — was  long  a  favorite  in  Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere,  and  is 
still  so  with  some  practitioners ;  but  it  has  of  late  yielded,  in  Germany 
especially,  to  more  positive  methods  of  interference. 

This  Positive  Method  is  divided  into  the  Antidotal  or  Specific, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  neatralize  or  expel  the  poison,  or  at  least  to 
cut  short  the  disease ;  and  the  Symptomatic,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  modify  conditions  and  symptoms  favorably,  bat  still  withoat 
attempting  to  arrest  the  disease  ;  simply  to  so  mitigate  phenomena 
as  to  enable  the  patient  to  endure  it. 

As  Antidotal,  Specific,  or  Abortive  agents — mediciaes  forfalfilling 
the  first  indication  mentioned — quinine,  mercury,  and  iodine  have 
been  used.  In  some  cases  each  of  the  agents,  partionlarly  mercury 
and  quinine,  has  seemed  to  produce  an  antidotal  effect,  or  to  arrest 
the  disease  ;  but  neither  of  them  has  been  used  with  sufficient  success 
to  establish  a  reputation  as  an  abortive  agent.  They  are,  however, 
believed  to  be  capable  of  rendering  the  disease  milder,  and  of  shorten- 
ing to  some  extent  its  course,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  used  in 
the  very  early  stages  of  the  fever.  Mercury  has  most  testimony  in  its 
favor.  Wundorlich,  Niemeyer,  Parks,  Wood,  Harley,  Liebermeister, 
and  others  advise  it  in  the  early  stage  ;  and  the  authority  of  such 
names  cannot  be  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  regard.  The  views  are  not 
uniform  as  to  its  mode  of  action  or  the  doses  to  be  given.  Some,  as 
Dr.  Ilarloy,  advise  it  particularly  for  its  action  upon  the  liver,  believ- 
ing it  to  increase  and  modify  its  secretion,  and  to  improve  its  general 
functions,  re<rarding  this  organ  as  having  much  to  do  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  disease.  Others  think  it  tends  to  eliminate  the  poison, 
or  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  while  others, 
without  attempting  to  explain  its  particular  mode  of  action,  simply 
refer  to  personal  experience  and  the  testimony  of  statistics  to  prove 
its  beneficial  effects. 

Some  recommend  it  in  doses  of  three  or  four  grains  of  blue  mass, 
repeated  once  in  three  or  four  hours  for  one,  two,  or  three  days ; 
others  in  ten-grain  doses  of  calomel,  repeated  a  few  times,  seooring  a 
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cathartic  e£fect ;  and  the  general  testimony  of  those  who  have  made  a 
fair  trial  of  it  is,  that  it  renders  the  disease  more  mild,  and  often 
diminishes  its  continuance. 

There  is  some  statistical  testimony  in  favor  of  the  nse  of  quinine 
in  large  doses  as  an  abortiye  agent.  But  it  certainly  does  not  gen- 
erally succeed  in  arresting  the  disease,  however  useful  it  may  be  in 
mitigating  some  of  its  phenomena.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  many 
of  the  cases  where  it  has  produced  an  abortive  effect,  the  disease  has 
been  malarial  rather  than  typhoid — or  at  least  the  poison  producing 
it  has  been  different  from  that  which  causes  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
disease.  Indeed,  not  unfrequently  in  particular  localities,  peculiar 
forms  of  fever  occur,  which  are  usually  called  typhoid,  or  sometimes 
bilious,  etc.,  but  which  would  seem  to  be  produced  from  an  influence 
different  from  that  which  causes  a  typical  typhoid  fever.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  such  cases  may  be  controlled  by  quinine'  or  other 
abortive  agents,  and  we  should  not  despair  of  ultimately  being  able  to 
arrest  typhoid  fever,  as  wo  now  can  malarial  fevers  and  rheumatism. 
Some  oases  of  this  foyer  spontaneously  abort,  the  poison  producing 
effects,  but  not  its  full  action  as  in  ordinary  cases  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  therapeutical  agents  may  favor  such  a 
result*  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  wo  cannot 
expect  abortive  effects,  as  a  rule,  from  any  agents  at  our  command, 
and  we  are  not  justified  in  administering  with  that  view  powcrfnl 
medicines  that  may  do  harm  to  the  organism.  I  repeat,  however, 
that  general  experience,  and  certainly  my  own,  justifies  the  judicious 
use  of  mercury  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  occasionally  con- 
ditions occur  at  a  more  advanced  period  when  this  article  is  useful.  I 
have  never  given  the  largo  doses  of  ten  or  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  a 
few  times  repeated,  which  have  lately  been  advised,  and  therefore 
cannot  speak  of  it  from  experience.  I  have,  however,  generally  given 
a  few — two  or  three— doses  of  two  to  four  grains  of  blue  mass,  combined 
with  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  followed  in  a  few 
hoars  after  the  last  dose  with  a  very  mild  laxative,  if  the  blue  mass 
does  not  itself  operate  as  such ;  and  the  results  enable  me  to  recom- 
mend this  as  proper.  Large  doses  may  be  more  efficient,  but  such 
dosee  may  do  harm  by  irritating  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane,  and 
by  oooasionally  producing  mercurialization  with  its  depressing  con* 
sequences ;  and  tho  beneficial  effects  of  such  doses  are  not  so  positively 
established  as  to  indino  me  to  their  use.  The  moderate  doses,  fol- 
lowed by  laxatives,  are  comparatively  free  from  injurious  or  dangerous 
oomeequenccfli,  and  are  often  markedly  useful. 

The  laxative  to  succeed  the  mercurial  may  be  a  mild  saline,  such 
•8  part  of  a  bottlo  of  liquid  citrate  of  magnesia^  a  drachm  or  two  of 
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a  largo  solntion,  or  the  foL- 


Rochello  salts,  or  o[  sulphate  of  soda  ii 
lowing  castor-oil  emulsion : 

]^         Oleo  Bicini,  Mucil.  Aoacia, 

Aqua  Camphora "«  Sj 

Saoch.  Alba 3ij 

M. 

For  an  omtilaion.     D070,  3iij  to  3iv. 

If  tbero  be  much  irritatioii  of  the  boweb,  five  to  ten  drops  of  Q 
opium — or  an  eqaivaleot  (quantity  of  some  other  opiate  may  be  ttdded  ; 
or,  if  too  active  a  catliarsia  ia  iadaced,  more  decided  opiates  may  be 
given  to  check  esccBsivo  and  depressing  eflecta.  Occasionullj  a  very 
slight  laxative  will  canse  a  powerful  effect.  Much  caution  is  thcrc- 
foro  necessary  in  tlio  use  of  cathartics,  even  of  the  mildeat  kinds,  and 
occasionally  tho  diairhosa  ia  bo  early  and  so  decided  as  to  forbid  theu" 
use  entirely ;  bnt  in  snch  cases  small  dosea  of  niorcurials,  combined 
if  necessary  with  opiates,  are  not  contraindicated.  On  the  contnuj% 
such  a  combination  will  tend  to  alter  the  conditions  wliich  result  in 
these  escessive  discharges.  Rather  froo  evacuations  are,  howerer, 
desirable.  Injurious  materials  may  bs  thus  eliminated,  congestion 
relieved,  nnd  more  Bovere  inflammutiou  prevented. 

In  Eome  cases,  after  a  d;iy  or  two,  two  or  three  of  tho  mild  mcron- 
rial  doses  may  again  bo  given  once  in  throe  or  four  hours,  and  again 
followed  by  a  gentle  laxative  if  required.  If  tho  characteristic  diar- 
rha3a  is  present  and  decided,  tho  laxative  mny  bo  omitted  ;  and  if  tlie 
discharges  are  excessive  and  debilitating,  they  may  be  moderated  by 
opiates.  Elimination,  however,  is  desirable,  and  the  evacuations 
should  not  be  too  much  suppressed. 

Some  have  rocoramonded  the  continuance  of  the  mercorials  until 
their  Bpociflo  effects  are  produced,  as  indicated  by  the  gums  being 
touched.  This  cannot  be  done  without  producing  a  spana^mic  effect 
and  an  ulcerative  tendency,  which  could  hnrdly  fail  to  be  injurious. 

Grisolle  is  of  tho  opinion  that  mercury  baa  no  special  advantage 
over  other  cathartlca,  bnt  ho  thinks  evacuant  treatment  with  some 
of  these  articles  useful  in  this  favor,  and  adTi3es  their  rrpotitiou 
from  time  to  time  during  much  of  its  couree,  Wliile  nnirritating 
laxatives  are  admissible,  drastic  purgatives  mnst  serupuloaaly  be 
avoidorl,  as  they  will  not  only  depress  the  patient,  but  will  increase 
the  intestinal  inflammation.  As  the  disease  advances,  and  the  patient 
becomes  more  dcibili luted,  and  tho  patches  of  Peyer  have  become 
nlceratod,  all  forma  of  cathartic  ehould,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided,  and,  in 
caaea  of  constipation,  enemas  should  be  sab8titut«d. 
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The  testimony  in  faror  of  the  preparations  of  iodine  is  not  suffi- 
cient,  in  the  absence  of  personal  experience,  to  enable  me  to  recom- 
mend its  use. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  the  continuance  of  the  fever,  all  eflforts 
to  abort  it,  or  to  materially  shorten  or  interrupt  its  course,  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  futile ;  and  the  object  of  treatment  should  be  to  conduct  the 
case  to  a  favorable  termination.  With  this '  object  in  view,  diflferent 
modes  of  management  have  been  advised  and  practiced,  the  extremes 
being  a  pure  expectancy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  systematic  anti- 
pyretic  method  of  Liebermeister  and  others  of  the  modem  German 
school  on  the  other. 

If  the  disease  is  mild,  and  no  conditions  are  present  other  than 
those  necessarily  belonging  to  the  fever,  little  more  than  expectancy 
is  required.  Proper  hygienic  management,  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  proper /oorf,  fresh  air,  frequent  bathing,  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
and  all  the  other  conditions  mentioned  under  the  head  of  "  the  man- 
agement of  fevers  in  general  independent  of  medicines"  must  be 
observed. 

A  mild  eliminative  course,  the  use  of  some  gentle  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic  mixture  may  alone  be  indicated.  The  following  will  be 
found  at  least  innocent,  not  unpleasant,  and  generally  useful : 

1^     Liq.  Ammonia  Acetatis ...  ;ij 

Spts.  Nit.  Dulc 5j 

Syr.  Ipecac Sss 

M. 

Dose  from  one  to  three  drachms  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  given 
in  a  free  drink  of  water.  This  may  be  continued  during  a  large  part 
of  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Some  advise  the  mineral  acids.  Phosphoric,  Hydrochloric,  or  Sul- 
phuric, very  largely  diluted,  as  having  a  sustaining  effect,  and  cor- 
recting a  tendency  to  excessive  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Antiseptics, 
such  as  chlorine,  iodine,  hyposulpliites,  carbolic  acid,  and  creosote  have 
abo  been  advised  with  the  view  of  preventing  or  diminishing  putres- 
cency  in  the  system.  About  a  minim  and  a  half  of  carbolic  acid,  with 
a  minim  of  tincture  of  iodine,  well  diluted  in  water,  has  been  recently 
recommended  every  hour  or  two  for  a  time,  and  then  in  less  frequently 
repeated  doses  ;  this  is  said  to  diminish  the  fever  and  make  the  patient 
quite  comfortable.  Experience  on  a  large  scale  has  not  as  yet  proved 
the  eiBcaoy  of  these  remedies,  as  patients  treated  with  antiseptics 
chiefly  have  not,  it  is  said,  recovered  in  greater  proportions  than  where 
a  more  expectant  method  has  been  pursued. 

18 
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Some,  looking  upon  typhoid  fever  as  a  disease  of  debility,  have 
advised  what  is  called  a  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment — ^bark  and 
alcohol  from  an  early  period,  and  throughout  its  progress ;  but  many 
others  declare  that  results  do  not  justify  this  course. 

Others,  again,  have  advised  depletion  by  the  lancet  as  a  generally 
applicable  remedy  ;  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse— is  regarded  by  some 
as  always  injurious,  and  in  uncomplicated  cases  it  is  certainly  unnec- 
essary ;  and  if  carried  to  any  considerable  extent  it  would  generally, 
in  the  long  run,  be  injurious.  Yet  there  are  cases  where  it  may  be 
used  with  decided  advantage,  where  a  plethoric  state  and  certain  con- 
gestive and  inflammatory  conditions  are  present 

Though  in  uncomplicated  cases  pursuing  their  necessary  course, 
the  use  of  medicines,  with  the  exception  of  the  early  evaouants,  is 
of  doubtful  utility  (and  even  the  use  of  these  is  discouraged  by  seme 
modern  writers),  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  particular  symp- 
toms and  complications  may  be  mitigated  by  treatment,  and  variouB 
remedies  are  positively  demanded  in  the  management  of  many  cases. 

If  profuse  and  exhausting  diarrhoea  occurs,  it  should  be  moderated, 
but  not  entirely  arrested,  by  opiates  and  unirritating  astringents. 
Among  the  astringents  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  acetate  of  lead, 
tannic  and  gallic  acids,  and  sulphuric  acid  should  be  mentioned.  One 
of  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  controlling  diarrhoea,  and  at  the 
same  time  fulfilling  other  usefal  indications,  is  the  emulsion  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  with  such  additional  quantities  of  laudanum  as  the 
case  may  require.  The  formula  for  the  emulsion  will  be  given  further 
on.  The  ordinary  doses  of  the  other  astringents,  adapted  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  case  and  the  conditions  of  the  patient,  are  intended  to  be 
advised.  Sometimes  opiat<)  and  astringent  enemas  will  be  more  effi- 
cient in  allaying  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  checking  the  diarrhoea, 
than  when  the  medicines  are  given  by  the  mouth  ;  and  this  mode  of 
their  administration  is  particularly  important  when  the  stomach  is 
intolerant  of  them.  The  following,  for  that  purpose,  is  advised  by  Dr. 
Tanner : 

IJ     Olei  Terebinthin© min.  30 

Tinct.  Kino,  fl drs.      2 

Extracti  Opi.  liquid! riin.  10-25 

Mucil.  Amvli.  for oz.  2 

Make  an  enema.  Use  two  or  throe  times  in  twenty-four  hour?, 
as  mav  be  noodod. 

In  a  strong  and  plothorio  i^itiont,  with  local  congestions  or  inflam- 
mations, and  a  high  arterial  i^ressure,  a  bleeding  may  be  of  the  great'* 
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est  service.  Local  bleeding  in  cases  of  severe  pain,  when  the  blood 
can  be  taken  from  near  the  congested  or  inflamed  part,  will  be  more 
efficient  in  giving  relief,  with  a  less  debilitating  effect,  than  when 
venesection  is  practiced.  When  severe  congestion  or  inflammation  of 
the  intestines  occurred,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  anus  was 
formerly  much  practiced,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  relief  was  greater  than 
when  the  same  amount  of  blood  was  taken  from  other  parts  ;  but  the 
practice  is  attended  by  certain  inconveniences,  and  sometimes  by 
injurious  local  consequences,  which  have  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse. 
From  the  involuntary  discharges  which,  in  severe  cases,  so  fre- 
quently occur,  the  leech-bites  are  apt  to  inflame  and  suppurate,  and, 
in  very  low  cases,  to  become  gangrenous.  When  leeches  Ibro  applied 
in  this  situation,  great  care  as  to  cleanliness  and  in  protecting  the 
bites  from  being  irritated,  is  requisite.  Though  bleeding  in  any  form 
in  typhoid  fever  is  generally  not  required,  in  exceptional  cases  it  is 
essential  to  the  best  results. 

When  there  is  much  excitement  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  with  a 
strong  as  well  as  rapid  pulse,  and  a  high  temperature,  veratrum  viride 
or  aconite,  cautiously  given,  may  be  useful.  A  very  rapid  pulse,  if 
feeble,  contraindicates  the  use  of  these  articles,  which  would  further 
diminish  the  heart's  power.  Digitalis,  when  there  is  much  heat,  with 
rapidity  and  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  is  regarded  as  being  indi- 
cated. Wunderlich,  Niemeyer,  and  others,  have  much  confldence  in 
it,  and  there  are  doubtless  cases  where  its  judicious  use  is  attended  by 
beneficial  results.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  action, 
in  some  cases  disturbing  the  nervous  system  more  than  it  strengthens 
the  heart  or  abates  the  fever;  and  a  cumulative  and  too  profound 
effect  upon  the  heart,  greatly  slowing  its  action  and  thus  obstructing 
the  circulation,  is  possible  from  the  quantity  ordinarily  advised. 
Wunderlich  and  others  direct  that  from  flfteen  to  twenty  grains  be 
infused  in  teil^ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  divided  doses 
daring  each  twenty-four  hours.  Others  recommend  it  in  powder,  in 
about  two-grain  doses  once  in  three  to  five  hours,  and  Niemeyer  par- 
ticularly advises  it  in  connection  with  moderate  doses  of  quinine,  with 
a  view  to  the  abatement  of  the  fever. 

My  own  use  of  digitalis  in  typhoid  fever  has  not  been  suiQcicnt, 
and,  so  far  as  tried,  has  not  been  apparently  favorable  enough  to 
enable  me  to  positively  advise  it,  or  do  much  more  than  refer  to  the 
teatimony  of  others. 

If  there  is  maoh  pain  or  great  restlessness,  anodynes  are  indicated. 
The  cffiaJbdB,  as  a  ml^  are  altogether  most  reliable,  and  various 
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preparations  may  be  selected^  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  each 
case. 

Other  articles  may  often  be  added  to  the  opiate,  modifying  favor- 
ably the  effects. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  given  in  connection  with 
morphine  and  camphor,  may  be  useful. 

5     Bromide  Potassium 3j 

Sulph.  Morphia gr.  j 

Gum   Camphora grs.  x 

Pulv.  Ipecac . .  .* grs.  iij 

M. 
Make  into  six  powders.     One ;  to  bo  repeated  as  required. 

Or  the  mixture  called  Cloridium  may  agree  well. 

Besides  the  officinal  preparations,  the  following  may  serve  as  exam- 
ples of  useful  mixtures  :  K  Hoffman's  Anodyne,  Aromatic  Spts.  of 
Ammonia,  Liquor  Morphia,  IT.  S.  P.,  M  58s;  Camphor  Water,  5ij. 
M.     Dose,  a  table-spoonful  as  needed. 

Or  :  IJ  Spts.  Nit.  Dulc,  Chloric  Ether,  aa  Jss  ;  Morphia  Sulph., 
gr.  j.     M.     Dose,  a  tea-spoonful,  more  or  less,  as  may  be  required. 

In  some  cases  morphine,  hypodermically,  will  better  fulfill  the 
indication. 

When  from  idiosyncrasy,  or  any  cause,  opiates  are  not  well  borne, 
chloral  hydrate,  cautiously  administered,  or  other  anodyne  and  sooth- 
ing agents,  may  bo  substituted.  The  fluid  extract  of  Jamaica  dog- 
wood has  lately  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium  with  satisfactory 
results. 

When  there  is  much  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  with 
restlessness,  bromide  of  potassium  in  free  doses,  combined  with  other 
means,  will  be  useful.  The  bromide  is  applicable  T#hen  there  is 
cerebral  congestion,  whether  there  be  restlessness  or  stupor ;  and,  as 
much  heat  of  the  head  is  generally  present  in  such  cases,  cold  may 
be  applied  to  the  head  and  neck  with  great  advantage,  either  by 
ice-cap  or  towels  dipped  in  ice-water  and  frequently  changed,  or 
by  a  cap  of  rubber  tubes  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is 
allowed  to  flow.  In  plethoric  patients,  local  depletion  by  leeches  may 
be  demanded  ;  or,  in  other  cases,  free  dry  cupping  will  be  better.  If 
severe  headache  occurs  from  irritation,  rather  than  from  active  con- 
gestion, anodynes  and  counter-irritation  are  indicated.  If  from  inani- 
tion and  exhaustion,  food  and  stimulants  are  required.  Much  care  in 
discriminating  between  these  conditions  is  necessary — the  force  of  the 
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heaifs  action  particalarly,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must 
be  observed,  and  their  indications  estimated. 

If  there  be  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  sometimes  severe  and 
depressing,  opiates  will  generally  be  required,  aided  by  fomentations, 
poultices,  or  water  dressings,  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  sometimes  by 
leeches.  Sometimes,  after  the  fever  has  run*  its  course,  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  continue  from  the  condition  of  the  ulcer- 
ated intestines,  involving  to  some  extent  the  peritoneum  in  inflam- 
mation. In  such  cases  blisters  over  the  abdomen,  in  addition  to 
other  measures,  will  often  be  markedly  useful. 

If  there  be  a  persistent  active  diarrhoea,  indicating,  as  it  usually 
would,  a  more  serious  disease  of  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary 
glands,  perseverance  with  the  opiates  and  astringents  already  men- 
tioned will  often  be  required.  Various  prescriptions  of  opium  and 
ipecac.,  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  tannin,  of  alum,  and  of  bismuth,  are 
advised.  Sulphuric  acid,  both  from  its  tonic  and  astringent  effects, 
is  often  used. 

5     Dilute  Sulph.  Acid ttixxx 

Tinct.  Opi tux 

Decoction  of  Bark. ' Jss 

M. 
Once  in  four  hours. 

Or: 

B     Acetate  of  Lead grs.  i j-v 

Acetic  Acid gtts.  iij-v 

Acetate  Morphia gr.  i 

Cinnamon  Water jjss 

M. 
Take  once  in  four  hours. 

Or  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  more  chronic  cases,  in  doses  of  a 
quarter  to  half  a  grain,  in  compound  soap  pill,  once  in  four  or  six 
hours. 

Some  advise  emulsions  of  oily  substances  with  gum  acacia  and 
water — regarding  small  quantities  of  castor-oil  in  such  mixtures  as 
useful. 

But,  as  a  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  condition  of  the 
ulcerated  intestinal  glands,  and  thus  controlling  the  dependent  diar- 
rhcea^  the  turpentine  emulsion  is  best    The  formula,  often  modified 
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in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients  to  meet  the  conditions  of  particu- 
lar cases,  which  I  have  long  used  is  as  follows : 

9     01.  Turpentine Siijss 

Tinct.  of  Opium 3iij 

Oum  Acacia, 

Sacch.  Alba da  ^ss 

Aqua  Gamphora. . .   iu} 

M. 

Make  into  a  perfect  emulsion  by  thorough  trituration.  Dose  ^^ 
more  or  less,  once  in  three  to  six  hours. 

To  each  of  these  doses  may  sometimes  be  added  with  advantage, 
especially  when  there  is  much  tympanitis  from  fermentation  changes 
in  the  food,  one  or  two  grains  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  the  tui-pentine  emulsion  in  these  cases,  as  it  not 
only  exerts  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  diseased  intestines  and  the 
diarrhoea,  but  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  as  welL  The 
combination  has  seemed  to  me  to  soothe  and  sustain  the  nervous 
system,  to  moderately  increase  the  secretions,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  bronchial  membrane,  and  by  its  eliminative  and  stimulating 
effect  to  improve  the  state  of  the  blood. 

I  long  ago  learned  the  use  of  turpentine  in  these  cases  from  Dr. 
G.  B.  Wood,  and  the  opinion  in  its  favor  is  supported  by  Graves, 
Huss,  Wunderlich,  Murchison,  and  many  others.  Convinced  of  its 
beneficial  effects,  independent  of  its  local  action  upon  the  intestines, 
I  have  often  prescribed  it  when  no  excessive  diarrhoea  or  other  marked 
abdominal  symptoms  were  present.  It  has  seemed  to  me  not  only  to 
exert  a  very  favorable  influence  upon  the  intestines  after  ulceration 
has  occurred  (indicated  by  the  red  glossy  tongue,  decided  diarrhoea, 
etc.),  as  Dr.  Wood  and  others  so  strongly  contend,  but  to  allay  the 
preceding  inflammation  and  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  ulceration  as 
well.  The  steady  moderate  impression  of  the  laudanum  and  camphor, 
prevented  from  arresting  the  secretions  and  otherwise  modified  by  the 
turpentine,  enables  the  patient  to  bear  the  disease  with  less  shock 
and  suffering.  But  whatever  the  explanation,  the  general  effect  is 
often  markedly  beneficial. 

The  chlorate  of  potash,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  eight  grains  once 
in  a  few  hours,  may  modify  favorably  the  ulcerated  Peyer's  glands, 
and  also  improve  the  blood.  It  has  a  gentle  eliminative  effect,  but 
must  be  given  in  very  small  doses  well  diluted,  or  omitted  altogether 
if  it  produces  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

When  there  is  much  tympanitis  the  gas  should  be  evacuated  by 
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placiDg  the  patient  on  the  chest  and  knees,  or  in  some  position  with 
the  pelvis  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  introducing  care- 
fully into  the  rectum  an  elastic  catheter.  The  position  indicated 
facilitates  the  introduction  of  the  tube  and  secures  the  evacuation  of 
the  gas  as  it  tends  to  rise  to  the  highest  point  by  its  light  specific 
graTity  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  when  in  that  position.  It 
is  well  also  to  prevent  distention,  by  a  broad  firm  bandage  around 
the  abdomen,  often  with  wet  cloths  or  turpentine  stupes  beneath. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  if  from  the  capillary  vessels  and 
not  too  free,  is  often  useful,  as  it  is  followed  by  amelioration  of  nearly 
all  the  symptoms  ;  but  if  it  is  profuse,  fresh,  or  clotted,  it  is  of  course 
dangerous.  As  it  is  impossible  to  predict  to  what  extent  it  may  go 
when  once  commencing,  means  should,  as  a  rule,  be  taken,  even  when 
it  is  moderate,  to  arrest  the  flow,  and  when  profuse  they  must  be  vig- 
orously applied.  For  this  purpose  bladders  of  ice  should  be  applied, 
particularly  to  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  astringents  used  by 
the  mouth  or  rectum,  or  both.  The  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
in  doses  of  thirty  minims  in  a  wine  glass  of  water,  from  two  to  five 
grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of 
the  fl.  ext.  of  ergot,  or  a  full  dose  of  ergotine  hypodermically  should 
be  given.     Or : 

9     Acetate  of  Lead grs.  x 

Acetic  Acid ni  x 

Acetate  Morphia gr.  ss 

Aqua  pura. 3iv 

M. 

For  an  enema,  given  with  hips  elevated,  and  best  through  an  elas- 
tic tube  introduced  into  the  colon. 

Or  a  solution  of  persulphate  or  perchloride  of  iron  with  morphine 
in  twice  the  ordinary  doses  by  the  mouth,  dissolved  in  about  four 
ounces  of  water,  given  in  the  same  way.  More  fiuid,  given  at  once, 
would  be  likely  to  be  passed  off  immediately,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
would  be  less  likely  to  reach  or  approach  the  bleeding  point.  Atten- 
tion to  details,  to  the  manner  of  administering  remedies,  of  handling, 
moving,  and  nursing  patients  in  so  enfeebled  and  critical  conditions, 
cannc!:  bo  too  strenuously  insisted  upon. 

In  severe  bronchitis  interfering  with  respiration  and  oxygenation 
of  the  blood,  dry  cups  freely  applied,  various  expectorants,  such  as 
small  doses  of  ipecac.,  three-grain  doses  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  and 
the  turpentine  emulsion  may  be  required.      Inhalations  of  steam. 
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simple  or  medicuted,  may  aid  expectoration,  and  modify  favorably  the 
condition  of  the  mombrune.  Where  other  means  fail  to  expel  the 
accumulated  mucus,  an  emetic  mity  possibly  be  home  and  required. 

If  congestion  of  the  tunge  and  the  paeaivc  pneumonias  80  apt  to 
occur  are  present,  quinine  in  decided  doses  will  be  indicated ;  and  the 
strength  should  he  kept  up  by  proper  feeding  and  judicious  stimula- 
tion ;  and  (acting  mechanically,  hut  often  beneficially)  drj'  cups  may 
be  applied  to  the  limbs  and  lower  part  of  the  chest  in  free  numbers 
Jaccoud  advises  forty  or  fifty  on  the  lower  limba  and  base  of  the  chest, 
repeated  morning  and  evening,  when  the  broncho-pulmonary  altera- 
tion becomes  a  source  of  danger.  Ligation  of  the  extremities  would 
similarly  answer  the  indication, 

Sordes  should  be  removed  from  the  mouth  by  the  patient's  sucking 
slices  of  lemon  or  orHUgc,  aided  by  mechanical  moans  if  required. 

The  condition  of  the  bladder  should  be  carefully  observed,  and  the 
viscus  should  be  completely  evucuated  twice  a  day,  the  cathetar  being 
used  when  nceossary  for  that  purpose. 

If  perforation  and  acute  i>eritonili9  occur,  opintn  should  be  given 
in  free  but  not  poiaonons  doses,  pieces  of  hoop  should  keep  the  bed- 
covering  from  increasing  the  pain  by  their  weight,  light  fomentationa 
should  he  employed,  an4  the  piitieut  kept  perfectly  quiet. 

It  is  well,  in  anticipation  of  the  long  course  and  eshansting  effet^M 
of  this  fever  npon  the  blood  and  tissues,  lo  keep  up  as  fur  us  poasiblo 
the  nutrition  of  the  patient  from  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  by  thfl 
administration  of  such  easily  assimilable  fooil  as  he  can  bear  and 
appropriate.  That  the  disease  is  one  which  tends  to  adynamia  and 
exhaustion,  that  danger  arises  from  snch  exhaustion,  and  that  so  far 
as  possible  it  should  be  prevented,  there  c^n  be  no  question.  The 
question  is,  what  measures  will  tend  most  to  prevent  this  result.  In 
disease  as  in  health,  assimilated  food  is  the  great  source  of  force, 
Uedicinal  stimulants  may  increase  actirity  and  enable  the  organism 
to  take  and  utilize  more  food,  and  thus  indirectly  sustain  power. 
Varions  substanocs  may  check,  remove,  or  modify  morbid  conditioui^ 
and  thus  prevent  depression  and  exhaustion  ;  but  the  only  sonroo  (A 
pennancnt  power  is  food.  Hence  the  imjiortance,  in  a  protrnctod  er- 
bansting  fever,  of  its  jndicions  management.  If  more  food  is  girea 
than  can  be  digested  or  appropriated,  it  will  be  a  source  of  irritation 
and  greater  depression.  The  remedy  does  not  then  consist  in  l^ee 
feeding,  cither  in  small  quantities  frequently  i-epealed.  or  in  larger 
ones  more  seldom  given  ;  but  in  a  judicious  selection,  adiipted  to  th« 
needs  of  the  system  and  the  capacity  of  appropriation.  It  will  rendily 
be  seen  that  no  positive  and  inflexible  rule  can  bo  given  as  to  lh« 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  food  \  tor  though  typhoid  fever  has  eomar 
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features  that  are  constant  and  measurably  uniform^  there  are  others, 
depending  npon  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient  and  the  character  of 
the  complications,  and  indeed  upon  the  severity  of  the  essential  dis- 
ease, which  are  exceedingly  variable. 

But  food  should  be  given  regularly  and  systematically,  governed 
by  the  effects  observed  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  physician,  and  not 
entirely  by  the  desires  or  aversions  of  the  patient,  and  not  at  all  by 
the  whims  and  prejudices  of  ignorant  nurses  or  injudicious  friends. 
Milk  mingled  with  moderate  quantities  of  thoroughly  cooked  fari- 
naceous substances,  should  be  the  staple  in  most  cases ;  beef-tea 
should  be  added  in  the  later  stages  especially,  and  sometimes  very 
finely  disintegrated  tender  muscle,  slightly  or  not  at  all  cooked.  Eggs 
thoroughly  beaten  up,  raw  or  very  slightly  cooked,  and  mingled  with 
milk  or  water,  and  sweetened  or  not,  as  may  be  relished,  often  answer 
welL  A  proper,  relishable  quantity  of  salt  should  be  added  to  each 
preparation.  Milk  has  more  food  properties  than  beef-tea,  but  the 
latter  is  more  stimulating  and  sometimes  more  easily  assimilated,  and 
is  particularly  required  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  and  more 
depressed  conditions  of  the  patient.  When  the  stomach  is  incapable 
of  receiving  and  retaining  the  necessary  quantity  of  food,  these  liquid 
preparations  may  be  given  by  enema.  Life  can  sometimes  be  sus- 
tained for  long  periods  in  this  way. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  tried,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  tea-cupfal  of  milk,  slightly  diluted  with  water  if 
very  rich  and  creamy,  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  a  spoonful  of 
lime-water,  and  slightly  thickened  with  well-cooked  farina  or  finely 
pulverized  cracker,  may  be  borne  once  in  four  or  six  hours.  It  is 
often  better  to  give  it  more  frequently,  and  in  smaller  quantities  at  a 
time.  Beef-tea  in  quantities  of  half  a  tea-cupful,  more  or  less,  at  a 
time,  may  be  alternated;  more  if  the  stomach  is  not  disturbed  or 
oppressed  by  it,  and  less  if  that  effect  is  produced,  or  the  food  passes 
undigested. 

All  agree  that  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  fever,  in  severe  cases, 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  so  far  exhaiisted  that  they  threaten  to 
cease,  every  possible  means  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  sustain 
their  action  and  keep  the  patient  alive  until  the  crisis  of  the  disease  is 
passed.  There  is,  however,  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  for 
accomplishing  this  end.  In  addition  to  the  food,  which  all  believe  to 
be  important^  much  confidence  is  placed  by  many  in  the  action  of 
medicinal  tonics  and  stimulants,  while  others  have  less  faith  in  their 
virtues.  However  interesting  and  important  the  subject,  it  would 
bngthen  this  article  to  an  unjustifiable  extent  to  give  idl  the  views  of 
even  eminent  and  authoritative  writers  upon  it. 
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The  articles  more  commonly  advised  are  the  preparatioiiB  of  Peni- 
vian  bark,  strychDiQe,  ammonia,  camphor,  muek,  und  alcohol.  That 
nader  certain  circumstuuces  all  of  these  articles  are  capable,  cither 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  increasing  temporarily  vital  activities,  is  gen- 
erally believed,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  accepted  doctrine  of  thera- 
peutics. Tile  mannep  of  their  action,  and  the  degree  of  their  power, 
is  far  from  being  settled.  The  greatest  ditlerence  of  opinion  esista,  or 
at  least  the  most  decided  expressions  of  diderence  are,  in  relation  to 
alcohol.  Other  (lue^tions  than  those  of  a  strictly  scientific  and  thera- 
peaticul  eharacler  liave  influenced  opinions  and  expressions.  On  the 
one  hand,  personal  experience,  the  habit  of  using  alcoholics,  and  the 
real  or  fancied  feeling  of  increased  %ngor  after  taking  an  babitnal  or 
an  occasional  ]x>tion  of  tbo  article,  incline  many  to  the  opinion  that  it 
is  a  Bustainer  of  vital  power,  without  rigidly  considering  whetlior  that 
feeling  is  deceptive  or  the  result  of  a  babit — the  relief  of  a  feeling  of 
depression  and  dtscomforb  resulting  from  the  indulgence  it^elL  It 
vould  be  dilHculb  to  persuade  tbo  opium  eater  that  his  favorilo  nar- 
cotic was  not  a  genuine  stimulant — an  exciter  of  vital  actions — when 
his  habitual  daily  dose  raises  him  from  the  most  utter  prostration  and 
the  depth  of  despondency  to  a  sense  of  strengih,  to  real  activity,  and 
a  feeling  of  delight.  To  him,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  a  stiniulunt, 
though  opinm  is  essentially  a  ttarroHc  and  a  paralyzer  of  many  faoo- 
tions,  and  can  scarcely  bo  regarded,  in  the  normal  condition  of  the 
ejstcm,  as  a  real  exciter  of  any.  Entertaining  views  of  the  stiinnlat- 
ing  and  sustaining  effet^t  of  alcohol  which  are  opposed  by  others,  and 
indulging  in  a  practice  which  eomo  denounce,  produces  a  partisan 
feeling  which  sometimes,  at  least,  seems  to  interfere  with  a  calm  pro- 
fessional judgment.  Custom  and  authority  moat  naturally  have  an 
influence  upon  opinions  and  practice,  pi-evcnting  an  unbiased  decidon, 
Buch  as  would  be  arrived  at  upon  a  now  question  removed  from  parti- 
san feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  those  holding  decided  opinions  as  to 
the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  in  health,  and  who  are  strongly 
impressed  with  its  terrible  physical,  social,  and  moral  evils,  are  liable 
to  have  their  opinions  influenced  in  the  other  direction,  and  are 
inclined  to  conclude  that  an  article  which  so  certainly  weakens  a  well 
man  when  taken  in  quantities  to  produce  a  perceptible  effect,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  strengthenor,  par  exrtllence,  to  a  slclc  one. 
Bntwhilo  they  may  justly  oome  to  the  ooncluaion  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  pure  and  essential  stimulant,  they  may  nnjnstly  con- 
clude that  it  has  no  virtues  in  sustaining  action  under  the  extrBordi- 
nary  conditions  of  a  severe  disease,  and  especially  in  persons  who  aro 
habitnatod  to  its  use.  It  should  he  regarded  as  a  purely  therapeatJesl 
qncstion,  and  discussed  as  we  would  discuss  the  question  of  tbo  action 
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of  opium,  mercniy,  or  arsenic,  in  a  particular  disease.  But,  consid- 
ered in  this  way,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  come  to  a  positive  conclu- 
aion  as  to  its  value  in  typhoid  fever,  or  under  what  circumstances  it 
should  be  given  or  withheld.  While  the  weight  of  authority  is  in 
&vor  of  its  use  in  the  latter  stages  and  depressed  conditions  of  typhoid 
fever,  a  majority  of  the  best  observers  are  opposed  to  its  indiscrimi- 
nate use,  and  the  recent  statistics  of  the  London  hospitals  show  that 
those  which  use  the  least,  down  to  an  extreme  minimum,  have  the 
smallest  mortality.  Other  circumstances,  however,  may  have  deter- 
mined this  result,  and  the  question  as  to  its  value  is  an  open  one. 
Hy  own  belief,  based  upon  long-continued  observation,  mostly  among 
patients  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  is  that  such  patients 
very  seldom  require  it  in  typhoid  fever ;  never  at  an  early  stage,  and 
doubtfully  at  any  time.  Yet  it  has  been  my  practice,  and,  following 
authority,  it  would  still  be,  to  resort  to  it  where  depression  was 
extreme  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances and  according  to  the  rules  to  be  described. 

I  can  well  understand  that  with  persons  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed all  their  lives,  and  their  ancestors  before  them,  to  the  daily 
use  of  alcohol,  this  article  can  be  better  borne  in  disease,  and  may 
be  more  needed  than  with  those  who  have  abstained  from  it  or 
have  taken  it  only  occasionally.  It  may  be  that  in  European  coun- 
tries, where  the  habits  of  the  people  are  so  different  from  ours, 
depriving  a  patient  with  this  fever  of  his  accustomed  beverage  would 
lead  to  more  depression  than  would  occur  under  its  continuance ; 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  positively  deny  that  the  patients  of  M. 
Jaccoud,  of  Paris,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  accustomed  every  day  to 
take  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine,  may  continue  to  take,  as  he 
recommends,  about  half  a  pint  of  claret  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
without  injury,  and  perhaps  with  benefit,  in  this  fever ;  and  that 
three  or  four  grammes  of  the  extract  of  bark  may  also  be  added. 
This  he  recommends  with  an  increase  of  the  alcohol,  adding  thirty 
grammes  a  day— or  about  an  ounce  of  brandy — ^if  the  case  be  severe. 
But  I  feel  confident  that  the  patients  I  have  had  to  deal  with  would 
be  injured,  rather  than  benefited,  by  even  this  moderate  quantity  of  the 
alcohol,  8nd  that  in  ordinary  cases  it  should  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 

The  American  country  and  village  practitioner  should  not  follow 
too  closely,  with  his  abstemious  and  previously  healthy  and  vigorous 
patients,  whom  he  sees  at  the  beginning  of  their  diseases,  the  direc- 
tions of  physicians  wh3  have  never  seen  patients  outside  of  large 
European  cities,  and  seldom  till  their  diseases  are  advanced.  The 
conditions  of  these  classes  are  so  different  in  so  many  respects,  that 
flie  same  directions  will  not  always  apply  equally  well  to  both.    But 
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cvt-n  in  these  large  cities  the  indiscriminate  and  general  slcohotie 
treutment  is  condemnoii  by  very  many  of  the  highest  authority,  and, 
ill  London,  the  comparative  Btatiatica  are  decidedly  against  the  pi-ae- 
tice.  Those  who  advocate  the  general  use  of  aluohol  do  so  on  two 
grounds,  viz.:  its  stimulating  and  suBtaining  effect;  and  ita  supply 
of  fuel  to  the  fever,  so  that  the  tisaiiea  will  not  he  so  freely  consumed 
in  the  production  of  heat.  How  far  either  of  these  Bupposed  modw 
of  action  is  real,  are  questions  undecided.  Though  some  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  may  he  oxidized  in  the  system  (not  more  than 
an  ounce  and  a  half  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  the  physiological 
state,  but  itoesibly  moi'c  in  certain  morbid  conditions),  yet  it  chiefly 
acts  as  a  neurotic,  and  particularly  as  a  narcotic.  As  sncb  it  often 
diminishes  shook,  and  "the  wear  and  tear"  of  the  nervous  system 
under  suSering,  and  thus  prevents  exhaustion.  Though  it  often  seems 
to  act  as  an  excitant,  it  fails  to  develop  more  power  in  a  healthy 
organism  ;  but  it  may  increase  activity  in  disease  by  counteracting  a 
depressing  agency,  or  often  by  parali/ting  inhibitory  nerve  functions. 
Ita  effects  are  uncertain,  and  not  capable  of  being  estimated.  It  ex- 
pands capillary  vessels,  hut  diminishes  their  action  ;  and,  by  bringing 
more  blood  to  the  surface,  may  canse  greater  loss  of  beat  and  thus 
reduce  the  temperature ;  and,  though  it  is  oxidized  in  small  qnantitics, 
it  commonly  diminishes  the  oxidation  of  other  substances,  such  aa 
fat,  in  the  system  ;  and  it  retards  various  other  organic  changes,  Ita 
food  effects  in  health  are  certainly  inconsiderable,  if  not  null,  and,  as 
s  rule,  are  probably  the  game  in  disease  ;  while  its  sustaining  power, 
so  far  as  it  possesses  any,  is  produced  in  a  rimilar  wuy  to  that  of 
opium,  by  its  impression  upon  the  nervous  system.  That  when  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  oiidizable  material  in  the  system,  a  larger  quantity 
of  alcohol  may  bo  oxidized  than  in  the  normal  state,  is  hellevod  by 
many,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  true  ;  and,  if  such  be  the  caae, 
a  real  sustaining  efTeot  may  he  realized.  Hut  this  will  be  nncertain  in 
any  given  ease,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  rule.  It  dis- 
turbs injuriously  natnral  functions  in  health,  and  may  do  bo  even 
more  in  disease.  Prescribing  it  ia  nn satisfactory,  as  we  can  never  be 
confident  beforehand  whether  the  resnlta  of  its  administration  will 
be  harmful  or  beneficial.  Harmfully,  it  may  prevent  the  excretion 
of  the  fever  poison  ;  it  diminiahes  aeration  of  the  blood,  may  impair 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  and  often  irritates  and  injures  the  muonaa 
memiirane  of  the  stomacii.  In  considerable  quantity  it  neutralizes  tha 
gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  and  arrests  digestion,  though,  in  smaller 
doses,  it  may,  by  inviting  the  blood  to  the  peptic  glands,  increase 
their  secretion,  and  aid  digestion  temporarily  after  ita  impreseioo  and 
abeor^)tion. 
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It  may  diminish  the  heart's  action  by  its  direct  narcotic  or  depress- 
ing power,  or  it  may  increase  it  indirectly  by  relieving  shock,  which 
may  be  still  more  depressing. 

It  diminishes  general  healthy  muscular  power,  as  its  direct  effect, 
in  proportion  to  the  qukntity  taken,  but  may,  in  morbid  conditions, 
increase  it  indirectly  by  relieving  shock,  sense  of  fatigue,  or  other 
depressing  conditions. 

It  may  beneficially,  in  fever,  diminish  abnormal  waste  of  tissue — 
may  soothe  the  nervous  system  like  opium  or  chloral,  inducing  sleep, 
and  preventing  wearing  and  exhaustion.  The  good  in  some  cases 
may  overbalance  the  evil,  but  it  should  bo  used  in  the  light  of  modem 
physiological  investigation,  and  the  actual  results  of  clinical  experi- 
ence, rather  than  in  a  routine  way  from  precedent  and  fashion,  with- 
out considering  the  harm  as  well  as  the  possible  good  it  may  do. 
Drs.  G^irdner  and  Bussell,  of  Olasgow,  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Sir 
\jrilliam  Oull,  Dr.  Brinton,  and  especially  Dr.  Richardson,  of  London, 
and  many  others,  condemn  its  general  and  free  use  in  fevers.  Some 
of  these  discard  it  entirely,  others  advise  it  in  exceptional  cases  only. 
In  the  Vienna  Hospital  it  is  said  now  to  be  seldom  used  at  all. 

It  is  not  physiological  or  normal  to  the  system,  is  injurious  in 
health — is  either  a  poison  or  a  medicine,  beneficial  only  in  modify- 
ing morbid  conditions. 

As  with  other  narcotics,  its  effects  upon  the  general  functions, 
rather  than  upon  the  sensations  merely,  must  determine  the  propriety 
of  its  medicinal  use  and  continuance.  When  useful,  its  regulated  and 
steady  administration,  rather  than  its  unsystematic  and  fiuctuatinguse, 
is  important.  ,To  direct,  "  Give  as  much  (whisky,  brandy,  or  wine) 
as  the  patient  will  take,"  is  not  only  loose  and  unscientific,  but  h€td^ 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  do  harm. 

In  deciding  upon  the  use  of  alcohol  in  a  case,  the  condition  of  the 
circalating  organs  is  most  important  to  be  observed.  A  very  rapid, 
very  feeble,  or  very  slow  pulse  often  indicates  shock,  which  may  be 
relieved  by  it.  If,  in  a  case  of  rapid  pulse,  the  pulse  is  made  more 
rapid  by  the  alcohol,  and  especially  if  the  face  is  flushed,  it  must  be 
discontinued. 

In  low  delirium  and  stupor,  caused  by  shock  or  adynamia,  it  may 
be  tried ;  and  also  in  subsuUus  tendinum.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
throbbing  headache  and  noisy  acute  delirium,  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  being  contraindicated.  If  there  be  suffusion  of  the  eyes  and  suffi- 
cient cardiac  pulse,  it  is  not  to  be  given. 

If  the  tongue  be  brown  and  dry,  with  general  depression,  it  may 
be  tried.  If  the  tongue  is  made  dryer  the  ^cohol  should  be  suspended 
—if  more  moist  it  may  be  continued. 
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In  pyemia^  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and  other  similar  complica- 
tions, there  is  apt  to  he  more  shock,  and  the  alcohol  is  more  likely  to 
be  useful.  But  in  these  complications  quinine  is  a  much  more  impor- 
tant remedy,  and  should  be  given  in  free  tonic,  but  not  extreme  seda- 
tive, doses.  A  continuous,  and  not  a  sudden  and  interrupted  impres- 
sion should  be  made.  Three,  four,  or  five  grains,  once  in  three,  or 
four,  or  six  hours,  would  be  indicated. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  general  observation  in  the  case  of  opium 
and  other  narcotics,  that  their  discontinuance  in  those  habituated  to 
their  use  commonly  produces  shock  and  temporary  depression  ;  and  it 
is  often  so  with  alcohql.  It  may  be  an  un&vorable  time  for  its  dis- 
continuance when  typhoid  fever  is  present ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  that  those  accustomed  to  its  use  bear  it  better  and 
require  it  more  frequently  in  disease  than  those  who  habitually  abstain 
from  it.  The  previous  habits  of  the  patient  must  be  taken  iuto  the 
account  in  prescribing  this  and  other  remedies  in  lyphoid  fever  90 
in  other  diseases.  The  form  of  alcohol  to  be  used  is  of  some  conse- 
quence ;  the  tastes  and  previous  habits  of  the  patient  may  be  consulted ; 
but  no  form  is  so  reliable,  or  the  quantity  so  easily  ascertained  and 
regulated,  as  that  of  pure  alcohol  largely  diluted  with  water. 

^^  Antipsrretic  Treatment. " — The  consideration  of  one  of  the 
most  important  indications  in  typhoid  fever,  with  the  means  for  ful- 
filling it,  has  been  left  until  the  present,  in  order  to  give  it  more 
prominence. 

It  is  well  established  that  a  very  high  temperature,  especially  when 
constant  and  long  continued,  is  of  itself  exceedingly  disastrous,  lead- 
ing to  degeneration  of  tissues  and  failure  of  power;  and  that  this 
condition  is  the  one  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  if  possible  remedied^ 
in  typhoid  fever.  A  more  clear  appreciation  of  this  &ct  has  led 
many  modem  ])hy8icians,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Oerman  school, 
to  seek  for  safe  and  efficient  agents  for  lowering  the  temperature. 
Systematic  efforts  for  diminishing  fever  heat,  as  the  chief  thing  to  be 
done  in  this  disease,  constitute  what  has  been  called  the  '' Antipyretic 
method  of  the  German  school." 

The  two  principal  methods  for  reducing  the  high  temperatore  are : 

1.  The  direct  abstraction  of  heat  by  cold  applications  to  the  body, 
especially  externally ;  and, 

2.  Preventing  the  production  of  heat  by  medicinal  agents,  sup- 
posed to  act  largely  upon  the  heat-producing  nerve-centres,  but  also 
upon  the  nerves,  vessels,  and  tissues— upon  all  parts  concerned  in  its 
generation  ;  and  also  by  agents  which  produce  increased  loss  of  heat 
in  a  medium  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  by  bringing  the  blood 
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more  freely  to  the  sarface,  and  by  caasing  perspiration  and  evapora- 
tion. 

The  principal  agent  for  directly  abstracting  the  heat  is  the  cool  or 
cold  bath ;  and  the  chief  medicinal  agents  for  preventing  its  produc- 
tion are  quinine  and  salicylate  of  soda,  though  the  bath,  it  is  con- 
tended^ when  properly  used,  acts  also  by  diminishing  production ;  and 
the  quinine  and  salicylate  of  soda^  by  causing  perspiration  and  perhaps 
by  other  means,  doubtless  promote  loss.  Whatever  may  be  their 
mode  of  action,  they  are  the  chief  agents  for  preventing  and  diminish- 
ing the  high  temperature. 

Exposure  to  cold  air  abstracts  heat ;  but  when  it  causes  contraction 
of  superficial  vessels  the  blood  is  driven  to  internal  parts.  This  tends 
to  the  diminution  of  loss  and  the  increased  production  and  retention 
of  internal  heat.  This  physiological  arrangement  in  health  preserves 
the  normal  temperature,  and  in  fever  keeps  up  in  a  large  degree  the 
abnormal  heat. 

The  cold  water  bath  abstracts  heat  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly ; 
its  effects  are  produced  more  deeply  in  the  body  ;  and  by  a  sedative, 
or  at  least  by  some  peculiar  systemic  effect,  the  excessive  production 
and  retention  of  heat  are  prevented.  By  the  bath,  when  thoroughly 
used,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body  is  reduced,  not  only  for  the 
time  in  which  it  is  used,  but  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  after- 
ward. But  immersion  in  cold  water  is  not  without  possible  injurious 
effects,  and  some  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  dangers  in  typhoid  fever 
are  decided. 

It  may  be  followed  by  great  depression.  The  heat  passing  off 
rapidly  may  cause  an  exhausting  effort  on  the  part  of  the  system  to 
restore  the  temperature — the  blood  may  bo  driven  to  internal  organs 
and  violent  congestions  produced ;  so  that,  as  with  every  other  power- 
ful therapeutic  agent,  care  and  discrimination  are  necessary  in  its 
successful  use,  and  much  and  varied  experience  will  be  required  to 
ascertain  its  degree  of  safety  and  value,  and  the  particular  conditions 
which  call  for  or  forbid  its  employment. 

In  hyperpyrexia  the  indications  are  to  reduce  the  heat  without 
causing  exhaustion,  and  to  prevent  its  excessive  production  without 
doing  other  harm.  It  is  often  easier  to  point  out  indications  than  to 
find  and  successfully  apply  the  means  for  fulfilling  them.  A  long 
experience  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  particularly  a  large  recent 
experience  of  several  Oerman  hospital  physicians  (Liebermeistcr, 
Ziemssen,  Juergensen,  etc.),  as  reported  by  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men, seem  to  show  that  the  water  bath  properly  regulated  may,  to  a 
large  extent  at  least,  fulfill  these  indications — reducing  heat  and  pre- 
venting its  excessive  production  without  danger  to  the  organism. 
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Ziontaseti  ndviBes,  when  the  temperatnre  rises  to  104"  F,,  to  glTe  A 
full-length  bath  at  94°  F.,  gelitly  rub  the  eurface,  and  add  cold  water 
gradually,  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  bath  to  G8°  F. ;  keeping 
tho  patient  in  the  bath  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  or  until  flight 
chillinesa  is  felt,  then  remove  to  a  comfortably  warm  bed,  especially 
warm  at  the  feet,  and  repeat  the  bath  when  the  temperatnre  again  rises. 

Liebermeister'a  plan  is  to  put  the  patient  in  a  bath  of  68"  F.  for 
ten  uiiuutei^,  t!ien  put  in  a  bed  warm  at  tlie  foot — repeating  so  u  to 
keep  the  heat  down. 

When  only  u  moderate  reduction  of  tlie  heat  takes  place  from  the 
batli  the  blood  la  driven  iutemally,  and  the  beat  production  may  be 
increased,  a^  it  is  by  the  regulating  power  of  the  system  after  expoeti re 
to  cold  in  health  ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  heat  may  be  forced  beyond 
the  regulating  power  of  the  systpm,  and  the  tempei-atnre  of  the  whole 
body  lowered,  externally  and  internally  ;  and  the  effect  even  in  severe 
cases  may  lie  made  to  last  for  Mveral  hours.  But  the  heat  will  in 
time  come  up.  when  the  bath  mnflt  be  repeated — a  persistent  repeti- 
tion night  and  day— six,  eight,  or  more  baths  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  may  be  essential  to  the  proper  carrjing  out  of  this  system. 
After  a  timo,  it  ts  alleged,  the  production  of  heat  is  diminished,  and 
the  hath  is  not  bo  freciuently  required. 

Ziemssen's  method  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to  Liebermeistcr's 
in  feeble  states,  or  where  the  propriety  of  tho  treatment  is  at  all 
doubtful. 

Leibermeistcr  and  Ziomssen  advise  that  the  effect  of  tho  bath  be 
aided  by  Antipyretic  Medicines,  when  it  is  not  promptly  efficient  of 
itself  in  keeping  the  temperature  down  decidedly  below  tho  dangeronft 
point. 

In  the  Vienna  Hospital  the  reported  practice  ia  to  place  tho  patient 
in  a  balh  at  thu  lemporature  of  (iS"  F,,  continning  it  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  and  repeating,  as  may  he  required,  on  an  average  in 
Bevere  cases  seven  or  eight  times  iu  the  twenty-four  hours.  Great 
snccoss  ia  reported  to  have  followed  this  exclusive  treatment. 

There  ia  certainly  inconvenience,  and  in  low  and  advanced  coses 
with  ulcerated  bowels,  some  danger  in  removing  a  patient  from  hia 
bed,  and  placing  him  in  the  bath.  Tho  Ferer  Cat  of  Dr.  Kilibel 
obviates  this  handling  of  the  patient,  with  its  shock  and  fatigue,  and 
allows  the  more  free  application  of  water  to  tho  tmnk,  where  it  is 
more  needed  than  at  the  extremities,  and  it  may  be  an  improvement 
in  method. 

M.  Jaccoud  recognizes  the  importance  of  reducing  the  temperature 
whenexcossive,  and  advises  that  when  it  rises  to  39°  0.  (103.2° P.) 
cold  lotions  he  applied  twice  a  day.      If  rising  to  39.5  C.  (103.1°  F.) 
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he  applies  the  lotions  three  times  a  day^  if  to  40°  C.^  or  more 
(104^  F*)y  still  more  freqaently.  Instead  of  water  he  adyises  pare 
aromatic  vinegar  for  the  lotion;  a  blanket,  over  which  is  an  oil-cloth,  is 
placed  under  the  patient,  and  the  yinegar  is  freely  and  rapidly  applied 
with  large  sponges  to  the  entire  body.  The  oil-cloth  is  then  remoyed 
and  the  {patient  wrapped  in  the  blanket  until  he  is  dry.  The  lotions 
are  diminished  in  frequency  as  the  fever  declines,  but  are  continued 
oocasionally  until  it  is  quite  gone.  If  cold  sweats  occur,  as  he  says  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  lotions  arc  to  be  discontinued,  but  there  are 
no  other  contriindications  to  their  use. 

In  placing  patients  in  the  bath  after  the  manner  of  Ziemssen  and 
Liebermeister,  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  handling  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  lifting  them  upon  a  rubber  or  oil-cloth  sheet 
with  rods  rolled  up  in  the  margin  ;  the  sheet  should  remain  under 
the  patients  in  the  bath,  and  may  be  gently  puUed  away  after  they 
are  placed  in  the  bed.  Other  methods  of  applying  cold  may  be 
resorted  to. 

The  Antipyretic  Medication  consists  in  giving  free  doses  of  qui* 
nine,  salicylate  of  soda,  salicylic  acid,  digitalis,  vcratrum  viride,  aco- 
nite, or  gelseminum. 

The  three  last-named  articles  arc  objectionable,  especially  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  danger  from  the  heat  is 
greatest,  in  consequence  of  their  sedative  action  upon  the  heart 
This  is  already  we^ened,  perhaps  degenerated,  by  the  continuance  of 
the  fever,  and  it  is  the  failure  of  the  function  of  this  organ  which  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  death.  The  digitalis,  as  already  stated, 
though  sometimes  useful,  is  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  less  decided 
in  reducing  the  temperature.  The  salicylic  acid,  though  exceedingly 
cflScient  in  rheumatism  in  controlling  the  fever,  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently tested  in  typhoid  fever  to  justify  its  being  spoken  of  here 
with  the  same  confidence  as  the  quinine.  The  salicylate  of  soda, 
however,  has  been  largely  used  of  late  in  some  of  the  Oerman  and 
Swiss  hospitals,  and  is  thought  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  quinine  in 
reducing  the  temperature  when  sufficiently  large  doses  are  given,  and 
to  disturb  less  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

Quinine  is  the  article  which  has  been  chiefly  used  by  the  (German 
physicians  in  such  numerous  cases  and  with  such  favorable  results  as 
to  commend  it  at  least  to  attention  and  further  trial.  Liebermeister 
gives  from  twenty-two  to  forty-five  grains  at  once,  or  within  half  an 
hour ;  but  the  dose  is  not  to  be  repeated  for  twenty-four  hours,  and, 
generally,  not  sooner  than  forty-eight  hours.  If  its  action  is  satisfac- 
torj  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  about  100  F.,  or  less.  If  thi« 
19 
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result  is  not  obtained^  tho  dose  is  to  be  increased  at  the  next  time  of 
its  administration.  If  the  temperature  is  brought  down  to  98**  F.^  or 
lower^  a  smaller  dose  mast  be  given  the  next  time* 

It  is  alleged  that  it  has  been  given  in  this  manner  in  many  hun- 
dred cases^  without  any  seriously  unfavorable  effects  properly  attrib- 
utable to  it^  tuid  that  when  it  was  used  in  connection  with  the  baths, 
thus  preventing  the  high  temperature,  the  mortality  in  the  hospital 
at  Basel  was  reduced  from  the  former  percentage  of  27.3  under 
expectant  treatment,  to  8.5  under  the  strict  antipyretic  treatment. 

The  reports  from  other  sources  of  the  effects  of  quinine  in  typhoid 
fever  have  not  l^en  so  favorable  either  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  heat 
or  the  mortality ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  antipyretic  treatment, 
whether  in  the  use  of  the  bath  or  of  quinine,  has  nowhere  been  carried 
out  in  the  same  way  as  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  Very 
recently,  in  the  Fe^er  Hospital  of  London,  the  antipyretic  treatment, 
particularly  with  the  cold  bath,  has  been  yigorously  pursued,  and 
with,  it  is  said,  most  satisfactory  results.  The  patients  are  placed  at 
once  in  a  bath  at  the  temperature  of  about  60^  F.,  but  are  kept  there 
for  a  comparatively  short  time,  following  the  method  of  Lieber- 
meister  rather  than  Ziemssen.  Not  only  has  the  rate  of  mortality  been 
low  under  this  treatment,  but  the  course  of  the  fever  is  said  to  have 
been  diminished  in  duration.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Lieber- 
mcister  advises  wine  in  moderation  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
bath  ;  and  when  tlie  heart's  action  fails  he  relies  much  on  camphor, 
musk,  hot  alcoholic  mixtures,  etc.,  to  keep  it  in  action. 

Jaccoud,  in  addition  to  the  lotions  for  the  reduction  of  the  fever, 
when  the  temperature  rises  to  39.5°  Cent.  (103.1°  F.)  gives  quinine  in 
doses  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains,  repeated  until  marked  tempo- 
rary abatement  of  the  fever  occurs  and  the  evening  temperature  is 
lowered. 

According  to  my  experience,  quinine  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  and  sometimes  less,  repeated  once  in  from  two  to  three  houTB, 
will  reduce  the  temperature  in  a  few  hours  from  104°  or  105.5**  F.  to 
about  100.5°  F.,  where  it  will  usually  remain  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
six,  or  sometimes  forty  hours,  when  the  quinine  may  be  repeated  if 
the  temperature  rises. 

This  use  of  quinine  to  abate  the  heat,  in  addition  to  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  other  indications  as  they  arise,  has  been  my  method  of 
treating  severe  cases  for  some  years  past. 

During  the  summer  of  1880,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
principal  hospitals  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Franoe, 
and  making  special  inquiries  respecting  the  antipjrretic  treatment  of 
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typhoid  fever.  I  found  this  method  much  more  uBed  at  Basd, 
Zurich,  Leipzic,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  than  in  Paris.  While  the  testi- 
mony in  all  hat  the  latter  city  was  decidedly  in  its  favor,  there  was  no 
uniformity  of  opinion  as  to  its  value  or  the  special  means  of  carrying 
it  out  The  almost  exclusive  remedies  made  use  of  were  the  cool  .or 
cold  hath  and  free  doses  of  quinine  and  salicylate  of  soda ;  hut  there 
were  some  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  results  of  these 
Agents,  and  also  as  to  details  in  the  manner  of  using  each.  One  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  this  treatment  was  found  in  Prof. 
Oustav  Huguenin,  of  the  University  of  Zurich.  From  a  personal 
interview,  and  afterward  from  a  written  statement  of  his  views  and 
method,  the  following  abstract  is  made  and  presented  as  a  specimen 
of  the  most  advanced  doctrines. 

He  in  substance  says  : 

The  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  without  complications  has  become 
very  simple  since  the  introduction  of  the  antipyretic  therapeutics. 
Two  principal  remedies  are  used,  viz.,  first  the  cool  bath,  and  secondly 
the  salicylate  of  soda,  or  the  salicylate  of  soda  with  muriate  of  quinine. 

The  cool  bath  is  used  in  the  hospital  at  Zurich  in  all  cases,  light 
and  severe.  In  light  cases,  when  a  rapid  and  thorough  antipyretic  is 
not  so  necessary,  a  hath  of  shorter  duration  is  given.  The  tempera- 
ture of  each  patient  is  measured  every  hour,  and  other  conditions 
observed  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ^'mn  of  the 
fever,"  which  is  very  necessary,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  way  the 
salicylate  of  soda  shall  be  given  and  the  bath  applied.  In  Light  Cases 
the  bath  is  given  as  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  39.4°  C.  (102.2'' 
F.),  with  a  temperature  of  the  bath  from  12"  to  15°  C.  (53.C°-59°  F.) 
when  the  patient  is  robust,  while  if  delicate  and  anxious,  a  tempera- 
ture from  20°  to  25°  C.  (68°  to  77°  F.)  is  used  at  the  beginning,  and 
cold  water  is  added  gradually  until  the  temperature  reaches  from 
16°  to  12°  0.  (60.8°-53.6°  F.),  and  the  bath  is  continued  from  five 
io  twelve  minutes.  It  is  often  found  necessary  in  mord  severe  cases 
of  the  disease  to  give  the  bath  when  the  body  heat  is  39°,  or  even 
38.5°  C.  (102i2°-101.3°  F.).  With  the  bath  the  salicylate  is  given, 
and  for  this  purpose,  particularly,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  run  of 
the  fever,  because  the  salicylate  must  be  given  bd^ore  the  temperature 
reaches  its  height 

In  the  second  week  of  the  disease  the  patient  generally  takes  three 
gmmmes  (forty-five  grains)  of  the  salicylate  of  soda  in  the  morning, 
and  the  same  dose  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  temperature  increases 
gndually  from  four  o'clock,  so  that  at  five  it  is  39°  G.  (102.2°  F.),  the 
bath  is  given,  and  it  sinks  to  88°  or  37.8°  (100.4°-100.2°  F.). 

In  severe  cases,  particularly  where  delirium  and  sopor  existy  the 
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bath  is  giren  when  the  body  is  at  39*"  0.  (102.2**  P.),  in  very  seyera 
eases  at  38.5°  0.  (101.3°  R),  the  temperature  of  the  bath  12°  to  15°  C. 
(53.6°  to  59°  F.) ;  and  as  often  as  the  body  heat  reaches  the  above  fig- 
ures the  bath  must  be  repeated.  It  often  happens  that  ten  or  twelve 
baths  are  required  daily.  In  cases  of  coma,  cold  water  is  poured  over 
the  head  from  a  height  of  about  ten  centimetres  (four  inches).  To 
this  treatment  in  some  cases  is  added  salicylate  of  soda,  from  eight 
to  ten  grammes  (two  to  two  and  a  half  drachms)  per  day^  from  four 
to  five  grammes  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon. 

A  mixture  of  salicylate  of  soda  and  quinine  is  often  preferred—^ 
from  seven  and  a  half  to  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  the  salicylate.  By  these  means  the  fever  is  very  power- 
fully influenced  in  the  severe  cases. 

Debility  of  the  heart  is  not  a  contraindication  either  for  the 
bath  or  the  medicines.  But  when  the  debility  of  the  heart  is  great, 
the  patients  receive,  in  addition,  wine,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  a  litre 
(about  two  pints)  a  day,  and  sometimes,  in  addition,  eighty  to  one 
hundred  grammes  (two  and  a  half  to  three  ounces)  of  rum  or  brandy 
with  tea.  Before  and  after  each  bath  some  wine  is  given,  and  dur* 
ing  the  bath  the  pulse  and  color  of  the  skin  are  carefully  watched. 
As  to  complications  or  particular  symptoms,  no  form  of  delirium 
presents  any  contraindications,  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  symptom 
particularly  calls  for  the  antipyretic  treatment. 

Inflammation  and  stenosis  of  the  larynx  jmrticularly  forbid  the 
application  of  cold  water. 

Lung  complications,  contrary  to  the  opinion  formerly  en tertainedy 
are  not  considered  contraindications.  Bronchitis,  Atelectasis,  and 
Hypostatic  congestion  and  inflammation  are  benefited  by  the  cold 
water.  Hemorrhage  of  the  bowels  is  an  immediate  contraindication, 
but  only  so  because  of  the  danger  to  the  ulcerated  bowels  by  moving 
the  patient  in  putting  him  into  the  bath. 

Thrombosis  of  the  crural  vessels  is  regarded  as  a  contraindication. 
The  occurrence  of  nephritis  is  not  a  contraindication. 

Prof.  Ilnguenin  says  that  the  antipyretic  treatment,  not  only  in 
typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  but  in  various  other  severe  acute  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diseases,  demands  experience  and  caution,  but  has 
a  grand  future. 

From  the  statistics  of  the  Cantonal  Hospital  of  Zurich,  in  which 
Prof.  Huguenin  is  physician,  the  mortality  of  typhoid  fever  has 
been  reduced  from  twenty-seven  to  ten  per  cent,  since  the  adoption 
of  this  thorough  antipyretic  mode  of  treatment ;  and  he  adds,  **  we 
have  never  had,  up  to  the  present  time,  one  unpleasant  occmrenoe 
from  this  treatment.'* 
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The  testimony,  notonly  here,  bat  in  the  fever  hospitals  of  London 
and  elsewhere,  is  that  a  partial  and  vacillating  use  of  these  means  is 
of  donbtful  utility,  but  that  success  attends  the  rigid  and  systematic 
following  out  of  the  course. 

This  method  of  treatment  has  been  given  in  detail,  as  the  success 
of  any  plan  in  any  disease  depends  upon  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
particulars  of  its  essential  features,  and  the  practitioner  who  proposes 
to  adopt  it  needs  full  directions  as  to  all  its  details. 

The  disease  as  occurring  in  different  localities  and  conditions  may 
be  differently  affected  by  the  same  treatment ;  but  in  the  range  of  my 
observation  in  the  West  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  action  of 
quinine,  properly  used,  as  an  antipyretic  agent,  in  cases  where  the 
temperature  is  high  in  typhoid  fever.  The  bath,  the  fever  cot,  or  the 
cold  lotions,  judiciously  used,  will  be  important  aids  in  the  reduction 
of  excessive  heat. 

Wider  and  longer  experience  may  be  required  to  establish  the 
aafety  and  full  value  of  the  antipyretic  method  as  advised  by  Licberr 
meister  and  Ziemssen ;  but  the  testimony  in  its  favor  is  constantly  in- 
ereasing,  and  is  most  positive  from  those  who  have  been  most  thorough 
in  its  use. 

Bed-sores  are  to  be  prevented  first  by  the  use  of  all  the  means 
possible  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  fever,  then  by  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient,  relieving  the  pressure  from  the  tender  parts  by 
cushions  under  the  surrounding  parts,  by  removing  all  wrinkles  from 
the  linen,  by  scrupulous  cleanliness,  proper  bathing,  and  by  spirituous 
or  astringent  washes ;  and  when  sores  occur,  they  should  be  treated 
by  relieving  them  from  pressure,  by  balsam  of  fir,  by  carbolic  acid 
and  oil  dressings,  and  by  gentle  galvanic  currents. 

After  this  account  of  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the 
various  remedies  which  are  applicable  to  its  different  conditions  (so 
much  extended  in  consequence  of  its  exceeding  importance),  it  re- 
mains only  to  state,  in  a  summary  manner,  the  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  in  my  judgment  should  be  pursued. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  attack  mercurials  should  be  given,  fol- 
lowed by  laxatives,  unless  the  diarrhoBa  is  decided.  If  not  so  profuse 
as  to  be  decidedly  exhausting,  the  diarrhcea  should  not  be  checked  in 
the  early  stage,  or  completely  suppressed  at  any  stage.  Great  cure 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  and  doses  of  the  laxative,  so  us  to 
avoid  too  violent  and  irritating  effects  in  the  sensitive  and  diseased 
condition  of  the  bowels  which  is  present.  After  this  early  eliminative 
treatment,  the  bowels  should  bo  kept  open,  when  they  are  inclined 
to  constipation,  by  the  gentlest  means,  often  by  enemas  rather  than 
laxatiTBO.    If ,  as  is  generally  the  case,  there  is  diarrhosa,  the  move- 
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ments  ebonld  not  be  cnMreij  sapprossed,  bat  should  be  abat«d,  wliett' 
profuse  and  depreesing,  by  the  means  mentioned. 

If  the  condition  nf  the  bowels  requires  no  special  attention,  if  thtf 
fever  be  not  above  102°  or  103.5°  F,,  and  no  complications  be  present, 
dntple  hygienic  management,  attention  to  food,  oleanlinesa,  ventila- 
tion, occasional  sponging,  ete.,  are  all  that  will  be  required.  Th# 
gentle  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  mixture,  a  formula  for  which  has  bM^a' 
given,  will  be  well,  and,  aa  a  rule,  the  use  of  Fome  medicine  will  bff 
more  satisfactory  to  the  patient  and  friends  than  none  at  alt.  ^Vbea 
there  is  much  diaiThtEa,  and  especially  tympanitis  and  tendemeae,  tlia 
turpentine  emulsion  should  be  given.  It  is  often  useful  continued' 
during  a  large  part  of  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  si»ecial  eymp* 
toms  and  complications  are  to  be  mot  by  the  means  descrilieti.  If  tho 
temperature  rises  to  104"  and  above,  especially  in  the  morning,  und 
is  nearly  nniforni,  no  marked  Tnorning  abatements  occurring,  means 
should  generally  bo  resorted  to  for  reducing  the  fever  boat.  The 
application  of  water  by  the  hath,  fever  cot,  or  by  sponging  (in  spong' 
ing  vinegar  and  water  may  be  used  if  preferred),  should  be  systemati- 
cally made,  and  if  not  sufficient  to  promptly  reduce  the  heat,  quinitw 
or  salicylate  of  soda  should  bo  given  in  sucb  quantities  as  may  be  neo» 
essnry  to  effect  that  object.  My  own  experience  indicates  that  seven 
or  eight  grains,  and  often  less,  repeated  for  a  few  times  at  tntcTralsol 
two  or  three  hours,  will  suffico  to  produce  a  remission.  The  quinine 
or  salicylate  of  soda  should  then  be  omitted  until  its  effects  begin  to 
pass  off,  when  its  repetition  is  called  for. 

The  intermitted  use  of  the  antipyretic,  in  free  doses,  is  much  lea 
likely  to  produce  disturbing  eflecta  than  its  continued  ndministmtioib 
It  is  much  better  to  make  a  dscided  impression  with  it,  and  then  sus- 
pend its  use,  than  to  continue  it  in  smaller  doses,  when  the  object  is 
to  reduce  temperature. 

An  account  of  tho  other  means  for  fulfilling  special  indicatiom 
need  not  be  repeated.  A  single  cantion  will  be  added.  It  is  better 
not  to  apjily  remedies  to  every  symptom  that  may  seem  to  afford 
indication,  than  to  indulge  in  a  polypharmacy.  Much  judgment  and 
discretion  are  required  in  severe  and  complicated  eases,  in  determia- 
ing  not  only  what  is  to  be  done,  but  what  is  to  be  abstained  from. 

The  convalescence  of  typhoid  patients  shonld  recoi'i-c  attention. 
The  appetite,  after  n  period  of  comparative  stanation,  and  after  the 
waste  of  the  fever,  is  generallv  ravenous,  and  tho  self-government  of 
the  patient  is  in  abeyance.  The  intestines  have  been  ulcemted,  and 
are  still  in  the  process  of  healing,  and  are  therefore  in  a  tender  condi- 
tion. Coarse  articles  of  food,  and  much  of  any  kind,  may  do  fatal 
mischief.     Bland  articles  and  in  moderate  quantities  must  be  directed. 
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and  obedience  to  directions  must  be  insisted  upon,  and  if  necessary 
enforced.  Lifting,  straining,  or  other  forms  of  active  exertion  should 
be  avoided  until  the  intestines  have  had  time  to  become  sound. 

Typho-Malarial  Fever. — ^When  in  a  locality  where  malarial 
ferers  abound  a  patient  contracts  typhoid  fever,  a  modified  form  of 
diaeaae  is  liable  to  be  produced,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
typho-malarial  fever.  It  is  the  result  of  the  typhoid  and  malarial 
poisons  operating  on  the  system  at  the  same  time,  and  presents  the 
mingled  phenomena  of  typhoid  fever  and  malarial  fever.  As  these 
elements  are  mingled  in  different  proportions  in  different  cases,  the 
symptoms  are  varied,  and  no  description  will  apply  to  all. 

The  access  is  generally  more  abrupt  and  violent  than  in  pure 
typhoid ;  the  fever  is  constant,  but  is  more  violent  at  somewhat  regu- 
lar periods,  and  the  specific  typhoid  lesions  of  Beyer's  patches,  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  the  spleen,  are  present,  and  the  symptoms 
aooompanying  such  lesions  are  more  or  less  manifest. 

As  the  disease  occurred  in  the  army  in  our  late  civil  war,  ulcer- 
ation of  the  intestines  beyond  the  usual  limitis  of  the  common  typhoid 
lesions,  probably  from  a  scorbutic  condition,  often  occurred. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  variable,  but,  without  treatment,  is 
severe  and  protracted,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal.  A  protracted  diar- 
rhcBa  often  follows  it  fi'om  a  continuance  of  the  intestinal  disease ;  and 
fanctional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  liver  not  unfrequently  occur. 
The  treatment  of  this  fever  should  be  commenced  by  an  eliminative 
laxative  less  active  than  in  malarial  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  intes- 
tinal disease,  and  then  full  antimalarial  doses  of  quinine,  as  in  remit- 
ting fever,  should  be  given.  This  will  neutralize  the  malarial  element, 
when  the  remaining  fever  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  a  sim- 
ple typhoid  presenting  similar  phenomena.  The  free  doses  of  quinine 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  will  abate  the  feverish  heat  at  the  same  time 
that  they  neutralize  the  malarial  poison,  though  fever  will  return  again 
more  or  less  actively  until  the  typhoid  condition  has  run  its  course. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details,  as  the  principles  of  treatment 
are  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  Some  physicians,  among  whom  is  Prof.  Bartholow, 
question  the  existence  of  this  fever  and  the  propriety  of  applying  to 
it  a  distinctive  term,  giving  as  a  reason  the  existence  of  the  specific 
typhoid  lesions ;  but  the  presence  of  such  lesions,  and  of  the  special 
typhoid  element^  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  malarial.  Both 
influenoes  may  opente  on  the  system  at  the  same  time,  and  this  is 
certainly  sometimes  the  case ;  and  when  so,  the  term  typho-malarial 
may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  the  resultant  phenomena. 


TTPaUS  FEVER. 


TYPHUS   PBYER    ( EX  ANTHEM  ATO  US   TYPHUB). 

This  has  been  defined,  "a  highly  contagions  feyer,  loeting  from 
two  to  three  weeks,  and  attended  with  a  characteristic  measly  erup- 
tion, coming  on  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day."     (Brietowe.) 

The  fact  that  nntil  very  recent  timca  typhus  and  typhoid  feveni 
were  not  distinguished — that  in  all  but  the  last  edition  of  the  cluEeickl 
work  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  oo  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  ft  present 
living  authority,  they  were  descrilwd  as  varieties  of  the  same  affection 
— indicates  that  they  must  have  much  in  common,  and  that  many  of 
the  principles  discussed  in  the  article  on  Typhoid  Fever  are  equally 
applicable  to  this  affection.  This  will  prevent  the  necessity  uf  ho 
extended  a  consideration  of  typlius  as  has  been  given  to  typhoid  fever, 
and  we  shall  therefore  only  need  to  dwell  upon  the  points  in  which 
the  two  diseases  differ. 

Typhus  is  not  as  widely  distributed  und  frequent  in  occnrrence 
as  typhoid  fever.  Ic  is  mo:^tly  confined  to  temperate  climates,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  occurred  in  tropical  countries.  It 
IiUB  occasionally  appeared  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  onr  own 
country,  and  Canada  ;  but  its  particular  homo  is  in  Great  Britain,  and 
it  baa  raged  in  Ireland  more  than  elsewhere.  It  is,  doubtless,  like  tfaa 
typhoid,  dependent  npon  a  particular  specific  poison  ;  hut  the  poisons 
of  these  two  forms  of  fever  diffor  in  their  characters,  and  in  the  con* 
ditions  of  their  production  and  spread. 

While  the  typhoid  poison  has  it  habilat,  chiefly  at  least,  in  fiecal 
filth,  the  typhus  germs  are  particularly  connected  with  tlie  filth  atiB- 
ing  from  emanations  from  bnnian  bodies  when  crowded  together  in 
numbers  in  unventilal«d  and  uncleansed  apaHrneiite.  The  same 
(|nestion  exists  as  to  the  spontaneous  production — the  evolvement 
anew  of  the  germinal  matter  without  preceding  germs  of  the  same 
character — as  in  the  case  of  typhoid.  Murchiaon  contends,  with  a  great 
array  of  facts  and  much  force  of  argument,  for  the  production  tie  novo 
of  the  e])eL'ific  material  under  the  influence  of  crowding,  filth,  and 
famine ;  and  ho  is  sustained  in  this  view  by  the  opinion  of  Jaccotid, 
Grieolle,  and  others.  This  poison  must  have  had  a  beginning  at  Bome 
time,  and  the  same  conditions  first  producing  it  may  do  so  at  any 
time  again  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  show  in  any  given  case  of  an  oal- 
break  of  the  disease,  however  remote  in  space  or  time  from  other 
cases,  that  there  were  no  latent  germs  brought  into  productive  activity 
by  favorable  conditions.  Under  these  eircumstancee  the  qaestioD 
must  still  remain  open,  But  the  important  practical  fact  i»,  that 
typhus  fever  commences  and  spreads  only  from  places  where  crowdiag 
and  filth  are  presenL 
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That  the  poison,  however  originating^  is  mnltiplied  in  the  bodies  of 
the  sick,  and  isoommnnicated  from  them  to  others  admits  of  no  doubt. 

Commencing  in  crowded  prisons,  in  the  holds  of  emigrant  ships, 
or  the  cellars,  garrets,  or  cabins  of  the  poor,  it  spreads  by  contagion 
to  others— -sometimes  to  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  the  judges  of  the 
courts,  and  too  frequently  to  the  physicians  and  nurses  in  attendance 
upon  typhus  patients.  It  is  quite  as  likely  to  prove  severe  and-fatal 
among  the  intelligent  and  well  to  do,  when  it  attacks  them,  as  among  the 
ignorant  and  poor,  the  brain  symptoms  being  more  prominent  among 
the  intellectual  and  cultivated  than  among  the  rude  and  ignorant 

It  has  so  often  accompanied  poverty  and  famine,  because  these 
conditions  lead  to  crowding  and  depression.  It  has  seldom  appeared 
in  the  Western  States,  and  never,  in  my  experience,  except  where  it 
could  be  traced  to  recent  emigrants  from  Europe ;  and  it  has  never 
had,  in  these  localities,  any  wide-spread  prevalence. 

It  essentially  differs  from  typhoid  fever  in  having  no  constant  and 
specific  internal  lesions — ^particuhurly  it  differs  in  the  absence  of  the 
disease  of  Peyer's  patches  and  the  mesenteric  glands — the  internal 
lesions  which  occur  being  accidental  rather  than  necessary,  and  mostly 
within  the  cranium  and  thorax.  These  lesions,  particularly  of  the 
brain,  are  more  frequent  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid,  and  consist,  as 
in  cases  of  typhoid  where  these  organs  are  affected,  of  congestions, 
inflammations  and  their  consequences,  of  hypersemia,  effusions,  soft- 
enings, etc. ;  and  the  degenerations  are  similar  to  those  that  occur  in 
the  last-named  disease. 

The  eruption,  as  already  stated,  is  peculiar  and  characteristic, 
and  is  more  frequently  present  and  abundant  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
From  its  comparative  constancy  and  abundance,  it  has  suggested  the 
name  of  Exanthematous  Typhus,  and,  from  its  dark  color,  of  Pete- 
diial  Typhus. 

It  embraces  two  factors — a  mere  mottling  of  the  surface  and  dis- 
tinct dusky  red  spots.  These  are  usually  present  at  the  same  time, 
though  the  mottling  precedes  the  development  of  the  more  distinct 
msh.  The  mottling  is  produced  by  the  appearance  of  abundant, 
illy  defined  patches,  not  elevated,  and  disappearing  on  pressure,  the 
individual  points  being  scarcely  perceptible.  The  rash  resembles  in 
appearance  that  of  measles.  The  spots,  however,  are  smaller  and 
less  elevated,  and  do'  not  so  frequently  assume  a  crescentio  form. 
They  are  slightly  raised,  fading  at  the  margins.  At  first,  while 
they  have  a  brightish  color,  they  disappear  on  pressure,  as  they 
are  produced  by  the  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels; 
but  after  a  few  days,  owing  to  effusion  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
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the  blood  into  the  tissaes  of  the  ekin,  tliej  become  darker,  and  the 
color  is  not  removed  by  pressure.  After  some  days  they  fade  away, 
or  blood  corpuBclea  are  effused,  and  they  are  converted  into  petechia, 
which  are  more  permuneDt.  More  or  lees  of  this  entption  is  almost 
invariably  present ;  but  it  \e  less  abundant,  and  of  shorter  conLina- 
ance,  in  children  than  in  adulta, 

The  rash  ia  generally  in  proportion  to  the  seYerity  of  the  feTcr, 
and  a  free  amount  of  pctficbiie,  which  sometimes  ocenrs  in  the  latter 
stago  of  the  disease,  is  regarded  as  an  nnfavorable  indication.  The 
eruption,  then,  is  both  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic  sign,  and  is  there- 
fore worthy  of  careful  attention. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  rather  more  inclined  to  be  weak,  and  to 
foil,  than  in  typhoid — the  first  sound  becoming  inandible,  or  decidedly 
less  than  the  second.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervons  system — 
delirium,  subsnltiia,  et«. — and  death  by  coma  occur  at  an  early  period 
more  frequently  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever. 

"Coma  vigil,"  or  the  condition  in  which  the  patient  lies  vitb  the 
eyes  open,  but  nearly  or  qnite  devoid  of  sense,  is  more  frequent  in 
typhus  than  in  tj-phoid. 

Tyjihus  varies  much  in  severity,  and  is  sometimes  so  flight,  and  of 
such  short  continuance,  as  to  render  diagnosis  very  difficult;  nnlesB 
aided  by  the  surrounding  circamstanees  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  abdominal  lesions  and  the  dan- 
gers attending  them,  the  mortality  in  young  pei'sons  is  less  than  in 
typhoid  ;  but  it  increases  rapidly  in  adult  life,  so  that  between  fifty 
and  fifty-five,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  London  Fever  Hospi- 
tal, the  mortality  is  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  between  seventy- 
five  and  eighty  it  is  about  eigbty-fivo  per  cent.  On  the  whole  the 
mortality  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  fnll  development  of  ti'phus  fever  is  very  generally  preceded 
by  prodroma — by  pain  in  the  head,  neck,  hack,  and  limbs,  by  ano- 
rexia, restlessness,  etc. — lasting  a  few  days,  more  or  less,  when  the 
fnlly  developed  access  somewhat  suddenly  occui's. 

At  the  full  onset  there  is  usnally  a  chill,  which  ia  possibly 
repeated.  The  fever  eomea  to  its  height  sooner  than  in  typhoid  ;  the 
temperature  is  often  speedily  raised  to  from  103°  to  106^,  and  oft«ner 
than  in  typhoid  it  reaches  higher  figures,  from  tOG°  to  10ft'  P.,  and 
the  surface  frequently  gives  to  tlie  hand  a  burning,  tingling  sensatioDf 
which  has  caused  the  name  of  "calor  mordax"  to  be  applied  to  tbil 
peculiar  heat.  The  muscular  weakness  in  severe  caaes  w  great ;  there 
is  generally  a  dusky  or  smoky  polor  of  the  face,  and  an  expression  of 
profonnd  apatliy.    The  heat  is  generally  quite  evenly  distributed  over 
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the  body,  and  there  is  less  difference  of  temperature  between  morning 
and  evening  than  in  typhoid*  The  pulse  is  commonly  rapid,  often 
from  one  hnndred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  there  is 
an  ammoniacal  or  cadaveric  odor,  differing  from  that  of  typhoid. 

The  fever  usually  continues  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  days,  when, 
in  favorable  cases,  the  temperature  commonly  falls  rapidly,  coming  to 
the  normal  standard  in  twenty-four  hours,  more  or  less. 

In  unfavorable  cases,  the  fatal  termination  is  most  frequently  about 
the  end  of  the  second  week  or  the  beginning  of  the  third,  and  is  com- 
monly due  to  a  combination  of  asthenia  and  coma.  When  it  occurs 
at  an  earlier  period  it  is  often  produced  by  congestion  of  the  lungs,  in 
addition  to  the  other  pathological  conditions,  and  when  much  later, 
it  is  caused  by  some  complication  or  sequel  of  the  fever,  as  in  an 
uncomplicated  case  the  crisis  is  already  passed,  the  fever  subsiding 
within  sixteen  or  eighteen  days. 

The  chief  condition  distinguishing  typhus  from  typhoid  is  the 
specific  abdominal  lesions  in  the  last,  and  their  absence  in  the  first. 
But  in  comparing  them  in  various  aspects,  the  following  summary  of 
differences  will  be  recognized : 


Typhoid. 

Access  slow. 

Heat  somewhat  less,  and  varies 
more  between  night  and  morn- 
ing. 

Mind  less  disturbed  at  the  early 
stage. 

Disease  of  Beyer's  glands,  etc. 

Diarrhcea  and  tympanitia. 

Emaciation  greater. 

Epistaxis  often. 

Cutaneous  eruption  less  abun- 
dant, less  constant,  lenticular, 
and  rose-colored. 

Essential  pathological  lesions. 

Accidental  lesions  the  result  of  fe- 
ver similar,  but  less  of  the  brain. 

Less  contagious. 

Caused  by  germs  mostly  in  fscal 
filth. 

Duration  longer. 

Defervescence  slower. 


Typhus. 

More  rapid. 

Heat  higher  and  more  uniform. 


Delirium,  stupor,  and  other  nerv- 
ous symptoms  earlier  and  more 
constant. 

None. 

Absent 

Less. 

Seldom. 

More  dark,  diffused,  and  irregular 
in  form. 

None. 

More  of  the  brain. 

More  contagious. 

Caused  by  germs  mostly  in  crowd 

filth. 
Duration  shorter. 
More  rapid. 
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The  preventive  management  in  typhns,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  diseases,  consists  in 
avoiding  the  causes. 

Personal  cleanliness  and  thorough  ventilation,  with  proper  food, 
are  the  great  hygienic  preventive  measures ;  and  when  the  disease 
actually  occurs,  as  it  is  so  positively  contagious  by  the  effluvia  that 
emanate  from  the  sick,  they  should  be  isolated  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  freest  and  most  perfect  ventilation  of  the  sick  room  must  be 
especially  insisted  upon ;  the  clothing  and  everything  near  the  patient 
capable  of  absorbing  the  poison  should  be  often  changed,  disinfected 
by  heat  or  chemical  agents,  or  burned 

The  room  should  be  disinfected,  and,  in  short,  all  the  means  to 
prevent  personal  contagion,  or  the  carrying  of  the  poison  and  its 
spread  in  fomites,  should  be  sedulously  used.  As  in  typhoid  fever, 
one  attack  confers  comparative  though  not  perfect  immunity  from 
subsequent  ones ;  if  possible,  it  is  well  to  select  as  attendants  upon 
typhus  patients  those  who  have  had  the  disease,  and  young  persons,  if 
not  protected,  rather  than  old,  as  it  is  so  much  less  dangerous  with 
the  young. 

The  curative  treatment  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  typhoid 
fever,  aside  from  the  indications  presented  by  the  specific  conditions 
of  the  abdominal  organs  and  their  consequences  in  the  latter. 

There  is  no  known  specific  remedy  which  can  be  relied  upon  to 
neutralize  the  poison  and  arrest  the  disease  ;  but  there  are  the  same 
indications  for  eliminating  effete  matter,  the  result  of  the  feverish 
waste,  and  for  abating  the  excessive  heat,  relieving  distressing  symp- 
toms, and  finally,  for  sustaining  the  rapidly  diminishing  strength. 
The  means  for  accomplishing  these  objects  are  also  substantially  the 
same  as  those  employed  in  typhoid  fever. 

Eliminative  laxatives  should  be  used  in  the  early  stage,  and  the 
bowels  must  be  kept  open  throughout,  and  though  there  is  less  danger 
of  cathartics  irritating  the  intestines  and  operating  profusely  than  in 
typhoid,  there  is  quite  as  much  necessity  for  avoiding  debilitating 
effects  from  their  excessive  use.  The  kidneys  should  be  gently  excited 
to  carry  off  the  effete  matters  as  well,  and  the  skin,  as  another  emuno- 
tory,  should  be  kept  as  active  as  possible  by  means  which  will  do  no 
harm  in  other  respects.  The  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  mixture  of 
jEioetate  of  ammonia,  spirits  of  nitre,  and  syrup  of  ipecac  will  be  appli- 
cable here,  as  also  the  effervescing  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  chlorate  and  other  salts  of  potash  and  similar 
articles  as  in  other  fevers. 
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The  mineral  acids  are  farorites  with  some,  bnt,  like  all  other  medi- 
cines haying  any  local  irritating  properties,  should  be  largely  diluted. 
As  adynamia  and  exhaustion  are  characteristics  of  this  fever,  the  ali- 
mentation must  be  carefully  attended  to;  and  the  same  questions 
arise  concerning  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  as  in  typhoid.  As 
to  the  use  of  alcohol,  opinions  here  differ,  as  in  the  other  fever ;  but 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  the  fever 
most  prevails,  that  alcohol  is  not  necessary  in  the  ordinary  cases,  and 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease ;  it  is  still,  however,  used  by 
many  in  the  latter  stages  where  there  is  great  depression,  especially 
when  the  heart  £eu1s,  and  its  first  sound  becomes  much  feebler  than 
the  second.  When  used,  the  same  rules  should  be  observed  as  laid 
down  for  typhoid  fever. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  bath  and  quinine  as  antipyretic  agents,  experi- 
ments have  not  been  made  on  the  same  large  scale  as  in  typhoid  cases, 
but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  these  agents  are  not  equally  applicable  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  here,  particularly,  the  test  of  ex- 
perience has  not  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  full  value  or  dan- 
gers of  the  rigid  antipyretic  method. 

The  complications  and  the  particular  distressing  symptoms  are  to 
be  managed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  same  conditions  in  typhoid 
fever.  As  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  to  coma  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever,  more  cau- 
tion is  required  in  the  use  of  opium,  and  the  bromides  are  more  fre- 
quently called  for. 

The  full  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  conditions  common  to 
typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  given  in  the  article  on  the  former  disease, 
renders  any  further  details  unnecessary. 


BELAPSING  FEVER.— Famine  Fevee. 

This  is  a  peculiar  contagious  disease  originating  in  famine  (but 
less  dependent  upon  filth  than  typhoid  or  typhus),  in  which  a  fever 
rapidly  comes  on,  and  attains  a  high  temperature,  continuing  about  a 
week.  It  then  disappears,  the  temperature  sometimes  falling  decidedly 
below  the  normal ;  and  generally  all  the  conditions  improve  for  about 
a  week  more,  when  the  fever  returns  and  continues  for  another  week, 
after  which  it  again  disappears ;  though  it  occasionally  reappears  a 
third,  or  very  rarely  even  a  fourth  time  after  similar  intervals.  The 
patient  then  enjoys  a  period  of  exemption,  which  in  some  cases  is  i)er- 
manent,  while  in  others  the  liability  to  attacks  on  exposure  to  the  con- 
tagion in  time  returns. 
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So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  fover  has  never  had  an  outbreak  in  this 
ooantry,  except  when  the  contagion  was  brought  from  abroad ;  and  it 
has  prevailed  more  in  Ireland  and  England  than  elsewhere. 

!tt  is  BO  rare  in  Paris  that  the  works  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
by  Grisolle  and  Jaccoud  do  not  mention  it,  and  it  might  be  passed  by 
hero  as  a  disease  not  likely  to  come  under  the  observation  of  American 
physicians^  were  it  not  that  there  are  some  very  interesting  recently 
discovered  facts  connected  with  its  pathology,  which  throw  light  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  specific  contagioas  or  infectious  diseases. 

It  recently,  however,  prevailed  in  Bussia,  and  was  introduced  from 
that  country  into  (Germany,  where  it  was  frequently  observed  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  summer  of  1880. 

It  has  no  necessary  lesions  that  h^ve  been  recognized,  unless  it  be 
enlargement  and  softening  of  the  q>leen.  The  liver  is  also  enlarged, 
though  not  uniformly ;  bat  these  conditions  occur  in  other  affections 
as  well. 

In  1872,  Dr.  Obermeier  detected  in  the  blood  of  patients  with  re- 
lapsing fever  a  form  of  bacteria  called  ^'spirilla."  They  are  moving 
spiral  filaments  of  extreme  tenuity,  measuring  from  -yit^  to  -^^  of  an 
inch  in  length.  They  appear  in  the  blood  in  great  numbers  just 
boforo  the  rise  of  temperature  or  the  access  of  the  fever ;  continue 
while  the  fever  continues,  or  rather  they  disappear  just  before  the 
crisis  of  the  week's  paroxysm  of  fever  occurs..  They  again  appear  just 
boforo  the  next  septenary  access,  disappearing  again  at  the  time. of 
the  next  crisis.  Those  observations  have  been  repeated,  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  iho  connection  of  these  spirilla  with  the  fever  as  a  cause. 
Thoy  viiry  in  number  during  the  fever,  and  from  the  observations  of 
l)r.  Iloyilotircich,  of  St.  Petersburg,  it  appears  that  the  spirilla  are 
nhort  lived,  (M|)ocially  at  fever  heat,  and  that  their  varying  quantity 
in  (lu^  blood  during  the  fever  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  successive 
gorniiimtioDH.  Tlio  contagious  character  of  this  fever  is  established 
l)y  iiiiiiiy  obrtcrvod  facts ;  and  it  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  that 
tho  Hpirilla  (•ouMtitute  thecootagium,  by  the  almost  crucial  experiment 
of  inoonlutinf?  with  tho  blood  containing  these  bodies,  and  thus  produc- 
ing (lu»  dim*mK} ;  while  inoculating  with  the  blood  of  the  same  person 
during  tho  intermission  of  the  fever,  when  these  bodies  are  not  present, 
failM  (o  produco  it,  as  also  does  inoculating  with  any  of  the  secretions. 

11h«ho  fiu^tH  roRomble  those  observed  in  the  Milzbrand,  or  Anthrax, 
or  Hphaiin  f(!Vor  of  cattle,  already  referred  to,  and  which  is  sometimes 
o(»nvoy(Hl  to  man. 

Tho  r(*(*ontly  discovered  facts  of  these  cases  are  wonderfully  con- 
llrniaiory  of  tho  germ  theory  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the  actions  of 
inion>xyinos  as  the  cause  of  their  phenomena. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  these  spirillay  so  connected  with  the 
phenomena  of  relapsing  feyer,  are  produced  anew  by  famine,  or 
whether  the  germs  are  hidden  in  ordinary  conditions,  and  brought 
into  activity  and  multiplied  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  privation, 
is  not  determined.  This  involves  the  question  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration, and  the  fixed  character  of  organisms ;  but  from  all  the 
knowledge  at  present  possessed,  it  seems  probable  that  these  organisms, 
in  some  stage  or  form  of  their  life,  have  a  continued  existence,  but 
that  certain  circumstances  favor  their  rapid  production,  and  their 
existence  in  sufficient  abundance  to  cause  the  morbid  effects.  That  a 
poison  is  multiplied  in  the  body  during  the  disease,  and  is  communi- 
cated from  the  sick  to  the  well,  is  fully  established  ;  and  this  consti- 
tutes relapsing  fever  a  genuinely  contagious  disease.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  poison  is  not  very  diffusible — ^that  it  lingers  about  the 
person,  is  capable  of  being  communicated  by  fomites,  but  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  exposure,  remaining  some  time  in  the  presence  of 
the  sick,  and  receiving  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  poison,  is 
ordinarily  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  disease,  especially  in 
those  not  suffering  from  want.  Thorough  ventilation  and  other 
prophylactic  precautions  generally  prevent  its  spread. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  the  poison  varies,  but  is  generally 
rather  shorter  than  that  of  typhus. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  commonly  sudden.  It  is  marked  by 
chilliness  or  rigors,  and  by  severe  pain  in  the  forehead,  trunk,  and 
limbs.  Intense  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface  soon  follow,  with 
continuance  of  the  pains  and  with  giddiness,  frequency  of  pulse,  loss 
of  appetite,  etc.  Perspirations  sometimes  alternate  with  dryness; 
occasionally  the  general  symptoms  continue  only  for  three  or  four 
days,  but  generally  for  seven  ;  when,  often  preceded  by  a  slight  rigor, 
a  free  perspiration  breaks  out,  lasting  for  a  few  hours,  is  followed  by 
a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  and  the  temperature, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  lassitude,  with  almost  complete 
restoration  to  health. 

During  this  paroxysm  the  fever  ranges  from  104°  to  108.5°  P.; 
the  pulse  from  110  to  140 ;  the  tongue  has  a  thick,  whitish  fur,  with 
red  tip  and  edges ;  and,  occasionally,  toward  the  end  of  the  par- 
oxysm, is  dry  and  brown.  There  is  extreme  thirst ;  sometimes  vom- 
iting ;  and,  in  rare  cases,  slight  hsomatemesis ;  the  bowels  are  gener- 
ally constipated ;  there  is  often  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and,  as  before  stated,  these  organs  are  more  or  less 
enlarged ;  and  in  many  cases,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  there 
aie  some  icterode  symptoms. 

The  urine  varies  in  quantity,  but,  as  in  other  fevers,  generaUy 
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oontains  an  excess  of  urea,  and  occasionally  is  albuminous,  and  even 
bloody ;  and^  toward  the  close  of  the  attack,  suppression  in  rare  cases 
takes  place.  The  general  pains  in  the  body  continue  severe,  and  are 
sometimes  largely  in  the  joints,  as  if  from  rheumatic  poison.  For  the 
most  part  the  patient  retains  consciousness,  but  suffers  from  sleepless- 
ness or  broken  and  dreamy  slumbers.  Delirium,  howeyer,  sometimes 
maniacal,  occasionally  occurs  near  the  crisis ;  and  in  rare  cases  stu- 
por, coma,  and  eren  conyulsions  have  occurred,  probably  due  to  urse- 
mic  poisoning. 

There  is  not  generally  the  congested,  smoky,  dull,  puzzled  aspect 
of  typhus,  and  this  difference  is  one  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  it 
from  that  affection.  At  the  crisis  the  perspiration  is  occasionally 
accompanied  or  replaced  by  a  diarrhcea ;  and  in  still  rarer  cases  a 
hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  bowels,  or  elsewhere,  occurs.  There  is 
no  specific  rash  belonging  to  this  disease  ;  but  rarely,  near  the  crisis^ 
a  petechial  eruption  appears. 

The  temperature  during  the  intermission  may  sink  below  the  nor- 
mal, even  from  96^  to  90.6° ;  and  the  pulse  may  become  as  low  as 
from  60  to  40  in  a  minute ;  though^  from  the  weakness,  it  is  liable  to 
increase  on  exertion.  The  tongue  commonly  becomes  clean,  and  the  ap- 
petite is  often  voracious.  Very  rarely  the  patient,  at  the  period  of  crisis, 
falls  into  a  collapsed  or  typhoid  condition  ;  but  almost  uniformly,  after 
the  fever  abates,  he  is  soon  restored  to  a  comparatively  healthy  state. 
This,  in  rare  cases,  is  permanent,  the  attack,  as  described,  being  the 
only  one ;  but  generally,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  more  or  less, 
from  the  first  attack,  another  ensues  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
manner,  and  generally  pursues  a  similar  course,  though  the  tempera- 
ture is  sometimes  higher,  and  the  paroxysm  is  often  somewhat  shorter. 
It  may  not  continue  for  more  than  three  days  before  final  convales- 
cence occurs,  with  the  same  phenomena  as  before.  Other  paroxysms, 
as  before  stated,  may  occur,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

The  danger  to  life  from  this  fever  is  slight.  There  are  usually 
no  severe  local  lesions  ;  the  fever,  though  high,  can  be  endured  for  the 
shorter  period  of  a  week,  and,  during  the  intermission,  the  system  has 
time  to  recuperate  and  gain  the  ability  to  endure  the  next  paroxysm. 

Even  among  the  poor  and  famished  patients  of  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  the  mortality  shows  only  4.75  per  cent.  The  causes  of 
death,  when  it  occurs,  may  be  from  asthenia,  collapse  at  the  crisis, 
or  from  coma  and  other  cerebral  complications ;  also,  from  implica- 
tion of  the  kidneys  and  retained  urea. 

Complete  convalescence  is  often  protracted,  the  full  strength  not 
being  soon  regained ;  but  sequelsd  of  a  serious  character  seldom  fol- 
low.    Occasionally,  however,  pulmonary  affections,  as  a  low  form  of 
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pneamooiay  or  a  diarrhoea  or  dysentery^  may  superrene.    An  ophthal- 
mia is  not  unfreqaenty  and  is  somewhat  characteristic. 

Pregnant  women  almost  invariably  miscarry,  at  whatever  period  of 
gestation,  when  this  fever  occnrs  with  them.  The  foetus,  as  a  rule, 
diesy  but  the  mother  as  generally  recovers. 

Lesions  of  accidental  complications  are  sometimes  found  on  post- 
mortem examination  ;  the  liver,  as  before  stated,  is  often  congested  and 
enlarged,  but  otherwise  apparently  healthy ;  but  the  spleen  is  almost 
invariably  much  increased  in  size,  is  soft,  and  sometimes  diffluent. 
This  organ,  so  constantly  affected  in  malarial,  miliary,  and  typhoid 
fevers,  seems  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a  morbid  impression  from  all 
fever  poisons. 

How  the  germinal  poison  of  relapsing  fever  causes  the  peculiar 
phenomena  described  is  entirely  unknown,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
absolutely  demonstrated  that  such  germs  are  the  cause  of  the  phenom- 
ena— they  may  possibly  be  accidents  only — but  the  strongest  proba- 
bilitv  exists  of  an  essential  causal  relation,  and  a  conviction  to  that 
effect  is  well-nigh  irresistible. 

Treatment. — After  what  has  preceded,  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  this  fever  may  be  briefly  disposed  of.  The  means  of  preven- 
tion are  at  once  suggested.  Providing  the  people  with  food  and  fuel 
in  cases  of  destitution;  and  as  prophylaxis,  when  the  disease  has 
broken  out,  isolation  of  the  sick,  thorough  ventilation  and  cleanliness ; 
and  as  the  contagion  is  generally  communicated  through  the  air,  the 
use  of  antiseptic  vapors,  such  as  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphurous  acid 
in  the  sick  room  and  about  the  patient  is  demanded. 

As  there  are  no  known  means  of  arresting  the  course  of  the  disease, 
the  use  of  palliative  treatment  for  relieving  symptoms  and  prevent- 
ing or  modifying  Complications,  is  the  course  to  be  advised. 

Undoubtedly  gentle  eliminative  measures— laxatives,  diuretics,  and 
diaphoretics— will  be  useful;  the  excessive  heat  may  be  abated  by  cold 
sponging,  or  the  bath  ;  the  vomiting  may  be  allayed  by  ice,  efferves- 
cing mixtures,  or  anodynes ;  the  headache  may  be  abated  by  cold  ap- 
plications-to  the  head,  by  bromide  of  potassium,  and  often,  especially 
if  sleeplessness' is  present,  opiates  may  be  added  ;  and  if  coma,  with 
suppression  of  urine  be  present,  more  active  eliminative  cathartics, 
such  as  the  salines,  or  cream  of  tartar  and  jalap,  with  the  application 
of  cupping  glasses  to  the  lumbar  region,  the  warm  bath,  and  perhaps 
the  jaborandi  may  be  requhred. 

Emetics,  given  in  the  early  stage,  have  been  thought  by  some  to  ren- 
der the  disease  milder,  while  bleeding,  here  as  in  other  active  fevers, 
has  bad  its  advocates ;  and  cases  of  congestion  can  be  conceived  of 
where  this  latter  remedy  may  be  useful. 

20 
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Experience^  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  bag  not  determined  the  effects  of 
quinine  or  salicylate  of  soda  in  this  fever  in  controlling  the  heat  or 
other  symptoms. 

Daring  the  attack  the  food  should  be  such  as  is  proper  in  other 
similar  diseases,  and  alcohol  should  be  aroided,  except  perhaps  in 
cases  tending  to  co11apse>  or  under  the  conditions  already  indicated  in 
other  fevers. 

In  our  own  country,  with  such  an  extent  of  territory,  variety  of 
products,  and  abundance  of  food,  we  need  not  fear,  for  a  long  period  to 
come,  the  occurrence  of  famine,  and  the  consequent  origination  of  this 
malady.  In  case  of  threatened  importation,  quarantine  regulations 
should  be  enforced,  as  against  other  contagious  diseases. 

Irregular  forms  of  fever  are  sometimes  met  with,  not  answering  to 
the  description  of  any  of  the  well-known  types  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. In  a  majority  of  cases  they  more  nearly  resemble  typhoid 
than  any  other  of  the  specific  fevers,  but  they  have  peculiarities,  de- 
pending upon  seasons  and  localities,  and  perhaps  upon  different  kinds 
of  poisons. 

Gases  of  this  kind  have  been  reported  from  different  localities,  but 
not  always  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  fullness  to  give  just  notions  of 
all  their  peculiarities.  Some  of  the  unique  specimens  may  not  be  re- 
peated, so  that  a  description  of  them  is  less  important ;  and,  besides, 
the  same  general  principles  of  treatment  are  applicable  to  them  as  to 
the  fevers  already  described.  The  fevers  which  occurred  in  some 
portions  of  our  army  during  our  late  civil  war,  and  which  received 
the  name  of  typho-malarial — fevers  which  certainly  did  not  present  in 
all  of  their  phenomena  the  ordinary  types  of  either  typhoid  or  malarial 
fevers — serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  modifying  influence  of  particu- 
lar circumstances,  or  the  different  character  of  the  poison  producing 
the  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  such  fevers  the  general  principles  so  fully 
dwelt  upon  must  govern,  while  the  results  of  experience  in  the  pre- 
vailing cases  must  not  be  neglected. 


PLAGUE  (PESTILENTIA). 

The  Plague  is  a  contagious  fever,  in  some  respects  resembling 
typhufe,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar 
rash  of  the  latter,  and  by  the  presence  of  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  gan- 
grenous pustules. 

It  is  known  to  have  prevailed  from  at  least  an  early  period  of  the 
Christian  era  in  Asia  Minor  and  surrounding  countries,  where  it  still 
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lingers,  and  it  has  spread  from  its  seat,  at  various  times,  over  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  It  last  appeared  in  England  in  the  great  plague  of 
1665,  and  has  since  not  unfrequently  spread  as  an  epidemic  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  countries  where  it  ordinarily  exists.  It  has  had  no 
considerable  prevalence  in  Europe  within  the  experience  of  any  of  the 
present  generation ;  in  1878-9,  however,  there  was  an  outbreak  that 
spread  into  Bussia  and  threatened  and  alarmed  all  Europe,  but  was 
suppressed  by  vigorous  sanitary  measures. 

The  conditions  which  favor  its  occurrence  are  the  same  as  those 
which  determine  that  of  typhus — ^privation,  filth,  and  overcrowding — 
and  it  is  apt  to  attack  armies  and  the  inhabitants  of  beleaguered  cities. 
It  has  never  prevailed  in  America,  and  as  its  strictly  contagious  char- 
acter is  so  well  understood,  it  is  hoped  that  proper  quarantine  and 
sanitary  measures  will  be  so  constantly  enforced  as  to  free  us  from 
such  a  calamity. 

A  degree  of  protection  against  subsequent  attacks  is  produced  by 
its  occurrence,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  perfect,  as  it  has  often  occurred 
more  than  once  in  the  same  person. 

The  contagion  is  communicated  by  the  breath,  by  contact,  by 
inoculation,  and  by  fomites.  In  its  late  outbreak  in  Russia  it  was 
fiaid  to  have  been  brought  by  a  soldier  in  some  article  of  clothing — a 
sash  or  shawl — taken  from  the  dead  body  of  a  Turk  during  the  late 
Turco-Bussian  war. 

The  duration  of  incubation  is  uncertain.  The  symptoms  are 
chills,  rise  of  temperature,  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  giddi- 
ness, anxiety,  and  sickness,  soon  followed  by  great  loss  of  muscular 
strength,  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  with  a  small,  rapid, 
and  irregular  pulse,  and  great  general  prostration.  The  countenance 
is  markedly  dull  and  stupid  in  its  expression,  delirium  and  coma  gen- 
erally soon  following,  and  sometimes  convulsions  and  speedy  death. 
The  tongue,  thickly  coated  from  the  beginning,  soon  becomes  dry  and 
black,  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  loose,  the  urine  scanty  and  sometimes 
suppressed,  and  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  surfaces  not  unfre- 
quently take  place. 

Within  two  or  three  days  from  the  onset,  petechisD  may  or  may 
not  appear  upon  the  surface,  but  characteristic  swellings  of  glands  in 
the  groin,  axilla,  and  neck  appear ;  and  somewhat  later  carbuncles  are 
developed  in  different  situations,  mostly  on  the  extremities.  The 
buboes  enlarge  and  reach  their  height  in  eight  or  nine  days,  in  case 
of  so  long  survival,  when  they  usually  subside,  but  sometimes  sup- 
purate. The  carbuncles  are  far  from  being  constant ;  they  vary  in 
rise  and  intensity  of  inflammation,  and  in  numbers  from  one  to  a 
doxea. 
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Death  may  take  place  within  twenty-four  honrs  or  may  be  delayed 
for  several  days,  and  sometimes  until  the  second  or  third  week ;  but 
the  specific  disease  before  that  time  has  expended  its  force,  and  those 
who  die  so  late  probably  succumb  to  some  of  the  complications. 

Before  the  buboes  or  ^'plague  spots"  appear,  it  is  regarded  as 
impossible  to  distinguish  plague  from  seyere  typhus ;  but  the  buboes, 
though  in  rare  cases  occurring  in  typhus,  are  much  more  frequent  in 
plague  ;  the  typhus  rash,  which,  however,  does  not  occur  till  after 
several  days,  is  absent  in  plague  ;  and  the  greater  and  more  speedy 
mortality  in  the  latter  disease  will  soon  distinguish  it  from  the  former. 

Post  mortem,  there  is  a  tendency  to  rapid  decomposition ;  the 
blood  is  imperfectly  coagulated  ;  there  is  congestion,  enlargement,  and 
frequently  softening  of  internal  organs,  often  extravasation  of  blood 
in  points  beneath  the  mucous  and  serous  surfaces,  and  swelling  not 
only  of  the  external  lymphatic  glands,  but  of  those  within  the  abdo- 
men and  thorax,  some  being  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg,  while  others 
are  smaller ;  and  they  may  have  undergone  softening  and  sometimes 
suppuration. 

The  preventive  treatment  of  plague,  which  is  infinitely  of  most 
importance,  consists  in  avoiding  the  causes,  in  isolation,  and  the 
strictest  quarantine.  In  the  late  outbreak  in  Russia,  the  inhabitants 
of  villages  where  it  appeared  were  removed  from  their  homes  and 
placed  under  the  strictest  military  guard,  and  often  their  villages 
were  burned  ;  a  military  cordon  surrounded  the  whole  infected  region, 
and  neither  egress  nor  ingress  was  allowed. 

The  curative  treatment  is  entirely  unsatisfactory.  No  specific 
remedies  are  known,  and  the  principles  of  the  treatment  applicable  to 
it  are  those  appropriate  to  severe  typhus  fever.  The  local  treatment 
of  the  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  sphacelations  should  be  emollient 
rather  than  irritating,  as  for  similar  affections  under  other  circum- 
stances. While  experience  has  not  as  yet  proved  the  special  efficacy 
of  any  measures,  we  should  not  despair  of  finding  in  the  future  some 
means  for  combating  even  so  frightful  an  affection. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

ANGINA  MALIGNA.— CYNANCHE  MEMBBANACEA. — PUTBID  SOBE 

THBOAT. — EPIDEMIC  CBOTTP. 

This  is  an  acute,  specific,  infectious,  and  contagious  disease,  gener- 
ally prevailing  epidemically.    It  is  a  general  disease  affecting  the 
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whole  organism,  but  with  peculiar  local  symptoms  produced  by  a 
specific  inflammation,  chiefly  of  the  fauces,  nares,  larynx,  and  trachea, 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  characteristic  membrane  on  these 
surfaces,  resembling  a  skin  or  parchment,  and  giving  the  disease  its 
name. 

The  general  phenomena  are  marked  by  a  form  of  fever,  in  which 
there  is  a  rapid  development  of  ancemia  and  extreme  debility— the 
evidences  of  severe  blood  poisoning. 

Its  dependence  upon  a  specific  poison  is  proved  by  numerous 
facts,  and  its  contagious  character  is  demonstrated  by  its  production 
by  inoculation  with  the  matter  of  the  membrane.  It  is  generally, 
however,  communicated  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  poison 
must  therefore  be  capable  of  volatilization. 

From  the  fact  of  its  being  communicable  by  inoculation,  some 
have  regarded  it  as  primarily  local,  becoming  general  from  the  local 
change ;  while  others,  with  at  least  equal  reason,  knowing  its  com- 
municability  through  the  air,  and  often  observing  general  symptoms 
before  the  local  changes  are  manifested,  consider  its  primary  condi- 
tion general,  and  the  local  lesions  secondary.  I  see  no  inconsistency 
in  regarding  it  as  sometimes  primarily  local,  and  at  others  as  prima- 
rily general.  But  the  important  fact  is,  that,  as  it  presents  itself  for 
treatment,  it  is  both  a  local  and  a  general  disease.  The  diphtheritic 
exudate  is  not  absolutely  confined  to  the  throat  or  mucous  membrane. 
It  sometimes  appears  on  wounded  or  excoriated  surfaces  which  may 
happen  to  be  present  in  a  diphtheritic  patient.  It  is  of  a  whitish  or 
grayish  color,  has  sometimes  sufficient  coherence  io  admit  of  being 
removed  by  forceps  in  large  patches,  while  at  other  times  it  is  more 
tender  and  diffluent  When  the  membrane  is  tough,  it  is  found  to 
be  fibrinous ;  when  more  fiocculent  and  tender,  it  is  chiefly  composed 
of  greenish  corpuscles,  pus,  epithelial  cells,  and  blood  corpuscles  min- 
gled together. 

Many  low  vegetable  organisms — bacteria,  micrococci — have  been 
found  in  this  membrane ;  and  Oertel,  Hcuter,  and  others,  who  have 
studied  the  disease  with  care,  assert  that  these  bacteria  are  not  only 
in  great  abundance  in  the  membranous  exudate,  but  also  in  the 
lymphatic  spaces  of  the  subjacent  corion,  and  more  or  less  in  other 
tissues;  and  these  observers  believe  them  to  be  the  essential  con- 
tagious material.  Whether  this  is  so,  or  whether  their  presence  is 
accidental  and  occasional,  rather  than  constant  and  essential,  is  not 
determined,  as  some  observers,  of  perhaps  equal  authority,  have 
sought  for  them  in  some  cases  unsuccessfully.  That  the  poisonous 
material  is  in  the  membrane  and  the  living  parts  beneath  it,  and  from 
which  it  springs,  whatever  its  form,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  can- 
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not  be  doubted ;  and  that  it  may  be  absorbed  from  the  diseased  sor- 
faces,  affecting  still  farther  the  system,  is  supported  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  base  pathological  conclusions  and  therapeutical 
indications. 

This  peculiar  disease,  although  it  has  existed  and  been  described 
at  periods  since  ancient  times,  was  unrecognized  for  the  last  few 
generations  as  a  distinct  affection  until  observed  by  Bretonneau,  of 
France,  and  described  in  his  treatise,  in  1826.  Since  then  it  has 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent  over  Europe  and  America,  prevailing 
extensively  in  France  from  1856  to  1857.  It  was  apparently  imported 
from  thence  into  Great  Britain,  where  it  committed  great  ravages 
from  1859  to  1862.  It  first  appeared  in  this  country  in  California, 
in  1857,  and  has  since  made  its  appearance  in  innumerable  places 
throughout  the  country,  prevailing  in  different  localities  more  or  less 
epidemically,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  severe  form,  up  to  the  present 
time.  Whether  or  not  the  poison  was  an  importation  into  this  coun- 
try, it  has  become  indigenous,  and  has  desolated  many  households 
throughout  the  land.  It  has  prevailed  at  all  seasons,  and  affects  both 
children  and  adults,  but  is  more  common  among  young  children, 
especially  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years,  and  is  more  fatid 
with  them  than  with  older  ficrsons.  From  observations  carefully 
made,  it  is  found  to  occur  more  frequently,  and  prevail  more  exten- 
sively, in  localities  and  dwellings  where  filth  prevails  and  the  general 
sanitary  conditions  are  bad ;  but  the  contagion  is  sometimes  effective 
in  localities  considered  healthy,  and  in  what  are  regarded  as  sanitary 
households. 

The  contagion  is  not  only  carried  directly  from  the  sick  to  the 
well  in  the  air,  but  may  be  communicated  through  fomites,  where  it 
may  lie  dormant  and  preserve  its  vitality  for  considerable  periods 
before  finding  favorable  conditions  for  its  development  and  effects. 
Its  inoculability  is  generally  conceded,  Oertel  and  others  stating  that 
they  have  often  produced  the  disease  in  rabbits  by  introducing  diph- 
theritic matter  into  the  trachea  ;  but  the  reports  of  others,  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  lower  animals,  have  not  been  so  conclusive.  It  is  said 
that  Trousseau  and  others  have  inoculated  themselves  without  effect ; 
but  a  few,  or  even  many  such  failures,  by  no  means  prove  that  with 
others  the  poison  may  not  take  effect.  Many  persons  are  incapable  of 
being  affected  by  various  diseases  unquestionably  contagious  and  inoc- 
ulable.  However  much  exposed,  many  fail  to  take  typhus  fever  and 
scarlatina  as  well  as  diphtheria. 

The  disease  is  most  likely  to  be  communicated  in  its  active  stage ; 
but  patients,  after  convalescence,  are  believed  to  be  capable  of  com- 
municating it  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
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The  period  of  incnbation  varies^  it  is  thought^  from  a  few  hours  to 
seyen  or  eight  days. 

The  invasion  varies  in  its  abruptness  and  the  intensity  of  the  ear- 
lier symptoms,  even  when  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same.  In  very 
many  cases  there  is  at  first  but  a  moderate  febrile  excitement,  with 
debility  and  languor,  and  but  a  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the 
throat.  This  is  often  so  slight  that  the  patient  makes  no  complaint 
of  any  local  symptoms,  and  admits  only  a  sense  of  languor  and  depres- 
sion. If  an  adult,  he  may  continue  his  ordinary  pursuits ;  and  if  a 
child,  may  simply  mope.  There  will  be  pallor  and  a  dull  expression ; 
and,  when  examined,  the  throat  will  be  found  to  present  some  points 
of  moderate  redness,  which  will  gradually  extend,  and  at  length  run- 
ning together,  will  present  a  more  continuous  and  deeper  red  appear- 
ance. Now  certainly,  and  often  nearly  as  soon  as  the  redness  begins, 
a  whitish  exudate  will  be  seen,  at  first  in  patches  and  filmy  ;  but  soon 
spreading  and  becoming  thicker,  the  characteristic  skinny  or  parch- 
ment appearance  is  presented,  often  resembling  dirty  wash-leather. 
It  may  be  confined  to  the  fauces,  or  it  may  spread  over  the  whole 
mouth  into  the  nares,  and  too  frequently  into  the  larjmx  and  tra- 
chea, and  sometimes  into  the  bronchi,  even  to  their  minutest  ramifi- 
cations. 

While  this  is  going  on  the  general  and  local  suflFerings  increase  in 
severity  and  gravity,  evidences  of  blood  poisoning  present  themselves, 
and  a  fatal  depression  may  come  on  ;  but  more  frequently  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death  is  suffocation,  produced  by  the  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  and  especially  by  their  obstruc- 
tion from  the  false  membrane. 

A  more  complete  account  of  this  important  disease  is  required,  and 
will  be  afforded,  by  a  description  of  the  leading  varieties  met  with. 
These,  as  observed  in  different  epidemics,  and  in  different  cases  in  the 
same  general  prevalence,  arenas  follows : 

1.  Mild  diphtheria. 

2.  Inflammatory.  - 

3.  Insidious. 

4.  Nasal. 

5.  Primarily  laryngeal. 

6.  Secondarily  laryngeal. 

7.  Asthenic,  adynamic,  or  malignant. 

1.  Generally,  when  the  disease  is  prevailing,  a  certain  number  of 
cases  of  the  first  variety  will  occur.  The  patient,  with  but  little  fever 
at  any  time,  with  scarcely  any  complaint  of  the  throat,  and  only  a 
dight  feeling  of  indisposition,  may  have  no  occasion  to  take  to  his  bed, 
or  even  to  desist  from  his  ordinary  occupation.     He  has,  however, 
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some  redness  and  a  slight  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throaty  particularly  of  that  part  covering  the  tonsils,  and  often  some 
swelling  of  the  bodies  of  those  glands.  With  this  there  may  or  may 
not  be  some  patches  of  membrane,  and  when  present  they  are  com- 
monly thin  and  filmy,  though  occasionally  thicker;  but  whether 
thinner  or  thicker,  they  are  in  small  patches,  are  on  the  tonsils  and 
pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  disappear  in  a  few  days  spontaneously,  and 
may  be  hastened  in  their  disappearance  by  proper  treatment  These 
milder  cases  swell  the  percentage  of  recoveries,  and  often  inspire  great 
confidence  in  remedies  which  in  severer  cases  are  quite  ineffectual. 

2.  The  second,  or  inflammatory  variety,  is  much  more  violent  in 
its  phenomena  and  serious  in  its  consequences.  The  onset  is  more 
abrupt,  there  is  pain  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  often 
rigors  and  a  higher  grade  of  fever;  but  the  more  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  variety  is  more  deep  and  decided  inflammation  of  the 
throat  and  glands  of  the  neck,  with  more  development  of  the  usual 
symptoms  of  heat,  redness,  pain,  and  swelling  than  in  other  forms. 
The  swelling  about  the  throat  and  neck,  involving  not  only  the 
glands  but  the  general  tissue,  is  sometimes  great,  seriously  interfering 
with  deglutition  and  respiration  ;  and  inflammation  and  swelling  in 
some  cases  occur  in  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  and  in  other  parts.  The 
false  membrane  here  forms  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  throat  as 
in  other  cases ;  but  the  inflammatory  swelling  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  ordinary  or  less  inflammatory  forms  of  the  disease,  constituting 
this  a  distinct  variety,  or  presenting  what  may  be  called  a  complica- 
tion. 

3.  The  insidious  variety  is  not  uncommon.  The  symptoms  at 
first  are  but  little  pronounced ;  there  is  no  complaint  made  of  the 
throat,  the  temperature  is  but  slightly  elevated,  the  patient  is  rather 
dull,  and  perhaps  mopes,  the  appetite  may  be  impaired  but  not  lost, 
and  the  patient  may  not  take  to  his  bed  .or  be  confined  to  the  house 
for  two  or  three  days ;  but  at  length  symptoms  of  more  severity  occur, 
particularly  prostration  of  strength  ;  the  membrane  may  or  may  not 
be  excessive,  but  the  most  profound  symptoms  and  a  fatal  result  may 
follow  in  a  few  days.  lu  some  cases  where  the  symptoms  are  in  the 
earlier  stage  more  severe,  marked  abatement  of  them  takes  place ;  but 
the  hopes  excited  are  not  realized,  severe  symptoms  before  long 
returning,  and  a  fatal  issue  following. 

4.  In  this  variety  the  membrane  sometimes  forms  primarily,  or 
very  early,  in  the  nares,  but  more  frequently  it  extends  from  the  fauces 
to  the  Schneiderian  membrane  ;  and  when  occurring  there,  the  ab- 
sorption of  poisonous  matters  by  that  delicate  and  vascular  surface  i« 
likely  to  be  so  great  that  the  danger  to  the  patient  is  much  increased  ; 
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and  this  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  well-marked  variety  of  the  disease. 
Blood  poisoningy  adynamia,  and  depression  in  a  fatal  form  are  apt  to 
follow. 

5.  The  primary  laryngeal  variety  is  not  common,  And  may  be 
confounded  with  non-specific  cronp.  When  it  does  occnr,  the  cronpy 
cough,  cooing  respiration,  and  great  dyspnoea  will  early  appear,  and 
in  children  especially,  suffocation  may  soon  result. 

6.  The  secondary  laryngeal  and  tracheal  variety,  or  that  form 
where  the  specific  inflammation  and  formation  of  the  membrane 
begins  above,  and  extends  into  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  occasionally 
into  the  bronchi,  is  much  more  common.  In  a  majority  of  fatal  cases 
this  is  the  form  of  the  disease  ;  and  though  blood  poisoning  and  great 
depression  commonly  exist,  and  might  of  themselves  prove  fatal,  yet 
suffocation  is  the  direct  cause  of  death.  These  are  the  cases  which  so 
often  embarrass  the  physician,  and  which  raise  the  question  of  tra- 
cheotomy or  other  mechanical  interference. 

7.  Malignant  cases,  or  those  where  from  blood  poisoning  ex- 
treme depression  and  speedy  death  occur,  sometimes  without  much 
development  of  local  symptoms,  are  much  more  frequent  in  some 
localities  and  epidemics  than  in  others  ;  but  they  are  not  uncommon 
where  the  disease  extensively  prevails.  The  cases  bearing  this 
name  are,  however,  not  well  defined,  as  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
nasal  and  other  varieties,  where  great  depression  and  speedy  death 
result. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  different  forms  which  the  disease 
assumes,  it  will  be  observed  that  special  phenomena  present  many 
varieties,  and  indeed  there  are  peculiarities  of  individual  cases  which 
no  distinctive  classification  will  designate.  Sometimes,  in  severe 
cases,  the  membrane  will  bo  comparatively  slight  and  filmy, 
while  in  others  the  fauces  and  mouth  will  appear. as  if  covered 
over  with  a  thick  paste,  or  a  coating  of  plaster  of  Paris,  more  or  less 
dingy. 

The  exudate  is  generally  superimposed  upon  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane,  rather  than  sunken  into  depressions  of  ifcs  surface ;  but 
oocaaionally  superficial  ulcerations  occur,  and  when  the  exudate 
is  removed  slight  ragged  depressions  will  be  seen.  Very  rarely 
more  extensive  destruction  of  tissue  occurs,  and  sphacelation  is 
possible  ;  but  the  offensive  odor  so  common,  especially  toward  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disease,  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ex- 
udate, and  not  from  sloughing  of  any  of  the  proper  tissues.  When 
undergoing  this  decomposing  process  the  diphtheritic  membrane 
generally  becomes  darker  in  color,  and  more  or  less  pultaceous  or 
diffluent 
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In  the  inflammatory  yariety  snpparation  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
occurs  in  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  and  also  rarely  in  the  swollen  tonsils. 
When  suppurative  inflammation  occurs  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  it  tends  to  the  separation  of  the  exudate,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  absorption  of  poisonous  matter  from  it,  and  therefore 
this  process  should  be  encouraged. 

The  temperature  in  diphtheria  varies  so  much  that  no  special 
degree  can  be  regarded  as  characteristic.  It  may  be  very  little  above 
the  normal  in  severe  and  fatal  cases,  and  yet  in  some  cases,  especially 
where  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  tempera- 
ture may  rise  to  106°  or  107"*  F.,  and  even  more. 

The  urine  is  febrile,  and  in  one  half  or  more  of  the  cases  is  albu- 
minous, and  presents  hyaline  casts ;  and  occasionally  it  is  bloody. 
These  conditions  are  usually  of  short  continuance,  and  are  seldom 
followed  by  dropsy  or  uraemia,  or  by  permanent  lesions  of  the  kid- 
neys. The  mind  in  diphtheria  is  generally  clear,  excepting  in  the  last 
stage  of  fatal  cases. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  very  much,  both  in  the  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  cases.  Death  may  take  place  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  may  be  delayed  for  two  weeks — very  rarely  longer.  In 
cases  of  recovery  the  membrane  may  form  again  and  again,  and  the 
patient  may  be  a  long  time  in  regaining  his  usual  condition.  In 
other  cases  the  recovery  is  early  and  complete. 

The  mode  of  death  is  by  asthenia  or  apnoea,  or  by  a  combination 
of  both,  but  seldom  from  the  brain  by  coma. 

Fro^osis. — The  prognosis  should  be  guarded.  Mild  cases  may 
become  severe,  and,  after  apparent  improvement,  severe  symptoms 
may  return  and  the  case  become  fatal. 

The  characteristic  sequel,  occurring,  however,  only  in  a  small  pro- 
portion of  eases,  is  paralysis,  affecting  more  particularly  the  soft 
palate  and  other  muscles  about  the  throat,  interfering  with  speech  and 
deglutition,  and  often  affecting  also  other  parts— more  frequently  the 
lower  extremities.  The  paralysis  is  seldom  complete  of  any  of  the 
parts  affected,  but  involves  both  the  sensitive  and  motor  functions. 
The  paralysis  sometimes  commences  in  the  palate  and  fauces  soon 
after  the  separation  of  the  false  membrane;  but  much  more  frequently 
it  comes  on  after  convalescence  seems  established — a  week  or  a  month 
after  the  ordinary  symptoms  have  disappeared.  The  first  indication 
of  the  approach  may  be  a  nasal  sound  of  the  voice,  and  inability  to 
sound  some  of  the  vowels.  In  attempting  to  swallow,  a  portion  of 
the  food  may  pass  into  the  posterior  nares.  On  examination  the  soft 
palate  will  be  found  flabby,  and  devoid  of  its  ordinary  sensibility. 
This  condition  may  extend  not  only  to  other  muscles  of  the  throat 
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and  to  the  lower  extremities,  but  to  the  upper  extremities,  and,  in 
rare  cases,  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  the  diaphragm ;  to  the 
larynx,  lungs,  and  heart ;  to  the  organs  of  special  sense,  and,  in  fact, 
to  any  part  of  the  body,  but  observing  no  particular  order,  and  per- 
haps nerer  involving  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  in  place 
of  the  paralysis,  or  mingling  with  it,  will  be  hyperesthesia  and  neu- 
ralgic pains. 

This  paralysis,  however  alarming  to  the  patient,  is  very  seldom 
fatal,  and  usually  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The 
affected  muscles  retain  their  electric  contractility,  their  bulk,  and 
their  proper  texture.  They  are,  therefore,  in  a  condition  to  resume 
their  functions  when  the  deficiency  of  innervation  is  removed. 

Although  the  prognosis  in  this  paralysis  is  generally  so  favorable, 
when  the  nerves  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  fourth  ventricle 
ar^  involved,  respiration  and  the  heart's  action  may  be  fatally  inter- 
fered with. 

Strangulation  has  been  produced  by  food  getting  into  the  air-pas- 
sages, and,  in  a  few  instances,  coma  and  convulsions  have  supervened 
and  proved  fatal ;  but  all  these  accidents  are  rare.  Occasionally, 
though  rarely,  during  the  paralysis,  albumen  is  found  in  the  urine ; 
but  the  kidneys  are  very  seldom  permanently  impaired. 

Diagnosis. — Diphtheria  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  scarla- 
tina, croup,  tonsilitis,  and  erysipelas  of  the  throat.  It  differs  from 
all  these  affections,  and  a  comparison  will  show  the  following  distinc- 
tions : 

Diphtheria. 

In  children  most. 
Often  vomiting  at  first. 
External  heat  moderate. 
Little  or  no  eruption. 
Throat  moderately  swollen* 
Exudate  free. 
Tongae  white  coat 

Hemorrhage  sometimes. 

Becorery  slow. 

Sloughing  seldom. 

Attacks  those  who  have  had  scarlet 
fever. 

Death  often  by  laryngeal  obstruc- 
tions. 


Sequel  paralysis. 


Scarlatiiui. 

In  children  most. 

Often  vomiting  at  first. 

Great. 

Scarlet  eruption. 

More  swollen,  red,  and  painfuL 

Slight. 

Goat  loose,  tongue  red,  strawberry 

appearance. 
Seldom. 
More  rapid. 
More  frequent 
Does  not. 

Seldom. 

Dropsy. 
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Diphtheria. 

Epidemic. 
Gontagioas. 

Chief  seat  above  the  glottis. 
Exudate  extending  to  larynx. 
Croupy  symptoms  later. 
Asthenic. 

Danger  fr6m  saffocation  and  sys- 
temic poisoning. 


Crimp. 

Sporadic. 

Not. 

Below. 

Beginning  there. 

Earlier — first. 

More  sthenic. 

From  suffocation  chiefly. 


Diphtheria. 

Tormlitis. 

Fever  asthenic. 

Sthenic. 

Swelling  at  first  slight. 

More. 

Pain  slight. 

More  severe. 

Difficulty  of  swallowing  not  usu- 

More. 

ally  great. 

Suppuration  seldom. 

Frequent. 

Membrane  marked. 

SUght 

Diphtheria. 

More  confined  to  throat. 
Exudate  marked. 
No  erysipelas  of  skin. 


Erysipelas  of  Throat.^ 

More  diffused — ^redder. 

Not. 

Skin  usually  involved. 


The  prevailing  diseases  will  aid  in  determining  the  nature  of  loss 
distinctly  marked  cases. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  high  authority  in  the  profession  make 
no  distinction  between  diphtheria  and  croup  ;  but  that  an  inflamma- 
tion occurs  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a 
false  membrane,  which  is  not  the  specific  diphtheritic  membrane,  and 
is  not  accompanied  by  the  other  diphtheritic  conditions,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  and  I  cannot  question  that  a  distinction  should  be  made. 
Yet  I  must  confess  that  for  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  not  seen 
such  cases  as  I  saw  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  more  years  ago,  entirely 
free  from  diphtheritic  phenomena. 

The  Pathological  changes  of  structure  necessary  to  diphtheria  are 
limited  to  the  inflamed  parts  which  have  been  described.  In  most 
cases  the  affected  parts  are  more  or  less  congested,  swollen,  and  infil- 
trated with  inflammatory  exudates.  Generally  these  changes  are 
comparatively  superficial,   but  occasionally  they  are    more    deeply 
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seated,  and  then  snppnration  in  different  points  may  occur  and 
abscesses  may  form.  The  diphtheritic  inflammation,  however,  does 
not  tend  to  phlegmonous  suppuration,  and  such  results  are  compara- 
tively rare.  The  hypersemia  and  other  changes  of  the  mucous  surface 
are  accompanied  with  a  thin  mucous  exudate  at  first,  soon  forming 
into  an  opaque  layer,  which  increases  by  additional  exudation  upon 
its  under  surface  and  margins,  and  this  material  is  attached  to  the 
mucous  surface  partly  by  its  tenacity  and  partly  by  prolongations 
dipping  into  the  follicles.  At  first  this  false  membrane  consists 
chiefly  of  the  proliferated  and  changed  epithelial  cells,  which  are  apt, 
from  the  shrinking  of  their  protoplasm,  to  become  stellate,  and  cloudy 
in  appearance.  This  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  pharynx,  is 
the  permanent  condition  of  the  exudate.  In  other  instances,  espe- 
cially in  the  air-passages,  a  fibrinous  exudation  takes  place  ;  mingling 
witli  it,  however,  will  be  found  leucocytes  and  corpuscular  bodies, 
epithelium,  blood,  and  pus;  but  soon  these  corpuscular  elements  dis- 
appear, some,  probably,  by  elongating  into  fibres,  others  by  destruc- 
tive transformations,  and  a  fibrinous  network  of  more  firm  consistence 
constitutes  the  ordinary  false  membrane  of  diphtheritic  croup. 

In  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  the  membrane  where  blood  and  pus 
corpuscles  are  more  abundant,  bacteria  are  at  least  generally  pres- 
ent, and  also,  as  already  stated,  they  have  often  been  found  in  the 
tissues  beneath.  When  suppuration  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the  in- 
flamed mucous  membrane,  the  false  membrane  becomes  more  readily 
detached. 

When  the  air-passages  are  seriously  obstructed  the  lungs  are  apt 
to  be  collapsed  in  parts,  especially  where  the  exudate  extends  into  the 
bronchial  ramifications,  and  lobular  pneumonia  not  unfrequently 
takes  place. 

The  kidneys  are  sometimes  found  enlarged  and  somewhat  pale, 
and,  under  the  microscope,  fatty  deposits  may  be  found  in  the  renal 
cells,  and  hyaline  casts  are  seen  in  some  of  the  tubules. 

In  ''malignant"  cases,  hemorrhagic  infiltrations  are  found  in 
Tarious  organs  and  under  mucous  and  serous  membranes ;  and  as  in 
other  severe  forms  of  fever,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  some- 
times presents  granular  or  fatty  changes. 

The  blood  is,  doubtless,  seriously  changed  in  its  properties,  though 
its  physical  changes  are  not  always  distinctly  marked  post  mortem. 

The  specific  character  of  diphtheria,  its  dependence  upon  a  poison, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  positive  character  of  that  poison  has  not 
been  demonstrated,  and  its  mode  of  action  in  producing  such  serious 
results  is  unknown.  The  theory  that  the  bacteria  have  to  do  in  the 
caosation  is  certainly  plausible,  and  probably  true ;  but  it  lacks  posi- 
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tive  proof.  It  is,  however,  declared  that  these  bacterial  parasites 
invade  the  brain,  cord,  and  nerves,  causing  rupture  of  small  vessels 
and  slight  hemorrhagic  effusions,  and  this  and  the  changes  consequent 
upon  it  may  account  for  the  paralysis  and  some  other  symptoms 
observed. 

The  particular  cause  of  the  paralysis,  however,  coming  on  after 
the  other  symptoms  disappear — whether  from  the  original  poison  still 
lingering  in  the  system,  or  from  some  new  element  produced  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  from  some  change  effected  in  the  tissues 
by  the  process  of  the  fever,  or  from  the  action  of  the  parasites — is  not 
positively  known.  The  lesion,  however  produced,  or  whatever  its 
exact  nature  may  be,  seems  located  in  the  nerve-centres  and  nerves 
which  control  muscular  motion  and  sensibility,  rather  than  in  those 
affecting  nutrition  or  intellection. 

Diphtheria,  though  usually  appearing  as  a  distinct  and  independ- 
ent disease,  attacking  persons  in  previous  health,  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  other  affections.  It  may  occur  during  the  course  of 
measles,  small-pox,  typhus,  typhoid,  and  puerperal  fevers.  It  has 
analogies  to  scarlatina,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  materies  morbi 
of  the  above  infectious  diseases  favors  the  development  and  activity  of 
the  diphtheritic  poison.  At  any  rate,  the  presence  of  these  affections 
does  not  prevent  the  action  of  the  cause  of  diphtheria,  and  we  have  in 
this  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  two  specific  poisons  may  opcorate 
upon  the  system  at  the  same  time. 

TBEATMEITT. 

The  preventive  treatment  here,  as  in  all  other  infectious,  con- 
tagious, or  zymotic  diseases,  requires  particular  attention ;  and  the 
same  principles  apply,  and  the  same  general  measures  are  required  as 
in  the  other  diseases  of  this  class  which  have  been  discussed.  Cleanli- 
ness, ventilation,  and  the  observance  of  all  hygienic  regulations  as 
to  the  prevention  of  outbreaks ;  and  isolation,  disinfection,  cleanliness, 
and  ventilation  to  prevent  its  spread  are  imperatively  demanded. 

The  curative  treatment  is  general  or  local ;  antidotal  or  sympto- 
matic ;  of  the  primary  disease,  or  of  the  sequelae. 

There  is  no  general  specific  antidote — no  known  medicine  which, 
when  administered,  is  certain  to  neutralize  the  poison  and  arrest  the 
disease — and  yet  there  are  some  grounds  for  the  belief  that  certain 
articles  diminish  the  activity  of  the  poison  and  abate  its  effects,  if  they 
do  not  entirely  destroy  it,  or  fully  prevent  its  action. 
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The  remedies  most  used  with  a  view  to  antidotal  effects  are  local 
applications  to  the  seat  of  the  specific  inflammation  and  exudate. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  bacteria  are  concerned  in  the  causa- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  that  they  abound  most  in  the  exudate  and 
the  immediate  parts  producing  it,  spreading  from  these  points  as  from 
a  focus,  penetrating  the  tissues,  passing  into  the  blood,  and  poison- 
ing the  whole  system ;  or  that  some  poisonous  material  is  produced 
locally  which  by  absorption  causes  general  sepfcic  effects,  the  object 
of  local  treatment  is  to  destroy  these  parasites,  or  the  septic  mate- 
rial, whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  present ;  to  abate  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  to  prevent  absorption  and  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  and 
tissues. 

This  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  causation  seems  to 
me  to  be  based  upon  evidence  sufficient  not  only  to  justify,  but  to 
demand  efforts  for  accomplishing  these  objects,  and  in  my  judgment 
such  local,  antidotal  treatment  is  of  much  importance. 

The  local  inflammation  is  peculiar  and  specific,  and  needs  to  be 
not  merely  abated,  but,  if  possible,  arrested  by  removing  its  cause ; 
and  as  it  is  quite  different,  it  should  be  distinguished  from  the  process 
of  repair  which  follows  this  and  other  lesions.  Though  there  is  an 
indication  for  arresting  the  specific  inflammatory  action,  yet  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  false  membrane  is  most  easily  separated 
from  the  mucous  surface  by  the  process  of  suppuration,  and  that  the 
pus  discharged  tends  to  prevent  septic  absorption.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  an  object  to  promote  this  process  while  the  local  disease  con- 
tinues. 

Various  local  remedies  have  been  recommended  for  accomplishing 
the  different  objects  deemed  desirable. 

Bretonneau,  to  whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  the  first  sys- 
tematic account  of  modem  diphtheria,  recommended  caustics — partic- 
ularly the  strong  mineral  acids  mingled  with  honey — ^for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  false  membrane  and  changing  the  action  of  the  sur- 
face beneath ;  and  the  caustic  treatment,  more  frequently  substituting 
nit  of  silver  for  the  nitric  acid  advised  by  Bretonneau,  has  been 
extensively  followed.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  in  much 
less  favor  than  formerly,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  abandoned.  The 
fungi  are  too  deep  and  too  much  diffused  to  be  effectually  reached 
by  these  applications,  and  they  have  often  been  found  to  increase  the 
local  suffering  without  compensating  benefits.  The  dissolving  of  the 
false  membrane  chemically  might  of  itself  be  desirable,  but  this  can- 
not be  done  without  producing  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  living 
tiflBoes. 

Astringents  are  less  objectionable,  and  may  be  used ;  but  their  effi- 
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cacy  is  not  great,  and  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  important 
Remedies. 

In  high  inflammatory  conditions,  with  much  local  heat  and  swell- 
ing, ice  may  be  applied  externally  to  the  neck,  and  bits  may  be  re- 
peatedly taken  into  the  mouth,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  throat 
with  decided  advantage — abating  the  inflammation,  and  particularly 
relieving  the  pain  of  swallowing.  This  is  palliative,  diminishing  the 
effects,  rather  than  antidotal,  operating  upon  the  cause  ;  and  yet  the 
cold  may  diminish  the  activity  of  the  morbid  germs.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  palliative,  and  more  radically  curative  results  are  produced 
by  the  same  agents ;  and  when  such  actions  are  combined,  the  remedy 
is  doubly  indicated.  In  the  more  persistent  and  less  actively  inflam- 
matory glandular  swellings,  oily  embrocations,  or  in  still  more  sub- 
acute or  chronic  cases,  iodine  liniment  may  be  useful. 

Covering  the  membranous  patches  with  a  pellicle  of  the  ethereal 
tinct.  of  tolu,  so  as  to  exclude  oxygen,  has  been  recommended,  and 
has  been  thought  to  prevent  spreading.  This  may  be  useful,  and 
would  probably  be  innocent  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  other  and 
more  efficient  means. 

Steaming  the  throat  early  in  the  attack  promotes  secretion,  which 
tends  to  wash  away  the  parasites,  and  certainly  to  soothe  the  irrita- 
tion and  abate  inflammation :  and  later  in  the  disease,  when  the  mem- 
brane is  adherent,  it  tends  to  promote  suppuration,  and  thus  pro- 
motes its  removal  and  the  prevention  of  septic  absorption.  Whatever 
else  is  done,  steaming,  frequent  and  repeated,  from  the  relief  of  pres- 
ent suffering  which  it  so  generally  affords,  and  from  the  hope  of  more 
radical  benefit  which  it  offers,  should  bo  thoroughly  practiced. 

Simple  water  may  be  used,  or  it  may  be  variously  medicated  to 
meet  different  indications  ;  and  the  methods  of  its  application  are  vari- 
ous. Heating  and  atomizing  instruments  are  convenient  and  efficient, 
but  are  not  always  at  hand  ;  and  a  vessel  of  hot  water  with  a  funnel, 
a  coffee-pot  with  its  spout,  or  a  pitcher  with  a  funnel  of  paper  over 
it,  may  readily  be  extemporized,  and  where  the  patient  is  old  enough 
to  co-operate  with  the  nurse  in  its  use,  these  simple  arrangements  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  steam  is  best  used  at  a  temperatui*e  of  from 
113°  to  122°  F. 

Cohen  advises  that  the  room  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
75°,  and  that  the  air  of  the  apartment  be  constantly  filled  with  steam 
by  keeping  hot  water  exposed,  or  by  some  other  means.  Some  advise 
a  tent,  under  which  the  patient  may  be  kept,  where  the  steam  may  be 
more  thoroughly  applied  without  having  the  air  of  the  whole  room  so 
thoroughly  saturated.  The  continued  breathing  of  the  water-laden 
air  tends  to  prevent  the  exudate  from  drying  down  and  forming  a 
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firm  membrane,  and  promotes  its  expulsion.     It  will  not,  however, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  the  more  actiye  steaming. 

To  further  prevent  septic  changes  and  poisonous  absorption,  somo 
of  the  various  antiseptic  applications  should  be  made  use  of.  These 
may  be  applied  upon  a  swab  or  brush,  by  means  of  gargles,  by  insuf- 
flation, or  by  atomizers  and  inhalations.  With  a  patient  of  sufficient 
age  and  intelligence  to  manage  them,  gargles  are  perhaps  safest,  and, 
on  the  whole,  best. 

Numerous  antiseptic  applications  have  been  advised  and  made  use 
ol  Chlorine,  carbolic  acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  sulphurous 
acid,  the  hyposulphites,  salicylic  acid,  iodine,  bromine,  and  chloral 
hydrate,  are  those  most  to  be  relied  upon.  The  following  are  among 
the  best  forms  of  prescriptions  for  these  purposes  : 

5     Dilute  Chlorine  Water 5iij 

Alcohol 3j 

M.    For  a  gargle. 

B     Carbolic  Acid grs.  ij  or  more 

Water 3j 

M.    For  a  gargle. 

IJ     Permanganate  of  Potash grs.  ii j 

Water 5j 

M. 
This  may  be  used  once  or  twice  an  hour,  and   when  the  patient 
is  unable  to  gargle,  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  may  be  injected  into  the 
throat  with  a  syringe.     Almost  any  child,  if  encouraged,  will  eject  it.   . 

3     Hyposulphite  of  Soda  or  Magnesia 3J-3ij 

Water jj 

M. 
Use  in  same  way. 

A  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  strong  as  can  be  well  borne, 
cautiously  used,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  parasiticides  and  anti- 
aeptics. 

Q     Salicylic  Acid 3j 

Alcohol 38S 

Water Jvii j 

M. 

Use  freely  as  a  gargle. 
21 
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B     Salicylic  Acid 3j 

Alcohol gtts.  X 

Water 3] 

M. 
Apply  with  a  swab  or  soft  brush. 

Or,  the  throat  may  be  touched  with  a  moist  camel's-hair  brush 
dipped  in  the  pure  acid ;  or,  a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid  and  gly- 
cerine, of  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  may  be  applied  after  washing  out 
the  throat.  Half  an  ounce  of  glycerine  will  dissolve  half  a  drachm  of 
salicylic  acid,  if  heated.  Some  of  the  acid  will  be  deposited  on  cooling, 
but  it  will  redissolve  on  heating.  It  may  be  used  with  warm  water. 
Five  grains  of  the  salicylic  acid  to  a  drachm  of  glycerine  can  be  given 
alone  or  with  a  little  cream,  and  will  act  locally  on  the  throat  as  a 
germicide,  and  upon  the  system  generally  as  an  antipyretic. 

H     Tinct.  of  Iodine Sss 

Water Ivr 

M. 
Cautiously  use  as  a  gargle. 

Various  mixtures,  of  different  ingredients,  are  advised  by  different 
practitioners.     As  specimens : 

3     Liquor  of  Permanganate  of  Potash 5j 

Chlorate  of  Potash 3j8s 

Water Jviij 

M. 

For  a  gargle. 

As  another  disinfectant,  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  applied  by  insuf- 
flation or  blowing  through  a  tube  or  quill  into  the  throat,  is  strongly 
recommended  by  some  ;  and  M.  Jaccoud  reports  nineteen  consecutive 
cases  successfully  treiit^d  in  this  way.  The  sulphur  is  also  recom- 
mended to  be  given  internally. 

When  the  nostrils  are  the  seat  of  the  exudate,  there  is  more  danger 
of  absorption  than  from  other  parts ;  and  steaming  is  less  effectual, 
as  it  cannot  so  well  be  applied  to  the  nasal  membrane.  Here  the  dis- 
infecting fluids  should  be  used  with  a  syringe  frequently  and  thor- 
oughly, every  hour  or  two,  and  so  as  to  secure  as  complete  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  as  possible.  The  following  is  recommended  as  an 
injection  for  this  purpose  :  1^  Carbolic  Acid,  gtts.  xxjv  ;  Glycerine, 
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lij ;  Water,  5vj.  M.  The  steaming,  notwithstanding  these  appli- 
cations, must  be  kept  up  as  thoroughly  as  may  be,  without  disturb- 
ing too  much  the  patient's  rest. 

I  am  aware  that  various  caustic  and  astringent  ari:icles  have  much^ 
authority  in  their  favor,  and,  used  at  an  early  period,  before  the 
poisonous  germs  have  penetrated  deeply,  they  may  destroy  them  and 
arrest  the  process  of  the  disease.  But  in  order  that  such  a  result 
shall  follow,  they  must  be  used  not  only  early,  but  so  as  to  reach 
every  part  of  the  diseased  surface,  and  must  act  with  sufficient  power 
to  destroy  the  organisms  against  which  they  are  directed.  This,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  especially  in  struggling  and  resisting  children,  is 
impossible ;  and  the  caustics  have  so  often  failed  in  their  object, 
while  inflicting  mischief  by  their  violent  effects  upon  the  tissues, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  more  active  ones  should  be  dispensed  with. 
Astringents,  as  already  stated,  arc  less  dangerqns,  but  also  less  effi- 
cient ;  and  while  they  may  do  some  good,  and  should  not  therefore 
be  condemned,  they  are  less  efficient  than  those  more  particularly 
antiseptic  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  following  mixture,  recommended  by  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith,  to 
be  applied  to  the  fauces  by  a  camel's-hair  brush,  is  thought  to  have  a 
decided  effect  not  only  in  converting  the  false  membrane  into  an 
inert  mass,  but  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  movements  of  the  swarming 
bacteria. 

5  Carbolic  Acid,  gtts.  viij  ;  Liquid  Sulphate  of  Iron,  3ij  or  iij ; 
Glycerine,  5j.  M.  Use  two  or  three  times  a  day,  between  spraying, 
where  that  process  is  thought  advisable. 

Perhaps  no  article  as  an  astringent  and  probable  antiseptic  has 
been  more  extensively  used  than  the  muriated  tinct.  of  iron,  applied 
to  the  part  in  full  strength  or  diluted ;  and  it  is  almost  an  equal 
favorite  for  internal  use.  That  it  is  often  useful  both  as  a  local  and 
general  remedy,  general  experience  will  not  allow  us  to  deny  ;  but 
whether  it  is  the  best  remedy  for  either  purpose  there  are  differences 
of  opinion.  While  its  usefulness  is  acknowledged  its  superiority  is 
questioned. 

For  checking  the  odor  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  false 
membrane,  the  insufflation  of  a  powder  composed  of  one  part  of 
Balicylic  acid  and  seven  of  bismuth  is  said  to  be  efficient. 

Lime-water  has  considerable  power  in  acting  chemically  upon  the 
false  membrane,  rendering  it  more  diffluent  and  more  easily  detached, 
and  is  strongly  recommended  as  a  local  application  in  different  stages 
of  the  disease. 

Jaocoud  strongly  recommends  ^^Nolle's  Mixture."  It  is  com- 
posed as  follows : 
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B     Lime-Waier from  120  to  300  parts. 

Sol  at  ion  of  Perehloride  of  Iron. .  .2  to     8     ^^ 

Phenic  Acid from  0.6  to     1  part 

Honev  of  Boees 30  jMurts. 

iL 

Aeconiing  to  its  liquiditv  it  may  be  used  as  a  gargle  or  with  a 
swab.  Dilated  with  six  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  water^  he  recom- 
mends its  use  internally  in  spoonfal  doses  once  in  two  to  four  hoars. 

As  already  intimated,  the  Tarions  disinfectants  and  astringents 
may  be  used  by  inhalation,  or  may  be  applied  to  the  throat  by  an 
atomizer.  The  strength  of  solutions  for  this  purpose  must  be  varied 
in  different  eases,  but  will  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
gargles,  prescriptions  for  which  hare  already  been  given. 

As  other  specimens  of  prescriptions  for  inhalation  by  atomization — 

K     Salicylic  Acid,  5ss  ;  Glycerine.  Sj  ;  Lime- Water,  Sviij.     M. 

R  Carbolic  Acid,  gtts.  ixiij  ;  Glycerine^  5ij ;  Lime- Water, 
5vj.  M. 

H  Carbolic  Acid,  gtts.  xxxij  ;  Chlorate  of  Potash,  3iij  ;  Glycer- 
ine. 5iij ;  Water,  5v.     M.     (Prof.  J.  L.  Smith.) 

Dr.  C.  E.  Biilington,  of  New  York,  who  claims  to  have  had  a  very 
large  and  successful  experience  in  this  disease,  strongly  advises  the 
following  coifrse  of  treatment,  chiefly  directed  to  the  local  con- 
dition : 

K  Clilorate  of  Potash,  aij  ;  Glycerine,  5ss :  Lime- Water,  Sijss. 
M.  Toa-spoonful  for  a  child  ever}-  half  hour.  Or,  IJ  Tinct.  Chlo- 
ride of  Iron,  3j ;  Glycerine  and  Water,  of  each  5j.  Dose  the  same. 
Thi^  lajsi  is  not  always  applicable. 

Spniy  the  throat  very  often  by  the  hand  atomizer,  with  5  Car- 
lH>lii»  Acid,  Tiix ;  Lime- Water,  5iv.  M.  In  l>ad  cases  wash  the 
alTiH'toii  part  often  by  a  s\Tinge,  with  a  weak  tepid  solution  of  com- 
uuu\  siilt.  Ho  condemns  alcohol  as  overwhelming  rather  than  sus- 
tain in^;,  ami  urges  great  care  and  exact  compliance  with  directions  in 
thi»  use  i>f  the  above  means,  and  to  carefullv  avoid  irritation. 

'ri\o  I'art^ful,  systematic,  and  unremitting  use  of  these  local  means, 
in»iueiinu»s  n^nioving  very  gently  such  a(*cumulations  as  may  be  pos- 
:iible  witlioiit  irritating  the  living  parts,  so  as  to  bring  the  antiseptics 
iiiort'  thortuiirhlv  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  will  do  much  toward 
«utis»;»iin,i:  tlio  st^verity  of  the  di:«ease  and  diminishing  its  danger. 

Tbo  exudate  apjvaring  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  especially  in 
iluKhvn,  is  particularly  dangerous  from  its  so  frequently  producing 
MiiT»v:Uion,  It  is  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  restrict  the  extension 
\»f  \\w  nieuibrane  downward  by  any  local  means,  and  antiseptic  and 
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especially  caustic  measures  cannot  be  effectually  and  safely  applied  to 
the  internal  surface  of  a  child's  larynx. 

When  suffocation  is  threatened,  there  is  an  indication  for  removing 
the  membrane.  There  are  three  ways  for  attempting  this,  viz.,  me- 
chanically, chemically,  and  by  tracheotomy.  With  an  angular,  blunt 
brush,  aided  by  the  laryngoscope,  the  membrane  may  sometimes  be 
caught  by  it  near  the  glottis,  and  with  a  rapid  rotary  motion  portions 
may  be  removed.  The  procedure  is  a  difficult  one,  and  a  failure  to 
accomplish  much  in  this  manner,  in  the  case  of  children  especially, 
would  be  the  rule.  A  trial,  however,  would  be  justified  where  suffo- 
cation was  imminent,  other  means  having  failed,  and  when  the  last 
resort,  tracheotomy,  is  dreaded.  The  other  mechanical  method  is  by 
inducing  vomiting,  in  which  act  a  loosened  membrane  is  sometimes 
expelled.  This  effect  will  be  aided  by  the  nausea  which  precedes  the 
cmesis  and  induces  a  free  and  more  liquid  secretion  from  the  throat, 
and  by  the  process  of  steaming,  which  will  at  least  moisten  the  parts, 
and  has,  moreover,  a  tendency  to  induce  suppuration,  the  most  effect- 
ual means  for  separating  the  false  membrane. 

The  inhalation  of  the  spray  of  organic  acids  and  of  the  alkalies 
has  some  chemical  effect  in  softening  the  false  membrane.  The 
lactic  acid,  of  the  strength  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  is  recom- 
mended to  be  used  in  spray  by  the  atomizer.  Lime-water  is  thought 
to  be  still  more  efficient  inhaled  in  the  &ime  way.  In  the  absence  of 
an  atomizer,  hot  water  may  be  poured  upon  unslacked  lime  in  a 
pitcher,  and  the  fumes,  as  they  arise,  may  be  directed  to  the  part  by  a 
newspaper  or  a  towel  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  funnel. 

A  spray  solution  of  six  ounces  of  lime-water  with  fifteen  minims  of 
carbolic  acid,  to  be  used  with  an  atomizer,  is  recommended  for  the 
game  purpose. 

A  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  carb.  of  soda  of  the  strength 
of  3j  to  5j  of  water  may  have  some  solvent  effect.  None  of  these 
means,  however,  are  reliable.  These  preparations  cannot  l)e  applied 
witli  sufficient  freedom  and  constancy  to  secure  very  marked  results. 

The  last  resort  is  to  traclieotomy,  when  suffocation  is  speedily 
threatened.  The  conditions  for  the  success  of  this  o|>eration,  it  can 
readily  be  understood,  are  most  unfavorable.  Few  would  feel  justified 
in  resorting  to  so  severe  a  procedure  until  so  much  obstruction  to  res- 
piration had  occurred  as  to  show  suffocation  to  l>e  inevitable  without 
it  By  this  time  the  disease  has  a<lvanced,  and  the  system  has  already 
suffered  shock.  Diphtheria  is  a  general  as  well  as  a  local  diseane,  and 
the  suffocation  is  not  the  only  condition  threatening  life.  The  exudate 
may  continue  to  form,  and  to  extend  down  the  bronchi.  The  opera- 
tion itself  is  an  additional  shock.    Experience  has  proved  that,  in  a 
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large  proportion  of  cases,  death  follows,  thoagh  relief  to  the  obstmcted 
breathing  is  obtained.  Yet  the  operation  is  sometimes  succesafal. 
Indeed  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  it,  and  the  procedure  is  not 
only  justified  but  demanded  where  the  disease  is  chiefly  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  and  other  means  have  failed  to  arrest  the 
formation  of  the  membrane,  or  effect  its  expulsion,  and  where  the 
respiration  is  becoming  more  and  more  obstmcted  without  reasonable 
hope  of  avoiding  suffocation.  Though  its  performance  unnecessarily 
would  bo  an  error,  the  operation  may  be  delayed  too  long.  Some  rec- 
ommend that  it  should  be  resorted  to  whenever  there  is  recession  of 
the  chest  walls  indicating  obstruction  to  inspiration.  It  seems  hardly 
proper  to  lay  down  a  positive  rule  to  this  effect.  All  the  conditions 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  a  sound  judgment  is  demanded  here, 
as  in  so  many  cases  in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  As  the  opera- 
tion is  a  surgical  one,  its  details  will  not  be  here  described.  It  is 
proper  however  to  say  that  in  its  performance  the  surgeon's  work  has 
commenced,  not  ended.  The  tube  must  be  watched  and  changed,  and 
cleared  as  may  be  required.  Medicated  inhalations  may  take  place 
through  it.  Some  recommend  dispensing  with  the  tube  entirely — 
making  an  opening  in  the  trachea,  and  holding  the  lips  apart  by 
hooks,  adhesive  plasters,  and  various  contrivances.  This,  experience 
may  show  to  be  an  improvement,  as  the  tube  in  the  trachea  is  cer- 
tainly a  source  of  irritation.  If  this  can  be  avoided,  while  freedom  to 
the  breathing  is  secured,  the  result  must  be  more  favorable. 

The  local  means  which  have  been  described,  though  occupying  an 
important  place  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  must  not  supersede 
general  measures. 

Constitutional  treatment  must  not  he  neglected.  It  is  perhaps  too 
much  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  underrate  the  value  of  all 
treatment  in  specific  diseases  that  run  a  course,  and  for  which  we 
know  of  no  positive  and  certain  antidotes.  Though  such  diseases 
may  not  be  completely  arrested,  they  may  nevertheless,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  antidoted,  their  severity  diminished,  and  their  course  abbre- 
viated. Such  certainly  is  the  case  in  many  instances,  at  least,  in 
cholera — perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  the  specific  diseases — and 
such  I  believe  is  the  case  in  diphtheria. 

From  the  large  number  of  remedies  which  have  been  recommended 
and  rejected  in  turn,  the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  none  of  them 
can  be  of  much  value — and  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  remedy  has 
been  discovered  nor  method  devised,  which  is  always,  or  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  severe  cases,  successful.  It  is  therefore  proper  to 
speak  with  becoming  caution  and  reservation  of  the  efficacy  of  any 
measures  :  and  yet  my  own  observation  and  experience  have  given  me 
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mnch  copfidence  in  the  utility  of  the  oourse  of  general  treatment  that 
I  shall  advise. 

The  jQrst  indication  here,  as  in  all  diseases  depending  upon  specific 
poisons,  is  to  antidote  the  poison.  As  already  intimated,  we  know  of 
DO  remedy  which  is  certain  to  produce  this  effect.  There  are  various 
articles  which  when  brought  in  contact  with  bacteria  in  sufficient 
concentration  destroy  their  vitality ;  but  it  may  be  impossible  to  so 
saturate  the  system  with  these  articles  as  to  bring  them  in  contact 
with  the  organisms  in  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  them,  without 
injury  to  the  patient ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  such  articles  may  destroy  some  and  diminish  the  activity  or  the 
production  of  others,  so  as  to  produce  an  antidotal  effect,  though  it 
be  imperfect 

The  leading  articles  supposed  to  have  such  effects,  and  to  be 
capable  of  such  use  are,  quinine,  salicylic  acid,  sulpho-carbolate  of 
soda,  and  alcohol.  The  positive  or  the  comparative  value  of  these 
remedies  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine.  From  the  different 
degrees  of  severity  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  at  different  times  and  in 
different  localities,  and  from  the  great  differences  in  individual  cases 
in  the  same  epidemic,  reported  successes  or  failures  are  unreliable 
guides.  Many  epidemics  and  cases  are  malignant,  and  not  amenable 
to  treatment  by  any  known  means  ;  others  are  mild  and  will  recover 
without  treatment,  or  even  under  treatment  that  is  bad.  Yet  here, 
as  in  other  cases,  however  much  we  may  be  guided  by  general  prin- 
ciples, experience  is  the  test  to  which  all  practice  must  be  brought. 
However  discouraging  this  view  may  be  to  searchers  for  the  truth, 
and  however  little  consoling  and  helpful  to  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  the  lives  of  diphtheritic  patients  thrown  upon  them, 
it  is  the  only  one  that  expresses  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 

Each  practitioner,  after  reviewing  the  literature  of  the  disease, 
after  considering  what  is  known  of  its  causes,  its  phenomena,  and  its 
nature,  and  especially  after  he  has  had  personal  observation  and 
experience,  must  determine  for  himself  the  particular  course  to  be 
pursued.  Experience  is  the  chief  guide,  and  yet  reports  of  local  and 
limited  experience  are  unreliable.  It  now  remains  to  state  briefly  the 
course  of  general  treatment  in  which,  in  my  judgment,  most  confi- 
dence is  to  be  placed. 

As  diphtheria  is  unquestionably  a  disease  attended  with  marked 
depression  and  weakness,  all  unnecessary  debilitating  measures  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  The  patient  should  be  placed  under  the  most 
favorable  hygienic  conditions  of  pure  air,  proper  temperature,  and 
cleanliness,  and  as  much  nourishing  food  as  can  be  digested  and 
appropriated  should  be  administered  regularly,  and  not  at  too  long 
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intervals.  Though  at  the  very  onset,  if  the  health  and  appetite  have 
been  previously  good,  little  food  may  be  required  for  the  first  day  or 
80,  its  administration  should  soon  be  insisted  upon,  and  continued 
throughout  the  disease.  Milk,  farinaceous  preparations,  and  beef-tea 
must  be  the  staples ;  but  rare,  tender,  and  disintegrated  meat  may  be 
added  in  moderate  quantity  when  the  stomach  can  bear  it 

While  antidotal  treatment  aims  at  the  destruction  or  elimination 
of  the  poison,  symptomatic  treatment  has  for  its  object  the  allaying 
of  constitutional  disturbance,  the  remedying  of  different  complica- 
tions and  special  symptoms,  and  keeping  up  the  strength  so  as  to 
enable  the  patient  to  resist  the  disease.  It  is  quite  possible,  that,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  same  means  may  tend  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  both  these  leading  objects.  When  a  patient  is  seen  early  in 
the  attack,  as  a  rule,  an  anodyne,  diaphoretic  and  mild  mercurial 
combined,  should  be  given ;  for  an  adult,  a  Dover's  powder  (twelve 
to  eighteen  grains),  and  blue  mass  (four  to  eight  grains).  The  throat 
should  be  thoroughly  steamed — hops  and  vinegar  are  perhaps  the 
best.  (See  the  method  described  for  tonsilitis.)  The  anodyne  and 
alterative  should  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  laxative  (a  saline  or 
castor-oil)  in  a  sufficient  dose  to  clear  the  alimentary  canal  of  all 
accumulations,  but  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  strength.  Then  the 
patient  should  be  put  upon  quinine  and  chlorate  of  potash — ^from 
three  to  five  grains  of  quinine,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  the 
chlorate,  for  an  adult,  and  proportionate  doses  for  a  child,  repeated 
once  in  from  three  to  four  hours,  and  steadily  persevered  with  while 
the  disease  continues,  or  at  least  for  several  days.  It  might  be  sus- 
pended and  alternated  with  other  treatment,  if  thought  best.  Should 
the  clilorate  of  potash  evidently  irritate  the  stomach,  the  quantity 
should  be  diminished ;  or  it  might  be  given  in  some  bland  fluid 
largely  diluted.  Often  it  will  be  best,  when  the  stomach  is  at  all  irri- 
table, to  give  the  quinine  by  itself,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  morphine,  giving  the  chlorate  largely  diluted  as  a  drink. 
If  there  be  much  pain  or  restlessness,  an  anodyne — morphine,  or 
some  form  of  opium,  is  most  reliable — may  be  given  from  time  to 
time  as  required.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  the  mildest 
means,  generally  by  enemas;  and  the  local  means,  already  described, 
faithfully  persevered  with. 

If  there  be  much  irritation  of  the  stomach  the  chlorate  may  be 
omitted,  and  tlie  irritation  should  be  allayed  by  effervescing  draughts, 
sinapisms  over  the  epigastrium — not  retained  too  long — and  possibly 
morphine  in  more  decided  doses.  If  there  is  diarrhoea,  it  should  be 
restrained  by  opiatcij  and  astringents,  and  whatever  distressing  symp- 
toms may  arise  should  be  relieved  by  appropriate  means.     In  my 
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judgment  the  quinine  tends  to  diminish  inflammation^  exudation, 
and  fever  ;  to  equalize  the  circulation  and  allay  suffering ;  and,  in 
short,  while  it  abates  morbid  processes,  it  sustains  vital  activities ; 
and  there  seems  to  me  reason  to  believe,  that,  at  the  same  time,  it 
exerts  an  antidotal  effect  upon  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease. 
That  it  antidotes  most  effectually  the  cause  of  malarial  fever  is  well 
known ;  that  it  operates  similarly,  though  to  a  less  extent,  on  the 
cause  of  diphtheria,  I  believe.  At  auy  rate,  the  treatment  with  the 
quinine  and  chlorate  of  potash  (the  latter  article  improving  the 
quality  of  the  blood  and  acting  as  a  gentle  eliminative,  and,  perhaps, 
antiseptic),  is,  according  to  my  observation  and  judgment,  the  best 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  treatment  with  free  doses  of  salicylic  acid  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  some,  and  I  am  prepared  to  believe  it  may  be  useful 
—operating  perhaps  antidotally,  and  modifying  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory symptoms — but  I  have  not  seen  it  tested  in  practice  in  this 
disease. 

The  tinct.  chloride  of  iron  has  long  been  a  favorite  remedy  with 
many,  often  given  in  connection  with  quinine.  I  think  it  has  some 
virtues;  and  in  protracted  and  anaemic  cases  especially,  it  may  be 
added  to  the  quinine  with  decided  advantage. 

The  treatment  by  free  and  continuous  doses  of  alcohol  has  very 
strong  advocates,  and  nearly  as  strong  opponents.  Dr.  E.  W.  Chap- 
man, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  the  principal  champion  of  the  alcoholic 
treatment,  lie  does  not  employ  it  as  a  sustaining  remedy,  for  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  his  large  exj>erience  with  it  has  convinced  him  that 
this  effect  of  the  article  has  been  greatly  overrated,  but  as  an  antidote 
or  an  antagonizer  of  the  s];)ecial  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  ;  but 
he  gives  it  with  quinine,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say  how  much  of 
his  success,  which  is  claimed  to  be  great,  is  due  to  the  quinine,  and 
how  much  to  the  alcohol.  He  gives  these  articles  from  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  the  alcohol  in  as  large  doses  as  can  be  borne  with- 
out intoxication. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  to  it  antidotal  virtues,  nor  to  say  that 
it  has^o  soothing  or  sustaining  powers  in  the  suffering  and  depressed 
conditions  of  diphtheria  ;  but  I  have  much  less  confidence  in  its  good 
effects  than  in  those  of  quinine  and  chlorate  of  potash.  In  great 
depression  and  sinking  it  may  be  resorted  to  under  the  same  indi- 
cations and  regulations  as  in  other  diseases  of  depression  and 
exhaustion. 

The  snipho-carbolate  of  soda  has  more  recently  come  into  use,  and 
18  spoken  of  favorably  by  some.  I  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunity 
of  witnessing  its  effects  to  express  an  independent  opinion  respecting 
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it.  It  is  giyen  in  doses  oi  from  two  to  six  grains^  every  two  hours,  to 
a  child  from  one  to  three  years  old. 

The  benzoate  of  soda  is  said  to  have  been  extensively  used,  and 
with  success,  especially  in  Bussia. 

The  bromide  of  ammonium,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  fifteen  grains 
every  three  hours,  is  advised  by  Dr.  Bartholow,  from  a  belief  that 
this  salt  passes  off  chiefly  by. the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  modifies,  in  doing  so,  the  local  disease.  For  the  preven- 
tion of  the  systemic  affection  the  same  author  advises  the  liqiior 
iodinii  compositus,  one  to  five  drops  every  four  hours  ;  or  the  same, 
with  the  addition  of  half  a  part  of  carbolic  acid,  the  dose  of  this  com- 
pound being  from  one  fourth  of  a  drop  to  two  drops,  in  water,  every 
four  hours. 

Becently  jaborandi,  or  its  active  principle,  pilocarpin,  has  been 
recommended  in  diphtheria.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  witness  its 
effects  in  this  disease,  but  should  think  it  contraindicated  in  feeble 
patients  or  in  advanced  stages  of  the  affection.  At  its  early  stage  and 
in  vigorous  subjects  I  think  that  the  free  secretion  from  the  throat 
and  the  skin  which  it  produces,  might  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  I  vienture  to  say  that  in  such  cases  it  is  worthy  of  further 
trial. 

There  are  descriptions  of  many  other  special  methods  of  treatment 
to  be  found  in  the  medical  journals  of  the  day,  each  supported  by 
reports  of  success.  They  nearly  all  denounce  depleting  measures, 
and  many  of  them  also  condemn  alcoholic  medication.  Many  such 
accounts  are  worthy  of  attention,  but  too  hasty  conclusions  should 
not  be  drawn  from  them.  We  should  not  abandon  the  hope  that  the 
nature  of  this^  as  well  as  of  specific  diseases  depending  on  organic 
poisons,  parasitic  or  otherwise,  may  hereafter  be  better  understood, 
and  more  effectual  antidotes  discovered. 

For  the  paralysis  sometimes  following  diphtheria,  tonics  are  gen- 
erally advised.  Elimination,  in  my  judgment,  is  quite  as  frequently 
indicated  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  a  course  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  the 
acetate  of  potash,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  may  precede  or  accom- 
pany the  tonics.  Where  the  cure  is  long  delayed,  quinine  and  strych- 
nine, with  perhaps  electricity,  may  be  required. 


INTLUENZA,— EPIDEMIC  CATARRHAL  FEVER. 

This  is  a  typical  epidemic  disorder  of  the  general  system,  marked 
by  chillinoRs,  fever,  general  pains,  frontal  headache,  and  much  depres- 
sion of  feeling  and  strength  ;  the  chief  local  manifestation  being  a 
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catarrhal  congestion^  inflammation,  and  morbid  secretion  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  upper  air-passages  ;  but  the  disease  is  often 
accompanied  with  bronchitis,  and  sometimes  with. pneumonia,  pleu- 
ritis,  gastro-intestinal,  and  other  inflammations. 

That  the  disease  is  constitutional  or  general,  rather  than  local, 
and  should  be  placed  among  the  general  affections,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  constant  fixed  primary  local  change,  and  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  lesions  that  may 
occur.  Three  yarieties  have  been  described,  viz..  Thoracic,  Cerebral, 
and  Abdominal,  according  as  the  local  disturbance  is  greatest  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  cavities — but  the  thoracic  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent. No  distinct  history  of  this  affection  can  be  traced  beyond  the 
fifteenth  century ;  but  since  then  many  extensive  epidemics  of  it  have 
occurred,  appearing  at  different  times  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  • 

Its  causes  are  obscure.  It  has  long  been  believed  to  depend  upon 
some  atmospheric  and  telluric  influences  whose  nature  is  still  unde- 
termined. The  view  so  strongly  expressed  years  ago  by  Graves,  that 
it  depends  upon  conditions  affecting  the  surface  of  the  earth,  inde- 
pendent of  human  productions,  is  declared  by  Jaccoud  to  hold  to-day. 
But  it  has  recently  been  declared  one  of  the  most  contagious  diseases, 
and  to  have  been  frequently  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
person  to  person,  by  intercommunication.  Bristowe  affirms  that  "  its 
conveyance  has  frequently  been  traced  from  locality  to  locality  by  the 
direct  agency  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  it,  and  its  diffusion  in 
fresh  localities  from  these  infected  emigrants  as  centres.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  it  is  infectious  in  a  high  degree,  and  that  it  may  be 
imported  by  a  contagium,  which,  like  other  contagia,  is  specific,  mul- 
tiplies indefinitely  in  the  body  into  which  it  has  gained  access,  and  is 
thence  evolved  in  marvelous  abundance."'  He  therefore  rejects  the 
theories  of  telluric  and  atmospheric  influences,  and  assumes  that  its 
strictly  contagious  character  is  the  true  explanation  of  its  epidemic 
diffusion,  and  that  the  virus  is  given  off  with  the  breath.  All  agree 
that  it  has  never  been  imparted  by  inoculation  ;  that  one  attack  does 
not'prevent  subsequent  ones ;  that  its  seizures  are  not  determined  by 
age  or  sex  ;  that  season  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  it ;  that  though 
it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  carried  by  winds,  yet  that  it  has  marched 
against  the  wind  ;  that  temperature  has  no  influence ;  that  barometric 
and  hygrometric  states  have  little  effect ;  and  that  the  influence  of 
hygienic  conditions  is  not  appreciable. 

While  on  the  one  hand  it  is  declared  to  be  carried  by  persons,  as 
seen  by  the  quotation  above,  on  the  other,  Jaccoud  states  that  its 
spread  is  not  influenced  by  frequency  of  relations  of  persons,  or  by 
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channels  of  communication — ^that  thinly  settled  looalitieB,  out  of  the 
course  of  travel,  become  affected,  while  large  cities  in  the  rout«  of 
communications  escape.  Jaccoud  also  states  that  ^^  in  our  hemisphere 
influenza  travels  from  east  to  west  in  winter,  and  from  west  to  east  in 
spring.  It  has  no  ascertained  period  of  incubation,  as  persons  coming 
into  the  localities  where  it  prevails  often  take  it  at  once."  He  regards 
these  facts  as  proving  the  absence  of  contagion,  and  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  GrisoUe,  that  ^^  nothing  proves  its  contagiousness." 

By  a  purely  contagious  disease  is  properly  understood  one  in 
which  a  poison  is  generated  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick  and  communi- 
cated from  the  sick  to  the  well,  producing  the  same  affection,  and 
that  the  poison  is  produced  in  no  other  way. 

Considering  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  its  spread,  large  regions 
being  attacked  almost  simultaneously,  and  whole  countries  being  per- 
vaded in  a  short  time  by  its  presence,  it  would  seem  incredible  that 
so  much  poison  could  be  produced  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  bodies  of 
the  sick ;  and  comparing  its  spread  with  that  of  a  typical  contagious 
disease,  as  small-pox,  a  belief  in  its  exclusive  contagiousness  seems  to 
be  excluded.  That  the  poison  may  be  multiplied  in  the  body  cannot 
be  positively  denied,  but  that  this  is  its  only  source  certainly  cannot 
be  proved.  When  a  disease  is  spreading  from  place  to  place  with  such 
rapidity,  there  are  likely  to  be  many  instances  of  persons  affected  with 
it  traveling  from  the  infected  locality  to  one  soon  to  be  invaded — but 
such  coincidences  or  incidents  do  not  prove  that  the  disease  is  conveyed 
by  such  personal  communication.  One  event  following  another  does 
not  necessarily  prove  a  connection  between  them  of  cause  and  effect. 
Many  facts,  a  large  degree  of  constancy  of  relations,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  possibilities  are  required  to  establish  causation  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  facts  will 
justify  the  conclusion  that  influenza  is  contagious.  If  it  is  conta- 
gious in  any  sense,  it  seems  to  me  more  consistent  with  the  facts  to 
place  it  under  the  head  of  '^  Miasmatic  Contagious"  affections — a 
term  applied  by  Liebermeister  and  others  to  diseases  the  poisons  of 
which  may  be  produced  and  multiplied  outside  of  the  body  as  well 
as  within  it. 

The  simple  fact  is,  we  do  not  know  the  origin,  the  mode  of  multi- 
plication, or  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  produces  influenza. 
We  are  as  far  from  positive  knowledge  on  these  points  as  the  Italians 
were  when  they  supposed  the  disease  to  be  produced  by  the  influence 
of  the  stars,  and  consequently  gave  it  its  present  name. 

However  interesting  these  speculations,  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  facts.  The  disease  appears  from  time  to  time  in  localities 
and  wide-spread  regions,  independent  of  conditions  that  can  be  under- 
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stood  and  controlled.  It  varies  in  its  severity  and  particular  char- 
acter in  different  epidemics  and  in  different  individual  cases  in  the 
same  epidemic.  It  often  attacks  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  the  place  where  it  prevails. 

It  seldom  continues  in  the  same  locality  more  than  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  its  duration  is  sometimes  much  shorter.  A  similar  dis- 
ease, spreading  in  a  similar  manner,  affects  the  lower  animals — espe- 
cially the  horse — and  this  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  human 
form  of  the  malady.  In  the  horse  it  is  apt  to  be  more  severe — at  least 
to  prove  fatal  in  a  greater  proportion  of  cases — than  in  men. 

An  epidemic  of  influenza  is  sometimes  followed  by  one  of  pneu- 
monia, and  it  is  thought  to  have  some  connection  with  still  other 
epidemics;  but  as  no  constant  or  uniform  relations  have  been  observed, 
those  that  have  occasionally  occurred  have  probably  been  accidental. 

This  epizootic  in  horses  is  strikingly  similar  to  influenza  in  the 
human  subject,  both  in  its  symptoms  and  mode  of  spreading,  and 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  disease,  spreading  so  widely  and  with 
such  rapidity  as  the  epizootic,  could  be  propagated  by  intercommuni- 
cation of  horses. 

The  phenomena  and  course  of  influenza  require  further  descrip- 
tion. The  disease  commences,  as  already  stated,  by  general  febrile 
symptoms,  chills,  pains,  etc.,  and  local  symptoms  soon  supervene 
resembling  a  severe  coryza,  or  what  is  called  a  **bad  cold/'  There 
is  often  sneezing ;  the  nose,  possibly  dry  for  a  short  time,  soon  dis- 
charges, at  first,  a  watery,  scalding  fluid,  which  afterward  becomes 
more  mucous  or  muco-purulent ;  the  lining  of  the  frontal  sinus  is 
involved,  accompanied  frequently  with  severe  frontal  headache  ;  the 
eyes  are  often  injected  and  watery  ;  the  throat  is  congested  and  irri- 
tated ;  the  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  injected  and  swollen,  and  the 
voice  hoarse ;  a  cough  is  developed,  and  is  often  frequent ;  the  bron- 
chial tabes  are  generally  more  or  less  congested  and  their  secretion 
modified,  producing  sometimes  a  dry  and  sometimes  a  moist  cough  ; 
and  though  the  bronchial  affection  may  be  slight,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  upper  air-passages  not  severe,  yet  the  sense  of  depression 
may  be  great,  and  the  weakness  and  general  suffering  is  greater  than 
would  be  produced  by  a  simple  coryza  of  apparently  equal  local 
severity.  The  disease  reaches  its  height  in  ordinary  and  compara- 
tively mild  cases  in  a  few  days,  and  convalescence  gradually  takes 
pboe,  the  decline  of  the  disease  sometimes  being  accompanied  with 
a  diarrhoea,  and  often  with  a  sweat.  In  adult  persons  removed  from 
the  extremes  of  life,  in  previous  good  health,  it  is  very  seldom  danger- 
ous to  life ;  and,  in  such  cases,  never  proves  fatal  unless  there  be  more 
than  the  ordinary  complications.    In  young  children  and  old  per- 
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sons,  and  those  debilitated  by  other  diseases  or  suffering  from  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs,  it  not  unfrequently  terminates  unfavorably ;  but 
in  such  cases  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the 
capillary  bronchi,  the  lungs,  or  some  other  part. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  in  young  children  and  in  the  aged,  is  not 
unfrequent,  and  is  an  exceedingly  serious  complication.  Pneumonia 
also,  whether  lobular — which  is  most  common— or  lobar,  is  apt  to  be 
serious;  and  pleurisy,  though  more  rare,  is  attended  with  danger 
when  it  occurs.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  inflammations,  when 
of  much  severity.  These  complications  iaire  to  be  distinguished  by 
symptoms  and  signs,  which  will  be  described  when  we  come  to  dis- 
eases of  these  parts.  The  symptoms  common  to  all  fevers,  such  as 
coating  of  the  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  increased  temperature,  febrile 
urine,  etc.,  need  not  be  more  particularly  described. 

In  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  influenza  there  is  little  or  nothing 
that  is  distinctive.  The  inconstant  complications  present  appearances 
such  as  would  be  present  in  primary  affections  of  the  same  character, 
or  such  as  accompany  similar  complications  in  other  diseases. 

Hypenemiaof  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air  passages,  and 
generally  of  the  bronchial  tubes  also,  is,  however,  present.  Exuda- 
tions— mucous,  and  sometimes  bloody — into  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
common,  and  often  the  membrane  is  softened.  Sometimes  a  pulmo- 
nary congestion  is  present,  but  this  should  not  be  confounded  with 
pneumonia.  The  lung  is  of  a  dark  red  or  violet  color,  is  more  dense 
than  normal,  but  still  crepitates  on  pressure,  and  floats  in  water. 
The  parenchyma  is  somewhat  more  friable  than  normal,  and  there 
is  often  serous  infiltration  into  it,  as  in  complicated  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  and  measles.  According  to  Jaccoud,  it  resembles  the  condition 
produced  by  paralysis  of  the  vagus  nerve. 

Evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  hyperaemia,  softening,  etc., 
are  sometimes  found.  These  are  all  local  manifestations  of  a  general 
affection,  and  the  variety  in  the  lesions  does  not  account  for  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  general  disease  found  in  different  epidemics. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  when  death  occurs,  it  is  caused  by  true 
pneumonia  or  capillary  bronchitis.  In  the  latter,  false  membrane 
may  be  found  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  tubes,  or  the  bronchi 
may  be  filled  with  fibrinous  concretions  not  adherent  to  their  walls. 
These  latter  small  cylindrical  exudates  are  viscous,  elastic,  semi-trans- 
parent, though  sometimes  gray  and  opaque,  like  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane. 

The  false  membranous  casts  lining  the  bronchi  are  often  them- 
selves tubes,  admitting  the  passage  of  air  through  them  ;  the  fibrin- 
ous deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  hollow  tubes,  but  solid  cylin- 
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ders  ;  and  nnder  the  microscope  they  present  the  appearance  of  a 
mixture  of  inflammatory  fibrine  and  mucus,  some  amorphous  gran- 
ales  and  pyoid  globules  in  a  tenacious  liquid.  As  in  other  cases  of 
capillary  bronchitis,  portions  of  lung  will  be  found  collapsed,  while 
others  will  be  emphysematous.  Not  unfrequently  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  common  conditions  of  lobular  or 
lobar  pneumonia  are  present.  These  need  not  here  be  particularly 
described. 

As  further  complications,  the  lesions  of  pleuritis  and  pericarditis 
are  sometimes  found.  In  young  subjects  and  adults  fibrinous  concre- 
tions are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  heart;  but  in 
old  persons  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  vessels  is  generally  fluid  and 
dark. 

In  some  cases  the  patches  of  Peyer  have  been  found  hyperasmic 
and  tumefied,  and  other  portfons  of  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane 
are  sometimes  found  in  a  similar  state.  Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  brain  has  been  found  in  rare  cases. 

Influenza  is  distinguished  from  common  acute  catarrh,  which  in 
many  respects  it  resembles,  by  the  more  severe  general  symptoms  and 
greater  depression  with  the  same  amount  of  local  disease ;  but  it  is 
particularly  distinguished  by  its  epidemic  occurrence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  attack  it  resembles  measles  in  some  re- 
spects ;  but  the  eruption  and  other  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
latter  disease,  if  it  be  present,  will  soon  manifest  themselves. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  variable  in  different  epidemics. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  fatal  only  in  the  extremes  of  life,  and  the  percentage 
of  deaths  in  those  attacked  is  small ;  but  the  numbers  affected  are 
usually  so  great  that  the  aggregate  mortality  in  an  epidemic  becomes 
large.  In  London,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere,  tlie  numbers  of  deaths 
from  some  epidemics  of  influenza  have  exceeded  those  from  the  much 
more  frightful  epidemic  of  cholera,  because  of  the  great  difference  in 
the  numbers  attacked.  Though  so  very  few  healthy  adults  succumb 
to  it,  there  are  in  every  community  so  many  young  children  and  old 
or  sickly  and  feeble  persons  who  are  attacked,  that  the  great  mortality 
is  accounted  for. 

In  those  predisposed  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  that  disease,  particu- 
larly in  the  caseous  form,  is  apt  to  be  developed  by  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  not  only  an  interesting,  but  an  important 
and  even  formidable  disease. 

Treatment. — Though  in  mild  cases  and  in  vigorous  adult  per- 
sons the  disease  is  so  short  and  so  devoid  of  danger  that  little  treat- 
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ment  is  required,  yet  in  infante,  in  the  aged  and  the  feeble,  the  great- 
est care  in  management  is  demanded.  The  different  epidemics  and 
cases  vary  so  much  in  character  and  severity,  that  the  treatment  will 
require  to  be  varied  to  meet  the  various  indications.  Still  there  is  a 
general  resemblance  in  all  the  cases,  and  some  general  principles  of 
management  may  be  laid  down. 

As  the  great  danger  occurs  in  those  whose  vital  powers  are  low, 
and  as  the  disease  is  attended  with  depression,  debilitating  measures 
should  be  avoided.'  Still,  cases  can  be  conceived  of  where,  from  pul- 
monary complications,  the  congestion  of  the  luugs  or  the  brain  might 
be  80  great  as  to  demand  the  abstraction  of  blood  to  relieve  such 
states  on  mechanical  principles.  Revulsive  measures,  however,  would 
bo  safer,  and  should  be  thoroughly  used  when  such  congestions  exist. 
If  the  patient  be  vigorous  and  plethoric,  venesection  might  be  prac- 
ticed as  in  other  diseases  where  similar  pathological  conditions  are 
present.  In  ordinary  cases  confinement  to  the  house,  a  mild  diet, 
simple  drinks,  and  perhaps  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  to  which 
might  be  added  some  expectorant,  as  small  doses  of  ipecac,  a  gentle 
laxative  if  the  bowels  be  not  freely  open,  will  be  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired. If  there  is  much  pain  a  Dover's  powder  or  a  dose  of  morphine 
and  ipecac,  or  some  similar  anodyne,  will  give  relief.  If  the  case  be 
more  severe  in  general  symptoms,  and  especially  if  bronchitis  of  a  se- 
verer grade,  or  pneumonia,  be  threatened,  in  my  judgment,  after  per- 
haps a  laxative  if  judged  necessar}-,  quinine  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  four  to  eight  grains,  a  full  anodyne  (morphine,  Dover's  powder, 
etc.)  being  added  to  the  first  dose,  and  possibly  to  subsequent  ones; 
and  the  quinine  should  be  repeated  once  in  from  two  or  three  to  four 
or  five  hours,  until  half  a  drachm,  more  or  less,  has  been  given.  The 
virtue  of  this  remedy  in  arresting  incipient  inflammations  under  these 
and  similar  circumstances  is,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  question  ;  and  its 
innocency  has  been  tested  too  thoroughly  to  admit  of  any  apprehen- 
sion of  permanent  injurious  eifects  from  its  use  in  this  manner.  This 
remedy  is  applicable  to  children,  adults,  the  aged  and  feeble  alike. 
The  opiates  must  he  managed  with  care,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  children  and  where  a8i)hyxia  is  threatened  from  obstruction  to 
the  air-passages.  In  the  latter  case  oj)ium  is  contra- indicated,  cer- 
tainly in  free  doses,  as  it  diminishes  respiratory  efforts. 

When  there  are  accumulations  in  the  air-passages,  especially  in 
children,  emetics  may  ])e  of  the  greatest  service  in  removing  the 
obstructions.  An  emetic  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  advised  by 
some,  who  claim  that  it  diminishes  materially  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms. 

When  any  complicating  inflammations  are  developed,  they  should 
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he  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  inflammations  of  the  same  organs 
in  other  casesy  taking  into  account  the  depressing  influence  of  the  iyiflu- 
enza  poison.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  study  these  inflammations 
further  on,  the  details  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  conditions 
need  not  hero  be  entered  npon ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
on  these  subjects.  Fomentations  to  the  chest,  moist  inhalations,  expec- 
torants, sorbefacients,  etc.,  will  come  into  use ;  but  here,  as  in  most 
other  cases  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  the  influence  of  quinine  can- 
not safely  be  ignored  or  its  administration  neglected.  In  depressed 
conditions  stimulants  may  be  required,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
alcohol,  etc.,  under  the  same  rules  as  in  other  cases.  Occasionally, 
marked  typhoidal  and  adynamic  conditions  occur.  Quinine,  in  tonic 
doses,  after  the  first  stronger  impression  is  made  by  it,  should  be 
continued,  and  every  real  supporting  measure  should  be  resorted  to. 
(See  the  articles  on  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia,  Pleuritis,  (Edema  of 
the  Lungs,  Goryza,  etc.) 


HOOPING-COUGH.— PERTUSSIS. 

This  is  an  infectious  disease,  generally  continuing  for  several' 
weeks,  and  very  rarely  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  same  person. 
It  is  characterized  by  slight  fever  and  symptoms  resembling  a  com- 
mon acute  catarrh  at  first,  and  afterward  by  a  peculiar  paroxysmal, 
spasmodic  cough,  which  is  likely  to  linger  for  weeks,  and  to  return 
after  subsiding,  from  exposure  and  taking  cold. 

This  affection  is  met  with  both  in  a  sporadic  and  epidemic  form^ 
and  is  likely  to  occur  in  all  children  exposed  to  those  having  the  dis- 
ease. This  proves  its  contagiousness,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  phe- 
nomena illustrates  its  specific  character.  It  is  generally  more  severe 
when  it  occurs  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  is  not  unfrequently  accompa- 
nied with  complications,  rendering  it  severe  and  dangerons.  It  is  com- 
monly a  disease  of  childhood,  probably  because  before  adult  life  nearly 
all  flusoeptible  to  it  have  been  exposed,  and  adults  are  protected 
by  its  previous  occurrence  ;  and  yet  it  occasionally  attacks  grown  per- 
sons, and  may  be  with  them,  as  with  children,  protracted  and  severe. 
The  contagion  is  more  likely  to  be  communicated  during  the  earlier 
stage  of  feverishness  and  catarrh,  than  later  in  the  disease. 

After  a  latent  period  of  a  week,  more  or  less,  a  moderate  febrile 
condition  occurs,  with  symptoms  resembling  a  coryza,  some  redness  of 
the  eyes,  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  and  a 
bronchial  cough.  Tliis  stage  may  continue  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
and  sometimes  even  longer  ;  but  at  length  the  cough  becomes  more 
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paroxysmal,  each  paroxysm  becoming  more  earnest  and  protracted, 
and  soon  the  characteristic  "  Hoop  "  is  developed,  which  renders  the 
nature  of  the  case  unmistakable. 

The  characteristic  cough  consists  of  paroxysms  of  rapid  explosive 
expirations  until  the  chest  becomes  completely  emptied  of  its  residual 
air.  Proper  respiration  and  pulmonary  circulation  being  suspended, 
the  face  turns  purple  and  is  injected  with  venous  blood,  and  suffoca- 
tion seems  impending,  when  the  explosive  efforts  cease  and  a  forcible 
inspiration  occurs  with  a  loud  crowing  or  hooping  sound  as  the  air 
passes  through  the  restricted  glottis ;  and  this  sound  gives  the  name 
to  the  disease.  After  the  chest  is  filled  the  explosive  cough  may  or 
may  not  be  renewed,  and  when  thus  renewed  the  same  phenomena  are 
repeated.  Commonly  at  the  final  termination  of  the  paroxysm  a 
quantity  of  stringy  mucus  is  expectorated,  and  not  unfrequently,  at 
the  same  time  vomiting  occurs.  During  the  coughing,  hemorrhage 
from  the  nose  and  others  parts  sometimes  takes  place,  ecchymosisof  the 
conjunctiva  is  not  unfrequent,  and  occasionally  streaks  of  blood  will 
be  seen  in  the  phlegm  thrown  up.  In  feeble  children  great  prostration, 
and  even  fainting,  may  occur  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  ;  but  in 
ordinary  uncomplicated  cases  the  patients,  after  a  brief  period  of  rest, 
resume  their  amusements  or  occupations. 

These  paroxysms  are  repeated  at  irregular  intervals— there  may  be 
two  or  three  a  day,  or  as  many  every  hour.  When  no  complications 
set  in,  and  the  relief  from  symptoms  during  the  intervals  is  quite 
complete,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  seriously  affected, 
however  frequent  and  severe  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  unless,  indeed, 
the  paroxysms  are  so  frequent  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  rest,  or 
the  vomiting  so  often  repeated  as  to  interfere  with  the  digestion  of 
food.  Generally  after  vomiting  the  patient  craves  food,  and  should 
be  indulged  with  proper  articles  that  are  digestible. 

Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  is  apt  to  increase  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  cough,  and  may  induce  inflammatory  complications. 
These  are  not  infrequent,  and  give  to  hooping-cough  its  chief  dan- 
ger and  fatality.  It  may  prove  fatal,  especially  in  feeble  children,  by 
loss  of  food  in  frequent  vomiting,  possibly  by  repeated  hemorrhages, 
occasionally  by  convulsions,  cerebral  congestions,  hemorrhage  or  effu- 
sions, or  by  rupture  of  lung  tissue  and  interlobular  emphysema;  but 
much  more  frequently  by  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations 
and  their  consequences. 

Bronchitis  of  the  larger,  and  sometimes  of  the  capillary  tubes, 
broncho-pneumonia,  and  what  is  called  catarrhal  or  lobular  pneu- 
monia, are  the  most  frequent  complications.  When  the  bronchial 
tubes  going  to  a  part  of  a  lung  are  entirely  obstructed,  the  air  is  apt 
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to  be  absorbed  from  the  air  yesicles,  producing  collapse.  In  other 
cases  of  partial  obstmction  of  tubes,  the  air  passes  in  with  forced 
inspiratory  efforts  more  freely  than  it  passes  out,  and  vesicular 
emphysema  results.  These  conditions  may  be  mingled,  some  lobules 
being  distended  and  others  collapsed — both  conditions  interfering 
with  the  respiratory  function  and  increasing  the  dyspnoea.  These 
inflammatory  pulmonary  complications  reveal  themselves  by  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  lividity  of  face,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  sibilant,  sonorous,  crepitant,  and  subcrepi- 
tant  rAles,  without  any  necessary  dullness  on  percussion — in  short,  by 
all  the  symptoms  and  signs  which  mark  those  inflammations  occur- 
ring under  other  circumstances.  When  these  inflammations  are  estab- 
lished, the  cough  often  loses  its  peculiar  hooping  character,  and  the 
paroxysms  are  replaced  by  a  frequent,  bronchial,  stuffy  cough,  though 
sometimes  the  characteristic  paroxysms  continue  to  recur.  These 
inflammations,  if  not  proving  more  speedily  fatal,  are  apt  to  be  pro- 
tracted from  the  irritation  ke^t  up  by  the  specific  disease,  and  the 
results  are  not  unfrequently  unfavorable. 

Statistics  show  that  hooping-cough,  with  its  complications,  is 
among  the  most  prolific  causes  of  infant  mortality  under  one  year  of 
age,  and  that  more  than  half  that  die  from  it  are  under  two  years 
old,  and  only  a  small  per  cent,  (about  six)  are  above  the  age  of  five. 

The  liesions  observed  after  death  are  those  of  its  complications, 
viz. :  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  air-pas- 
ssges  generally,  with  secretions  into  the  bronchi,  collapse  of  lung 
tissue  in  patches,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  vesicular  emphysema  ;  and 
in  children,  interlobular  emphysema.  Congestion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  pncnmogastric  nerves  has  been  described ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  is  essential  and  characteristic,  or  merely 
accidental,  or  the  result  of  post-mortem  changes.  Nothing  is  more 
uncertain  in  its  indications,  as  to  conditions  during  life,  than  the 
slighter  changes  in  the  quantity  of  blood  found  in  the  nerve-centres 
and  nerves  after  death.  Enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  has  not 
unfrequently  been  found  ;  but  this,  it  is  thought,  is  accidental  rather 
than  characteristic  and  necessary.  Indeed,  morbid  anatomy  throws 
but  little  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  fairly 
inferred  that  the  virus  which  produces  hooping-cough  affects  more  or 
less  the  system  generally,  but  expends  its  chief  force  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  and  upon  the  nerve-centres  and  nerves 
concerned  in  the  respiratory  mechanism,  the  peculiar  paroxysmal 
attacks  seeming  to  indicate  a  special  nervous  irritation.  Whether 
these  irritations  of  the  nerve-centres  are  secondary  to  a  morbid  impres- 
sion upon  the  periphery  of  the  respiratory  nerves  and  the  results  of 
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reflex  actioD,  or  whether  a  primar}-  morbid  impression  is  made  upou 
the  nerve-centres  themselves,  is  not  known.  The  fact  known  is,  that 
both  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  periphery  of  the  D(>rves  terminating 
ill  it,  and  the  nerre-centres  supplying  the  nervous  force,  are  irritated. 
The  contagium  ia  probably  emitted  from  the  muooua  surfaces  of  the 
air-passages,  and  the  morbid  poison  is  doubtless  there,  wherever  else 
it  may  be. 

Treatment. — The  preventive  treatment  cousists  in  avoiding 
exposure  to  tlioso  laboring  under  the  disease,  especially  in  its  earlier 
stages.  As  it  is  so  muuh  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  in  children  under 
two  years  of  age,  they,  partionlarly,  shonld  be  kept  from  exposure. 
While  bad  hygienic  conditions  mil  contribute  to  its  fatality,  tliey 
eeom  to  have  no  perceptible  influence  upon  its  occurrence. 

When  attacked  with  the  disease  the  patient  should  be  carefully 
protected  from  taking  cold,  but  proper  exposure  to  the  open  air  in 
fair  weather  may  be  useful  and  important,  after  the  first  febrile 
symptoms  have  subaided.  The  diet  should  l«  regulated  ;  easily 
digested,  but  nourishiag  food  nllowed  ;  and  the  clothing  should  be 
adapted  to  the  season  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  cold,  damp,  or  change- 
able, flannel  should  be  worn  nest  tbe  skin. 

A  large  number  of  remedies  have  been  recommended  for  tliia 
affection.  We  know  of  no  moans  for  neutmlizing  the  poison,  but 
there  are  various  agents  capable  of  abating  the  severity  and  frequency 
of  the  cough,  and,  as  many  think,  of  dimintabing  the  continnance  of 
the  disease. 

The  remedy  which  has  seemed  to  me  to  exert  a  decidedly  pallia- 
tive effect,  and  which,  for  the  lust  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  most 
frequently  used,  ia  the  bromide  of  potassium.  It  no  doubt  dimiBiehM 
the  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-paaaagea  and  the 
reflei  actions  from  its  irritation — whether  by  operating  directly  upon 
the  nerve-centres  or  upon  the  mcmbrano  and  the  periphery  of  tbe 
nerves,  or  npon  both,  may  not  positively  lie  determined.  The  do« 
for  an  adult  would  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  grains,  and  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  to  a  child,  throe,  four,  or  more  times  a  day,  in 
order  to  produce  its  full  effect.  In  smaller  quantities  it  produoes  a 
quieting  influence,  and  when  long  continued  the  smaller  doses  may  be 
given.  Bromide  of  sodium  or  bromide  of  ammonium  maybe  sub- 
stituted. Lately  the  bromide  of  jHitaasium  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  be  used  in  a  tive-per-cent.  solution  by  inhalation ;  the 
patient  to  inhale  about  3v  of  this  solution  three  times  a  day.  In 
order  to  its  success,  which  is  said  to  be  great  in  mitigating  the 
cough  and  arresting  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  inhalation  must  be 
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thoroughly  effected  by  means  of  an  atomizer ;  this  requires  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  physician^  until^  at  least,  the  attendants  are 
well  instructed  in  its  use.  Whether  it  is  more  efficient  used  in  this 
mode  than  by  the  stomach  remains  to  be  further  tested. 

The  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  commonly  preceded  by  sensations 
which  give  warning  of  their  approach,  and  the  prompt  inhalation  of 
chloroform  or  ether,  in  quantities  far  short  of  producing  unconscious- 
ness, will  generally  prevent  the  fit  of  coughing  for  the  time.  By 
repeating  the  inhalations  the  habit  of  coughing  may  be  broken  in 
upon,  and  the  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  lessened. 
Cases  are  reported  of  complete  arrest  of  the  disease  in  a  short  time 
by  this  means.  In  severe  cases,  as  a  palliative,  if  not  as  a  curative 
measure,  it  seems  worthy  of  trial.  It  would  not  interfere  with  other 
measures  deemed  necessary.  Frictions  to  the  spine  night  and  morn- 
ing, with  belladonna  and  soap  liniment,  are  thought  to  have  a  sooth- 
ing effect.  IJ  Officinal  Belladonna  Liniment,  3iij  ;  Glycerine,  3v ; 
Soap  Liniment,  jij.  M.  Rubbed  along  the  spine  of  the  child  for  five 
minutes  twice  a  day.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  belladonna,  stramonium, 
aconite,  chloral,  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  morphia  and  other  prep- 
arations of  opium,  nitric  acid,  carbonate  of  potash,  alum,  assafoe- 
tida,  arsenic,  quinine,  fumes  emitted  in  purification  of  coal-gas, 
and  many  other  articles  have  been  recommended,  and  may  have  their 
places  in  the  management  of  particular  cases.  When  the  inflam- 
matory complications  occur,  they  should  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  A  simple  uncomplicated  case  of  moderate  severity,  with 
proper  hygienic  management,  may  be  left  without  medication,  but 
the  severer  cases  require  efforts  for  their  relief,  and  the  complica- 
tions need  to  be  promptly  met.  Here,  as  in  other  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  as  in  influenza  for  example, 
prompt  doses  of  quinine  for  a  day  or  two  will  often  have  more  effect 
in  arresting  the  complications  than  any  other  remedy  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. 

If  the  bronchi  are  loaded,  an  emetic  of  ipecac,  may  be  of  great 
service,  and,  in  short,  the  remedies  required  for  bronchitis  as  a  primary 
affection,  or  as  accompanying  other  diseases,  will  be  useful  in  these 
cases,  modified  in  their  application  by  the  peculiar  conditions  present. 


MUMPS.— SPECIFIC  PAROTITIS. 

This  is  a  mild,  contagious,  febrile  affection,  the  most  marked  phe- 
nomenon of  which  is  a  specific,  non-suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
salivary,  and  especially  the  parotid  glands. 
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Its  contagioas  character  is  unquestionable ;  the  oontagium  is  car- 
ried through  the  air,  and  probably  chiefly  by  the  breath ;  its  period 
of  incubation  is  usually  about  two  weeks ;  the  continuance  of  the  diB> 
ease  varies  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  in  severe  or  complicated  cases 
it  may  be  more  protracted  ;  and  though  it  is  seldom  or  never  fatal,  it 
is  liable  to  metastases  which  occasionally  induce  severe  symptoms,  and 
are  followed  by  unpleasant  results. 

The  access  varies  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  first  symptom 
noticed  is  a  swelling  and  hardness  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  or  in 
some  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  with  some  stiffness  of  the  jaws 
or  difficulty  in  mastication  and  in  opening  the  mouth.  At  other 
times  a  feeling  of  general  indisposition  and  moderate  febrile  symp- 
toms are  first  noticed,  continuing  for  some  hours,  or  a  day  or 
more,  when  the  glandular  swelling  commences.  It  involves  gener- 
ally the  whole  parotid  gland,  and  extends  more  or  less  to  the  sub- 
maxillary glands,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue.  The  parts  are  hot,  tender,  and  generally  painful ;  a  fever, 
if  not  noticed  previous  to  the  swelling,  is  now  present  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  with  the  usual  accompanying  phenomena,  but  seldom 
in  a  very  severe  form.  Usually  both  parotids  are  affected,  but  some- 
times the  local  disease  is  confined  to  one  side ;  and  it  is  said  that  in 
such  cases  the  other  side  may  be  subsequently  attacked. 

The  skin  over  the  affected  parts  is  often  red,  and  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression is  given  to  the  physiognomy  by  the  swelling  of  the  posterior 
sides  of  the  face.  The  inflammation  sometimes  extends  to  the  fauces 
and  tonsils,  and  down  the  neck  externally  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
salivary  glands.  The  swelling  usually  increases  gradually  for  three 
or  four,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  days ;  it  then  remains  nearly  station- 
ary, presenting  hard  elastic  tumors  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  and 
then  gradually  subsides.  When  increasing,  and  at  its  height,  the 
pain  is  sometimes  quite  severe,  and  the  tenderness  is  decided. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  during  the  progress  of  the  mumps  the 
infiammation  of  the  salivary  glands  abates,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
or  both  testicles  in  the  male,  and  more  rarely  the  mammie  or  labia  in 
the  female,  begin  to  swell,  becoming  inflamed,  and  in  case  of  the 
male,  the  testicles  often  become  extremely  painful,  and  great  depres- 
sion sometimes  occurs. 

In  other  cases  the  testicles  are  not  affected  until  about  the  time  of 
the  natural  subsidence  of  the  parotid  inflammation,  or  even  some 
little  time  afterward.  In  still  more  rare  cases  a  metastasis  of  the 
local  affection  goes  to  the  bniin — at  least  that  organ  becomes  affected, 
apparently  from  the  action  of  the  virus  which  causes  the  parotid  in- 
flammation ;    and  this  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
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inflammation  of  the  glands.  The  orchitis  nsnally  subsides  without 
Berioas  consequences ;  but  sometimes^  as  in  other  coses  of  inflamma- 
tion of  this  gland,  infiltration  and  contraction  of  the  exudate  take 
place,  and  atrophy  of  the  organ  follows. 

Nearly  all  persons  take  the  mumps  when  exposed  to  the  contagion, 
and,  as  in  most  other  contagious  affections,  one  attack  usually  protects 
against  subsequent  ones.  No  influences  of  sex,  constitution,  or  ex- 
ternal conditions  have  any  apparent  effect  upon  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease. 

Of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  mumps  little  can  be  said,  as  its  rare 
mortality  has  given  very  little  opportunity  for  investigation.  The 
inflammation  of  the  glands,  though  specific  and  non-suppurative, 
is  not  known  to  differ  anatomically  from  other  infiammations  pre- 
senting similar  symptoms.  There  is,  of  course,  infiltration  into  the 
connective  tissue  of  inflammatory  exudate,  causing  the  hard  elastic 
swelling,  and  that  exudate  usually  extends  a  little  beyond  the  glands. 

The  treatment  of  mumps  should  bo  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  that  of  other  mild  specific  fevers  and  inflammations  that 
will  run  their  course.  In  ordinary  cases  nothing  more  need  be  done 
than  to  keep  the  patient  from  exposures ;  to  open  the  bowels  with  a 
saline  laxative,  and  to  direct  a  diet  which  is  light  and  will  not  re- 
quire mastication.  When  the  local  inflammation  is  great,  and  the 
pain  severe,  fomentations  or  poultices  may  bo  applied;  some  recom- 
mend leeches,  but  they  are  seldom  required  ;  anodynes  may  be  admin- 
istered ;  and  if  the  fever  be  unusually  high,  diaphoretics  and  other 
means  for  its  abatement  may  be  useful. 

In  case  the  testicles  or  mammae  are  affected,  they  should  be  treated 
as  for  other  cases  of  inflammation  of  these  parts — rest  in  bed,  fomen- 
tations with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  vinegar  and  water, 
suspension  of  the  testicles,  leeches  perhaps  in  severe  cases  ;  and  sorbe- 
facients  later.  There  is  often  much  alarm  when  these  glands  are  in- 
flamed, but  generally  the  patient  can  be  assured  that  no  serious  con- 
sequences will  follow. 

When  the  brain  or  its  membranes  become  affected,  the  treatment 
should  be  prompt  and  decided ;  cold  should  be  applied  to  the  head, 
leeches  may  be  demanded ;  revulsive  and  eliminative  cathartics  and 
diuretics  should  be  used  ;  counter-irritation  should  be  vigorously  ap- 
plied, and  the  latter,  it  is  thought,  will  be  more  efficient  if  placed 
over  the  region  of  the  parotids. 


DENGUE.— DANDY  FEVER 

Thie  is  a  epecific  disease  marked  by  high  teyer,  mflftmrnation  of 
the  joints,  BL'vere  pain  in  the  liraha,  a  peculiar  raah,  and  a  tendency, 
after  abatement  of  the  Bymptonis,  to  their  repeated  return,  thus  pro- 
tractuig  the  aSection  for  a  few  weeks,  and  oft«n  leaving  the  health 
impaired  fur  a  longer  period. 

Nothing  was  known  in  oar  literature  of  this  disease  prerioiu  to 
the  year  1789,  whtn  an  alfoction  called  "  Bone  FcTer  "  occurred  as  an 
epidemic  in  Java.  The  next  year,  1790,  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, 
described  an  oiitbrealc  of  the  diseuse  in  that  city  ;  and,  about  the 
Hume  time,  aeimilar  oScctioa  was  reported  to  have  oocurred  in  Airica, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia.  In  1818  it  occurre<l  in  Lima, 
South  America  ;  in  18'H  it  broke  out  in  a  body  of  troops  in  Kangoon, 
Burmah.  It  spread  from  this  locidity  as  an  infection.  It  was  snp- 
poeed  to  be  introduced  into  tlie  West  India  Islands  from  the  East, 
and  baa  since  appeared  in  differpnt  epidemics  in  various  tropical  wid 
semi- tropical  climates,  including  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  ia  thought  lo  bo  contagious  ;  bnt  whether  the  material  producing 
it  is  generated  exclusively  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  has  not  been  pos- 
itively asccrtatuod.  It  is  quit«  probable  that,  like  influenza  and 
como  other  infectious  diseases,  it  ia  miasmatic  contagious. 

In  the  suddenness  of  it^  attacks  and  the  height  of  the  fever,  unil 
in  its  abatements  and  relapses,  it  resembles  relapsing  or  famine 
fever;  in  the  inflammation  of  the  joints,  it  re-sombles  rheumatic 
gout;  and  in  the  eruption,  which  generally  but  not  always  occnre, 
it  resembles  measles  and  other  acute  exanthemata.  It  differs  from 
all,  however,  in  its  en-teml/le  of  phenomena,  and  also  to  a  greater  or 
lose  degree  in  its  inilividiial  symptoms- 
Little  is  known  of  tiio  duration  of  the  latent  period  of  the  poison, 
or  whether  any  degree  of  protection  from  subsequent  attaolu  is 
afforded  by  the  occnrrence  of  the  disease. 

Moderate  premonitory  symptoms  are  sometimes  experienced,  but 
more  frequently  the  invasion  is  abrupt.  There  is  a  high  degree  of 
fever,  accompanied  at  first  v.ith  a  sense  of  chilliness,  or  more  dceidiKl 
rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  dryness  of  skin,  severe  frontal 
headache  with  vertigo,  pain  in  tlie  eyeballs,  along  the  spine,  and  in 
the  limbs, and  particularly  in  tlie  joints;  and  these  latter  Bymptoma are 
80  severe  as  to  have  suggested  the  name  of  "Breakbone  Fever,"  while 
the  genend  depression  of  feeling  has  snggested  the  further  name  of 
•'  Breakheart  Fever."  lliere  is  great  excitement,  rapidity,  and  hard- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and  rapid  respiration  ;  a  furred  tongue,  beat  nod 
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pain  in  tho  epigastrium^  loss  of  appetite,  and  often  nausea ;  great 
muscular  prostration,  and  restlessness  and  insomnia.  These  symp- 
toms increase  and  soon  become  intense,  the  pulse  often  rising  in  fre- 
quency to  120,  130,  or  140,  and  the  pain  in  the  joints,  with  stiffness 
and  tenderness  on  motion,  often  becoming  excessive,  and  shifting 
about  B&  in  rheumatism  ;  and  the  affected  joints  swell,  particularly  the 
smaller  ones,  as  in  gout.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  however,  a 
perspiration  breaks  out  and  the  symptoms  abate ;  but  again,  on  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  there  will  be  some  increase 
of  the  pain,  and  an  eruption  appears,  first  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
then  extending  over  tho  whole  surface.  This  is  a  kind  of  erythema 
papuhitum,  not  unlike  an  eruption  that  sometimes  accompanies  the 
active  stage  of  rheumatic  fever,  or  that  rarely  appears  in  some  cases 
of  malarial  fever.  This  eruption  is  not  invariably  present,  but  it  very 
generally  makes  its  appearance,  is  attended  with  itching,  but  disap- 
pears on  the  second  day,  and  is  followed  by  some  desquamation. 
With  the  subsidence  of  the  rash,  the  symptoms  all  abate ;  and  on  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day  of  the  disease  the  patient  becomes  conva- 
lescent, and  is  soon  comparatively  well.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
he  experiences  a  relapse,  but  the  attack  is  not  quite  so  violent  as  the 
first,  and  lasts  only  two  or  three  days ;  and  this,  after  similar  inter- 
vals of  convalescence,  is  repeated  a  second,  and  perhaps  a  third  time. 

After  passing  through  these  various  attacks,  the  patient  is  left 
debilitated,  with  pain,  swelling,  and  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  tho 
health  is  not  completely  restored  before  ten  or  fouiteon  weeks.  The 
stiffness  and  tenderness  of  tho  joints  continuing  after  the  patient  is 
able  to  be  about,  and  causing  a  stiff,  circumspect,  and  apparently 
affected  gait,  gave  it  the  name  of  dengue,  meaning  dandy,  and  our 
translation  of  ''dandy  fever  ^'  has  come  to  be  one  of  tho  names  by 
which  it  is  known. 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  symptoms  tho  disease  does  not  seri- 
ously involve  the  vital  organs,  there  is  very  rarely  delirium  or  alarm- 
ing prostration,  a  good  ultimate  recovery  is  almost  certain,  though  in 
very  exceptional  cases,  at  the  period  of  defervescence,  death  has  been 
known  to  occur  from  syncope. 

Occasionally,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  described, 
there  is  bleeding  of  the  nose,  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands,  and  sali- 
vation, swelling  of  tho  lymphatic  glands  or  testicles,  and  jaundice  and 
ophthalmia. 

These  phenomena  of  dengue  clearly  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  poison  which  has  its  periods  of  revolution  and  action  like 
that  of  ague,  miliaria,  and  relapsing  fever.  The  particular  character 
of  the  poison,  its  place  and  mode  of  production,  and  the  manner  in 
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which  it  aotS)  are  points  for  future  investigation.  A  belief  in  the 
organic,  living  character  of  the  poison,  in  the  light  of  what  is  known 
of  germinal  matter  in  the  production  of  disease,  cannot  well  be 
resisted. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  dengue  is  also  unknown  beyond  the  infer- 
ences from  the  symptoms  presented.  An  inflammation  about  the 
joints,  and  occasionally  in  the  glands,  is  the  chief  structural  change 
observed.  From  its  resemblance  in  some  respects  to  relapsing  fever, 
a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  is  suggested. 

The  Treatment  of  dengue,  while  the  profession  is  unacquainted 
with  any  specific  for  destroying  the  effect  of  the  poison  and  arresting 
the  course  of  the  disease,  must  be  symptomatic,  and  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  general  principles  as  in  other  specific  fevers  which 
run  their  course.  Fortunately  in  this  disease  vital  organs  00  far 
escape,  and  the  high  fever  in  its  paroxysms  is  of  such  short  duration, 
that  the  system  is  seldom  overpowered,  and  has  time  to  recuperate  its 
forces  in  the  intervals  of  remission ;  and  finally  the  poison  exhausts 
its  force  or  is  expelled. 

Eliminative  treatment,  emetics  and  purgatives,  have  been  strongly 
recommended  by  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  disease,  and 
their  judicious  use  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
not  so  completely  swayed  by  ideas  of  '*  supporting "  treatment  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  facts  that  in  this  and  similar  diseases  there  is  not 
only  an  original  poison  which  may  be  excreted  and  ejected,  but  there 
are  also  injurious  matters,  the  result  of  morbid  action,  that  need  to  be 
gotten  rid  of,  and  which  may  be  hastened  in  their  elimination  by 
evacuant  medicines.  The  high  fever  may  be  abated  by  the  ordi- 
nary means :  cooling  drinks,  cold  or  tepid  bath,  sponging,  diapho- 
retics, etc. 

Severe  pain  may  be  relieved  by  anodynes,  morphine,  or,  as  strongly 
recommended  by  some,  by  belladonna ;  and  for  the  stiffness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  joints,  which  remain  after  the  acute  stage  is  passed,  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  acetate  of  potash,  colchicum,  etc.,  may  be  used ; 
and  we  should  never  cease  to  hope  that  some  means  may  be  found  to 
antagonize  the  poison  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Should  dengue  occur  in  my  experience,  I  should  try  the  effect  of 
quinine  or  salicylic  acid — agents  which  act  as  antidotes  in  other  analo- 
gous diseases,  and  which  would  abate  the  fever  and  relieve  distressing 
symptoms.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  when  many  of  the  facts  are 
unknown,  experimental  observations  under  the  guidance  of  principles 
and  analogies  are  not  only  justifiable  but  demanded  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  use  of  quinine, 
however,  would  not  be  specially  experimental,  as  Moodem  Sheriff,  in 
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an  account  of  an  epidemic  occurring  in  Madras,  in  1872,  recommends 
it  in  dosee  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  every  three  or  four  hours,  for 
the  relief  of  the  symptoms ;  and  he  speaks  highly  of  it  as  a  prophylac- 
tic also. 

MILIARY  FEVER. 

The  terms  miliaria  and  miliary  fever  have  been  applied  to  various 
pathological  states  where  there  was  a  fever  with  sweating,  and  a 
peculiar  eruption  of  small  vesicles  upon  an  inflame<}  base.  Thus 
authors  speak  of  puerperal  miliaria  and  rheumatic  miliaria,  indicating 
that  in  puerperal  fever  and  rheumatic  fever  a  free  sweating  occurred 
with  an  eruption  in  vesicles  on  hypersemic  and  slightly  elevated  points 
of  the  size  of  a  millet  seed.  In  the  latter  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  as 
is  well  known,  minute  **  sweat  blisters,"  or  elevations  of  the  cuticle  in 
small  points  occur,  caused  by  the  perspiration  freely  secreted  from  the 
sudoriparous  glands  not  finding  a  free  exit  through  the  cuticle,  but 
separating  it  in  minute  patches  from  the  pale  skin.  These  are  called 
sudamina.  When,  however,  there  are  similar  vesicles  upon  reddened 
and  inflamed  points,  with  minute  elevations  in  the  true  skin  by  hjrper- 
emia  and  deposits,  whatever  other  conditions  exist,  the  eruption  is 
called  miliary  ;  and  when  such  eruption  has  occurred  in  connection 
with  a  fever  which  had  no  other  specific  character  or  name,  it  has 
been  called  miliary  fever. 

The.disease  indicated  by  the  term  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a 
more  specific  affection,  and  yet  one  far  from  being  uniform  in  all  its 
characteristics  and  results. 

As  far  back  as  the  tenth  century  there  are  accounts  of  epidemics 
of  a  disease  marked  by  profuse  sweating  and  an  eruption  such  as 
described. 

After  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  August,  1486,  a  time  distin- 
guished by  extremely  wet  weather,  an  epidemic  broke  out  soon  after 
the  victorious  army  returned  to  London,  of  formidable  extent  and 
fearful  mortality.  From  its  locality  and  the  most  prominent  of  its 
symptoms,  it  was  called  the  '^  English  sweating  sickness."  The  dis- 
ease seems  to  have  disappeared,  after  this  feaiiul  outbreak,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  but  since  then,  though  often  at 
long  intervals,  many  epidemics  have  occurred  in  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  of  a  disease  more  or  less  resembling  this  ^^  sweating 
sickness,"  and  it  has  presented  an  occasional  appearance  up  to  the 
present  time.  For  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  frequently  appeared, 
particularly  in  France  and  Italy,  but  has  not  prevailed  in  Orcat 
Britain  or  this  country^  and  the  specific  disease  now  known  as  miliary 
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fever,  or  snette  miliaire  of  the  French,  and  Schweies  or  Friesel  of  the 
Germtins,  htia  tteuHy  dJsappeiired  from  oiir  medical  literature  bs  well. 

Hiracb,  of  Uermany,  has  very  thoroughly  worked  u|i  the  liisiory 
and  character  of  this  affection,  and  from  Zuelzer's  urticle  in  Ziems- 
sen'a  Cyclopmdia  of  Medicine,  and  GrieoUe  and  Jaecoud'a  recent 
works  on  Practical  Medicine,  and  from  personal  statements  of  phy- 
siciiins  in  Rome  who  have  had  experience  in  a  disease  bearing  thia 
name,  the  account  here  given  has  been  gleaned.  ■ 

Specific  miliary  fever  almost  alivnyg  occurs  in  an  epidemic  fom. 
It  is  not  endemic,  connected  permanently  with  special  localities  like 
ague,  but  suddenly  appears  in  particular  places,  remaining  nanally 
not  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and  then  entirely  disappearing.  It  oft«n 
attacks,  in  the  locality  of  its  prevalence,  from  ten  io  even  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants;  but  the  cases  vary  greatly  in 
severity — it  sometimes  being  so  mild  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  inter- 
rupted in  his  common  avocatioDs.  and  at  other  times  proving  fatal  in 
a  day  or  two,  or  even  a  few  hours.  It  respects  neither  age,  sos,  nor 
condition  ;  hat  is  rather  more  frequent  with  women  than  men,  and  in 
the  vigorous  age,  between  twenty  and  fifty,  than  at  the  eztremos  of 
life.  It  is  confined  to  no  season  of  the  year ;  and  yet  it  ia  more  fre- 
quent in  spring  and  summer  tbnu  in  autumn  and  winter,  though  not 
very  unfrequent  in  the  latter  season.  While,  as  a  mle,  malarial 
fevers  prevail  most  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn,  Ihis 
appears  more  rarely  in  autumn  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  yww. 
It  is  not  more  sevcro  in  cases  occnrring  in  densely  crowded  citien  than 
in  more  sparse  mral  districts.  On  the  contrary,  some  assert  that  it 
diminishes  in  severity  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population.  It  has 
even  been  observed  that  during  an  epidemic  it  sometimes  spares  col- 
lections of  persons  in  crowded  barracks  and  prisons,  while  attacking 
others  more  hygienically  situated.  There  is  no  evidence  of  it«  having 
been  carried  by  individuals  beyond  its  original  source,  or  of  its  being 
commnnicated  from  man  to  man— experiments  of  inoculation  with 
the  fluid  of  the  vesicles  have  failed  to  produce  effects — and  hence  its 
contagious  character  is  generally  denied.  The  cause  and  the  disease 
seem  to  be  strictly  regional,  and  to  depend  on  accidental,  and  gener- 
ally on  transitory,  conditions.  It  is  not  even  climatic,  as  it  has 
occurred  in  England,  Italy,  Fi-ance,  Germany,  etc.  It  is  generally 
thought  to  be  connected  with  some  condition  of  the  soil,  as  it  has 
often  api>cared  after  disturbing  the  soil  by  excavations,  cleaning 
canals,  and  after  inundations,  etc..  and  yet  it  has  appeared  where  no 
snch  disturbances  have  taken  place.  Unlike  most  contagions  dis- 
eases, its  occurrence  in  an  individual  creates  no  immunity  from  future 
attacks    Though  it  is  doubtless  produced  by  a  peculiar  poison,  yet,  as 
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in  so  many  other  cases^  the  exact  nature  and  mode  of  production  of 
the  poison^  and  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  its  effects^  are  mat- 
ters of  conjecture.  Though  some  have  fancied  it  contagious,  the  facts 
of  its  occurrence  and  spread  are  so  different  from  those  of  diseases 
which  are  inoculable  and  known  to  be  contagious,  that  nearly  all  who 
have  observed  the  disease  agree  in  believing  it  non-contagious.  Con- 
sidering the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
mode  of  production  of  the  essential  cause,  we  need  not  be  longer 
detained  with  them  here. 

The  phenomena,  symptomatology,  and  course  of  the  affection,  are 
now  to  be  noted.  Though  the  disease  is  so  often  formidable,  in  nearly 
all  epidemics  there  are  cases  of  extreme  mildness  and  benignity.  Such 
cases  are  not  preceded  in  their  characteristic  symptoms  by  any  per- 
ceptible fever,  or  other  derangements,  the  patient  simply  breaking  out 
in  a  profuse  sweat,  which  lasts  a  variable  time,  sometimes  abating  and 
returning,  and  followed  in  a  day  or  two  by  a  miliary  eruption  such  as 
has  been  described ;  and  in  five  or  six  days  all  is  over,  the  morbid 
cause  seeming  to  be  completely  eliminated  from  the  system.  There  is 
every  grade  of  severity  and  variation  of  symptoms,  from  these  mildest 
and  simplest  cases  up  to  the  most  severe  and  complicated. 

In  the  more  ordinary  cases  of  greater  but  still  moderate  severity,  a 
prodromal  stage  of  two  or  three  days'  duration  occurs,  consisting  of 
feelings  of  indisposition,  headache,  pain  in  the  limbs,  want  of  appe- 
tite, weakness,  especially  of  the  extremities,  and  more  or  less  chills, 
these  last  soon  followed  by  a  very  decided  fever,  ending  with  the  pro- 
fuse and  characteristic  sweat.  When  these  premonitory  conditions  are 
wanting,  the  beginning  is  a  profuse  sweat,  generally  coming  on  in  the 
night  or  toward  evening.  The  pain  in  the  head  is  now  severe,  and 
mostly  frontal ;  there  is  general  irritation  of  the  skin,  pain  in  the  limbs, 
and  often  a  peculiarly  painful  tingling  sensation  at  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  The  pricking  and  tingling  of  the  skin  sometimes  commences 
in  the  forehead  and  spreads  over  the  whole  body,  at  other  times  it 
occurs  nearly  simultaneously  at  different  parts  of  the  surface.  The 
sweating  is  so  profuse  that  the  clothing,  bedding,  and  even  mattress 
and  straw  bed  beneath,  are  saturated  by  it.  While  this  sweating  con- 
tinues a  vast  amount  of  heat  must  be  generated  in  the  system,  as  the 
temperature  in  severe  cases  is  often  very  high,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  beat  by  the  sweating  and  evaporation.  The  pulse  is  often  rapid, 
generally  above  130,  though  in  some  epidemics  the  excitement  is  not 
80  great,  the  headache  becomes  intense,  and  in  the  more  severe  cases 
sometimes  on  the  first,  and  at  others  on  the  second  day,  very  distress- 
ing feelings  of  constriction  in  the  chest  and  epigastrium,  with  precor- 
dial pain,  and  violent  or  more  ataxic  and  tumultuous  palpitations  of 
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the  heart  and  abdominal  aorta  occur,  these  conditions  often  inducing 
the  greatest  depression  and  sometimes  syncope  and  death. 

This  profuse  sweaty  according  to  Jaccoud^  has  two  sources  of  dan- 
ger, namely,  the  weakening  of  the  patientV  general  forces,  and  the 
obstruction  of  the  circulation  by  the  blood's  losing  its  watery  element 
and  becoming  thickened*  In  this  condition  the  heart  may  be  over- 
powered, causing  death  by  syncope  or  asthenia.  According  to  this 
author,  during  the  sweating  the  epigastric  and  thoracic  distress  is 
redoubled,  the  action  of  the  heart  indicates  a  struggle  against  an 
obstacle,  and  there  is  painful  dyspnoea  from  the  obstruction  of  circu- 
lation through  the  lungs.  In  this  state  delirium  and  conyulsions  may 
ensue,  and  paralysis  of  certain  groups  of  muscles.  In  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  the  urine  becomes  scanty 
and  dense,  and  the  bowels  often  extremely  constipated. 

In  some  epidemics  and  cases  the  feyer,  during  the  sweating,  is  not 
so  great,  and  the  pulse  is  not  above  100,  and  sometimes  less.  At  first 
the  pulse  is  full,  but  as  the  sweating  continues  or  recurs,  it  becomes 
small  and  contracted. 

The  course  of  the  fever  varies.  It  may  be  continuous,  with  only 
seeming  exacerbations ;  there  may  be  several  abatements  and  exacer- 
bations in  a  day ;  and  in  certain  epidemics  the  fever  is  distinctly 
remitting,  the  sweat  ceasing  and  recurring  with  the  abatement  and 
increase  of  the  fever. 

From  the  third  to  the  seventh,  and  more  rarely  the  tenth  day,  a 
peculiar  creeping  sensation  in  the  skin  announces  the  eruption.  Of 
this  there  are  two  forms.  First,,  the  red,  marked  by  minute  red 
spots,  moderately  elevated  small  papules ;  but  the  redness  is  effaced  by 
pressure  ;  they  are  seldom  upon  the  face,  appear  first  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  chest  and  body,  next  on  the  back,  and  finally  on  the 
limbs. 

After  a  few  hours,  small  vesicles  filled  with  a  transparent  or 
slightly  opaque  fluid  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  papules  or  red  spots. 
The  change  from  the  papular  to  the  vesicular  form  may  be  retarded, 
but  if  the  patient  survives  it  is  sure  to  take  place.  .  The  red  eruption 
may  be  the  only  form,  but  on  portions  of  the  surface  another  form  of 
eruption  sometimes  appears.  Instead  of  the  red  and  elevated  spots, 
transparent  vesicles  make  their  appearance,  the  skin  beneath  the  ele- 
vated cuticle  preserving  its  natural  color.  The  vesicles  in  these  places 
are  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of  ordinary  sudamina. 

The  eruptions  are  regarded  by  Jaccond  as  the  effect  of  the  profuse 
sweating,  and  as  having  little  other  character  or  significance.  They 
seem  to  me  to  indicate,  especially  the  red  or  papular  variety,  some- 
thing more  :  an  irritation  of  the  skin  produced  by  a  poison  present  in 
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it,  and  probably  being  eliminated  thereby.  The  eruption  does  not 
come  out  over  the  whole  body  simultaneously,  nor  progress  steadily, 
but  breaks  out  in  paroxysms  following  the  exacerbations  of  fever  and 
sweat  When  the  eruption  is  finished,  but  generally  not  before,  the 
ferer  and  sweat  diminish,  the  headache  ceases,  the  epigastric  and 
thoracic  distress  is  less  constant' and  severe,  the  dyspnoea  ceases, 
the  cerebral  symptoms  yield,  and  the  patient  approaches  convales- 
cence. 

About  the  third  day  of  the  eruption  the  contents  of  the  vesicles 
become  opaque,  the  vesicles  are  soon  ruptured  or  their  contents  dry 
down,  the  redness  disappears,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day  of 
the  eruption  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  occurs,  sometimes  in  fnrfu- 
raooous  scales,  but  more  commonly  in  larger  patches,  like  the  peeling 
off  of  the  cuticle  after  scarlatina.  New  but  milder  attacks  of  the 
sweating,  fever,  eruption,  and  desquamation  may  continue  to  recur 
more  or  less  frequently  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  or  even  longer. 

The  more  severe  and  more  continued  symptoms  do  not  last  longer, 
as  a  rule,  than  from  seven  to  sixteen  days,  though  the  relapses,  in  a 
milder  form,  may  continue  on  indefinitely. 

After  severe  attacks  convalescence  is  long  and  difficult.  The 
patient  continues  to  have  palpitation  and  vertigo,  and  sometimes 
gastro-enteric  catarrh,  and  other  symptoms  arising  from  changes  in 
various  organs. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death,  its  frequency,  and  the  period  of 
the  disease  in  which  it  occurs,  differ  in  different  epidemics.  It  is 
most  common  during  the  febrile  and  sweating  stage,  or  within  the 
first  week.  In  complicated  cases,  where  structural  changes  in  inter- 
nal organs  are  produced  and  become  the  causes  of  protracted  symp- 
toms, and  ultimately  of  death,  that  event  may  occur  at  a  much  later 
period.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
day,  and  sometimes  much  earlier,  from  collapse  by  cardiac  paresis  and 
speedy  failure,  or  by  cerebral  accidents — delirium,  convulsions,  and 
coma— produced  either  by  congestion  of  the  brain  or  by  the  failure 
of  a  proper  supply  of  oxygenated  blood.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  venous  congestion  of  this  organ  arrests  a  proper  supply  of  arterial 
blood  in  the  minute  vessels,  and  prevents  the  nourishment  of  the 
brain  ;  and  that  it  causes  cerebral  symptoms  and  death  as  much,  at 
least,  by  this  means,  as  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  originating  and 
tonducting  organs  of  ner\'ous  force.  Sometimes  death  is  produced  in 
diliary  fever  by  repeated  hemorrhages  from  mucous  surfaces.  In  the 
more  remitting  forms  the  patient  not  unfrequently  dies,  apparently  by 
the  direct  overpowering  infiuonce  of  the  poison,  as  in  some  cases  of 
pernicious  malarial  fever.     The  most  common  complications,  causing 
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death  alter  two  or  three  weeks^  are :  pneamonia,  either  cronpons  or 
catarrhal,  and  gastro-enteritis. 

The  Diagnosis  cannot  be  difficult  when  the  epidemic  characters!, 
the  initial  symptoms,  the  peculiar  sweat,  the  eruption,  the  thoracic 
distress,  and  the  desquamation  are  observed.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  the  free  sweats  and  sudamina  that  occur  at  the 
abatement,  or  during  the  progress  of  some  other  diseases,  as  puerperal 
feyer,  typhoid  fever,  or  rheumatism;  but  the  special  symptoms  of 
these  affections  and  the  absence  of  the  paroxysmal  fever  and  the 
epigastric  and  thoracic  distress  will  remove  doubt. 

The  Anatomical  Changes  in  miliary  fever  have  not  been  very 
thoroughly  studied,  but  none  have  been  reported  which  are  char- 
acteristic or  essential,  or  which  will  fully  account  for  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms.  The  most  striking  is,  perhaps,  the  rapid  occurrence 
of  decomposition,  which  is  said  by  some  to  ''begin  almost  during 
life.  A  few  hours  after  death  the  skin  is  everywhere  oedematous, 
frothy  blood  flows  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  odor  of  decom- 
position quickly  prevails."  This  important  fact,  as  well  as  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  during  life,  suggests  the  presence  of  bacteria 
or  organic  microzymes,  whose  effects  on  fermenting  and  decomposing 
processes  are  so  well  known. 

The  internal  organs  show  great  hypersdmia — the  lungs,  bronchi, 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  liver,  brain,  and 
spleen  are  generally,  if  not  always,  hyperaemic,  and  are  often  oedema- 
tons,  and  the  spleen  especially,  is  always  congested,  enlarged,  soft- 
ened, and  often  friable.  A  vesicular  eruption  is  sometimes  found  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month,  stomach,  and  bowels,  as  well  as 
upon  the  skin.  But  these  conditions,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  last  mentioned,  are  common  to  all  severe  and  fatal  fevers.  The 
heart  is  reported  as  soft,  and  the  pericardium  ecchymosed  ;  and  Jac- 
coud  suggests  that  in  future  investigations  thromboses  and  their 
attendants  should  be  looked  for  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
lesions  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart.  These  conditions  are  suggested 
by  the  profuse  sweats  condensing  the  blood,  and  by  the  cardiac  symp- 
toms which  occur  in  grave  cases. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  this  very  peculiar  and  interesting 
disease,  I  have  followed  the  descriptions,  but  with  some  addition^ 
remarks,  found  in  the  works  already  mentioned ;  but  the  account 
would  not  be  complete  without  referring  to  a  modification  of  this 
affection  and  a  change  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs,  as 
given  me  orally  by  Dr.  Vuleri,  of  Rome,  physician  in  chief  to  Santo 
Spirito  Hospital.  He  informed  me  that  for  some  time  past  (December, 
1879),  a  disease  has  occurred  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  rather  spo- 
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radically  than  as  an  epidemic,  first  appearing  in  Tuscany,  the  attack 
commencing  and  progressing  much  like  an  ordinary  typhoid  fever 
until  about  the  end  of  the  third  week,  when,  instead  of  convalescence, 
a  paroxysm  of  high  fever  occurs,  accompanied  soon  by  a  most  pro- 
fuse sweat,  commencing  first  on  the  forehead,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
pouring  forth  from  every  part  of  the  body  in  most  astonishing 
quantities,  the  fever  being  accompanied  with  the  epigastric  and 
thoracic  distress  already  described,  but  apparently  relieved  by  the 
sweating ;  and  if  the  fever  and  distress  occur  without  the  sweat  the 
patient  soon  dies.  Differing  from  Jaccoud,  Dr.  Yaleri  regards  the 
sweating  as  critical  and  relieving,  and  to  be  promoted  rather  than 
checked.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  an  injurious  material  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  sweating,  and  that  the  process  is  an  important  one  for 
the  relief  of  the  system — is  ^'an  effort  of  nature"  to  get  rid  of  an 
irritating  and  destructive  agent,  just  as  the  heat  and  excitement  of 
fever  are  regarded  by  many  as  an  effort  of  the  system  to  resist  or  expel 
an  injurious  agency.  But  with  this  sweat,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
the  heat  of  fever,  the  ^'  effort  of  nature  "  is  too  great,  and  the  sweat- 
ing, as  the  fever,  becomes  itself  a  source  of  mischief  and  danger. 
Although  the  sweating  may  eliminate  a  poison,  when  it  is  so  exces- 
sive it  causes  weakness,  thickens  the  blood,  and,  as  already  stated, 
may  tend  to  obstruct  circulation  and  lead  to  fatal  results. 

In  these  Boman  cases,  following  a  fever  of  a  ^hoidal  type,  as 
in  the  more  ordinary  forms  commencing  without  such  preceding 
fever,  the  paroxysms  of  fever  and  sweating  are  repeated,  the  same 
miliary  eruption  occurs,  never  appearing  on  the  face,  coming' first 
and  being  most  abundant  about  the  neck  and  anterior  aspect  of  the 
chest,  and  being  followed  by  the  same  desquamation  so  characteristic 
in  all  the  forms  of  miliary  fever.  In  one  case  related  to  me  where  a 
post-mortem  examination  was  made,  the  specific  lesions  of  a  preceding 
typhoid  fever  were  present;  and  in  another  case,  of  an  American 
gentleman  who  recovered,  attacks  of  sweating  occurred  from  time  io 
time  for  many  months  afterward  (as  was  stated  often  to  be  the  case 
in  other  instances),  but  they  were  unaccompanied  by  other  grave 
symptoms,  and  required  no  treatment.  In  another  case,  related  to 
me  by  an  intelligent  American  physician  residing  in  Rome,  that 
occurred  in  his  own  family,  a  fever  came  on  of  a  remittent  type,  with 
some  diarrhoea  at  first,  with  occasional  moderate  sweats  and  miliary 
eniptions,  continuing  about  twenty  days,  when  the  more  violent 
sweats,  epigastric  and  thoracic  distress,  severe  tingling  pains  in  the 
extremities,  and  a  more  abundant  miliary  eruption  occurred,  with 
the  usual  constipation,  and  continued  with  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  miliary  fever  for  about  three  weeks  longer.  The  exacerba- 
28 
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iiions  of  feyer  and  the  paroxysms  of  distress  were  relieved  by  the 
sweatings  the  patient  usually  falling  into  a  sleep  after  the  sweat  l)roke 
ont — this  sleep  occurring  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  previous  suffer- 
ing  and  the  sudden  relief  obtained.  The  eruption,  which  repeatedly 
recurred,  consisted  of  very  minute  hard  points,  upon  which  minute 
vesicles  showed  themselves,  looking  like  exceedingly  minute  pearls, 
and  followed  by  desquamation.  In  this  case,  a  very  peculiar  putrescent 
odor  commenced  early,  and  continued  during  the  disease,  and  the 
same  odor  of  the  breath  and  taste  in  the  mouth  continued  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  for  some  weeks  after. 

The  diet  in  this  case  was  chiefly  milk,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
lime-water — the  milk  in  free  quantity.  A  good  recovery  at  length 
occurred. 

The  disease  in  this  instance  was  thought  to  be  produced  by  the 
disturbing  of  the  old  Roman  earth  in  some  excavations  made  near  the 
open  window  of  the  room  habitually  occupied  by  the  patient 

The  late  king  of  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel,  was  reported  to  have  died 
of  miliary  fever  complicated  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  was  the  disease  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  in  the  locality  at 
the  time  of  the  attack. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  miliary  fever,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  a  disease  so  severe  in  its  symptoms  and  so  uncertain  in  its 
results,  has  been  very  various,  different  remedies  having  been  favored 
at  one  £ime  and  condemned  at  another.  In  the  first  '' sweating  sick- 
ness ''  in  England  the  success  of  medication  was  so  doubtful  that  the 
expectant  method  came  to  be  adopted,  and  this  has  been  designated  as 
the  "English  method."  Afterward,  in  the  great  epidemics  on  the 
Continent,  the  belief  was  entertained  that  the  sweating  and  eruptions 
were  critical  manifestations,  and  that  they  must  be  promoted  by  all 
kinds  of  diaphoretics,  and  by  the  warmest  rooms  and  closest  cover- 
ings. This  method  was  continued  for  a  long  time,  but  was  carried  to 
such  an  excess,  and  followed  bv  such  results,  as  to  cause  a  reaction. 
Bleeding,  as  might  be  supposed  when  the  views  of  the  physicians  of 
the  last  century  are  remembered,  had  its  time  and  was  vigorously 
used,  especially  in  cases  where  there  was  a  feeling  of  suffocation  and 
thoracic  distress  ;  but  though  the  symptoms  were  temporarily  relieved 
by  it,  the  depression  that  followed  was  attended  by  consequences 
which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  practice. 

Antispasmodics  and  various  nervines — valerian,  camphor,  and 
opium — were  often  used,  with  relief  doubtless  to  some  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  without  much  effect  upon  the  results  of  the  disease.  To 
excite  diuresis,  and  perhaps  to  supply  to  the  blood  the  fluidity  lost  by 
the  sweating.  Seltzer  water  and  plain  water  in  great  quantitiee  have 
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been  needy  and  some  hare  added  from  forty  to  fifty  drops  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  iron  daily,  especially  where  persistent  delirium  was  present. 
Seireral  actiye  drugs,  as  corrodve  sublimate,  free  quantities  of  chlo- 
rine water,  and  other  antiseptic  agents,  have  been  used  in  the  later 
epidemics  in  Prance  during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  without  such 
effects  as  to  establish  their  eflSciency  or  determine  their  positive 
TElne. 

In  some  of  the  late  epidemics,  ipecacuanha,  from  thirty  to  forty 
grains,  in  three  doses,  each  repeated  at  short  intervals  to  secure  an 
emetic  effect,  has  been  praised  as  exceedingly  useful,  and  it  has  tlie 
approval  of  Jaccoud  and  others;  but  the  extraordinary  eflBcieney 
claimed  for  it  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  use  of  cutaneous  irritants,  sinapisms,  ammoniacal  liniments, 
blisters,  etc.,  is  very  unanimously  approved  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  disease.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  tendency 
to  reduce  internal  congestions  and  the  precordial  and  epigastric  dis- 
tress which  is  so  great.  Jaccoud,  with  the  same  indication  in  view, 
advises  the  extensive  application  of  dry  cups  to  the  extremities  and 
other  parts  of  the  surface.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  have 
received  the  approval  of  modem  experience,  when  cautiously  used, 
where  the  pain  and  suffering  is  great.  In  the  case  related  by  the 
American  physician  in  Eome,  a  large  belladonna  plaster  over  the  ei)i- 
gastrium  afforded  more  relief  of  the  epigastric  and  thoracic  distress 
than  any  other  measures  resorted  to.  The  general  treatment  was 
symptomatic  and  palliative  rather  than  perturbing. 

Warm  baths,  sponging  with  various  liquids,  appear  to  do  good ; 
and  compresses,  hot  and  ice-cold,  have  been  used  ;  but  their  compara- 
tive or  positive  value  has  not  been  determined.  Warnings  have  been 
given  against  the  use  of  purgatives  in  large  doses,  as  being  irritating 
and  depressing ;  but  it  cannot  be  objectionable  to  relieve  the  consti- 
pation, so  common  a  symptom,  by  mild  means,  especially  by  enemas. 
Alcoholic  stimulants,  says  Zuelzer,  seem  to  be  indicated  only  in  the 
severest  cases;  and,  it  may  be  added,  their  usefulnera  is  far  from 
being  proved. 

I  have  deferred  mentioning  quinine  until  the  last,  to  give  it  more 
prominence.  The  periodicity  of  the  attacks  of  fever  and  sweating 
long  ago  suggested  its  use,  and  since  more  has  been  understood  of  its 
physiological  and  general  therapeutical  action,  and  especially  since  its 
effects  in  this  disease  have  been  observed,  Zuelzer  says  most  observers 
are  unanimous  in  recommending  its  use.  Gresser,  Cronzal,  Parrot, 
and  others  advise  it  in  large  doses  ;  and  Grisolle  says  in  the  remittent 
forms  of  a  pernicious  character  this  article,  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two 
grammea — fifteen  to  thirty  grains — will  cut  short  the  disease  on  the 
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fourth  or  fifth  day.  He  thinksy  however^  it  is  not  applicable  to  all 
epidemics  and  cases^  and  that  it  has  often  failed  of  success  in  the  dis- 
ease as  it  has  occurred  in  France  during  the  fifteen  years  before  his 
writing.  Jaccoud  also  advises  its  use,  especially  in  the  remitting 
forms^  which^  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  common  forms  of  the  affec- 
tion. Jaccoud  says  :  In  simple^  mild  forms,  a  light  diet  and  suitable 
hygienic  regulations  alone  will  be  required ;  that  the  indications  from 
the  gastric  symptoms  are  to  be  met  by  an  emetic,  especially  as  an 
item  of  initial  treatment ;  that  the  general  treatment  must  be  symp* 
tomatic,  and  that  the  adynamia  and  collapse  furnish  constant  indi- 
cations for  supporting  rather  than  depressing  measures.  He  adyises 
that  tlie  coYering  should  be  light,  the  room  properly  yentilated ;  that 
the  excessive  temperature  of  the  body  should  be  reduced  by  cold^  and 
that  chloride  of  iron  should  be  giyen  to  check  the  ezcessiye  8weat8.i 

In  the  Koman  cases,  quinine  is  thought  by  the  physicians  there, 
not  to  be  indicated.  The  Koman  physicians,  howeyer,  haye  not  learned 
the  full  power  of  quinine  and  its  efficiency  in  large  doses,  eyen  in  the 
malarial  fevers  so  common  among  them.  Small  and  long-continued 
doses  are  still  used  in  ague ;  but  whether  in  Rome  or  our  own  country, 
such  use  of  this  article  is  much  less  efficient,  and  much  more  likely 
to  be  injurious,  than  larger  doses  soon  discontinued ;  and  those  who 
have  testified  to  the  good  effects  of  quinine  )n  miliary  fever,  have 
used  it  in  free  doses,  making  a  prompt  but  not  long-continued 
impression. 

All  agree  that  great  care  as  to  diet  and  exposure  is  important 
during  convalescence,  as  a  return  of  symptoms  from  imprudence  is 
frequent. 

There  are  no  known  means  of  prevention  but  to  leave  the  place 
where  tlie  epidemic  influence  prevails.  Fortunately  it  does  not  long 
continue  epidemic  in  the  same  locality  at  a  time.  Its  more  endemic 
and  sporadic  occurrence  in  Some  has  been  referred  to. 

From  the  examination  given  this  subject  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  miliary  fever  is  a  specific  disease  produced  by  a  pecul- 
iar poison,  but  that  the  poison  does  not  originate  in  the  body  and  is 
not  multiplied  in  it  in  a  manner  to  be  communicated  to  others,  or  at 
least  this  is  not  the  principal  method  of  its  production  and  spread  ; 
that  it  is  a  disease  of  variable  severity  and  course,  and  of  uncertain 
termination ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine  the  value 
of  treatment.  The  examination  further  shows  that  the  weight  of 
evidence,  both  from  analogy  and  experience,  is  in  favor  of  an  emetic 
of  ipecacuanha  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  ;  of  counter-irritation 
and  cupping  to  relieve  internal  congestion ;  of  diluent  drinks — of 
Seltzer  or  simple  water— to  supply  the  loss  to  the  blood  produced  by 
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the  profase  sweating ;  and  the  testimony  is  in  favor  of  administering 
qainine  in  decided  antipjrretic  doses,  with  the  hope  of  abating  the 
oongestiye  and  general  symptoms,  and  of  possibly  exerting  an  anti- 
dotal influence  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Other  remedies  may 
be-required  for  meeting  special  indications  ;  the  diet  should  be  prop- 
erly attended  to ;  bathing  should  be  practiced,  and  as  f^r  as  possible 
the  strength  should  be  sustained  when  adynamia  and  depression  are 
manifest.  Hero  again  we  should  hope  for  the  discovery  of  specific 
remedies  for  directly  antagonizing  the  cause  of  the  di^lease. 

I  have  been  induced  to  occupy  so  much  space  in  the  description  of 
this  disease  on  account  of  its  scientific  interest  in  relation  to  other 
epidemic  diseases ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ordinary 
text-books,  English  and  American,  contain  no  mention  of  it.  Its 
points  of  i*csemblance  to,  and  its  contrast  with,  ague,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  diphtheria,  influenza,  typhoid  and  relapsing  fevei*s,  dengue,  and 
the  exanthemata,  suggest  exceedingly  interesting  questions  of  eti- 
ology, pathology,  and  therapeutics  which  await  further  elucidation ; 
and  the  facts  in  regard  to  each  of  these  diseases  tend  to  throw  light 
upon  all  the  rest. 

Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written,  I  have  received,  in  answer 
to  inquiries,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pantaleoni,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
reputable  physicians  in  Italy,  in  which  he  questions  the  existence  of 
miliary  fever  as  a  distinct  disease.  He  does  not  deny  the  phenomena 
— ^the  sweating  and  the  eruption — but  thinks  them  '^  symptomatic  and 
epiphenomenal,"  of  no  more  importance  than  ordinary  sudamina 
and  miliary  eruptions  in  typhoid  and  puerperal  fevers.  In  some  of 
Dr.  Yalori's  cases  these  symptoms  seemed  to  have  occurred  as  an  ad- 
dition to,  or  a  complication  of,  typhoid  fevers — as  epiphenomena — ^but 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  of  no  importance.  One  very  intelligent 
person  whom  I  saw,  who  had  recovered  from  the  disease  under 
Dr.  Valerias  care,  and  was  one  among  many  other  cases  from  which  ho 
had  derived  his  conclusions,  was  very  positive  in  asserting  that  the 
most  intense  suffering  preceded  the  paroxysms  of  sweating,  and  she 
fully  believed  that  if  the  sweating,  with  the  relief  it  brought,  had  not 
taken  place,  she  could  not  long  have  endured  the  distress.  This 
sweating  disease  which  now  occurs  in  Rome,  whether  symptomatic  of 
other  affections,  or  as  a  principal  disease  of  itself,  is  certainly  different 
from  the  ancient  '' English  sweating  sickness,"  and  from  tlio  affection 
described  by  the  French  and  German  authors.  That  an  idiopathic 
sweating  sickness  has  existed  in  the  past,  and  may  therefore  occur 
again,  seems  to  me  to  be  supported  by  too  much  evidence  and  too  high 
authority  to  be  denied.  Dr.  Pantaleoni  thinks  the  disease  of  the  late 
king  was  pleoro-pneumoniay  and  should  have  been  regarded  and 
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treated  as  snoh^  without  reference  to  the  Bweating  which  donbtlesdy 
ocearred.  Between  these  differences  of  yiews  (and  Dr.  Pantaleoni 
does  not  stand  alone  in  his  opinions),  we  may  not  be  able  positively  to 
decide ;  bnt  there  are  unquestionably  cases  of  diseases  in  Tuscany  and 
Bome,  where  sweating  and  a  miliary  eruption  take  place  yery  differ- 
ent from  anything  which  has  recently  been  observed,  either  in  this 
country  or  England. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL  FEVER. 

EPIDEMIC  CEBEBBO-SPIHAL  HEXIHGITIS. — SPOTTED  FEYBB. 

This  is  a  specific  febrile  affection,  characterized  by  a  yiolent  and 
rapid  development,  sometimes  by  great  depression  and  speedy  collapse, 
by  congestion,  and  if  not  too  rapidly  fatal,  by  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  the  symptoms  accom- 
panying such  inflammation  ;  and  frequently  by  a  mottled  condition 
of  the  skin  produced  chiefly  by  irregular  and  excessiye  accumulatioi^ 
of  blood  in  its  vessels. 

This  disease,  under  the  names  by  which  it  is  now  known,  had  no 
place  in  medical  literature  until  comparatiyely  recent  times.  Though 
clinical  analogies  show  a  similar,  and  perhaps  an  identical,  disease 
earlier,  it  was  not  until  1837  that  its  pathology  was  carefully  studied, 
and  it  was  fully  recognized  as  it  is  at  present  understood. 

Id  1805  a  similar  affection  occurred  in  Geneva,  Switzerland  ;  and 
long  previous  to  that,  in  1794,  Dr.  Bard  described  a  disease  under  the 
title  of  "  Spotted  Fever,"  which  occurred  in  Rhode  Island  and  other 
parts  of  New  England,  and  which  is  now  regarded  as  essentially  the 
same  affection  as  that  which  broke  out  in  France  in  1837.  In  1792 
Dr.  Williams  gave  an  account  of  it  Id  North  Carolina.  In  1806  it 
appeared  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and  from  that  on  to  1812 
and  1813  it  occurred  in  Washington,  Norfolk,  Annapolis,  some  parts 
of  Connecticut,  the  Canadas,  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  New  Jersey,  and  again  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 
For  a  few  years  after  1813  it  was  not  heard  of,  but  in  1816  it  visited 
New  York ;  in  1823,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  in  1828,  Trumbull,  Ohio ; 
and  since  then  it  has  appeared  at  different  tiroes  in  yarions  places  in 
this  country  up  to  the  present  time. 

From  1806  to  1822  evidences  of  its  existence  in  seyeral  places  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  found.  Its  occurrence  in  a  very  yimlent 
and  fatal  form  in  France,  and  particularly  among  troops  in  garrisons, 
in  1837,  called  especial  attention  to  it,  and  its  reappearance  in  this 
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ootintrj  about  the  same  time^  and  its  continuance  here  and  in  some 
parti  <rf  Oreat  Britain  since,  has  made  it  familiar  to  all  students  of  the 
profession  by  the  frequent  accounts  given  of  it,  and,  unfortunately,  to 
many  physicians  who  have  encountered  it  in  practice. 

It  has  generally  occurred  as  a  local  epidemic,  affecting  particular 
localities  of  limited  extent,  and  manifesting  different  degrees  of  sever- 
ity and  modifications  of  form  in  different  places,  and  at  different 
times.  For  several  years  past  it  has  been  much  less  prevalent,  but 
occasional  limited  outbreaks  have  occurred,  and  sporadic  pases  have 
now  and  then  been  met  with.  It  has  appeared  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  presenting  similar  characteristics  in  all  respects  to 
those  observed  in  France  and  in  this  country.  In  the  winter  of 
1842-3  a  virulent  local  epidemic  occurred  in  my  own  experience 
in  the  southern  part  of  Michigan,  and  since  that  time,  up  to  the 
pretent,  I  have  encountered  occasional  cases.  The  disease  seems  to 
belong  to  places  rather  than  to  classes  of  persons,  as  age,  sex,  social 
condition,  and  ordinary  sanitary  circumstances  have  apparently  little 
influence  over  the  origin  or  spread  of  the  affection.  Still,  men  have 
been  affected  rather  more  than  women,  and  some  of  the  most  violent 
and  fatal  occurrences  have  been  in  barracks,  in  prisons,  or  in  institu- 
tions where  numbers  of  persons  are  crowded  together.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  France,  where  frightful  ravages  on  several  occa- 
sions occurred  in  garrisons,  while  other  portions  of  the  population 
were  not  so  severely  affected.  Other  similar  cases  have  occurred  in 
this  country.  It  has  appeared  more  frequently  in  winter,  when  con- 
finement indoors  is  moi*o  likely  to  take  place.  And  these  facts  seem 
to  indicate  that  crowding  and  want  of  ventilation  may  have  some 
influence  in  its  production  and  severity;  and  yet  it  has  so  often 
occurred  in  isolated  and  well-ventilated  dwellings  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated situations,  as  to  render  the  importance  of  such  influence  ques- 
tionable. It  occurs  more  among  children  and  young  persons  than 
among  older  persons,  but  infants  under  six  months  are  said  to  bo 
exempt 

The  epidemic  prevalence  and  its  peculiar  character  point  to  a 
specific  poison  as  its  cause ;  but  where  and  how  that  poison  is  pro- 
duoed,  are  matters  open  to  future  investigation.  The  same  uncer- 
tainty exists  as  in  the  case  of  dengue,  miliary  fever,  and  other  similar 
affections ;  and  while  some  facts,  such  as  its  relations  to  erysipelas. 
Boon  to  be  mentioned,  seem  to  indicate  a  personal  or  contagious  poi- 
son, the  manner  of  its  occurrence  and  spread  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  diseases  known  to  be  contagioua  Jaccoud  asserts,  with 
great  positireness,  that  the  poison  is  not  reproduced  in  the  body 
affected,  so  that  emanations  from  the  patient  produce  no  effect  upon 
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others,  and  thnt  personal  contagion  does  not  exist  in  the  diseaao.  Hrf 
niao  regards  it  as  doubtful  whctlior  miiteriala  from  the  locality  of  iU 
prevalence  are  capable  of  being  traneported  to  other  points  and  pro- 
ducing the  disease.  It  extends  in  "  blocks,"  as  ho  pxpresBes  it.  froa> 
place  to  place,  passing  over  iat«rmedititc  places.  He  ci^cludes  all 
modes  of  tmnemisaibility  except  the  aerial,  und  thinks  that  thaf 
atmospheric  diffusibilitj  is  limited  to  a  short  dietancG.  and  that  JtE, 
has  not  the  power  of  extension  of  most  other  infectious  diEeases. 

Dre.  Burdon-Sanderson,  Sidcll,  and  others  deny  its  coatagion»>. 
nesB,  and  the  general  experience  of  American  physiciane  has  led  them* 
to  reject  the  doctnno  of  its  strictly  contagious  chiinictjjr.  i 

Two  viewB  have  been  taken  ot  tho  Nature  of  eerehro-epinal  ineo*^ 
ingitis,  some  regarding  it  as  a  local  disease  to  be  c]asse<l  with  the' 
phlegmasia — as  differing  from  common  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  tho  brain  and  spinal  cord  only  in  tho  fact  of  its  occurring 
epidemically;  while  others,  it  seems  to  me  with  more  reason,  and  ab 
least  in  more  accord  with  present  prevailing  pathological  viewi^i 
regard  it  us  an  essential  fever,  with  meningitis  as  its  chief  Iock1< 
feature ;  and  place  it,  as  I  have  done,  among  the  specific  febrilfl' 
affections.  i 

The  proofs  of  its  specific  character  and  its  alliance  with  tha 
fovers  are  to  bo  found  in  a  consideration  of  its  causes,  its  symptomB,! 
and  its  lesions, 

It  appears  to  be  independent  of  tho  general  influences  of  olimatet^' 
but  bad  Tcntilation  and  other  hygienic  faults,  which  render  the 
oi^nio  expenditure  superior  to  itssimilation,  and  destructive  metfr- 
morphosis  greater  than  elimination,  it  is  thought  fuvor  tho  uotion,' 
and  possibly  tend  to  proiluce  tho  specific  causiv  There  is,  too  evi- 
dently for  doubt,  some  influence  beyond  the  common  cnnses  ot 
ordinary  inflammation.  Its  relations  to  other  maladies,  to  Erysipelas, 
Typhus  and  Typhoid  fevers,  to  an  Epizootic  of  similar  cliaraot«r 
among  hens  and  dogs,  point  in  the  same  direction,  But  what  is  still 
more  conelusivo,  it  sometimes  canees  death  before  the  inflararantorj' 
lesion  has  had  time  for  development ;  and  when  the  lesion  occurs,  ita 
products  resemble  those  of  erysipelas  more  than  those  of  commoo 
infiammation.  The  exudates  may  be  either  aqueous,  cellular  and 
plastic,  or  punilent.  So  they  may  be  in  common  inflammation  ;  bnt 
the  rapidity  of  their  occurrence  and  tho  association  of  the  meningitis 
with  erysipelas  in  the  same  region  not  unfrequently,  and  sometimes 
in  the  same  person,  indicate  a  specific  rather  than  a  common  form  of 
inflammatory  action.  The  lesions  uro  not  always  limited  to  the  mem- 
bmnes  of  the  bniin  and  cord,  but  the  throat,  the  skin,  the  liver,  thtt 
Bpleen,  the  mesentery,  and  kidneys  may  be  involved.      Again,  the 
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blood,  it  is  alleged,  does  not  present  evidence  of  simple  iDflammatory 
dyscrasia.  There  is  often  the  **  dissolved"  blood  of  the  older 
anthors,  distention  of  the  globules,  solution  of  the  hsBmatin  in  the 
serum,  etc.,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  same  manner  in  simple 
inflammation. 

Clinical  forms  sfaow  an  affinity  with  the  infectious  diseases.  It 
has  a  very  violent  and  rapid  form,  a  slower  and  less  violent  one,  and 
an  abortive  form.  Its  course  and  progress  are  different  from  common 
inflammations.  There  is  a  want  of  correspondeuce  between  the  pulse 
and  the  temperature  ;  this,  however,  often  occurs  in  simple  cerebral, 
spinal,  and  meningeal  inflammations  ;  but  there  aro  exanthems,  albu- 
minuria, and  articular  symptoms  which  common  meningitis  does  not 
'presenL  From  these,  and  perhaps  other  considerations,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  must  be  regarded  as  a  specific  fever,  allied  to  the 
typhus  group,  marked  by  epidemic  diffusion,  by  a  precocious  and 
rapid  inflammation  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  especially  their 
envelopes,  and  frequently  by  cutaneous  symptoms  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter. If  this  view  be  correct,  the  meningitis  bears  a  similar  relation 
to  the  disease  that  the  affection  of  Peyor's  glands  does  to  typhoid 
fever,  or  that  the  eruption  does  to  measles  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  local  manifestation  is,  from  its  severity  and  its  location  at 
the  nerve-centres,  a  far  more  important  element,  producing  more 
violent  symptoms  and  determining  to  a  far  greater  extent  the  result, 
than  the  cutaneous  eruption  of  measles,  or  the  lesions  of  the  intes- 
tmes  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  Sjrxnptomatology  and  course  of  this  disease  have  striking 
featare&  Bapidity  of  march  and  clinical  gravity  aro  its  general  char- 
acteristics ;  but  all  cases  are  not  alike,  and  there  are  several  varieties 
in  these  respects. 

1.  There  is  a  rapid,  violent  form,  most  threatening  in  appearance, 
and  often  speedily  fatal. 

2.  The  more  common  form,  not  so  violent  and  rapid,  but  still 
dangerous  and  often  fatal. 

3.  A  latent  form — insidious — ^not  presenting  the  usual  symptoms 
for  some  days,  but  at  length  manifesting  violent  phenomena,  and  often 
resulting  in  speedy  death,  when  an  autopsy  shows  the  results  of  an 
inflammation  that  must  have  continued  for  some  days  before  symp- 
toms of  a  marked  character  appeared. 

4.  An  abortive  form — ^premonitory  and  early  symptoms  appearing, 
but  soon  yielding  to  the  resisting  powers  of  the  system,  or  to  appro- 
priate treatment. 

An  idea  of  the  first,  or  violent  form,  may  best  be  conveyed  by  re- 
lating coses.  A  girl,  eight  years  of  age,  was  scdzed  in  the  evening  with  a 
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cbill,  §eTere  pain  in  the  bead,  ueck,  and  bac-k.  Id  three  hours  she  was 
seen  lying  with  her  bead  thrown  buck,  pupils  moderatfly  dilated  and 
fixed,  eyes  turned  up  in  the  aockcts,  pulse  variable,  eomeliines  rupid 
and  sonietimeB  slow,  aod  so  weak  as  to  be  aoareelj  perceptible ;  head 
and  trunk  warm,  but  not  of  high  temperature,  the  extiemities  cold, 
purpliah,  and  shriveled  ;  she  v/aa  breathing  bIowIj,  with  ooaiplete  io- 
flcosibility  or  uucoDSL-iousneas  ;  and  in  three  or  four  hoars  more  death. 
took  pince.  An  aatopey  revealed  no  perceptible  cliuugee,  not  even 
hypeffpuiia  of  the  brain  or  membranes. 

Another  case,  occurring  in  my  own  experience,  though  many  yean 

ago,  is  fresh  in  my  memory,     Mr.  J.  B,  MeK ,  a,  farmer,  aged 

forty-three,  of  correct  habits,  in  good  hygienic  circuuistnocea,  and 
previous  good  health,  complained  of  modorata  feverish  syniptoois, 
some  pain  in  the  hood,  and  a  sure  throat.  He  was  seen  the  same 
evening,  when  the  mncous  surface  of  the  fauces,  tonsils,  and  soft  pal- 
ate was  congested  and  thickened,  hut  not  ro  oa  to  interfere  witii  any 
function*  Slightly  reddened  streaks  were  observed  on  the  Rkin 
extending  from  near  the  oar  to  about  the  junction  of  the  anterior  with 
the  middle  third  of  the  cluvielo ;  the  temperature  was  moderately  ele- 
vated— probably  abont  102"  F.  (it  was  before  the  days  of  fever  ther- 
moni(?ter!).  and  the  pulso  was  about  100.  Some  mild  prescription 
was  made,  t  do. not  remember  what :  bnt  he  was  nut  seen  again  until 
the  next  day  about  10  o'clock  a.  u.,  when,  on  being  hastily  summoned, 
he  was  found  in  the  most  violent  clonic  convulsions,  and  daring  their 
intervals,  which  wfre  short,  the  bead  was  violently  thrown  bock,  and 
most  of  the  muscles  were  in  a  state  of  tonic,  epaetic  contraction. 
There  was  absolute  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  was  never  aroused, 
the  convulsions  being  repeated  until  death  occurred  thret-  or  four 
hours  later.  No  medicine  was  given  by  the  month,  as  swallowing  waa 
impossible.  An  enema  was  given  to  move  the  bowels,  and,  oftel-  con- 
enltution,  a  bleeding  of  about  sixteen  ounces  was  practiced,  and  mnih 
tard  plasters  were  applied,  bnt  no  impression  was  made  upon  the  con- 
vulsions. This  was  before  the  days  of  hyjwderniic  injections,  of 
chloroform  or  ether  inhalations  for  relieving  convulsions,  or  the  nae 
of  bromide  of  potassium  for  such  purposes ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
none  of  these,  bad  they  been  known  and  u^,  would  bare  altered 
the  result.  The  man  was  strong  before  the  attack,  and  was  fally 
supplied  with  blood,  and  the  quantity  he  lost  had  no  marked  effect; 
bnt  I  mnst  say  that  in  other  cases  of  less  vigor,  or  where  more  blood 
was  taken,  it  appeared  to  have  the  effect  of  hastening  the  sinking  and 
the  fatal  result.     No  post-mortem  examination  was  made. 

Numerous  other  cas<.'s  are  related,  and  a  number  have  l>een  Feen  by 
myself,  wboro  death  occurred  in  from  twelve  to  tbirty-«ix  boon,  audi 
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in  some  indeed  from  three  to  ten  kews.  In  some  cases^  not  lasting 
oyer  twelve  hoors^  post-mortem  appeamnoes  wre  not  negative.  Con« 
gestion  of  the  brain,  cord,  and  membranes,  markedly  increased  eere- 
bro-spinal  serosity,  and  some  corpuscular  exudates  have  been  found 
in  these  rapid  cases. 

2.  The  common  cases,  though  less  rapid  and  terrific,  are  still 
striking  in  their  phenomena  and  alarming  in  their  results.  Premoni- 
tory symptoms  lasting  from  one  to  several  days  are  sometimes,  but 
not  generally,  observed.  When  present  they  consist  of  malaise,  some 
feverishness,  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  and  often  in  the  limbs,  ver- 
tigo, trembling,  sometimes  vomiting,  and  general  nervous  troubles. 
More  commonly,  or  at  least  in  very  many  cases,  the  attack  is  sudden, 
and  in  a  few  hours  at  most,  severe  and  characteristic  symptoms  make 
their  appearance.  The  patient^  in  full  health,  perhaps  in  sleep,  is 
attacked,  and  often  cries  out  in  distress  and  alarm,  with  violent  pain 
in  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  lower  in  the  spine.  It  is  almost 
constant  in  occurrence,  but  variable  in  amount  and  precise  locality, 
bnt  is  not  usually  increased  on  pressure.  It  is  not  unfrequeutly  to 
some  extent  remitting,  and  sometimes  intermitting,  and  often  radiates 
from  these  centres  along  the  course  of  the  nerves.  Cutaneous  hyper- 
flBsthesia  is  often  an  early  and  persistent  symptom ;  there  is  usually 
difficulty  of  motility,  various  contractions,  particularly  of  the  mus- 
cles, causing  the  head  to  be  thrown  back  persistently — a  marked  and 
characteristic  symptom — and  trismus,  cramps,  and  muscular  trem- 
blings, are  not  unfrequent.  Oeneral  convulsions,  tonic  and  clonic, 
are  not  very  rare,  but  paralysis  seldom  occurs,  as  the  anterior  columns 
of  the  cord  are  not  as  likely  to  be  seriously  involved.  There  is 
debility  and  collapse,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  paralysis.  The  intel- 
lect, usually  intact  at  first,  is  invaded,  in  turn,  more  or  less.  Differ- 
ent forms  of  delirium  occur,  sometimes  milder,  and  at  others  so  vio- 
lent as  to  require  physical  restraint.  The  more  violent  excitement, 
whether  muscular  or  mental,  la  followed,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours, 
generally  in  a  few  days,  by  collapse  and  stupor,  or  milder  halluci- 
nationi  if  the  patients  are  capable  of  being  aroused  ;  and  in  cases  of 
reoovery,  forgetfulness  of  all  that  occurred  during  the  disease  is  not 
unfrequent.  Some  become  maniacal  from  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  brain  being  involved ;  others  lose  the  sense  of  hearing  or  sight ; 
and  in  others  more  or  lees  permanent  and  severe  results  from  organic 
lesions  of  the  nerve-centres  follow.  In  some  the  greater  amount  of 
disease  is  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  while  in  others  the  cord 
and  its  envelopee  are  most  affected,  and  the  symptoms  are  correspond- 
ingly variable.  In  this,  as  in  other  inflammatory  brain  affections, 
fomiting  is  not  unfrequeutly  an  early  symptom.    Each  attack  ot 
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vomiting  conies  on  suihlenly,  without  any  necessary  senso  of  naneeft, 
and  independently  of  the  contents  of  the  gtomach ;  but  as  the  din-iiso 
sdvancea  it  usually  disappcare.  Abdomiiml  pains  of  a  neuralgic 
character  may  occur  about  the  same  time;  constipation  is  frequently 
present,  thongh  diarrhcea  sometimes  occurs  at  a  later  period.  The 
ontaneous  symptoms,  absent  in  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  but  varying  as  to  this  in  different  epidemics,  are  not  of  uniform 
character.  There  may  bo  a  m*re  mottling  from  irregular  congeeiiona 
of  the  cutaneous  vossels,  chit'fly  of  the  veins  and  capillaries,  and 
following  the  dJatributiou  of  nervous  filamentii,  or  more  distinct 
appeamnceB  of  suggilhitionB,  or  a  rubeoliform  eruption  may  appeart 
commencing  on  the  hands  and  rapidly  estending  over  the  body,  the 
redness  disjippcaring  on  pressare,  but  returning  on  it«  removal ;  or» 
more  rarely,  there  may  be  an  eruption  more  resembling  scarlatina ;  or 
erythema  in  epoLs  and  streake  ;  or  urticaria;  or  a  herpetic  eruption 
may  occur,  especially  about  tbe  lips ;  or  there  may  be  distinct  pete* 
chia9,  the  latt«r  being  an  indication  of  danger.  In  an  epidemic  to 
Philadelphia,  in  1866-7,  in  ninety-five  cases  thirty-sis  had  petechis, 
thirteen  had  pelechiee  with  a  scarlatinaform  eruplion,  and  nine  had 
erythematous  spots,  with  appearances  of  uiiicaria.  Somelimes  th* 
form  of  the  eruption  is  illy  determined,  and  not  nnfro([uently  compli- 
cated. In  a  majority  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  either  a 
purplish  mottling  or  rounded  erythematous  Bjiots.  These  appearancea 
must  have  been  common  in  the  early  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  thie 
conntry  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  "  Spotted  Fever." 

Pains  in  the  joints,  resembling  those  of  rheumatism,  sometimM 
occur;  and  suppurative  inflammation  of  these  parts  occafiionaily  fi^ 
lows. 

The  temperature  is  exceedingly  Tariable ;  and  no  general  stat^ 
ment  m  to  its  particular  height  or  continuanoe,  applicable  to  all 
cases,  can  be  made.  It  ia  somotimes  high  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  falling  next  day  ;  and  after  that  vacillating — sometime* 
in  cases  of  great  severity  going  below  the  normal.  It  is  rarely  as 
high  as  in  most  other  fevers,  there  being  no  regular  variation  between 
morning  and  evening,  and  scarcely  any  relation  between  the  degree 
of  heat  and  the  severity  of  the  ease,  except  that,  when  the  tempera- 
tare  falls  below  the  normal,  it  is  an  evidence  of  collapse  and  an  indi- 
cation of  danger.  The  temperature  ia  doubtless  influenced  by  tha 
Beat  of  the  lesion,  and  its  vacillating  and  uncertain  condition  depends 
upon  the  morbid  state  of  the  nerve-centres ;  but  these  relations  have 
not  been  sufBeiently  ascertained  to  materially  aid  in  the  prognosis. 

The  pulse  is  rarely  above  100,  or  110  ;  ib  often  between  80  and 
100  ;  and  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  it  and  the  temperature. 
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The  fever  in  the  coarse  of  the  disease  may  be  continuous  and  nearly 
uniform,  remitting,  or  rarely  intermitting. 

Albuminuria  is  nearly  constant  in  some  tepidemics,  generally 
early  but  transient;  though  sometimes  it  continues  through  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  appears  about  equally  both  in  grave  and 
mild  cases. 

The  ocular  and  auditory  symptoms  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Pains  in  the  orbits,  dilatation,  and,  more  rarely,  contractions  of  the 
pupils,  conjunctivitis  and  iritis,  visual  derangements  and  loss  of 
vision,  and  derangement  and  loss  of  hearing,  and  sometimes  both 
blindness  and  deafness  are  present,  and  occasionally  permanent,  from 
the  brain  lesiona  Other  lesions  of  function,  as  dysphagia,  etc.,  may 
result 

Various  other  pathological  states  may  exist  as  complications ;  such 
as  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  and  synovitis ;  or  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  gastritis,  and  enteritis,  and  sometimes  parotitis.  These 
complications  are,  of  course,  serioa^  and  add  to  the  dangers  already 
so  great ;  but  it  has  been  observed  that  the  parotitis  is  not  always  as 
serious  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  other  low  fevers.  Perhaps  it  acts  on  the 
principle  of  a  counter-irritation,  relieving  the  cerebral  inflammation. 

In  an  epidemic  which  I  witnessed,  and  have  already  referred  to, 
after  a  few  weeks'  continuance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the 
usual  form,  it  was  followed  by  a  series  of  cases,  occurring  for  some 
months,  distinctly  complicated  with  erysipelas.  Patients  were  attacked 
with  general  febrile  symptoms,  and  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat.  Under  active  diaphoretic  treat- 
ment, with  counter-irritation,  this  would  often  disappear  in  a  few 
days,  leaving  the  patient  convalescent.  In  other  cases  tlie  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  would  suddenly  abate  with  the  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  well-marked  external  erysipelas  of  the  face  or  other  parts 
of  the  surface ;  while  in  still  other  cases,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  in- 
flammation of  the  throat  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  occurred  ;  and  in 
others  stiU,  a  rapid  and  diffused  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
pleura,  gastro-intestinal,  or  bronchial  membrane  supervened,  and  in 
all  these  cases  of  internal  attack  death  was  likely  to  speedily  take 
place ;  while  in  the  cases  where  external  erysipelas  appeared,  recovery 
sooner  or  later  was  the  very  general  result.  I  remember  but  one  case 
where  external  erysipelas  occurred,  in  my  experience,  where  the  patient 
did  not  recover,  though  sometimes  quite  deep  tissues  were  involved, 
and  the  cases  were  protracted.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, almost  every  wound  was  attended  by  diffused  erysipelas ;  and 
puerperal  women  had  hysteritis  and  peritonitis,  and  many  of  the 
latter  succumbed  to  these  forms  of  disease.    A  general  influence  pro- 
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Tailed,  inducing  a  peculiar  specific  eryBipelatons  inflammation ;  and 
when  it  attacked  vital  organs,  from  its  rapid  diffusion  and  severe  chai^ 

acter,  the  results  were  most  disastrous.     The  case  of  J.  B.  McK ^ 

already  related,   occurred  after  the  erysipelatous  features  had  ap* 
peared. 

In  the  ordinary  forms  of  spinal  fever  the  duration  of  the  disease 
in  different  epidemics,  and  in  different  cases  in  the  same  epidemic,  is 
variable.  In  a  majority  of  unfavorable  cases  death  oocurs  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  day.  Complications  may  result  in  death  either 
earlier  or  much  later ;  and  when  no  organs  other  than  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  affected,  the  patient  may  die  after  several  weeks,  from 
the  results  of  the  inflammatory  lesions.  In  some  cases  I  have  seen, 
with  some  obscure  brain  symptoms  continuing,  persistent  emaciation, 
from  failure  of  ultimate  assimilation  and  nutrition,  has  occurred,  and 
this  marasmic  condition  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  death. 

In  the  favorable  cases  recovery  ihay  occur  in  two  or  three  weeks ; 
though  complications,  or  effusions  at  the  nerve-centres  which  may 
finally  be  absorbed,  may  cause  symptoms  to  continue  much  longer. 
Permanent  defects  of  functions,  physical  or  mental,  as  already  stated, 
sometimes  remain. 

The  latent  forms  are  analogous  to  the  cases  of  Typhus  Ambula- 
torius.  These  cases  have  been  observed  and  described  by  Swedish 
physicians,  and  their  leading  characters  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

Abortive  cases  in  some  epidemics  are  not  uncommon,  especially  at 
the  period  when  the  outbreak  declines.  Threatening  symptoms  like 
those  of  the  premonitory  stage  of  the  severer  cases  occur,  but  a  full 
development  of  all  the  characteristic  phenomena  does  not  take  place, 
and  convalescence  is  established  in  two  or  three  days.  A  mild  inter* 
mitting  variety  has  been  observed  in  Sweden,  where  paroxysms  of 
considerable  severity,  but  of  short  duration,  have  been  repeated  a  few 
times  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours,  followed  soon  by  convalescence. 

Prognosis. — In  ordinary  cases  of  the  full  development  of  the 
disease  the  mortality  is  great.  The  most  favorable  reports  show  a 
death-rate,  when  on  any  considerable  scale,  of  thirty-three  per  oent, 
and  usually  it  is  from  forty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  especially  at  the  earlier  period  of  an  outbreak^ 
nearly  or  quite  all  die.  Several  such  instances  in  France  and  else- 
where have  been  reported.  The  poison  or  epidemic  influence,  what- 
ever it  is,  seems  to  have  different  degrees  of  conoentration  and  vir- 
ulence at  different  times  and  places. 

The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  this  disease,  when  it  continues  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  for  its  full  development,  is  quite  chaiaoteristia 
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The  skin  after  death  shows  evidences  of  the  snggillations  and  ecchy- 
moees  so  often  seen  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  the  rigor  mortis  is 
generally  well  marked ;  in  the  protracted  cases  there  is  often  much 
emaciation,  and  the  muscles  are  found  to  have  undergone  more  or  less 
granular  degenerations.  The  most  characteristic  anatomical  changes, 
howeyer,  are  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  The  dura  mater  and  arach- 
noid, though  usually  more  or  less  affected,  are  not  as  uniformly  or  as 
decidedly  changed  as  the  pia  mater.  This  membrane  is  quite 
uniformly  found  congested,  often  greatly  punctated  with  capillary 
hemorrhages,  and  rendered  opaque  and  thickened  by  interstiti^d 
exudations.  Leucocytes  and  purulent  or  pyoid  cells  are  exuded  into 
the  membranes  or  upon  their  surfaces,  often  presenting  a  greenish  or 
greenish-yellow  appearance ;  and  a  more  consistent  or  gelatinous 
material,  composed  of  yarious  cellular  and  coagulable  elements,  is  often 
found  in  free  quantities  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  infundibulum, 
the  pons,  and  the  cerebellum.  Sometimes  the  whole  convexity  of  the 
hemispheres  is  covered,  and  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions  are 
filled  by  this  exudation.  While  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  thus 
affected,  and  the  brain  itself  is  hypersmic  and  sometimes  infiltrated, 
quite  as  characteristic,  and  often  still  more  marked,  changes  appear  in 
the  membranes  of  the  cord  and  in  its  substance.  There  are  found  here, 
hypenemia.,  exudations  of  scrum,  pus,  and  gelatinous  material,  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  in  the  spinal  cavity,  covering  the  roots  of 
the  nerves,  and  in  cases  of  long  standing  pressing  upon  the  cord  and 
interrupting  function. 

In  the  more  protracted  cases  the  heart  muscles  are  soft  and  friable, 
having  undergone  granular  degenerations  in  many  of  their  fibres. 
The  blood  is  usually  dark  and  fluid,  staining  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
The  hepatic  cells  and  epithelium  of  the  tubes  are  often  granular  by 
deposit  of  fat ;  and  in  the  breathing  apparatus,  bronchitis,  catarrh^d  . 
pneumonia,  and  other  changes  are  sometimes  found. 

The  Diagnotsis,  when  the  disease  is  epidemic  and  well  marked,  is 
easily  made  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  may,  however,  be  confounded 
with  tubercular  meningitis  and  with  typhoid  fever.  The  suddenness 
of  the  attack,  the  intense  headache  and  muscular  rigidity,  and  the 
causeless  vomiting  ;  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  of  the  typical  thermal 
lines,  and  of  the  typhoid  eruption,  etc.,  will  distinguish  it  from 
typhoid  fever.  Tubercular  meningitis  is  sporadic ;  it  comes  on  grad- 
ually, or  is  preceded  by  prodromio  symptoms ;  there  is  seldom  tho 
throwing  back  of  the  head ;  there  ia  an  absence  of  the  peculiar  erup. 
tions ;  and  the  general  march  of  the  disease  is  different.  In  both 
there  is  variability  of  symptoms,  but  the  spinal  meninges  are  not  as 
Bnoh  affected  iii  tabercular  oases^  and  the  rhythm  of  the  pulse  and 
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respiration  is  more  dieturbcj.  A  careful  cotnpBrison  of  the  faller  hb- 
tory  of  tlie  two  afToctions  will  geaerally  enable  the  phyaiciiin  lo  make 
the  difitinotion. 

The  Treatment  of  this  disease,  as  ita  great  mortality  ehoffs,  liM 
for  the  most  jMirt  beeu  unealiafnctory. 

The  first  indicntioti,  assuming  the  caase  to  be  a  Bpecitic  poison,  is 
to  neutralize  or  expel  that  poiaon.  But  hero,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  our  knowledge,  both  of  tlio  poison  and  its  antidotes,  isaoentirt-ly 
at  fault  as  to  render  all  attempts  at  the  fulfjllmcnt  uf  this  indication 
entirely  experimental.  Still,  osciting  u  free  perspii-ation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  attack,  I  have  so  frequently  seen  followed  by  snch 
marked  and  permanent  relief  as  to  suggest  tho  possible  expulsion  of  a 
poison  in  that  process.  But  the  more  tangible  pathological  and  symp- 
tomatic indications  arc,  to  abate  tho  excitability  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
apparatus ;  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  fluxion  to,  and  the  anatomical 
changes  in,  those  centres;  and  finally,  to  promote  ubsorption  of  thtt 
inflammatory  exudates,  and  in  the  course  oF  the  disease  to  meet  ftny 
complications  and  distressing  symptoms  by  appropriate  measures. 

To  meet  the  indication  of  allaying  the  excitability  of  the  brain  and 
cord,  opium  in  largo  doses  lias  been  used  in  this  country  since  1808>. 
Tho  hypodermic  injection  of  mor|>hino  is  perhaps  the  most  certain 
and  efficient  method  of  administering  tliis  drag.  Large  doses  of 
Dover's  powder,  or  of  morphine,  ipecac,  and  bromide  of  potossinm, 
would  seem  well  calculated  to  fulfil!  the  indication,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  induce  the  perspiration  which  seems  desirable.  Should  emeeie 
occur,  no  harm  would  be  likely  to  result  from  it,  and  the  dose  might 
soon  ho  repeated  if  rejected.  Lately  various  articles  have  been  used, 
related  to  opium  in  effects,  but  which  are  tliought  to  be  more  effietent 
in  controlling  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  affected  part«,  and  equally 
or  more  efficient  in  diminishing  their  excitability.  For  these  por- 
poBcs  not  only  bromide  of  potassium  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  from 
forty  to  sixty  grains  or  more  once  in  two  or  three  hours,  but  chloral 
hydrat«,  ergotine,  and  belladonna  have  been  nsed.  Cases  hare  bera 
reported  of  a  gravo  character  where  these  agents  have  seemed  to  Itarff 
decidedly  good  effects.  A  gi-ain  of  ergotino  and  one  t«nth  of  a  grain 
of  extract  of  belladonna  every  four  hours,  or  chloral  hydrate  sufB- 
cient  to  bring  the  system  under  its  full  narcotic  effect,  have  been 
strongly  advised. 

The  Calabar  bean,  from  its  alleged  effect  of  diminisliing  spinal' 
hyperaamia,  received  for  a  time  much  attention  and  a  faithful  trial, 
bnt  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  its  beneficial 
action. 

For  diminishing  the  fiuxion  to  tho  nerve-centres,  prompt  and  exfoi* 
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giye  oounter-irritation  seems  called  for.  The  fact  that  cutaneous 
erysipelas  so  markedly  relieves  and  prevents  internal  inflammations  in 
the  cases  where  it  occurs^  and  the  general  fact  of  the  frequent  abate- 
ment of  the  inflammation  in  one  part  when  it  occurs  in  another,  sug- 
gest this  remedy ;  and  experience  confirms  the  propriety  of  its  use. 
The  earlier  the  more  efficient ;  for  when  decided  anatomical  changes 
have  taken  place  the  morbid  processes  cannot  be  so  much  influenced. 
Before  they  are  fully  established,  the  morbid  action  maybe  diverted  to 
less  vital  parts.  Extensive  applications  of  mustard,  ammonia,  or  to  a 
less  extent  cantharides,  should  be  promptly  made.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  I  have  seen  serious  consequences  averted  by  the  early  ap- 
plication of  extensive  counter-irritation,  together  with  active  diapho- 
retics, as  large  Dover's  powders,  acetate  of  ammonia,  warm  drinks,  etc. 
My  experience  was  before  the  days  of  jaborandi ;  but  I  should  now 
be  inclined  to  try  that  agent  in  the  early  stage  of  these  cases.  I  have 
made  use  of  ext.  of  veratrum  viride  in  the  more  sthenic  cases,  and 
with  apparently  beneficial  results  ;  but  depression  of  the  heart's  action 
is  often  so  marked  a  condition,  that  it  should  be  used  with  great  cau- 
tion, or  not  at  all.  Jaborandi  often  depresses  the  heart's  action  to 
some  extent,  and  therefore  should  be  used  cautiously,  and  its  effects 
watched,  but  it  is  less  depressing  than  the  veratrum,  and  more 
diaphoretic,  and  should  be  preferred.  At  least  it  seems  to  mo  worthy 
of  a  full  trial  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Stille  advises 
the  application  of  ice  to  the  spine  and  head,  and  Joccoud  recom- 
mends cold  lotions  when  the  fever  is  high.  Theao  means  are  worthy 
of  being  considered,  though  their  usefulness  has  not  been  established. 

The  use  of  quinine  in  free  sedative  doses  has  been  resorted  to,  by 
different  American  practitioners  particularly,  and  very  strongly  recom- 
mended. The  late  Dr.  Pitcher,  of  Detroit,  among  others,  strongly 
approved  of  its  use ;  and  though  I  have  no  sufficient  personal  obser- 
vation of  its  effects,  my  present  views  of  its  action  would  incline  mo  to 
its  use.  Jaccoud  and  Orisolle  doubt  its  good  effects,  except  in  inter- 
mitting cases,  and  the  former  says :  *'  While  some  have  had  good  effects 
from  it,  others  have  found  it  uselessw"  I  can  well  understand  that  in 
advanced  cases  this,  as  well  as  other  remedies,  will  have  little  or  no 
effect;  but  still  believe  that  in  the  very  early  stages  this,  as  well  as 
the  other  remedies  suggested,  may  have  decidedly  good  effects. 

The  indication  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory 
exudates  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  other 
fiorbefaoients  and  eliminatives,  and  perhaps  also  by  blisters  *  but  tho 
cflSciency  of  any  of  these  measures  cannot  bo  relied  upon. 

The  bowels  should  at  least  be  kept  open,  and,  when  the  strength 
will  allow,  the  revulsive  and  climinative  effects  of  cathartics  mav  1)o 
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very  useful.  It  is  customary^  when  the  strength  fails  and  oollapee 
occurs,  to  resort  to  supporting  measures;  but  in  the  eases  of  acute 
depression  they  have  but  little  effect  In  the  more  protracted  cases^ 
with  debility  and  depression,  the  best  assimilable  diet  and  tonic  medi- 
cines should  not  be  neglected. 

In  ccrebro-spinal  meningitis,  as  in  other  inflammations,  specific 
and  non-specific,  the  question  of  blood-letting  naturally  arises. 
Those  who  regard  the  disease  as  a  simple  inflammation,  rather  than  a 
fcTcr  with  a  specific  inflammatory  action,  and  who  regard  blood-let- 
ting as  an  important  agent  in  reducing  inflammation  by  allaying 
excitement  and  diminishing  fluxion  of  blood  to  the  afiFected  part> 
would  be  inclined  to  the  use  of  this  agent  in  this  disease ;  and  some 
whose  opinions  on  medical  subjects  are  entitled  to  great  respect^ 
believe  that  a  venesection,  though  not  always  eflScient,  still  aflbnrds  the 
best  prospect  of  averting  a  severe  and  fatal  result  when  pncticed  at 
an  early  period,  and  especially  when  vigor  of  the  dicnlation  and 
much  blood-pressure  are  present.  The  influence  of  ffae  loss  of  blood 
upon  inflammatory  actions  in  general  was  long  exaggerated,  and  may 
still  be  in  some  minds,  while  not  suflSciently  tppreciated  in  others; 
but  I  think  it  must  bo  admitted  by  all  thai  it  has  less  power  over  spe- 
ciflc  inflammations  depending  upon  a  poison  which  it  cannot  remove 
or  divert,  than  upon  common  inflammations  not  depending  upon  such 
poisons.  Few  could  suppose  that  the  loss  of  blood  would  arrest  a 
variolous  inflammation,  or  would  recommend  it  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
on  the  supposition  that  in  this  disease  there  is  a  peculiar  poison,  and 
that  the  inflammation  is  specific,  analogy  would  suggest  the  comparative 
inefficiency  of  the  remedy  in  these  cases.  Besides,  in  specific  inflam- 
mations generally,  and  certainly  in  spinal  fever,  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  depression  and  collapse,  which  theory  suggests,  and  expe- 
rience proves,  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  loss  of  blood.  From  the 
little  prospect  there  is  of  the  bleeding  relieving  the  inflammation,  and 
the  greater  prospect  of  its  aiding  in  the  production  of  collapse,  its 
general  use  would  seem  clearly  to  be  contra-indicated.  If  the  patient 
was  decidedly  plethoric — had  more  than  the  normal  and  proper  quan- 
tity of  blood — there  could,  perhaps,  be  no  objection  to  diminishing  it ; 
or  if,  by  its  diminution,  the  general  condition  of  the  system  were 
improved,  or  oppressed  functions  relieved,  bleeding  might  be  useful ; 
but  the  general  state  in  these  cases  is  far  from  demanding  it,  and  no 
particular  functions  are  likely  to  be  relieved  by  it  In  the  epidemic 
occurring  nearly  forty  years  ago,  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  witnessed 
sufficient  trials  of  the  remedy.  In  some  few  cases  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce temporary  relief,  and  in  some  it  was  hoped  that  it  had  an  effect 
in  preventing  a  fuller  development  of  the  local  affection ;  but  in  the 
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laarge  majority  of  cases  no  beneficial  effects  in  any  particalar  could  be 
perceived ;  and  in  too  many  cases^  as  already  stated,  collapse  and 
death  were  evidently  hastened.  The  pulse  would  become  small  and 
flickering,  and  reaction  could  not  be  induced.  On  the  whole,  then, 
neither  on  theoretical  principles  nor  from  experience  or  authority,  can 
bleeding  be  placed  among  the  ordinary  remedies  for  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

To  summarize  the  treatment  which  seems  to  promise  most :  If 
the  patient  be  seen  in  the  premonitory  or  early  stage  of  the  attack, 
he  should  speedily  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  an  anodyne  and 
sedative  diaphoretic ;  and  pediluvia  and  external  moist  heat,  followed 
by  the  extensive  applications  of  sinapisms,  should  be  used.  The 
choice  of  internal  agents  should  bo  between  quinine  in  doses  of  six  to 
ten  or  more  grains,  together  with  morphine  in  doses  of  one  sixth  to 
one  third  of  a  grain,  the  quinine  certainly,  and  the  morphine  probably 
repeated  once  in  two,  three,  or  four  hours  according  to  effects :  or 
opium,  ipecac,  and  bromide  of  potassium,  in  free  anodyne  and  diapho- 
retic doses ;  or  jaborandi  in  quantities  to  induce  its  full  diaphoretic 
action,  or  the  chloral  hydrate  in  narcotic  doses.  If  the  bowels  have 
not  been  freely  open,  they  should  be  moved  with  enemas,  as  these  will 
not  interfere  with  the  other  measures.  These  narcotic  and  diapho- 
retic effects  should  be  kept  up  for  twenty-four  hours,  more  or  less, 
when,  if  the  symptoms  persist  and  the  disease  is  fully  developed, 
cathartics,  in  which  a  mercurial  is  combined,  may  or  may  not  be 
friven,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  condition  of 
the  bowels ;  and  the  ergot  and  belladonna,  a  blister  to  the  neck  and 
between  the  shoulders  may  be  resorted  to,  or  the  blisters  may  be 
applied  at  a  greater  distance,  or  omitted,  and  ice  may  be  applied  to 
the  head  and  spine.  The  continued  use  of  the  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  later  as  effusions  occur  (and  they  occur  at  a  comparatively  early 
period),  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  as  free  and  persistent  doses  as  can 
well  be  borne,  will  aid,  or  at  least  tend  to,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  results. 

Other  methods  may  be  tried  in  epidemics  where  these  means 
entirely  fail ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  toward  the  close  of  a 
local  epidemic  the  cases  become  milder ;  and  the  last  remedies  used, 
though  apparently  more  successful,  may  not  be  the  best.  It  is  easy 
to  be  deceived  by  this  state  of  things,  and  many  methods  of  treatment 
have  obtained  an  undeserved  but  transient  reputation,  in  this  and  in 
other  epidemics,  by  the  great  differences  in  the  severity  of  the  cases 
to  which  they  have  been  applied. 

Dengue,  cerebro-spinal  or  spotted  fever,  and  miliary  fever,  from 
iheir  commonly  occurring^  but  subordinate  and  inconstant  cutaneous 
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phenomena^  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  transition  series,  and  placed 
between  the  continued  and  ernptiye  fevers,  or  the  (icute  exanthemata^ 
which  are  next  to  be  considered. 

This  class  of  affections,  occurring  more  frequently  among  children 
than  adults,  as  the  first  exposure,  which  is  usually  in  early  life,  induces 
them,  is  treated  of  at  greater  length,  with  more  detail  of  history  and 
description,  in  treatises  on  Diseases  of  Children ;  but  an  account  of 
their  essential  features,  and  the  important  items  of  their  management 
is  expected  in  a  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  These  acute 
exanthemata  present  certain  phenomena  common  to  all  of  them  alike, 
and  indeed  some  features  common  to  all  the  specific  fevers ;  but  each 
has  peculiarities  in  a  definite  series  of  events  giving  it  a  distinct 
individuality. 

The  first  feature,  allying  them  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the 
fevers  we  have  been  considering^  is  their  dependence  upon  a  specific 
poison  as  their  cause.  This  fact  no  one  questions,  as  the  proof  is 
amply  demonstrable. 

The  next  feature  common  to  their  class  is,  that  they  are  produced, 
so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  by  poisons  generated  exclusively  in 
the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  the  disease,  and,  these  poisons  are 
transmitted  from  person  to  person,  either  by  sensible  contact,  by  in- 
oculation, or  through  the  air ;  and  this  exclusive  method  of  the 
production  of  the  poisons  and  the  propagation  of  the  diseases,  renders 
them  strictly  and  typically  contagious.  They  are  said  to  be  propa- 
gated by  fomites  ;  but  this  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  other 
modes,  as  the  poison  is  simply  attached  to  some  substance,  as  clothing, 
etc.,  which  retains  and  conveys  it,  as  upon  the  inoculator's  lancet, 
to  act  either  by  contact  or  through  the  air. 

Another  quality  which  they  have  in  common  is,  that  with  a  gen- 
eral fever,  they  have  each  a  peculiar  cutaneous  inflammation,  consti- 
tuting a  leading  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Again,  in  all,  one 
attack,  as  a  rule,  protects  from  subsequent  attacks  of  the  same  affec- 
tion ;  and  in  still  another  respect  they  agree,  that  when  commencing, 
with  some  variations,  but  with  scarcely  exceptions,  they  persist  in 
their  course,  and  if  not  cut  short  by  the  death  of  the  patieniv  pass 
through  a  somewhat  definite  series  of  changes.  After  the  poison  is 
received  into  the  system,  there  is  a  period  of  incubation,  in  which  the 
organic  virus  is  doubtless  multiplied,  until  it  becomes  sufficient  in 
amount  to  produce  its  morbid  effects  on  the  fluids,  the  tissues,  and 
the  organs,  usually  in  regular  and  systematic  order. 

These  features  give  a  distinctive  character  to  these  affections,  and 
place  them  in  a  well-defined  class. 
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VARIOLA.— SMALL-POX. 

This,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  wlien  uncontrolled  the 
most  terrific  of  these  affections,  is  first  to  be  noticed. 

Small-pox  may  be  defined  a  specific  contagious  fever,  character- 
ized by  seyere  pain  in  the  loins  during  the  earlier  stage,  and  by  a 
cutaneous  inflammation  appearing  about  the  third  day  in  hypersBmic 
points,  speedily  followed  by  deposits,  causing  a  papular  eruption, 
which  passes  on  to  a  vesicular  and  ultimately  a  pustular  form,  with 
the  formation  of  a  minute  slough  at  the  point  of  its  appearance  in  the 
skin,  usually  sufficient  to  leave  a  small  pit  or  scar-mark  as  a  per- 
manent evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

This  eruption  attains  its  full  development  about  the  ninth  day  of 
its  appearance,  or  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease ;  after  which  it 
dries  down  and  forms  a  crust,  which,  when  falling  off,  leaves  for  some 
time  a  vascalar  and  reddened  spot,  which  in  time  loses  its  extra  vas- 
ealarity  and  presents  a  depressed  point  paler  than  the  surrounding 
skin,  constituting  the  permanent  marks  just  mentioned. 

The  period  when  this  disease  first  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
manner  of  its  origin  are  unknown.  No  distinct  account  has  been 
found  of  it  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  and  no  recorded  evidence 
of  its  epidemic  prevalence  is  given  before  the  sixth  century.  This  by 
no  means  proves  its  non-existence  before  that  time,  but  it  could  not 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Hippocrates  and  other  voluminous  early 
medical  writers  had  it  been  of  general  prevalence  in  their  times.  It 
was  not  found  to  have  existed  in  America  before  its  discovery  by 
Europeans ;  but  it  was  soon  after  introduced  by  them,  and  has  since 
that  time,  by  the  more  free  intercommunication  of  nations,  spread 
over  nearly  the  whole  inhabited  globe,  and  has  at  no  time  become  en- 
tirely extinct  Its  ravages  for  a  long  time  were  the  terror  of  nations, 
and  its  wide-spread  prevalences  have  caused  the  destruction  of  in- 
numerable lives.  It  has,  however,  in  modem  times  been  robbed  of 
much  of  its  terrors,  first  by  the  practice  of  inoculation,  and  since  by 
Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination  ;  and  should  that  be  thoroughly  and 
universally  practiced  for  a  sufficient  time,  it  is  probable  that  the 
disease  might  be  completely  and  forever  extinguished. 

Very  few  persons  of  any  age  or  condition  are  exempt  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  contagion  when  they  are  brought  unprotected  within 
its  range.  Fortunately,  one  attack,  however  mild,  exempts  the  indi- 
vidual from  all  future  occurrences  of  the  malady,  and  yet  in  exceed- 
ingly rare  instances,  some  have  repetitions  of  the  disease.  Though 
gieatly  diminished  in  violence  by  inoculation — inserting  into  the  skin 
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a  particle  of  the  small-pox  yirus,  and  thus  communicatiug  the  diaeaae 
— though  generally  prevented  or  greatly  modified  by  the  practice  of 
Taccination,  to  be  described ;  yet  when  at  the  present  day  it  occurs  in 
persons  unprotected  by  either  of  these  processes,  it  possesses  the  same 
virulence,  and  is  attended  under  like  circumstances  with  as  great  a 
mortality,  as  in  the  days  of  its  frightful  prevalence. 

The  practice  of  inoculation,  which,  previous  to  vaccination,  did 
so  much  for  humanity,  was  introduced  into  England  (and  soon  after- 
ward was  adopted  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  this  countiy)  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  had  witnessed  its  beneficial  effects  in 
Oonstantinople,  where  it  had  been  imported  from  Persia  and  China ; 
and  in  justice  to  her  sex,  no  less  than  to  her  memory,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence that  women  may  benefit  the  world  by  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  mitigation  of  disease,  her  name  is  mentioned,  and  her 
energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance,  in  the  presence  of  opposition,  are 
acknowledged. 

The  practice  of  small-pox  inoculation,  which  has  mostly  gone  out 
of  use,  simply  because  a  better  plan  has  been  discovered,  reduced  the 
mortality  in  those  receiving  the  disease  in  this  way  to  an  extreme 
minimum ;  and  in  like  proportion  prevented  those  disfigurations, 
which  to  many,  especially  of  the  fair  sex,  had  terrors  scarcely  less 
than  the  danger  to  life. 

The  period  of  latency  of  the  inoculated  form  of  the  disease, 
is  seven  or  eight  days.  On  the  second  day  after  the  insertion  of  the 
matter,  a  small  papule  appears  at  the  seat  of  the  puncture,  which,  by 
the  fourth  day,  is  changed  into  an  umbilicated  vesicle  depressed  in 
the  centre.  On  the  seventh  day  the  vesicle,  or  blisLer-like  eruption, 
which  before  contained  a  fiuid  resembling  lymph,  is  converted  into  a 
pustule  by  the  effusion  into  it  of  purulent  matter.  About  this  time 
the  lymphatic  glands  above  have  become  swollen  and  tender ;  and  on 
this,  or  the  foUowing^ighth — day,  rigors,  feverishness,  and  other 
symptoms  indicative  of  the  invasion  of  the  general  disease  occur. 
By  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  pustule  is  fully  developed,  and  at 
this  time  the  variolous  rash,  or  an  eraption  at  some  points  away  from 
the  place  of  the  insertion  of  the  original  matter,  appears.  By  the 
fourteenth  day  the  inoculated  pustule  has  dried  up  into  a  crust,  and 
the  general  eruption,  which  is  usually  scanty,  in  time  gradually  sub- 
sides. The  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  rare  cases  referred  to, 
becomes  protected  against  any  future  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

When  Variola  is  taken  in  the  usual,  or,  as  it  is  called,  **  natu- 
ral" way,  from  inhalation  of  particles  of  poison  in  the  air,  the 
period  of  incubation  is  longer,  generally  from  ten  to  sixteen  days, 
usually  twelve  days.     The  disease  may  be  taken  from  a  small-pox 
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patient  at  any  time  from  the  first  inyasion  until  the  separation  of  the 
last  scab,  and  longer  if  the  clothing  be  not  all  changed^  destroyed^  or 
perfectly  disinfected^  and  the  body,  including  the  hair  and  all  the 
appendages  that  may  harbor  any  particle  of  the  poison,  thoroughly 
clesnaed.  The  largest  amount  of  the  poison,  however,  is  thought  to 
be  given  ofl!  about  the  period  of  the  maturation  of  the  pustules,  and 
the  danger  of  communicating  the  disease  at  that  time  is  greatest 

The  incabatiye  stage  of  natural  small-pox  is  almost  invariably  un- 
attended with  appreciable  symptoms.  In  rare  cases,  however,  the 
patient  soflers  from  some  vague  feelings  of  illness,  such  as  languor, 
peevishness,  and  moderate  uneasiness.  The  invasion  is  comparatively 
sudden,  and  marked  by  the  usual  febrile  phenomena — rise  of  tem- 
perature, sensations  of  rigors,  and  heat — and  differs  from  that  of  most 
other  fevers  by  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  adult  of  copious  perspi- 
ration. Severe  stomach  sickness  is  very  often  present,  with  anorexia, 
thirst,  constipation  in  the  adult,  but  often  diarrhoea  in  children ; 
headache  and  pain  in  the  limbs ;  and  almost  invariably  intense  pain 
in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine;  drowsiness  is  often  present,  and 
not  nnfrequently  delirium,  stupor,  or  even  coma ;  and  in  children 
there  are  apt  to  be  convulsions.  The  headache  is  usually  decidedly 
greater  than  that  which  accompanies  the  access  of  most  other  fevers, 
and  maniacal  excitement  sometimes  occurs.  The  most  characteristic 
perhaps  of  the  symptoms  enumerated  is  the  Bevei*e  pain  in  the  back. 
These  lumbar  pains  are  almost  always  decidedly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  other  symptoms  (unless  it  be  in  some  cases  where  the  head-' 
adie  is  equally  severe),  as  compared  with  other  febrile  attacks  with- 
out special  local  disease.  The  vomiting  often  occurs  in  many  other 
febrile  attacks,  especially  other  eruptive  fevers,  as  scarlatina,  etc.,  and 
is  not  always  present  in  attacks  of  small-pox,  and  constipation  is  too 
common  a  symptom  to  be  specially  characteristic  of  any  disease.  It 
li  well  to  b^r  in  mind  the  perspiration  as  aiding  in  the  diagnosis, 
and  yet  it  is  not  always  present ;  and  the  convulsions,  though  not  un- 
frequeut  in  children  in  other  cases  at  the  commencement  of  a  severe 
febrile  attack,  may,  with  other  symptoms,  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon 
the  obscurity  which  is  often  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
before  the  characteristic  eruption  makes  its  appearance.  The  tem- 
perature in  this  stage  of  invasion  usually  rises  rapidly  to  104'^,  or  even 
105.6^.  The  urine  is  febrile,  and  in  one  third  of  the  cases  is  albu- 
minous, and  may  contain  casts  and  blood  ;  this  latter  condition  may 
continue  daring  Uie  active  disease,  but  is  commonly  transient ;  and 
very  seldom  does  permanent  disease  of  the  kidneys  with  its  results 
occur. 

The  sweating  during  this  stage,  so  common  in  the  milder  forms 
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of  yariola,  and  generally  continuing  more  or  less  tbrongfaont  its 
conrse,  thongh  mnch  less  eonspicuons  in  the  seyerer  forms,  is  worthy 
of  notice  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  Special  attention  to  all  the  oarly 
symptoms  should  be  given  in  a  suspected  case,  since  the  necessity  of 
immediate  isolation  of  the  patient,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
dread  affection,  renders  an  early  diagnosis  of  great  importance. 

The  symptoms  of  this  stage  are  in  a  general  way  severe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  case  they  usher  in  ;  but  yet  I  have  seen  very 
decided,  in  fact  severe,  symptoms — ^headache,  backache,  etc — followed 
by  a  slight  eruption,  and  a  mild  and  even  modified  form  of  the  malady. 
This,  however,  is  not  ordinarily  the  case,  and  high  fever,  great  pain, 
and  intense  cerebral  excitement  are  usually  followed  by  the  most 
grave  af  ter>conditions. 

These  general  symptoms  attain  their  greatest  severity  on  the  third 
day,  when  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance,  and  as  it  advances 
the  fever  abates,  the  pains  diminish  or  cease,  and  in  ordinary  dis- 
crete cases  great  apparent  improvement  in  the  general  condition 
takes  place.  The  eniption,  though  very  generally  appearing  on  the 
third  day,  may,  especially  in  violent  and  speedily  fatal  cases,  manifest 
itself  on  the  second  day,  and  in  still  other  cases  may  be  delayed  to 
the  foni*tli,  and  even  later.  In  modified  sniall-pox,  where  vaccination 
has  been  imperfect  in  its  results,  and  has  afforded  only  a  partial 
protection,  it  is  not  unusual,  with  other  irregularities,  to  find  the 
variolous  eruption  preceded  by  a  rose-colored  efflorescence  somewhat 
resembling  the  rash  of  scarlatina.  In  genuine  or  unmodified  cases, 
threatening  great  severity  and  a  very  abundant  eruption,  there  may 
be,  on  the  second  or  third  day,  a  patchy  but  diffused  redness,  with 
some  swelling  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  etc.,  which  very  strikingly  resembles  the  rash  of  measles,  but 
which  is  the  beguiling  of  the  variolous  eruption  in  a  thickly  set 
papular  form.  In  other  cases  an  abundant  petechial  rash,  chiefly 
about  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  on  the  loins,  will 
appear,  foretelling  the  greatest  danger.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  how- 
ever, the  eruption  commences  on  the  third  day,  in  the  form  of  small 
red  points  first  visible  on  the  face,  head,  neck,  and  often  early  on  the 
wrists,  and  within  the  next  two  days  successively  appearing  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  arms,  the  rest  of  the  trunk,  and  then,  or 
sometimes  a  little  later,  and  always  less  abundantly,  on  the  lower 
extremities.  These  spots  in  a  very  short  time  become  little  promi- 
nences, hard  to  the  touch,  feeling  like  shot  imbedded  in  the  skin, 
but,  carefully  observed,  they  are  found  hemispherical  or  somewhat 
pointed ;  they  gradually  become  larger,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  on  the  point  of  each  there  appears  a  vesicle  or  minute 
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blister,  the  whole  being  acnminated  or  cone-shaped.  From  this  they 
go  on  increasing  in  area,  the  vesicles  broaden  and  become  more  flat- 
tened, their  contents,  instead  of  being  transparent,  as  at  first,  become 
milky ;  the  central  point,  which  at  first  was  most  prominent,  has 
become  comparatiyely  depressed  as  the  margins  have  increased ;  and 
aboat  the  sixth  day  of  the  eraption,  and  ninth  of  the  disease,  these 
vesicles  become  yellow  pustules.  In  this  transformation  the  central 
point,  which  was  held  down  by  little  bands  extending  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  true  skin,  has  often  become  more  prominent  by  the  giv- 
ing way  of  these  attachments,  the  pustules  assume  a  rounded  form, 
and  now  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  inflammation  that  has  been 
going  on  during  their  development.  Each  pustule  is  surrounded  by 
an  inflamed  areola,  the  swelling  at  its  base  is  increased,  more  purulent 
exudations  are  poured  out,  and  the  pock  increases  up  to  about  the 
ninth  day  of  the  eruption,  or  twelfth  of  the  disease,  when  the  process 
of  maturation^  as  it  is  called,  is  completed,  the  pock  has  attained  its 
full  development,  varying  somewhat,  but  usually  about  the  size  of  a 
laige  pea.  The  inflammation  now  gradually  subsides,  the  matter 
dries  down  and  forms  a  scab,  which  in  time  falls  off,  leaving  the 
marks  already  described. 

The  periods  of  development  and  maturation  mentioned  are  those 
belonging  to  the  eruption  on  the  face  and  neck,  where  it  is  usually 
more  particularly  noticed.  On  the  rest  of  the  trunk,  and  especially 
on  the  lower  extremities,  it  is  later  by  a  day  or  two  in  its  progress. 

The  eruption  is  always  more  abundant  on  the  face  than  elsewhere, 
particularly  than  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  When  each 
pustule  upon  the  &ce  stands  by  itself,  the  case  is  called  '^distinct  ^' 
or  "discrete"  small-pox.  When  the  pustules  run  together  on  the 
&ce,  though  separate  but  near  when  papules,  the  case  is  called  '^con- 
fluent;'' and  there  is  the  greatest  diiferenco  in  the  severity  and 
danger  of  these  forms,  the  latter  being  much  the  more  grave.  In 
ihese  confluent  cases,  patches  of  greater  or  less  size  present  little  or 
no  appearance  of  the  distinct  pustules  described,  but  a  continuous 
surface  of  inflammation,  swelling,  and  suppuration ;  and  if  recovery 
takes  place,  there  is  a  continuous  crust,  and  finally  nearly  continuous 
scar  texture,  with  small  pits  thickly  studded  over  the  parts.  The 
more  distinct  and  the  &rther  separated  from  each  other,  within  a 
limit,  the  larger,  as  a  rule,  are  the  pustules. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  fluid  in  a  pock  in  the  vesicular  stage 
is  not  all  contained  in  a  single  apartment  or  cavity,  but  in  several, 
like  the  divisions  of  an  orange,  concentrating  at  the  centre,  and  held 
down  there  so  as  to  give  the  umbilicated  appearance  as  the  develop- 
ment advanoes*    At  this  central  point  the  true  skin  is  so  involved 
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that  a  minnte  slough  often  results,  and  when  the  Buppuratiye  oon- 
dition  occurs,  the  attachment  of  this  affected  portion  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  often  gives  way,  and  the  pustule  then  loses  the  nm- 
bilicated  form  which  the  vesicle  retained. 

A  careful  study  of  the  description  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox  at 
different  periods,  and  particularly  of  the  early  stages,  is  exceedingly 
impoi*tant  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  accurate  and  positive  diag- 
nosis^ where  the  deepest  interests  of  a  whole  community  may  depend 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  case.  This  study  is  rendered 
the  more  necessary  as  the  disease  in  large  country  regions  in  many 
places  so  seldom  occurs,  that  a  physician  for  years  in  practice  may 
never  have  seen  a  case,  and  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  disease  are 
exceedingly  rare.  From  the  frequency  of  travel  and  the  possibility 
of  exposure,  cases  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  neighborhood ;  and 
the  instances  are  not  few  where  a  diagnosis  has  not  been  made  until 
many  unprotected  persons  have  been  exposed  and  an  epidemic  pro- 
duced. The  effect  upon  the  reputation  and  standing  of  tlie  physician 
who  should  make  such  a  failure  can  be  readily  imagined.  Careful 
attention  to  the  different  points  mentioned  would  render  a  mistake 
impossible  in  an  ordinary  case  after  the  eruption  was  well  established 
and  at  all  advanced.  A  very  early  diagnosis,  though  not  always  easy^ 
is  exceedingly  desirable.  The  eruption,  especially  in  severe  cases, 
extends  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  interfer- 
ing with  deglutition,  and  sometimes  with  respiration,  and  often 
seriously  aggravating  the  sufferings  and  increasing  the  danger  of  the 
patient.  Its  appearances  upon  these  surfaces  and  upon  the  skin  are 
somewhat  different. 

The  general  symptoms  in  small-pox  up  to  the  time  of  the  eruption 
have  been  described.  The  abatement  of  these  symptoms,  which  then 
takes  place  in  ordinary  discrete  cases,  is  likely  to  continue  until  about 
the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  maturation  of  the  pustules, 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the  rash,  or  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  the 
disease,  when  what  is  called  the  ** secondary "  or  "  maturation  fever" 
sets  in  with  rigors,  pain  in  the  head  and  elsewhere,  high  temperature 
— 105°  F.,  more  or  less,  and  sometimes  when  fatal  results  arc  threat- 
ened, 107°,  or  possibly  more — perhaps  delirium,  etc.,  lasting  for  three 
or  four  days,  when,  if  the  case  be  favorable,  improvement  takes  place 
and  convalescence  occurs  as  the  pustules  dry  down.  After  the  fever 
of  invasion  subsides,  and  during  the  remission  of  the  general  symp- 
toms, and  while  the  eruption  goes  on,  some  inconvenience  is  felt  from 
the  soreness  or  itching  of  the  parts,  but  less  than  might  be  supposed. 
The  eruption  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  alimentary  and 
air-passages  gives  more  or  less  inconvenience,  according  to  the  severity 
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of  the  case.  There  is  saliyatioD,  the  voice  becomes  hoarse^  a  cough 
may  occor^  with  difficulty  of  swallowing^  etc.  In  the  more  mild  cases 
these  symptoms  may  be  nearly  or  quite  absent ;  and  in  still  milder 
forms  of  the  disease,  which  are  not  unfrequent,  the  secondary  fever 
is  slight,  or  nearly  or  quite  absent ;  and  the  eruption  soon  dries  down 
with  little  or  no  suppuration,  and  convalescence  soon  ensues. 

In  confluent  cases  the  course  of  events  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  discrete  variety  just  described.  Instead  of  the  marked  change 
in  the  general  symptoms  when  the  eruption  appears,  there  is  compar- 
atively but  slight  abatement  of  the  febrile  phenomena — severe  symp- 
toms continuing,  and  with  still  greater  aggravation,  as  the  matura- 
tion process  commences  and  progresses.  The  fever,  during  this  time, 
varies  in  its  particular  phenomena  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the 
excitement  is  high,  the  delirium  active,  restlessness  great,  etc.  At 
other  times,  and  more  frequently,  a  lower  and  more  typhoidal  con- 
dition ensues.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  but  generally  rapid,  low  mutter- 
ing delirium  is  present,  subsultus  occurs,  and,  not  unfrcquently, 
extreme  depression,  collapse  of  the  eruption,  coma  and  death  result. 
In  these  confluent  cases  the  eruption  in  and  about  the  throat  is  com- 
monly abundant,  adding  to  the  distress  and  danger.  When  the 
patient  struggles  through  this  formidable  type  of  the  disease,  the 
symptoms  attain  their  maximum  height  with  the  completion  of  the 
maturation  process,  and  then,  with  more  or  less  continuance  and 
fluctuation,  abate.  The  face,  during  this  process,  has  been  greatly 
swollen,  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance  obliterated,  and  now  a 
continuous  and  generally  dark  crust  forms  over  the  confluent  erup- 
tion on  the  face,  the  pustules  on  all  parts  of  the  body  dry  down,  and, 
during  this  desiccation,  there  is  commonly  great  itching,  and  the 
patient,  especially  if  a  child,  needs  watching  and  restraint  to  prevent 
violence  to  the  parts  by  scratching,  which  might  induce  ulceration 
and  greater  disflgurement. 

While  these  processes  are  going  on,  a  peculiar  odor  is  exhaled  f  lom 
the  patient,  quite  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  with  this,  doubt- 
less, contagious  particles  are  associated. 

The  loosening  and  falling  off  of  the  scales  usually  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  the  disease  ;  but  the  complete  healing  of  all 
the  sores,  especially  if  any  physical  violence  by  scratching  has  been 
inflicted,  may  require  a  much  longer  time,  and  repeated  crustings 
may  appear. 

The  great  difference  in  the  symptoms,  course,  and  results  of  the 
disease,  as  appearing  in  the  clearly  discrete  and  in  the  confluent 
forms,  even  when  the  confluence  is  limited  to  a  moderate  portion  of 
the  face,  is  quite  remarkable  and  not  easily  accounted  for.     The  prog- 
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nosis  in  a  discrete  case  is  generally  feyorabley  while  in  a  confluent  one 
it  is  always  grave ;  and  the  fact  of  the  confluence  which  is  to  take 
place  can  be  judged  of  by  the  thick  studding  of  the  eruption  in  the 
early  papular  form.  An  early  prognosis  as  to  severity  can  usually 
be  made  by  observing  the  character  of  the  initiatory  fever,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  early  eruption. 

In  the  foregoing  account  a  description  has  been  attempted  of  the 
ordinary  uncomplicated  forms  of  small-pox ;  but  unfortunately  for 
brevity  of  description  and  a  ready  and  complete  understanding  of  the 
disease,  all  cases  do  not  follow  these  types,  and  there  are  varieties  and 
complications  to  be  noticed. 

In  some  cases,  after  the  maturation  is  completed,  instead  of  a  sub- 
sidence of  the  symptoms  and  convalescence,  various  secondary  condi- 
tions or  complications  arise  which  protract  the  morbid  state  or  prove 
fatal.  These  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  confluent  forms, 
but  may  also  happen  in  the  discrete. 

Daring  the  third  or  fourth  week  boils  may  appear  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  then,  or  later,  larger  suppurative  points  may 
make  their  appearance,  sometimes  subcutaneous,  at  others  more  deeply 
seated ;  and  occasionally  they  rapidly  attain  large  dimensions.  These 
processes  maybe  accompanied  bj^distinct  and  characteristic  symptoms 
of  pyaemia,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  fatal. 

In  other  cases  erysipelatous  attacks  of  the  face,  head,  or  other  parts 
occur,  attended,  perhaps,  with  pysemic  symptoms ;  and  gangrene,  more 
or  less  extensive,  occasionally  supervenes.  Ophthalmia  in  other  cases 
occurs,  and  often  assumes  a  suppurative,  ulcerative,  or  sloughing 
form,  and  the  cornea  is  sometimes  penetrated  and  vision  destroyed. 
In  other  cases  otitis  follows  with  its  consequences. 

Internal  inflammations,  particularly  of  the  pleura,  and  also  of  the 
lungs  and  bronchi,  sometimes  occur  during  the  active  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  may  cause  a  speedily  fatal  result  At  other  times  there  are 
similar  complications  later,  with  rapidly  suppurative  tendencies. 

Severe  inflammation  or  oedema  of  the  larynx  and  glottis  may  ap- 
pear during  the  active  stage  of  the  disease,  or  occasionally  later,  re- 
sulting in  suffocation. 

In  cases  where  the  lumbar  pains  are  unusually  severe,  the  spinal 
cord  may  be  so  much  affected  that  partial,  or  more  complete  but  tern* 
porary,  paraplegia  takes  place,  with  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder  and 
rectum. 

Many  varieties  of  small-pox  are  mentioned.  We  have  already  seen 
that  some  cases  are  particularly  mild  throughout,  and  it  is  sometimes 
with  difliculty  that  the  patient  can  be  kept  within  doors  and  isolated. 
He  has  but  little  suffering  himself,  and  is  often  remarkably  indifferent 
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tOy  or  unconscious  of,  the  danger  to  which  he  exposes  others  by  his 
presence  among  them,  not  seeming  to  realize  that  the  mildest  case 
may  propagate  the  disease  in  its  severest  forms.  Other  exceptional 
cases  may  occur,  as  already  stated,  where  the  usual  symptoms  of  in- 
yasion  are  followed  by  very  few  pocks,  which  soon  dry  up  and  dis- 
appear. In  still  other  exceptional  cases,  the  disease  appears  in  the 
naual  way,  and  the  pocks  are  numerous  but  discrete,  yet  at  the  period 
when  suppuration  usually  takes  place,  the  vesicles  dry  up.  In  neither 
of  these  cases  is  there  any  secondary  fever,  and  recoveiy  is  speedy. 

The  discrete  and  confluent  varieties  have  been  sufficiently  described. 
The  term  "malignant"  is  applied  to  cases  of  unusual  severity,  and 
where  death  often  takes  place  without  the  common  developments  of 
the  disease.  In  these  latter  cases  petechisB  and  vibices  are  apt  to 
occur,  with  bloody  effusions  into  the  pocks,  giving  them  a  very  dark 
color,  which  has  caused  the  name  of  "  black  pox  "  to  be  applied. 

A  more  distinct  hemorrhagic  variety  of  a  very  malignant  character 
has  rather  recently  been  recognized  in  some  epidemics  and  cases. 

An  idea  of  this  form  can  better  be  given  by  a  description  of  cases. 
A  cadaver  was  brought  into  the  dissecting-room  of  a  large  medical 
school  from  some  unknown  source,  which  in  its  external  aspect  pre- 
sented slight  puffiness  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  a  moderately  mot- 
tled appearance  of  the  skin  over  different  parts  of  the  surface,  some  of 
the  spots  approaching  in  appearance  petechise  and  vibices,  but  not 
fully  developed.  Nothing  was  recognized  by  those  having  charge  of 
the  matter  indicative  of  contagion,  and  the  dissection  was  proceeded 
with.  On  coming  to  the  internal  organs  hemorrhagic  appearances 
were  discovered,  and  the  bladder  particularly  was  filled  with  blood. 
Suspicion  was  at  length  excited,  but  too  late  to  avoid  the  exposure  of 
a  large  number  of  persons,  among  whom  so  many  were  entirely  un- 
protected, or  but  partially  protected,  that  an  outbreak  of  sroall-pox 
occurred.  The  disease  appeared  in  its  usual  forms— mild,  modified, 
discrete,  and  confluent— pursuing  the  usual  courses  ;  but  one  case  of 
the  distinct  hemorrhagic  variety  appeared.  A  young  man,  about 
twenty-three,  in  good  health,  and  of  correct  habits,  was  seized  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  the  invasive  fever,  of  decided,  but  at  first  of 
no  unusual  severity.  About  the  time  the  eruption  should  have  ap- 
peared, a  scanty  mottling  of  the  surface  was  seen,  and  some,  very  few, 
obscure  petechial  points.  Vomiting  had  been  severe  and  was  con- 
tinued, and  moderate  quantities  of  blood  were  now  thrown  up.  Blood 
oozed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  large  quantities 
of  blood  were  passed  from  the  bladder.  The  fever  was  not  high  at 
this  time  ;  there  was  pain  in  the  head,  but  the  mind  was  fairly  clear ; 
the  pfttient  began  to  sink,  apparently  as  much  from  the  loss  of  blood 
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and  the  persistent  yomiting  as  from  the  poison^  ard  died  in  two  or 
three  days  after  the  hemorrhage  commencedy  and  five  or  six  dajB 
from  the  inyajsion  of  the  disease.  No  post-mortem  examination  was 
held.  This  ease  was  nndoubtedly  identical  in  character  with  the  one 
which  was  the  source  of  the  contagion. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  prompt  yaccination,  isolation  as 
far  as  possible,  and  other  precautionary  measures,  the  disease  did  not 
extend  to  a  single  case  in  the  community,  beyond  those  exposed  to 
the  first  source  of  contagion.  The  lessons  to  be  deriyed  from  all  the 
facts  in  this  interesting  account  are  too  obyious  to  require  pointing 
out. 

Small-pox  occurring  after  yaccination,  which  has  afforded  a  partial 
protection,  is  modified  in  its  character,  and  is  called  '^  Modified  Small- 
pox,^' or ''  Varioloid.''  It  commences  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  the 
inyasion  of  the  disease  in  unprotected  persons,  and  generally  assumes 
the  discrete  form,  but  may,  though  rarely,  the  confluent,  and  still  more 
rarely  a  malignant  form  sooner  or  later,  for  there  is  no  absolute  regu- 
larity in  these  cases  ;  but  usually  about  the  time  that  the  inflamma- 
tion and  fcyer  of  maturation  should  commence,  the  eruption  begins 
to  dry  up,  and  but  little  or  no  feyer  appears.  There  is  sometimes 
delirium,  with  other  seyere  symptoms ;  but  though  there  may  be  a 
degree  of  confluence  of  the  eruption,  suppuration  rarely  occurs ;  and 
though  there  is  eyery  degree  of  modiflcation,  yery  generally  the  cases 
are  comparatiyely  mild  and  deyoid  of  danger.  They  are  capable  of 
communicating  the  genuine  small-pox  to  unprotected  persons,  and 
the  same  precautions  as  to  isolation,  etc. ,  should  be  obseryed  as  in 
other  cases  of  the  yariolous  disease. 

The  statistics  of  small-pox  deriyed  from  small-pox  hospitals  are 
interesting  in  reference  to  Prognosis.  They  show  that  of  persons  of 
all  ages  and  conditions  receiyed  with  the  disease  into  such  institu- 
tions, 6.5  per  cent,  of  those  who  haye  been  yaocinated  perfectly  or 
imperfectly  die  ;  of  those  haying  good  yaccine  cicatrices,  showing 
that  the  yaccination  pustule  had  gone  through  its  proper  stages^ 
about  2.5  per  cent,  die  ;  while  of  those  not  yaccinated  at  all,  37  per 
cent.  die.  In  estimating  the  yalne  of  yaccination,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  nearly  all  who  are  properly  and  repeatedly  yaccinated 
antil  the  system  is  no  longer  affected  by  the  yaccine  yirus,  are  com- 
pletely protected  from  the  attacks  of  small-pox  in  any  form ;  anft 
that  those  who  haye  been  yaccinated,  bnt  who  take  the  disease,  haye 
the  mortality  in  their  cases  reduced  to  the  minimum  mentioned. 

The  statistics  of  the  London  Small-pox  Hospital  show  that  of  dis- 
crete natural  small-pox  there  was  a  mortality  of  4  per  cent.,  of  semi- 
confluent,  8  per  cent. ,  while  of  the  confluent  there  was  a  mortality  of 
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00  per  oeut  As  to  age,  the  lowest  rate  of  mortality  is  between  five 
and  twenty.  Under  five  it  is  much  greater,  and  above  thirty  greater 
still.  Obildrm  under  one  year  very  seldom  recoyer,  and  patients  above 
sixty  mn  said  never  to  recover.  Pregnant  women  generally  abort  and 
die ;  and  the  fcetus  is  often  visibly  affected  with  the  disease.  In  rare 
oases  the  pregnant  woman,  whether  aborting  or  not,  recovers. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  small-pox  is  such  as  the  clinical  his- 
tory would  suggest.  The  blood,  in  most  cases,  is  dark  and  imperfectly 
coagulated,  though  fibrinous  clots  may  be  found  in  the  heart  In 
the  malignant  or  hemorrhagic  forms,  extravasations  of  blood  may  be 
found  beneath  serous  and  mucous  surfapes,  and  into  the  cavities  of 
hollow  organs.  The  heart  may  be  flabby,  the  liver  pale  and  softened, 
and  the  spleen,  so  susceptible  to  changes  in  all  fevers,  may  be  soft  and 
pulpy.  The  tongue  is  usually  covered  with  a  thick  coat,  which  may 
be  detached  in  patches ;  and  the  palate,  fauces,  and  often  the  larynx, 
tnK^hea^  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  nasal  fossae,  are  congested,  filmy, 
and  in  points  excoriated,  showing  that  the  eruption  had  appeared 
upon  them.  When  the  bronchi  are  much  involved  they  are  loaded 
with  mucus  or  muco-purulent  matter,  and  the  lungs  are  generally 
congested  and  osdematous,  and  sometimes  inflamed.  In  complicated 
oases  the  pleura  and  other  organs  may  show  evidences  of  inflammation 
and  its  consequences,  of  effusions,  etc. 

The  anatomy  of  the  eruption  is  peculiar,  and  has  already  been 
alluded  to  in  accounting  for  the  clinical  appearances.  The  papules — 
the  first  form  of  the  eruption — are  duo  partly  to  hyperwrnia  and  pro- 
liferation of  the  cells,  or  deposit  in  the  tissue  of  the  true  skin,  and 
partly  to  enlargement  and  vacuolation  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum. 
The  central  distended  cells  of  the  thickened  rete  rupture  and  unite  to 
form  an  irregular  cavity.  Into  this  and  the  surrounding  vacuoles, 
serum  and  leucocytes  exude  from  underlying  vessels,  and  sometimes 
red  blood  discs  are  mingled  wi{h  the  other  exudates.  By  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  exudations  the  pock  enlarges,  and  at  length  pus  is 
produced  as  the  inflammation  increases,  and  by  this  change  the  vesicle 
becomes  a  pustule.  The  umbilicated  form  of  the  vesicle,  which  is  some- 
times retained  in  the  pustule,  is  due,  as  already  stated,  to  the  collection 
and  attachment  of  bands  in  the  centre,  and  the  greater  increase  of  the 
effusion  in  the  circumference ;  the  cuticle  forms  the  anterior  or  outer 
wall  of  the  vesicle,  and  the  cerium  forms  the  posterior,  while  par- 
titions run  through  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  constitut- 
ing it  a  multilocular  oyst  throughout.  The  suppurative  and  destruc- 
tive process  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  tissue  of  the  true  skin,  and 
some  pocks  leave  no  permanent  marks ;  but  more  frequently  the  skin 
is  so  involved  as  to  produce  more  or  less  pitting. 
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Treatment. — The  Preventive  Treatment  of  small-pox^  by  far  the 
most  important,  has  already  been  suggested  by  the  allusions  to  vao- 
cination  and  isolation.  The  great  remedy  is  Vaccination,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  a  disease  derived  from  the  cow,  vastly  milder  than  small- 
pox in  man  when  occurring  in  the  natural  way,  but  which  is  found, 
as  a  very  general  rule,  to  prevent  the  latter  disease.  This  will  soon 
be  more  particularly  considered. 

Over  the  essential  processes  of  small-pox,  when  it  occurs,  the 
medicinal  art  has  very  little,  and  certainly  no  radical,  control.  When 
the  poison  is  introduced  into  an  unprotected  system,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  produce  its  effects  and  develop  the  phenomena  we  have  so  par- 
ticularly described.  Since  we  are  unable  to  interrupt  the  course  of 
the  disease,  our  efforts  must  be  confined  to  mitigating  its  severity, 
opposing  any  complications  that  may  arise,  and  endeavoring  to  enable 
the  patient  to  endure  its  effects. 

A  popular  author  says:  "In  the  mildest  forms  of  small-pox 
medicinal  treatment  is  scarcely  called  for ;  in  the  severest  it  is  useless, 
and  indeed  under  any  circumstances  it  has  bat  little  influence  over 
the  course  of  the  disease."  This  is  unfortunately  too  near  the  truth ; 
but  often  symptoms  may  be  palliated,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
scales  of  life  and  death  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  weight  of  a 
timely  and  judiciously  applied  therapeutic  agent,  though  small,  may 
turn  them  in  favor  of  the  patient,  when  without  it  they  would  fall 
the  other  way. 

Treatment  may,  then,  be  as  important  in  this  as  in  many  other 
diseases,  and  should  receive  the  physician's  best  attention.  The 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  sick-room  should  be  carefully  looked  after. 
It  should  be  airy,  well  ventilated,  as  free  as  possible  from  textile 
materials,  scrupulously  clean,  and  kept  at  a  regulated  temperature. 
Proper  readily  assimilated  food  should  be  regularly  given,  cooling 
drinks  should  be  allowed,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  and 
free  from  all  annoyance.  A  simple  diaphoretic  mixture,  as  acetate  of 
ammonia,  spts.  nit.  dulc,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  syrup  of  ipecac, 
may  be  given,  the  bowels  opened  if  constipated,  and  the  discharges 
checked  with  opium,  turpentine  emulsion,  or  some  other  agent,  if  a 
diarrhcBa  occurs  and  is  excessive.  When  there  is  much  pain  and 
restlessness,  anodynes  and  soporifics  may  be  required  ;  and  any  of  the 
palliative  measures  adapted  to  most  other  severe  fevers  maybe  resorted 
to  as  the  conditions  require.  These  obvious  indications  and  simple 
means  for  their  fulfillment,  all  are  agreed,  should  receive  attention. 
Should  anything  more  be  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  modifying 
more  decidedly  the  specific  morbid  processes  ?  This  question  will  be 
variously  answered  by  different  authorities.     It  should  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  though  the  poison  of  small-pox  is  specific  and  always  essen- 
tially the  same,  yet  its  effects,  at  least  so  far  as  degree  of  morbid 
action  is  concerned,  are  very  different  in  different  cases,  depending 
upon  some  different  conditions,  certainly,  of  the  systems  npon  which 
it  operates.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  will  depend  upon  the 
answer  to  this :  Can  anything  be  done  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the 
system  so  that  the  morbid  processes  will  take  a  milder  form,  or  be 
better  borne  by  the  patient  ?  From  our  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
therapeutic  agents,  and  from  the  analogies  of  other  diseases,  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  that  this  question  should  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  From  the  great  variety  in  the  character  and  severity  of 
the  morbid  processes,  and  in  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  patient — 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  what  would  be  the  result  without  treat- 
ment in  any  given  cases — the  actual  influence  of  any  measures  upon 
ultimate  results  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine.  It  must  remain 
a  matter  of  judgment  and  opinion  rather  than  of  demonstration, 
until  some  means  have  been  applied  more  effectual  and  more  decisive 
in  results  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  used.  From  my  own 
experience  in  the  disease,  both  in  private  practice  and  in  a  small-pox 
hospital  or  pest-house,  extending  in  all  to  a  few  hundred  cases,  I 
believe  that  certain  remedies  do  have  some  effect  upon  the  severity 
and  fatality  of  cases.  The  treatment  I  have  come  to  employ  is  some- 
thing as  follows  :  In  addition  to  the  simple  measures  already  pointed 
out,  in  cases  threatening  severity  I  have  given,  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  eruption,  the  chlorate  of  potash,  or  chlorine  water,  or  the 
sulphites,  and  in  some  instances  carbolic  acid.  Watching  their 
effects,  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  giving  these  antiseptics  in  any 
quantity  which  should  disturb  the  stomach  or  do  injury  to  any  of  the 
functions  of  the  body.  Soon,  in  anticipation  of  the  suppurative  proc- 
ess and  the  exhaustion  following  it,  I  have  given  the  tinct.  ferri 
chloride,  and  persisted  with  it  until  convalescence  was  established. 
During  this  time  the  nutrition  has  been  kept  up  as  well  as  possible, 
not  so  much  by  an  abundance  as  by  a  proper  selection  of  food  regu- 
larly given.  Of  course  death  has  not  been  averted  in  all  the  cases  of 
confluent  small-pox.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  severity  of 
the  disease  and  the  number  of  fatal  cases  have  been  diminished  by 
this  course.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  opinion  and  judgment, 
and,  as  stated,  cannot  be  demonstrated  until  results  arc  more  uniform. 
In  some  cases  quinine  has  been  added  to  the  iron  ;  and  with  my 
present  views  of  the  action  of  that  remedy,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
neo  it  more  freely  and  in  a  larger  number,  if  not  in  all  the  cases.  One 
of  the  great  dangers  in  small-pox  is  the  extent  of  suppuration  that 
ooours,  exhausting  the  already  enfeebled  vital  powers.  According  to 
36 
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reported  experimental  observations  upon  animals,  and  my  own  clinical 
experience,  quinine  strongly  tends  to  diminish  sappuratiye  processes ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  there  seems  a  clear  indication  for  its  use  in  cases 
where  suppuration  is  so  extensive  and  exhausting.  While  operating 
in  this  way  its  effects  upon  the  system  in  other  respects  are  not  likely 
to  be  injurious.  On  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  abate  the  excessive  heat 
so  often  present,  and  sustains  rather  than  depresses  the  vital  actions. 
In  order  to  produce  its  full  effects,  from  three  to  five  grains  should  be 
given  once  in  from  three  to  four  or  six  hours,  and  if  well  borne,  con- 
tinued while  the  suppurative  danger  lasts.  The  antiseptic  remedies 
may  be  continued  or  not  as  judged  proper. 

It  will  be  observed  that  quinine  has  been  recommended  or  sug- 
gested in  most  of  the  specific  diseases  we  have  been  considering.  This 
has  not  been  done  in  a  mere  routine  way,  but  from  carefully  con- 
sidered pathological  and  therapeutical  facts  and  principles,  and  from 
the  results  of  experience.  Whether  judiciously  or  not,  it  has  not 
been  advised  thoughtlessly.  If  it  has  the  powers  I  believe  it  to  pos- 
sess, it  is  applicable  to  all  similar  conditions  in  the  different  diseases, 
and  has  not  been  mentioned  too  often. 

Various  other  palliative  measures  than  those  already  referred  to 
may  be  of  use  in  managing  a  severe  case  of  this  disease.  The  sore- 
ness of  the  throat  may  be  relieved  by  warm  bland  drinks,  and  perhaps 
by  some  astringent  or  gently  stimulating  applications.  Opium  is  not 
only  useful  in  assuaging  severe  pain  and  procuring  rest,  but  in  the 
secondary  fever,  especially  when  combined  with  quinine,  it  mitigates 
its  severity,  and,  properly  managed,  enables  the  patient  to  endure  bet- 
ter the  shock  of  the  extensive  cutaneous  disease.  When  collapse 
approaches  or  occurs,  ammonia  and  alcohol  are  suggested,  and  perhaps 
should  be  given  ;  but  the  patient  who  is  not  kept  from  collapse  by  a 
proper  diet — milk  and  farinaceous  gruels,  beef-tea,  etc.,  often  and 
regularly  given — and  by  quinine,  iron,  and  opium,  will  very  seldom 
be  aroused  from  it  by  any  agents. 

Various  methods  of  local  treatment  have  been  recommended  for 
diminishing  the  cutaneous  suffering,  and  the  deformity  following. 
Protecting  the  face  from  the  light  and  air  by  some  metallic  foil,  or  by 
various  other  substances,  has  been  advised  and  practiced,  but  without 
very  important  results.  Some  have  recommended  puncturing  the 
vesicle,  washing  away  its  contents,  and  touching  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  with  a  point  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  application  of  strong 
carbolic  acid  has  also  been  advised.  Experience,  however,  has  not 
caused  the  profession  to  attach  much  importance  to  any  of  these 
methods ;  but  as,  when  carefully  used,  they  will  probably  do  no  harm, 
a  trial  of  them  need  not  be  discouraged. 
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Washing  the  surface  from  time  to  time  with  warm  water,  and 
keeping  it  anointed  with  carbolized  oil  applied  with  a  soft  brush  or 
feather,  is,  perhaps,  as  well  as  anything  that  can  be  done.  Great 
attention  to  cleanliness  is  important ;  and,  toward  the  decline  of  the 
disease,  great  care  is  necessary  to  keep  the  eyes  from  being  affected 
by  the  discharges,  and  the  various  mucous  orifices  from  being  irri- 
tated by  them. 

In  the  malignant  and  hemorrhagic  forms  of  the  disease,  no  treat- 
ment has  been  found  efficient.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  the  report  of 
cases  of  the  peculiar  hemorrhagic  variety,  illustrations  of  which  were 
given,  the  death  of  the  patient  has  been  uniformly  recorded.  Still, 
efforts  at  relief  should  be  made,  guided  by  general  principles. 

The  various  complications  which  occur  in  the  variolous  affection 
must  be  treated  as  each  caso  may  demand.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  inflammations,  acute,  severe,  and  rapid  in  their  course ;  and  as 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  severest  class  of  cases,  their 
additional  weight  generally  crushes  the  patient.  Though  they  are 
acute  inflammations,  they  occur  in  a  shocked  and  depressed  condition 
of  the  system,  and  require  soothing  and  supporting,  rather  than  de- 
pressing measures.  Quinine  and  opium,  here  as  in  other  inflamma- 
tions of  similar  character,  are  the  great  remedies,  or  at  least  those 
which  afford  the  most  hope  of  relief.  The  erysipelas  and  the  suppurat- 
ing conditions  which  occur  as  sequelae  to  the  eruption  stage,  require 
the  ordinary  treatment  for  such  inflammations,  and  for  the  pyaemic 
fever  so  likely  to  accompany  them.  Care  as  to  exposure,  and  some- 
times a  tonic  course  of  treatment,  are  required  during  convalescence. 


COW-POX.— Vaccina. 

This  is  a  disease  which  occurs  in  cattle,  is  contagious  by  inocula- 
tion, or  the  introduction  of  lymph  produced  in  one  animal  into  the 
skin  of  another,  and  is  also  communicable  to  man  by  the  same  proc- 
ess. The  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that  it  is  identical  with  small- 
pox in  man — was  originally  communicated  from  man  to  cows,  and 
from  cow  to  cow  by  the  act  of  milking — that  it  is,  in  fact,  small-pox 
modified  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  bovine  system,  and  rendered  vastly 
milder  by  such  modification ;  and  that  on  the  principle  that  conta- 
gious diseases  usually  occur  but  once  in  the  same  person,  it  prevents  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease  (small-pox)  in  the  human  system  once  fully 
affected  by  it.  The  facts  and  arguments  sustaining  this  conclusion 
seem  to  me  suflSoient,  but  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  detail  them 
here.     The  important  practical  fact  is  now  beyond  any  dispute  that 
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the  vaccine  disease^  a  mild  affection  imposing  but  little  suffering  and 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  danger,  when  thoroughly  occurring  in  man, 
is,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  protection  against  small-pox.  This  fact, 
so  far  as  we  have  information,  was  first  noticed,  or  a  belief  in  it  first 
entertained,  over  one  hundred  years  ago  among  the  dairy  people  of 
01oucestei*shire,  England.  It  is  said  a  similar  opinion  was  also  enter- 
tained in  Holstein,  in  a  dairy  region,  and  that  a  schoolmaster  acting 
upon  this  belief  vaccinated  two  children  in  1771 ;  while  it  is  also  de- 
clared that  an  English  farmer  in  1774  vaccinated  his  wife  in  order  to 
render  her  insusceptible  to  small-pox,  as  others  were  observed  to  be 
who  had  taken  the  disease  from  the  cow  through  accidental  abrasions 
in  the  hands  when  milking.  This  belief  and  these  alleged  facts 
arrested  the  attention  of  Edward  Jenner  when  he  was  an  apprentice 
to  an  apothecary  or  a  ,surgeon — in  other  words,  when  he  was  a  medi- 
cal student — and  inquiring  into  the  matter,  and  instituting  experi- 
ments in  a  scientific  manner,  he  was  able  to  publish  to  the  world  in 
1798  the  "discovery"  which  has  immortalized  his  name^  and  has 
proved  a  greater  boon  to  the  human  race  than  was  probably  ever 
before  conferred  upon  it  by  any  one  man.  The  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion has  extended  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  its  value  in 
preventing  small-pox  has  been  attested  by  general  experience.  If  the 
practice  of  vaccination  were  universal  and  thorough,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  small-pox  would  be  completely  extinguished.  Where- 
ever  the  disease  now  prevails,  it  can  always  be  traced  to  the  neglect  or 
imperfection  of  vaccination. 

The  following  tabular  statement,  derived  from  the  records  of  the 
London  Small-pox  Hospital  during  twenty  years,  is  illustrative  of  the 
importance  of  thorough  vaccination  : 

Patients  admitted  with  small-pox.  Numbers.      ^/^^{^ 

1.  Having  one  vaccine  scar 2001  7.73 

2.  Having  two  vaccine  scars 1446  4.70 

3.  Having  three  vaccine  scars. 518  1.95 

4.  Having  four  or  more  vaccine  scars 544  0.55 

5.  Stated  to  have  been  vaccinated,  but  hav- 

ing no  scar 370  23.57 

The  mortality  where  vaccination  had  not  been  practiced  at  all  was 
thirty-seven  per  cent.  Another  fact  within  my  own  experience  illus- 
trates the  value  of  vaccination  in  preventing  the  disease. 

The  Second  Regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry,  when  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  in  the  spring  of  1861,  to  serve  during  our 
late  war,  consisted  of  the  full  complement  of  one  thousand  men,  be- 
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sides  a  number  of  officers,  servants,  laundresses,  etc.  Commencing 
with  the  colonel  and  his  staff,  and  extending  by  companies  to  every 
soldier  and  other  person,  irrespective  of  previous  vaccination,  all  con- 
nected with  the  regiment  were  vaccinated  with  ordinary  humanized 
vaccine  virus  contained  in  recent  crusts.  It  was  found  that  between 
a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  young  recruits — mostly  from  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  State — had  never  been  vaccinated.  Others 
had  one  and  two  scars,  many  of  them  indistinct  and  imperfect.  Of 
the  whole  number  seventy-five  per  cent,  took  the  vaccine  disease,  and 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  it  went  through  its  regular  course, 
showing  that  a  large  number  who  had  been  previously  vaccinated  were 
not  protected  from  the  recurrence  of  the  vaccine  disease,  and  were  pre- 
sumed not  to  be  perfectly  protected  against  small-pox.  Very  few  were 
so  much  affected  by  the  operation  as  to  be  kept  from  ordinary  mili- 
tary drill,  and  but  a  single  accident  followed,  one  man  having  erysip- 
elas some  time  after  the  vaccination.  From  recruits  and  officers' 
servants  coming  into  camp  afterward,  and  having  small-pox  in  the 
barracks  and  camp,  the  whole  i*egiment  were  repeatedly  and  thor- 
oughly exposed  to  the  contagion,  but  not  a  single  one  of  the  recently 
and  properly  vaccinated,  not  one  of  the  thousand  soldiers,  or  of  other 
attendants,  took  the  disease.  Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  as 
to  the  preventive  effects  of  vaccination  than  this  experiment ;  and 
nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the  importance  of  revaccination  as  a 
test  of  the  perfection  and  continued  efficacy  of  former  vaccinations. 
This  instance  alone  goes  far  to  justify  the  statement,  that  if  vaccina- 
tion were  universally,  thoroughly,  and  repeatedly  practiced,  small- 
pox would  become  extinct. 

The  vaccine  disease  in  the  cow  and  in  the  human  subject  has  a 
character  and  course  essentially  similar,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
describe  it  as  it  appears  in  the  latter.  It  is  of  much  importance  that 
every  one  who  expects  to  practice  vaccination  should  be  familiar  with 
its  features. 

No  specific  change  is  observable  at  the  point  where  the  vaccine 
matter  is  inserted,  until  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day,  and  some- 
tiroes,  especially  if  the  matter  be  not  very  fresh,  somewhat  later.  At 
first  a  small  congested  papule  appears.  This  gradually  increases 
in  size ;  at  length  a  little  transparent  effusion  occurs,  and  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  or  a  little  later,  the  papule  has  become  changed  into 
a  round  grayish  vesicle,  with  a  somewhat  depressed  or  umbilicated 
centre.  By  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  it  has  become  fully  developed, 
and  is  a  distinct  and  prominent  vesicle,  with  a  fiat  or  a  cupped  (um- 
bilicated) surface,  and  containing  a  colorless  fluid.  Very  soon  the 
contents  of  the  vesicle  begin  to  lose  their  transparency  as  pus  corpus- 
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cles  are  effused  into  it^  and  now  a  red  areola  forms  around^  with 
swelling  and  hardness  from  exudations  poured  into  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue.  This  continues  to  increase  for  the  next  two  days, 
the  swelling  being  less  toward  the  margin,  and  the  areola  attaining 
a  diameter  of  from  one  to  three  inches.  The  pock  in  the  meantime 
becomes  somewhat  larger,  and  its  contents  still  more  purulent  From 
the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  the  pustule  or  vesicle  begins  to  dry  up, 
the  surrounding  inflammation  subsides,  and  a  mahogany-colored  scab 
is  formed,  which  has  a  circular  form,  a  flattened  surface,  generally 
with  a  slightly  depressed  centre,  and  which  after  a  time^  usually  the 
twentieth  day  or  later,  falls  off,  leaving  a  cicatrix  slightly  depressed, 
with  littb  pits  on  its  surface  arranged  in  a  circular  or  oval  form. 

At  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  pock,  and  when  the  areola 
is  about  to  appear,  moderate  and  sometimes  quite  decided  febrile 
symptoms  occur,  the  glands  above  the  seat  of  the  pock  are  apt  to  be 
enlarged,  tender,  and  somewhat  painful ;  and  sometimes  a  rash  with 
a  few  small  vesicles  appears  upon  the  limb  around  the  seat  of  the  oper- 
ation, and  occasionally  extends  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  rare 
cases  erysipelatous  or  other  cutaneous  affections  follow  vaccination, 
which  are  commonly  attributed  either  to  the  insertion  of  impure 
virus  or  to  a  previous  unhealthy  condition  of  the  qrstem. 

Unless  the  vaccine  eruption  from  humanized  virus  presents  the 
appearances  and  pursues  the  course  above  described,  there  is  sus- 
picion of  its  genuineness,  and  the  operation  with  new  matter  should 
be  repeated. 

When  vaccination  is  performed  directly  from  the  cow,  the  progress 
of  the  eruption  and  its  appearance  may  be  somewhat  modified,  and 
both  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  more  severe  than  from 
humanized  lymph.  By  some  its  protective  power  is  regarded  as  more 
certain,  and  the  danger  of  communicating  human  diseases,  however 
much  or  little  that  may  be,  is  certainly  avoided.  There  are  now 
facilities  for  obtaining  bovine  lymph  in  this  and  most  European 
countries,  and  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  vaccination  with  this 
\'irus.  It  is,  perhaps,  important  to  return  occasionally  to  the  original 
source  for  the  lymph  ;  but  when  it  has  been  transmitted  only  through 
healthy  persons,  free  from  specific  diseases,  and  is  taken  from  a  perfect 
vesicle  at  the  proper  period,  the  humanized  virus  has  all  the  proper- 
ties that  can  be  desired.  No  success  with  bovine  virus  could  be  more 
satisfactory  and  perfect  than  that  of  the  army  experience  referred  to. 
If  the  vaccination  be  performed  at  several  points,  and  the  operation, 
after  a  time,  be  repeated  until  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  its 
influence  is  exhausted,  the  protection  from  small-pox,  if  not  absolute, 
is  about  equal  to  that  from  the  disease  itsell 
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It  is  thonght  by  many  that  the  protection^  though  perfect  at  first, 
may  in  time  be  lost,  especially  when  the  operation  is  performed  in 
inf^cy.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  as  a  test  of  continued  or  present 
protective  influence^  revaccination  should,  by  all  means,  be  insisted 
npon«  The  fact  of  a  partial  ''  working"  of  the  matter  in  revaccina- 
tioDS  is  not  a  positive  proof  that  the  person,  if  exposed  to  the  small- 
pox in  the  usual  way,  would  have  taken  the  disease.  Vaccinated 
persons  who  have  been  repeatedly  exposed  by  attendance,  as  physicians 
and  nurses,  upon  small-pox  patients  without  effect,  may  nevertheless 
be  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  insertion  of  vaccine  virus.  One, 
however^  should  not  feel  safe  until  the  vaccine  virus  will  no  longer 
produce  any  of  its  specific  effects. 

In  cases  of  revaccination,  one  of  three  effects  may  follow.  If  the 
person  be  fully  protected,  not  only  from  the  contagion  of  small-pox, 
but  from  that  of  vaccine  matter,  no  effect  bevond  a  litfcle  local  irrita- 
tion  from  the  prick  of  the  lancet  and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
matter  will  take  place.  If  no  protective  infiuence  exists,  the  typical 
pock  will  be  developed  ;  but  if  there  be  merely  impairment  of  the 
protection — if  it  be  incomplete — a  modified  result  follows.  In  this  last 
case,  the  local  effect  is  likely  to  come  on  early,  and  it  may  produce  only 
a  papule,  which  in  a  few  days  will  disappear  ;  or  an  acuminated  vesicle 
may  form,  attain  its  full  development  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and 
then  dry  down,  forming  a  scab  which  will  soon  fall  off.  In  some  cases, 
while  these  changes  are  going  on,  the  local  and  constitutional  irritation 
is  as  great,  or  even  greater,  than  where  the  vaccine  disease  is  perfect. 

Other  circumstances  may  modify  the  result  of  vaccination — such  as 
the  health  of  the  vaccinated  person,  and  the  immature  condition  of 
the  pock  from  which  the  lymph  was  taken  ;  but  when  it  is  to  any 
material  degree  modified,  the  result  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
and  the  operation  should  be  repeated. 

Tfie  anatomical  structure  of  the  vaccine  pock  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  variola.  The  vesicle  has  the  same  arrangements  as  to 
apartments,  and  the  little  pits  left  in  the  cicatrix  mark  the  number 
and  situation  of  these  divisions. 

That  there  are  some  dangers  attending  vaccination  cannot  be 
denied.  Erysipelas  of  a  severe  grade  resulted  from  the  vaccination  in 
one  among  the  thousand  soldiers  referred  to,  although  the  same  mat- 
ter was  used  for  all.  This  and  other  cutaneous  troubles  occur  in 
some,  from  the  insertion  of  matter  that  in  other  persons  produces  no 
such  effects.  In  other  cases  matter  taken  from  persons  subject  to 
eruptions  or  other  impurities  of  the  system,  may  produce  irritations 
that  may  be  accompanied  by  various  unpleasant  effects ;  our  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject,  however,  is  very  imperfect.     Lichen,  eczema^ 
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and  impetigo^  diseases  very  common  in  children,  sometimes  follow 
yaccination,  as  they  do  other  local  irritations  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  these  diseases  are  inoculable,  or  in  such  cases  are  communicated 
on  the  principle  of  a  contagion.  That  syphilis  may  be  communicated 
by  inoculating  with  the  blood  and  other  matters  of  a  syphilitic  per- 
son there  is  no  doubt ;  but  the  cases  where  syphilis  has  been  commu- 
nicated by  vaccination  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  these  have  been  the 
result  of  ignorance  or  carelessness.  There  is  to  my  knowledge  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  conditions  which  are  vaguely  called 
scrofula  are  thus  communicated.  Still,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to 
vaccinate  with  lymph  known  to  be  from  a  healthy  person,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  apprehension  and  possible  danger. 

When  an  unprotected  person  has  been  exposed  to  small-pox,  if 
yaccination  is  performed  in  time  for  the  vaccine  pustule  to  come  to 
maturity  before  the  period  for  the  invasion  of  the  variolous  fever, 
the  attack  of  small-pox  will  be  prevented  or  modified  according 
to  the  perfection  of  the  vaccine  disease.  As  the  latent  period  of 
small-pox  is  usually  twelve  days,  and  the  maturing  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle  occurs  in  nine  or  ten  days,  yaccination,  if  successfully  per- 
formed not  later  than  two,  or  perhaps  three  days  after  the  exposure, 
will  prevent  the  danger  from  small-pox. 

If  the  person  has  been  previously  vaccinated,  but  fears  are  enter- 
tained that  the  protection  is  not  perfect,  revaccination  should  be  per- 
formed ;  and  as  the  pock  of  revaccination  in  a  partially  protected 
person  attains  its  maturity  two  or  three  days  sooner,  revaccination 
within  five,  or  possibly  six  days  after  exposure  to  the  small-pox,  may 
be  of  service  in  preventing  an  outbreak. 

Vaccination  should  be  performed  at  as  early  a  period  in  life  as 
possible,  especially  in  large  cities  where  small-pox  is  seldom  entirely 
absent ;  and  everywhere  if  the  disease  is  prevalent  or  threatened. 
Indeed,  as  a  rule,  every  child  should  be  vaccinated  within  thQ  first 
three  months  of  its  life.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  in  good 
health,  and  free  from  any  eruptive  disease.  In  children  or.  others, 
if  the  results  of  the  vaccination  are  not  perfect,  the  operation  should  be 
repeated  ;  and  however  perfect  it  may  be  in  children,  it  is  now  held 
by  most  that  revaccination  should  be  performed  about  the  period  of 
puberty.  The  method  most  common  in  Europe  is  from  arm  to  arm  ; 
the  lymph  being  taken  from  a  vesicle  about  eight  days  after  vaccina- 
tion, though  from  the  fourth  day  and  onward,  if  there  be  transparent 
lymph  in  the  vesicle,  the  vaccination  will  be  effectual.  The  lymph 
taken  at  this  period  is  often  dried,  and  preserved  on  ivory  or  quill 
points,  and  dissolved  into  a  puncture  when  the  operation  is  performed. 
Sometimes  the  lymph  is  preserved  in  two  parts  of  glycerine,  and  when 
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tbns  kept  in  a  yial  it  is  ready  for  nse.  Better  still,  it  is  taken  by  at- 
traction into  capillary  glass  tubes,  and  wben  the  extremities  are  her- 
metically sealed  by  melting  in  a  lamp,  the  matter  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  An  undisturbed  pock 
dried  upon  the  part,  forming  a  clear  mahogany-colored,  circular, 
or  slightly  oval  crust,  and  this  crust,  preserved  from  heat  and  air, 
and  a  small  particle  of  it  moistened  and  reduced  to  a  lymph  state  by 
a  minute  quantity  of  water,  just  before  using,  furnishes  a  convenient 
and  effectual  form  of  the  virus  for  ordinary  use  in  vaccination. 
This  is  the  method  most  commonly  practiced  in  this  country.  The 
sooner  the  scab  is  used  after  it  has  fallen,  the  better,  for  in  time  it 
losfes  its  efficacy ;  and  yet  it  often  preserves  its  activity  for  months, 
even  when  imj>erfectly  protected.  In  the  vaccination  of  the  regiment 
referred  to,  the  scab,  or  rather  several  scabs  successively,  were  mois- 
tened and  rubbed  between  pieces  of  glass  until  reduced  to  a  thickish 
lymph  or  semifluid  mass ;  and  after  a  small  puncture  or  a  few 
scratches  were  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  a  particle  was 
taken  on  the  point  of  the  instrument  and  inserted  into  the  wound  of 
the  skin.  This,  or  something  like  this,  is  still  the  most  common 
method  of  procedure,  especially  in  country  practice.  The  operation 
is  usually  and  most  conveniently  performed  on  the  outer  and  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  near  the  insei-tion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  skin 
being  drawn  so  as  to  be  made  tense,  not  less  than  three  punctures 
should  be  made,  at  least  half  an  inch  apart,  and  of  sufficient  depth  in 
the  skin  to  open  some  small  vessels  and  start  a  little  blood.  If  the 
bleeding  is  at  all  considerable,  as  it  should  not  be,  a  little  time  must 
be  taken  to  allow  it  to  cease.  The  viras  should  then  be  introduced, 
and  the  part  undisturbed  until  the  speck  of  blood  that  will  ooze  out 
has  dried  upon  it.  Different  particular  methods — a  single  oblique 
puncture  ;  a  series  of  short,  fine,  cross  scratches,  rubbing  the  lymph 
into  them  after  the  little  oozing  of  blood  has  been  wiped  away,  and 
still  others — are  practiced,  the  object  of  all  being  to  secure  the  applica- 
tion of  a  particle  of  the  virus  to  a  raw  and  absorbing  surface,  and  to 
prevent  its  removal  either  by  the  flow  of  blood  or  any  mechanical 
means.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  early,  universal,  and 
repeated  vaccination  is  demanded  for  the  extinguishment  of  one  of 
the  most  terrific  and  dangerous  peste  that  has  afflicted  the  human 
race. 

CHICKEN-POX.  —Varicella. 

This  is  a  mild,  contagious,  eruptive  fever,  characterized  by  the 
occurrence  of  small  red  spots  upon  the  skin,  often  coming  in  succes- 
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sive  cropSy  nsually  sparsely  scattered,  which  soon  become  papolar  and 
then  vesicular^  and  which  in  two  or  three  days  dry  down  into  scabs, 
that  in  a  few  days  fall  off,  leaving  a  red  spot  which  at  length  fades ; 
while  in  rare  cases  minute  superficial  pits  remain. 

This  disease,  trivial  in  itself,  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  re- 
semblance and  relations  to  small-pox,  with  which  it  has  often,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  been  confounded.  Notwithstanding  some 
of  high  authority,  as  Hebra,  regard  it  as  a  modification  of  small-pox, 
it  seems  as  clearly  distinct  from  it  as  other  specific  diseases  are  from 
each  other.  Though  both  are  alike  contagious,  the  poison  being  com- 
municated through  the  air,  the  one  is  not  taken  from  the  other  ;  and 
though  the  occurrence  of  each  prevents  the  recurrence  of  its  like, 
they  have  no  influence  in  preventing  each  other  :  and  further,  though 
the  eruptions  have  a  slight  resemblance,  they  are  different  in  their 
anatomical  features,  and  widely  unlike  in  their  course. 

The  chicken-pox  is  so  common  an  affection  among  children,  it  is 
so  familiar  not  only  to  the  profession  but  to  the  people,  it  is  so  benign 
in  its  character,  and  requires  so  little  attention  as  to  treatment,  that 
only  the  briefest  account  of  it  is  here  required.  Its  symptoms  and 
progress,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  eruption,  need  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  order  to  certainly  distinguish  it  from  small-pox  ;  for  if 
the  latter  should  be  regarded  as  chicken-pox,  the  gravest  consequences 
in  the  spread  of  the  disease  might  follow  ;  while  if  the  reverse  should 
occur,  unnecessary  alarm  would  be  produced  ;  and  in  either  case  the 
reputation  of  the  physician  for  professional  knowledge  and  discrimi- 
nation would  suffer. 

By  calling  to  mind  the  phenomena  of  small-pox  and  the  order  of 
their  occurrence  and  those  of  chicken-pox,  the  diagnosis  ought  not  to 
be  difficult. 

The  jwriod  of  incubation  may  not  be  different.  In  small-pox  it  is 
about  twelve  days ;  in  chicken-pox  it  is  more  uncertain — is  placed  by 
authors  from  one  week  to  seventeen  days. 

The  invasive  fever  is  severe  in  small-pox,  and  lasts  three  days ; 
that  of  chicken-pox  is  usually  slight,  and  precedes  the  eruption  but  a 
few  hours.  The  eruption  in  small-pox  appears  first  about  the  face 
and  neck,  and  is  always  most  on  the  face  ;  that  of  chicken-pox  is  gen- 
erally first  and  most  on  tlie  trunk,  back,  and  chest,  and  sometimes  the 
face  escapes.  In  small-pox  the  eniption  becomes  distinctly  papular, 
early  feeling  like  shot  under  the  skin  ;  in  chicken-pox  much  less  so. 
In  small-pox  the  papules  gradually  increase,  and  vesicles  appear  on 
the  point  in  two  or  three  days.  In  chicken-pox  the  papules  are 
very  slightly  developed,  and  vesicles,  though  sometimes  delayed  for 
twenty-four,  or  even  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  generally  appear 
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in  a  shorter  timey  often  in  a  very  few  hours.  In  small-pox  the  vesi- 
cles,  at  first  pointed,  soon  become  broader,  flattened,  and  before  long 
nmbilicated ;  in  chicken-pox  they  are  more  like  simple,  small  blis- 
ters, often  irregular  in  outline,  flattened  but  seldom  umbilicated,  and 
arc  on  a  less  elevated  base.  In  small-pox  the  vesicle  goes  on  increas- 
ing to  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  it  becomes  purulent,  and  the 
maturation  fever  occurs ;  in  chicken-pox  the  vesicles  attain  their  full 
size  in  a  day  or  two,  then  become  milky,  and  shortly  after  dry  down 
and  form  scabs.  In  small-pox  the  eruption,  appearing  first  on  the 
face  and  neck,  gradually  extends  downward  on  the  body,  and  appears 
on  the  lower  extremities  about  two  days  later ;  in  chicken-pox  no 
such  gradual  extension  takes  place,  but  frequent  successive  crops  of 
the  eruption  appear,  each  passing  on  in  its  stages  like  the  first,  which 
has  been  described.  In  small-pox,  as  maturation  occurs,  a  secondary 
fever  sets  in  ;  but  the  subsequent  course  need  not  be  traced,  as  there 
is  nothing  corresponding  with  it  in  chicken-pox.  The  patient,  in  the 
latter  disease,  convalesces  almost  immediately,  unless  successive  crops 
of  the  eruption  appear ;  but  when  this  takes  place,  the  convalescence 
is  seldom  delayed  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  some  cases  of  very  mild  or  of  modified  small-pox  there  may  be 
more  obscarity  and  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  but  a  carefal  comparison  of 
the  symptoms  and  a  close  observation  of  the  exact  character  of  the 
eruption,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  clear. 

No  important  complications  or  sequelae  of  chicken-pox  occur,  but 
sometimes  the  ])atient  is  left  for  a  time  in  a  debilitated  state. 

As  to  the  treatment,  little  need  be  said,  since  scarcely  any  is 
required.  Confinement  to  the  house,  possibly  in  more  severe  cases  a 
saline  laxative  or  a  mild  diaphoretic  may  be  useful ;  and,  if  debility 
follows  the  attacks,  gentle  tonics  or  a  change  of  air  may  be  needed. 


MEASLES. — BuBEOLA  (Mordille). 

This  is  a  contagious  exanthematous  fever,  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  niby-colored  eruption  appearing  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
fever,  and  by  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  respiratory  membrane,  con- 
gestipn  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lachrymation. 

There  is  no  disease  which  gives  off  a  contagion  more  promptly,  or 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  attack,  or  which  is  more  likely  to  affect 
unprotected  persons  within  its  sphere  of  influence.  The  poison 
appears  more  volatile  than  that  of  small-pox  or  scarlatina  ;  it  is  given 
off  freely  the  first  day  of  the  fever,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  retained  so 
long  about  the  patient  or  in  fomites.    As  with  other  contagious  exan* 
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thems^  one  attack  generally  protects  against  a  subsequent  one,  though 
exceptions  to  this  are  nioi*e  frequent  in  measles  than  in  the  other 
similar  diseases.  Now  and  then  a  second  attack^  and  even  a  third,  is 
met  with. 

It  sometimes  appears  in  a  sporadic  form,  but  generally  has  its 
periods  of  prevalence,  and  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  more  wide- 
spread epidemics.  It  is  more  frequent  among  children,  since  from 
its  ready  contagiousness  few  escape  exposure  until  more  advanced 
life. 

The  latent  period  of  measles  varies — ^the  limits  probably  being 
from  seven  to  twenty-one  days.  It  may  be  communicated  by  inocu- 
lation with  the  nasal  mucus,  when  the  symptoms  are  said  to  occur 
on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day ;  but  when  tak§n  in  the  usual  way, 
through  the  air,  the  disease  does  not  usually  appear  before  the  twelfth 
or  fourteenth  day.  There  may  be  slight  indisposition  during  the 
period  of  latency,  but  generally  there  is  not,  and  the  attack  is  abrupt, 
beginning  v.ith  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  a  moderate  fever  manifest- 
ing the  common  phenomena  of  the  febrile  state.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  particularly  is  early  irritated,  sneezing  commonly 
occurs,  and  sometimes  epistaxis  and  a  thin  mucous  secretion  takes 
place.  The  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  rapidly  extends  to 
the  frontal  sinuses,  the  eyes,  the  throat,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bron- 
chial tubes,  causing  fi*ontal  headache,  lachrymation,  and  intolerance 
of  light,  red  patches  upon  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  soreness, 
hoarseness,  and  a  hacking  cough.  In  children,  convulsions  some- 
times accompany  the  attack;  but  in  other  instances,  the  general 
symptoms  are  so  slight  as  not  to  attract  attention.  The  skin  is  some- 
times dry,  but  in  other  cases  periods  of  sweating  occur.  Sometimes 
on  the  third  day  a  remission  of  the  febrile  symptoms  takes  place. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  invasion,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  third,  and  in  others  as  late  as  the  fifth,  the  feverish 
and  catarrhal  symptoms  increase,  the  temperature  rising,  but  usually 
not  to  a  great  height.  The  heat  at  its  maximum,  which  is  at  the 
period  of  the  full  development  of  the  rash,  is  seldom  above  103°  or 
104°  F. ;  and  now  the  eruption  upon  the  skin  makes  its  appear- 
ance, first  on  the  forehead  and  temples  at  the  margins  of  the  hair, 
then  spreading  downward  and  invading  the  face,  chest,  and  arms, 
and  finally  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  inferior  extremities. 
The  hands  and  feet  do  not  escape.  Even  before  the  rash  appears 
upon  the  sink,  a  mottled  or  spotty  redness  may  be  seen  upon  the 
palate  and  fauces,  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  disease. 

Commencing  on  the  fourth  day,  the  rash  usually  attains  its  height 
two  days  later — on  the  sixth — though  it  may  be  three  or  four  days  in 
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jFally  coming  ont ;  bnt  soon  after  its  complete  development  it  begins 
to  fade  in  the  order  of  its  appearance.  In  ten  or  fourteen  days  after, 
a  fine,  furfuraceous  desquamation  results,  and  no  local  traces  of  the 
disease  remain. 

When  the  eruption  begins  to  fade  the  fever  declines,  sometimes  to 
the  normal  standard  of  temperature,  but  usually  to  101°  or  100°  F., 
where  it  remains  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  disappears.  This  outline 
history  of  an  ordinary  case  may  be  varied  in  different  ways.  The  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  surfaces  may  become  more  serious,  consti- 
tuting a  severe  conjunctivitis ;  or  may  extend  up  the  Eustachian  tubes 
producing  an  otitis ;  or  may  follow  down  the  air-passages,  constitut- 
ing a  laryngitis,  tracheitis,  bronchitis  of  the  larger  or  capillary  tubes, 
and  sometimes  producing  a  peculiar  catarrhal  pneumonia.  The 
measly  catarrh  sometimes  extends  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines, inducing  a  diarrhoea  which  may  become  dysenteric.  The  urine 
is  febrile,  and  deposits  often  a  sediment  of  urates,  and  sometimes  at 
the  height  of  the  fever  contains  a  little  albumen.  The  chief  pains 
experienced  are  from  the  frontal  headache,  the  diarrhoeal  and  dysen- 
teric irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  inflammation  in  the  ears. 
When  young  children  appear  to  suffer  from  severe  and  continued  pain, 
otitis  should  be  suspected.  Slight  mental  wanderings  in  ordinary 
cases  may  sometimes  be  observed  during  the  eruptive  stage,  but 
marked  delirium  is  unusual  except  in  the  more  severe  and  typhoidal 
cases.  In  such  cases  coma  and  convulsions  may  occur,  and  when  they 
appear  in  the  eruptive  stage  are  of  more  serious  augury  than  when 
occurring  at  the  period  of  invasion.  The  particular  character  of  the 
eruption  remains  to  be  described.  At  its  first  appearance  it  has  a 
dusky  pink  or  ruby  color,  produced  by  hypersemia  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels — largely  of  the  veins — but  soon  more  or  less  exudation  takes 
place  into  the  tissue  of  the  skin  in  spots  usually  set  closely  together, 
constituting  slightly  elevated  papules,  which  increase  in  size  until 
they  attain,  with  the  subcutaneous  infiltration  which  occurs,  a  slight 
increase  of  elevation,  and  a  line  or  two  in  surface  extension.  They 
are  darkest  at  the  centre,  fading  toward  their  periphery,  and  momen- 
tarily fade  on  pressure.  At  first  they  are  separate,  though  commonly 
in  groups,  which  are  generally  said  to  assume  a  ci^escentic  form  ;  but 
I  have  failed  to  recognize  such  distinct  new-moon  shapes  as  most 
authors  would  lead  us  to  expect.  In  many  cases  when  these  spots 
attain  their  full  size  they  run  together,  and  as  the  elevation  in  some 
eases  is  considerable,  the  face  is  puffed  up,  and  the  ordinary  lines  and 
expressions  of  the  features  are  obliterated.  The  spots  at  the  decline 
of  the  eruption  fade  quickly,  but  the  vessels  are  sometimes  left  in  a 
relaxed  condition,  and  dilate  under  various  influences,  causing  an 
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occasional  flush  of  the  countenance  for  some  time  after  the  disease  is 
passed. 

Occasionally  the  eruption  is  delayed,  or  after  appearing  is  sup- 
pressed ;  the  symptoms  are  apt  then  to  be  very  seriously  aggravated  : 
but  they  are  relieved  on  the  appearance  of  the  rash. 

Measles^  if  without  serious  complications,  is  usually  a  compara- 
tively mild  disorder,  the  ordinary  stuffy  cough  from  the  eruption  on 
the  air-passages  commonly  disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the  other 
phenomena,  and  the  convalescence  is  completed  from  the  tenth  to  the 
thirteenth  day.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  very  mild — only  slight 
feverishness,  and  a  scattered  eruption  occurring,  with  but  a  moderate 
degree,  or  the  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms.  In  some  epidemics 
and  cases,  however,  the  most  grave  symptoms  occur  at  an  early  period 
— the  tongue  is  dry  and  dark,  the  eruption  sometimes  scanty  and  al- 
most black  in  color,  or  more  distinctly  petechial ;  delirium,  subsultus, 
and  other  typhoid  symptoms  supervene,  and  the  patient,  collapsed  or 
comatose,  dies  early. 

At  other  times  the  inflammatory  complications  referred  to,  partic- 
ularly of  the  air-passages  and  the  lungs,  render  the  cases  most  severe, 
and  are  the  common  causes  of  the  Unfavorable  results  which  not  un- 
frequently  occur  from  this  disease.  When  patients  escape  the  first 
effects  of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  congestions  and  inflammations, 
sometimes  a  subacute  or  chronic  disease  is  left,  which  is  apt  to  result 
in  the  degenerations  of  consumption ;  and  sometimes,  especially  in 
children,  a  troublesome  diarrhcea  is  a  sequel  of  an  attack,  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  catarrhal  disease  of  the  intestines. 

In  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Measles  there  are  no  characteristic 
appearances  of  internal  organs,  and  none  other  than  those  which  the 
existence  of  the  complications  suggests.  In  the  malignant  forms, 
when  the  patients  die  early,  the  blood  is  found  dark  and  imperfectly 
coagulated,  and  congestions  (more  commonly  hypostatic)  of  the  lungs 
may  be  found,  and  the  spleen  and  other  organs  may  be  abnormally 
loaded  with  blood.  Later  on,  as  death  then  occurs  from  the  compli- 
cations, the  evidences  of  such  complications  will  be  seen.  These  are 
most  common  in  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  presenting,  with  some  modi- 
flcations,  the  appearances  seen  in  fatal  cases  of  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia under  other  circumstances.  These  peculiarities  will  be  referred 
to  when  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  described. 

Treatment. — The  Prophylactic  Treatment  consists  in  avoiding 
exposure  to  the  contagion.  No  other  external  circumstances  or 
known  internal  conditions  which  can  be  induced  or  avoided  have 
any  ascertained  influence  upon  its  occurrence.  When  susceptible 
persons  are  exposed  to  the  contagion  they  take  the  disease ;  and  it 
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is  to  be  expocted  that,  in  communities,  every  one  will,  sooner  or 
later,  contract  the  affection.  When  in  an  epidemic  or  general  preva- 
lence the  tj'pe  of  the  disease  is  severe,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to 
isolate  patients  and  protect  the  well  by  avoiding  exposure.  If  the 
form  of  the  prevalent  disease  is  mild,  such  percautions  arc,  to  say 
the  least,  less  called  for.  The  disease  is,  perhaps,  less  likely  to  be 
severe  in  childhood,  after  infancy  is  passed,  than  in  adults,  and  when 
well  over  with,  more  security  is  felt. 

There  is  no  known  abortive  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  in  ordi- 
nary uncomplicated  cases  pursuing  the  usual  course  there  is  no  need 
of  attempts  to  influence  its  progress.  Symptoms,  however,  may  be 
palliated,  and  in  severe  cases,  and  especially  in  complications,  such 
palliation  may  be  of  essential  consequence.  Cases,  therefore,  should 
receive  the  attention  and  care  of  a  physician,  not  necessarily  to  inter- 
fere with  the  disease,  but  to  watch  its  progress  and  afford  timely  aid 
to  the  patient  if  required.  In  mild  coses  no  medication  will  be  called 
for.  The  ordinary  hygienic  conditions  should  be  attended  to,  the 
patient  kept  in  his  room,  and  generally  in  his  bed,  and  a  light  diet 
prescribed ;  the  bowels  should  be  prevented  from  being  constipated ; 
and  it  is  common  practice  to  advise  some  gentle  diaphoretic  mixture. 
I  have  usually  prescribed  the  mixture  of  Liquor  Ammonise  Acetatis, 
Siijss;  Spts.  Nit  DuL,  Jjss;  Syrup  Ipecac,  5j. — M.  Two  or  three 
tea-spoonfuls  to  an  adult,  in  a  drink  of  water,  once  in  from  two  to  four 
hours.  If  there  is  great  restlessness  or  much  cough,  a  Dover's  pow- 
der, or  some  other  form  of  opiate,  may  be  given  as  required.  For 
children  an  appropriate  (small)  quantity  of  elixir  paregoric  may  bo 
added  to  the  proper  dose  of  the  above  mixture.  If  a  moderate  or  tol- 
erably free  perspiration  is  kept  up,  but  excessive  heat  is  avoided,  the 
eruption  appears  more  readily.  This  is  desirable  since  the  measly 
poison,  which  is  doubtless  eliminated  by  the  skin,  is  thus  more  freely 
gotten  rid  of,  and  the  disease  is  perhaps  rendered  less  severe  and 
dangerous.  If  any  of  the  complications  which  have  been  referred  to 
arise,  they  must  be  met  early  and  promptly  by  measures  adapted  to 
their  nature.  To  describe  here  the  treatment  in  detail  for  bronchitis, 
broncho-pneumonia,  and  pneumonia,  would  be  anticipating  what  will 
be  more  appropriately  stated  under  the  head  of  those  diseases.  That 
treatment,  however,  might  be  modified  by  the  measly  state,  but  such 
modifications,  if  any  should  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  other  con- 
ditions, would  be  readily  suggests  to  an  intelligent  medical  mind. 
If  there  are  abdominal  complications,  severe  catarrh  of  the  bowels, 
with  diarrhoea,  etc.,  they  should  be  treated  as  in  other  cases  pre- 
senting similar  phenomena.  In  the  unusual  and  malignant  cases,  where 
the  system  seems  overcome  by  the  poison  of  the  disease,  and  especially 
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if  the  erupf  ion  should  not  make  its  appearance  at  the  proper  time, 
elimination  by  the  skin  and  irritation  Of  the  snrface  should  be  in- 
duced by  diaphoretics,  simple  warm  baths^  mustard  baths,  sinapisms, 
or  stimulating  frictions.  The  shock  to  the  system  should,  if  possible, 
be  abated  by  soothing  measures,  and  the  failing  strength  should  be 
sustained.  The  internal  remedies  here  suggested  are  opium,  quinine, 
alcohol,  ammonia,  camphor,  and  warm  drinks,  as  ginger-tea,  hot  beef- 
tea,  hot  coffee,  etc.  These  articles  may  be  variously  chosen,  combined 
or  alternated,  to  meet  the  particular  conditions  apparent,  and  in 
quantities  adapted  to  the  age  and  other  states.  If  confined  to  one  of 
the  above  medicines,  I  should,  as  a  general  rule,  select  quinine  as 
likely  to  fulfill  more  indications  than  any  of  the  others.  It  tends,  in 
proper  free  doses,  to  relieve  internal  congestions,  excite  diaphoresis, 
abate  excessive  heat,  and  sustain  the  vital  energies,  and  it  is  more 
likely  than  any  of  the  others  to  exert  an  antidotal  influence  upon  the 
poison.  Opium  and  alcohol  have  their  claims  for  relieving  shock  and 
sustaining  the  system  under  suffering,  and  ammonia  and  camphor 
may  be  useful  as  stimulants  and  diaphoretics.  Too  much,  however, 
must  not  be  done,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  measures  should  be 
made. 

In  the  typhoid  forms  a  similar  sustaining  course  will  be  called 
for  ;  and  in  any  of  these  conditions,  if  pneumonic  inflammations  are 
developed  or  threatened,  in  my  judgment  the  full  antiphlogistic 
power  of  quinine,  alternated  perhaps  with  ammonia,  and  modified 
often  by  morphine,  should  be  brought  into  requisition. 
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EPIDEMIC    EOSEOLA. — EOTHELN. 

An  eruptive  fever  of  mild  character,  bearing  these  and  still  other 
names,  has  been  recognized,  more  particularly  in  receiit  times,  and 
requires  to  be  noticed.  In  many  of  its  features  it  strongly  resembles 
measles,  and  has  often  been  confounded  with  it.  It  has,  however, 
points  of  decided  difference,  is  evidently  not  produced  by  the  same 
poison,  as  the  one  is  not  taken  from  the  other,  nor  does  the  one  pro- 
tect the  system  from  the  other,  and  the  two  cannot  be  regarded  as 
specifically  the  same.  It  is  believed  to  be  contagious,  and  therefore 
to  depend  on  a  specific  vims  ;  but  it  is  less  so  than  measles — ^a  larger 
proportion  of  persons  who  are  exposed  to  those  who  have  it  escape  its 
influence — and  it  has  by  no  means  as  extensive  and  general  a  preva- 
lence as  the  latter  disease. 
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The  incubative  period  is  thought  to  be  about  a  week  ;  its  invasion 
18  often  coincident  with  the  rash^  though  not  unfrequently  there  is 
slight  indisposition  for  a  day  or  two  preceding  the  eruption  ;  but  it 
is  always  of  short  duration,  and  without  distinctive  characters.  The 
rash  usually  appears  first  on  the  face,  but  almost  as  soon  upon  the 
extremities,  and  rapidly  spreads  over  the  surface.  It  commonly 
attains  its  height  on  the  second  day  of  its  appearance,  and  disappears 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two,  three,  or,  at  farthest,  four  days.  The 
rash  has  a  striking  resemblance  in  color  and  general  appearance  to 
that  of  measles,  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  assumes  the  crcs- 
centic  form  of  grouping.  These  spots,  when  distinct,  vary  in  size 
from  a  mere  point  to  a  line  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  run  to- 
gether over  considerable  spaces.  They  are  commonly  but  slightly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  but  sometimes,  especially  on  the 
face,  they  are  more  papular  in  form.  They  appear  upon  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  more  thickly  upon  the  face,  forearms,  wrists,  and 
the  lower  parts  of  the  legs.  This  eruption  is  attended  with  consider- 
able itching,  and  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  slight  bran-like  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle.  The  symptoms  of  coryza,  so  conspicuous  in 
measles,  are  slight  or  absent,  and  are  almost  never  a  subject  of  com- 
plainty  though  the  eyes  are  generally  red,  and  puncta,  similar  to 
those  upon  the  skin,  may  commonly  be  seen  in  the  throat.  There  is 
sometimes  a  little  cough,  and  during  the  active  stage  of  the  eruption 
a  slight  degree  of  fever,  but  the  patient  often  declares  himself  as  feel- 
ing nearly  or  quite  well ;  and  the  affection  is  without  recognized  com- 
plications or  sequelae,  and  entirely  disappears  within  about  a  week. 

As  the  disease  is  so  slight  and  devoid  of  serious  consequences,  no 
particular  medicinal  treatment  is  required.  If  in  an  exceptional  case 
the  symptoms  should  be  more  severe,  they  might  be  met  by  the 
remedies  for  moderate  fevers  already  so  frequently  mentioned. 

"  Straw  Measles." — Within  some  years  past  an  eru])tive  affec- 
tion has  been  described  as  produced  by  musty  wheat  straw,  and  has 
been  oalled  measles.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  two  cases 
occurring  at  the  same  time  in  lads  who  had  'been  assisting  in  tending 
a  thresHing  machine  on  an  Illinois  farm,  where  musty  wheat  stacks 
were  being  threshed  ;  and  the  disease  was  evidently  produced  by  the 
cryptogams  upon  the  straw.  The  phenomena  certainly  resembled 
those  of  measles  rery  strikingly,  not  only  in  the  eruption  but  the 
symptoms  of  coryza ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  affection 
should  by  any  means  be  called  measles,  as  it  was  produced  by  the 
dust  of  the  straw  and  not  from  a  contagion,  and  was  not  communi- 
cated to  other  children  in  the  family  who  had  never  had  measles. 
I  did  not  witness  the  premonitory  symptoms  or  the  full  course  of 
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the  disease.  I  only  saw  the  cases  in  the  height  of  the  affection, 
when,  without  any  history,  I  should  have  supposed  it  measles,  and 
learned  the  fact  of  its  not  being  communicated  afterward.  I  fancy 
the  cases  were  identical  with  the  "straw  measles"  that  have  been 
described.  The  straw  when  threshed  emitted  much  dust,  which  was 
irritating  to  all  who  inhaled  it,  but  produced  these  peculiar  symp- 
toms only  in  the  two  lads  mentioned. 

I  also  witnessed  in  the  army,  during  the  late  war,  cases  of  fever, 
coryza,  and  eruption  of  a  similar  character  occurring  with  soldiers,  in 
those  who  had  previously  had  measles  as  well  as  in  others,  where 
straw  had  been  used  in  the  tents  as  a  substitute  for  beds.  The  affec- 
tion usually  subsided  in  a  week  or  so  without  serious  consequences. 


SCARLET   FEVER.— ScABLATiNA. 

This  is  an  acute,  contagious,  specific,  eruptive  fever,  marked  by  a 
high  grade  of  fever,  the  early  appearance  of  a  bright  red  or  scarlet- 
colored  punctate  eruption,  and  generally  by  inflammation  and  often 
ulceration  of  the  throat — the  eruption  followed  by  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle ;  and  not  unfrcquently  as  a  sequel  to  the  disease,  by  gen- 
eral anasarca,  occurring  as  the  result  of  a  desquamative  nephritis. 

Tliero  can  be  no  doubt  that  scarlatina  is  a  contagious  disease,  and 
still  many  never  take  it  though  repeatedly  exposed  to  those  suffering 
from  it  in  its  worst  as  well  as  its  milder  forms.  It  occurs  more  fre- 
quently among  children  than  adults,  probably  because  those  suscep- 
tible to  it  are  commonly  exposed  in  early  life  ;  and  as  in  other  conta- 
gious affections,  one  occurrence  generally  prevents  subsequent  attacks. 
The  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  seems  powerful  and  diffusive,  and  clings 
to  rooms,  clothing,  and  other  fomites  with  great  tenacity  and  for  long 
periods. 

The  incubative  period  is  uncertain,  varying  from  one  or  a  very 
few  days  to  many,  and  the  period  after  the  attack  in  which  the 
patient  is  capable  of  communicating  the  affection  is  also  uncertain. 
The  infectiousness,  however,  is  believed  to  be  slight  during  the  first 
two  or  three  days,  increasing  then  as  the  rash  and  sore  throat  are 
developed,  and  probably  continuing  until  desquamation  is  completed. 

The  degree  of  severity  of  this  disease  varies  exceedingly,  some 
cases  being  remarkably  mild,  while  others  are  of  the  greatest  severity 
and  malignancy.  Not  only  the  degree  but  the  character  of  the  phe- 
nomena varies  greatly  in  different  cases ;  and  though  it  has  typical 
forms,  such  wide  variations  occur,  that  without  lengthy  descriptions 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  notion  of  its  different  manifestations. 
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A  primary  division  of  scarlatina  is  into  Scarlatina  Simplex,  and 
Scarlatina  Anginosa  ;  in  the  former  the  throat  escapes^  at  least  with 
but  slight  congestion,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  affected  more  seriously. 
There  is  another  form  more  rare,  where  the  faqcial  affection  occurs, 
but  where  no  characteristic  eruption  appears,  and  this  variety  receives 
the  name  of  Scarlatina  sine  Eruptione. 

In  a  typical  case  the  invasion  is  sudden,  usually  marked  by  chills, 
Yomiting,  and  soreness  in  the  throat,  soon  accompanied  by  great  rise 
of  temperature,  rapidity  of  pulse,  dryness  of  the  skin,  languor,  drowsi- 
ness, dizziness,  headache,  general  pains,  slight  coating  of  the  tongue, 
sometimes  diarrhoea,  and  other  symptoms  of  an  acute  pyrexia.  Those 
most  characteristic  are  the  sore  throat,  vomiting,  remarkable  increase 
of  temperature,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  temperature  rising  to 
105  ^,  and  sometimes  higher,  during  the  first  day,  and  the  pulse  to  120, 
and  in  children  often  to  160  per  minute. 

On  the  second  day  the  rash  makes  its  appearance,  first  perhaps 
npon  the  palate,  then  upon  the  chest,  and  soon,  often  simultaneously, 
upon  the  forearms,  lower  abdomen,  and  thighs  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  more  or  loss,  it  becomes  general,  attaining  its  full 
development  in  two  or  three  days,  or  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of 
the  disease.  At  first  the  eruption  consists  of  minute,  slightly  elevated, 
bright  rose-colored  points,  separated  from  each  other,  but  closely  set ; 
and  soon  increasing  in  size  and  in  i*edness  they  run  together,  giving 
the  skin  an  intense  scarlet  hue  and  nearly  uniform  redness  ;  but  still 
the  minute  elevated  points  of  greater  redness  can  be  seen  on  careful 
inspection.  Occasionally  the  papules  on  the  side  of  the  neck  and 
chest  become  vesicular,  and  generally  there  is  more  or  less  infiltration 
and  swelling  of  the  skin.  The  vivid  redness  which  marks  the  most 
typical  cases  is  not  always  present.  The  eruption  is  sometimes  pale 
and  almost  imperceptible,  and  where  it  is  more  marked  it  may  be 
limited  to  the  parts  of  the  body  where  it  first  makes  its  api)earaRce ; 
and  when  general,  the  redness  is  more  intense  on  the  chest,  neck, 
abdomen,  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  and,  differing  from  small-pox, 
it  is  less  marked  upon  tho  face.  The  feet  and  hands  are  often  stiff 
with  the  eruption  and  its  attendant  ccdema. 

As  the  rash  becomes  fully  developed,  the  other  symptoms  increase 
in  severity — the  heat  is  greater,  the  pulse  and  respiration  arc  more 
rapid  ;  the  tongue  is  at  first  coated,  though  soon  tho  enlarged  papilla; 
are  likely  to  project  through  it,  the  coating  begins  to  disappear  from 
the  tip,  and  in  four  or  five  days  from  the  invasion  the  tongue  presents 
the  red,  raw,  or  glazed  appearance,  with  elevated  papilla)  resembling 
a  ripe  strawberry,  so  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  soreness  of  the 
throat  in  the  common  anginose  variety  increases,  presenting  a  livid 
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or  dusky  redness  of  the  tonsils^  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  soft  palate, 
and  the  uvula ;  all  arc  more  or  less  swollen,  and  present  upon  the 
surface  spots  of  adherent  secretion.  This  swelling,  extending  more 
or  less  to  the  glands  in  the  region,  is  accompanied  by  pain,  tenderness 
behind  the  angle  of  tlie  jaws,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing.  The  gen- 
eral symptoms  increase  in  severity ;  the  muscular  weakness  increases  ; 
the  patient  is  dull,  stupid,  slow  in  answer,  often  delirious ;  but  the 
vomiting  commonly  ceases,  and  the  bowels  usually  become  confined. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  day  the  rash  begins  to  fade,  and  some- 
where between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  day  of  the  disease,  or  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  rash,  it  has  disappeared.  General  im- 
provement in  favorable  cases  now  occurs,  though  in  others  typhoid 
symptoms  may  make  their  appearance  ;  the  throat  symptoms  become 
more  severe — the  tonsils  perhaps  suppurating,  nlcerating,  or  slough- 
ing ;  or  in  other  cases  the  urine  becomes  smoky  and  scanty,  is  found 
to  be  albuminous,  and  to  contain  blood  and  casts,  showing  implica- 
tion of  the  kidneys;  and  sometimes  this  condition  is  accompanied 
with  ursBmic  poisoning,  and  later  generally  with  oedema  and  general 
dropsy. 

As  the  rash  disappears,  desquamation  commences,  bnt  continues 
from  a  few  days  to  some  weeks  before  completion ;  the  cuticle  peeling 
of!  in  scales  and  patches,  and  sometimes  upon  the  hands  coming  off 
like  a  glove.  The  implication  of  the  kidneys  with  accompanying 
dropsy  sometimes  occurs  earlier,  but  is  more  likely  to  manifest  itself 
during  or  after  the  period  of  desquamation,  and  occurs  as  frequently 
after  mild  as  after  severe  cases. 

As  already  stated,  scarlet  fever  varies  much  in  the  degree  of  severity 
and  in  the  special  character  of  its  symptoms,  and  deviations  from  the 
more  typical  form  of  the  disease  already  sketched  very  often  occur. 
The  terms  Mild,  Severe,  and  Malignant  scarlet  fever  are  convenient  and 
are  generally  used  to  indicate  the  grades  of  severity,  and  other  terms 
are  used  indicative  of  deviations  from  the  usual  forms  of  the  disease. 

Some  cases  are  so  extremely  mild  that  the  patient  does  not  take  to 
his  bed,  manifesting  little  or  no  illness,  the  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
being  slight  and  the  eniption  indistinct.  In  these  cases  the  diagnosis 
may  be  difficult,  and  only  to  be  made  out  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  and  the  occurrence  of  nephritis  and  dropsy  as  sequeliB.  This 
variety  is  called  Scarlatina  LatenSy  and  is  of  interest  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  sequela?,  which  are  quite  as  likely  to  follow  this  as  other  forms. 

Scarlatina  Simplex — the  fever  and  the  eruption  without  any  af- 
fection of  the  fauces,  at  least  beyond  a  little  redness — is  rare,  but  still 
instances  occur.  Faucial  inflammation  without  an  eruption  (scarla- 
tina sine  eruptionc)  not  very  unfrequently  happens.    In  these  eases 
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there  may  be  considerable  or  but  little  fever  ;  and  some  persons  who 
have  had  the  disease^  have  irritation  of  the  throat  and  slight  indispo- 
sition whenever  brought  in  contact  with  those  laboring  under  the 
affection.  But  the  irregular  forms  are  not  all  of  a  mild  character. 
Some  are  exceedingly  severe  and  speedily  fatal.  Others  of  irregular 
form  are  severe,  but  not  extremely  so.  Hyperpyrexia  and  extreme 
frequency  of  the  pulse  mark  some  cases.  In  others,  violent  and  re- 
peated convulsions  occur,  from  the  intensity  of  the  poison,  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  renal  disease.  In  other  cases  there  will  be 
violent  delirium  ;  and  in  still  others  the  inflammation  and  swelling 
of  the  throat  will  be  extreme,  followed  occasionally  by  extensive 
sloughing.  In  some  of  these  severer  cases  the  eruption  is  imperfectly 
developed  or  wanting,  or  is  of  a  darker  color  than  in  the  ordinary  or 
typical  forms  of  the  disease.  Malignant  cases  are  those  where  the 
severity  is  so  great  that  death  occurs,  or  is  imminent,  in  a  day  or  two, 
or  sometimes  even  in  a  few  hours.  Some  cases  succumb  speedily  from 
convulsions  and  coma.  In  these,  the  temperature  may  or  may  not  be 
extreme.  In  still  others,  apparently  overcome  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  poison,  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor  and  collapse  ;  swell- 
ing of  the  throat  may  be  present,  but  little  or  no  eruption  may  ap- 
pear ;  and  the  diagnosis  would  be  doubtful  but  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  at  the  time,  and  the  exclusion  of  other  causes  for  such 
violent  toxsemic  symptoms.  Very  rarely  hemorrhagic  cases  occur, 
resembling  the  hemorrhagic  small-pox  before  described.  In  these  the 
temperature  may  be  very  high,  petechias  appear,  and  hemorrhage 
from  other  parts  than  the  skin  takes  place.  Grave  cerebral  symptoms 
accompany  nearly  all  the  extraordinarily  severe  and  malignant  cases  ; 
and  when  such  symptoms  are  present,  other  conditions  are  likely  to 
be  much  varied. 

Various  complications — affections  of  a  local  character  not  necessa- 
rily belonging  to  the  disease — are  liable  to  occur.  Among  these  are 
otitis,  inflammation  extending  from  the  throat  up  the  Eustachian 
tube,  not  unfrequently  resulting  in  destruction  of  the  tympanum,  the 
discharge  of  the  bones  of  the  ear,  and  more  or  less  loss  of  hearing ; 
entero-colitis  in  children  ;  inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  as  of 
the  peritoneum,  pleura,  pericardium,  and  endocardium,  and  of  the 
fibroHS  structures  about  the  joints,  presenting  the  phenomena  of  artic- 
ular rheumatism,  but  probably  from  a  poison  differing  from  that  of 
ordinary  rheumatic  fever ;  and  all  these  sero-fibrous  affections  may 
be  the  result  of  imperfect  elimination  from  the  kidneys.  Lar}'ngitis, 
which  may  result  in  suffocation,  gangrene  of  the  mouth  or  noma, 
which  may  prove  very  serious,  and  coryza  and  o))htha1mia,  are  still 
other  conditions  complicating  some  of  the  cases  of  this  disease. 
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Diphtheria  is  said  Bometimesi  to  pi'osent  itself  as  an  intercni 
aSection,  a  membrane  forming,  not  of  a  pultacooua  character,  li.  -ll 
that  produced  by  simple  pharyngitis,  nor  of  the  character  of  tlie 
date  usually  prodnced  in  Bcarlatina,  but  the  more  firm  Etrnctnre 
act«riatio  of  the  diphtheritic  state. 

The  disease  of  the  kidneys,  tubal  and  parenchymatous  nephrit-^ 
so  often  accompanying  scarlet  fever,  may  be  regarded  as  a  complies^ 
tion,  or  as  one  of  its  natural  results,  though  it  occurs  to  any  eon. 
Btdorable  degree  in  only  a  minority  of  cases.  This  disease  of  ibe 
kidneys,  producing  albuminuria,  and  generally  dropsy,  and  not  uo. 
frequently  unemic  poisoning,  may  occur  while  the  scarlatinal  diaeiK 
is  in  progress ;  but  it  is  more  frequent  after  other  symptoms  have 
disappeared,  and  as  a  sequel  to  the  fever.  In  some  of  these  caaeethe 
disease  of  the  kidney  is  acute  and  rapid,  accompanied  with  an  actire 
fever,  ursemic  poisoning  and  its  consequences,  coma  and  convulsionf ; 
or  dropsical  accumulations  come  on  speedily.  In  others,  the  Iridnpy 
affection  ia  more  chronic,  pursuing  a  slow  and  progressive  course,  the 
dropsy  and  ansemia  beingtho  more  prominent  sjmptoms.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  symptoms  are  never  severe  and  soon  snbsjde— the 
■  disease  of  the  kidneys  disappearing  spontaneously  in  a  manner  eimilar 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  In  othera,  there  is  greater  severity 
and  persistence  ;  and,  in  rare  instances,  suppression  of  urine  occurs, 
and  a  fatal  termination  follows.  In  the  milder  cases  the  inflanuna- 
tion  is  tubal  and  desquamative,  while  in  the  eevorertho  inflammation 
often  estcnds  to  fbo  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  and  occasionally  per- 
manent changes  result.  In  these  cases  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  the 
urine  becomes  albuminous  and  sometimes  bloody,  and  casts  of  the 
uriniferous  tubes  are  often  found,  but  in  very  many  of  them  this 
condition  passes  ofl!  without  serious  resnlts.  Not  nnfrequently,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  oftener  after  mild  than  after  severe  cases  of  the 
primary  disease,  anasarca  and  UTtemia  result,  which  may  be  attended 
with  severe  headache,  soon  followed  by  eclampsia,  coma,  and  death. 
The  fatal  cases  from  this  cause  nre  exceptional,  and  genemlty,  under 
judicious  management,  the  albuminuria  disappears  and  the  dropsical 
accumulations  are  absorbed  away.  But  when  the  kidneys  we  more 
permanently  affected,  the  albuminuria  continues,  and  the  dropsy  may 
become  excessive.  Sometimes  the  dropsical  conditions  linger  after 
the  urine  is  no  longer  albuminous,  and  occasionally  dropsy  occurs 
where  no  albumen  has  appeared  in  that  secretion.  In  such  coses  ihvK 
will  be  anaemia  from  the  previons  blood  poisoning. 

Morliid  Anatomy, — On  post-mortem  examination  of  paticnK 
dying  of  scarlatina,  most  of  the  internal  organs  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  to  be  free  from  decided  changes.    The  liyer  and  kidttej^  \uimvttt, 
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vj  be  BOQiewbat  soflenod,  and  the  blood  impcrfectiy  coagulated,  but 
i>atill  flbruuscIoU  ai-e  SQiueliines  found  iu  the  right  vontiicle  extend- 
ioto  Lhe  pulmonary  vessels. 

In  the  "iruUignuul"  or  rapidly  fatal  cases,  Ly postal ic  congeslion 
of  thi!  lungs  is  sometimes  found,  collapse  of  the  lungs  may  occur,  imd 
ihtmurrhage  into  tbo  auiidtanco  or  on  the  guiluco  of  iDt<.T[uil 
Tho  thruut,  in  the  nnginose  varieties  which  huvc  continued 
■bows  ^igns  of  iiiflummatiou  and  nicerut.ioii,  aud  sometinice 
Tho  glundt)  of  the  intestines,  both  tho  solitary  and 
•Oyer's  patches,  are  somewhat  cnlargL-d.  When  death  results  from 
•mn plications  or  tho  eequelse  of  the  disease,  other  gross  changes  are 
praaent,  bat  they  are  sach  us  occur  in  other  than  scarlet-fever  eases, 
fmiii  vill  Iw  described  when  the  local  diseases  of  tbo  different  organs 
<■«  discuBMed.  Recent  and  minute  inTeatigutious  have  shown  that 
faflammatorv  hj'pem^mia  and  proliferation  occar  not  only  iu  tho  skin, 
throkt,  mouth,  and  kidneys,  but  that  the  alimentary  canal,  the  sali- 
t»nr  glands,  the  pancreas,  liyer,  lymphatic  glands,  and  spleen  show  a 
taodency  to  similar  changes.  The  oudotheliuni  and  muscular  coats 
4(  tho  small  blood-Tossols  show  germinations,  with  an  accumulation 
if  Ijrmphoid  cells  in  the  tissues  around.  There  is  swelling  and  pro- 
i^fifention  of  cells  in  the  rete  mucosi^m,  with  serous  effusion  and 
•lBt(;nUion  of  leitoocytes  Itetwoen  this  layer  and  the  epidermis,  causing 
flie  tendency  to  the  detacliment  of  the  latter.  In  tho  various  cpi- 
tfaelift,  cepocialiy  those  of  the  renal  tubnles,  changes  resembling  those 
IB  the  skin  occur;  and  in  the  interior  of  lymphatic  glands,  especially 
'ftoM  in  tho  region  of  the  inflamed  throat,  there  is  said  to  bo  a  dis- 
qipearance  of  tho  lymphoid  celb,  and  tbo  appearance  in  their  stead 
'^  giant  cells  containing  many  nuclei,  which  ultimately  Income 
'flbroua.  The  kidney  changes  will  be  more  particularly  described 
wbuii  the  various  diseases  of  those  orguns  are  considered. 

DiagnoBiB- — ^The  differential  diagnosis  of  scarlatina  is  to  bo  made 
byeomiiiirini;  I  lie  phenomena  with  those  of  the  diseases  which  it  re- 
sembU>8.  In  ordinary  eases  this  is  by  no  means  dillicnll,  as  the  rapid 
-«nd  excessive  rise  of  the  fever,  tho  early  appearance  of  tho  peculiar 
>  •ra|ition.  the  soreness  of  the  throat,  the  early  whito  cont,  followed  by 
tiio  *'  atrawberrv  "  appearance  of  the  tongue,  are  quit*  characteristic. 
■Tho  unusual  forms,  especially  the  malignant  variety,  where  convul- 
ijond  and  death  occur  from  tho  early  blood  poisoning,  without  the  Bp- 
jMonmcc  of  the  eruption,  or  a  full  development  of  tho  soreness  of  the 
throat,  aiv  oft  u  obscure.  Tho  prcvnienco  of  the  disease  and  the 
Tioleiice  of  the  symptoms  will,  however,  aid  in  the  diagnosis,  and  oa 
tte  vhole  it  is  as  clear  as  in  mo=t  other  diseases. 

Treatment. — From  the  great  variety  of  phenomona  presented 
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Diphtheria  is  Boid  sometimes  in  present  itself  as  an  intercnrrenl 
aSeotion,  a.  mcmbraao  forming,  not  of  a  pultuccous  character,  lilt* 
that  produced  by  simple  pharyngitis,  nor  of  tlie  character  of  the  exit' 
date  ogually  produced  in  scarlatina,  bnt  the  more  firm  structure  chap* 
actcristic  of  the  diphtheritic  state. 

The  dieeaxe  of  the  kidney?,  tnbal  and  parcnchymatoua  oepbriti^ 
so  of  ten  accompanying  scarlet  fever,  may  be  regarded  as  a  complice 
tion,  or  as  one  of  its  natural  results,  though  it  occurs  to  any  ooa- 
siderable  degree  in  only  a  minority  of  caees.  This  diseaee  of  tba 
kidneys,  producing  albuminuria,  and  generally  dropsy,  and  not  iio* 
frequently  ura'mic  poisoning,  may  occur  while  the  scarlatinal  disease 
is  in  progress  ;  bnt  it  ia  more  frequent  after  other  symptoms  have 
disappeared,  and  as  a  sequel  to  the  fever.  In  some  of  these  case»  ths 
disease  of  the  kidney  is  acute  and  rnpid,  accompanied  with  an  uctira 
fever,  ursemic  poisoning  and  its  oonaequencos,  coma  and  conrulsiona ;, 
or  dropsical  accumulations  come  on  speedily.  In  others,  the  kidney 
affection  is  more  chronic,  pursuing  a  slow  and  progressive  coarse,  tbs 
dropsy  and  anmmia  beingtlie  more  prominent  symptoms.  In  some  nf 
these  cases  the  symptoms  are  never  severe  and  soon  subside — tli4 
.  disease  of  the  kidneys  disappearing  spontaneously  in  a,  manner  similar 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  In  others,  there  is  greater  severity 
and  persistence  ;  and,  in  rare  instances,  suppression  of  nrine  occnri 
and  a  fatal  termination  follows.  In  the  milder  cases  tiie  inflan 
tiun  is  tubal  and  desquamative,  while  in  the  severer  the  inflamroation> 
often  extends  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  and  occasionally  per- 
manent changes  result.  In  these  eases  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  tliQ 
nrine  becomes  albuminous  and  sometimes  bloody,  and  casts  of  tha 
nriuifcrous  tubes  are  often  found,  but  in  very  many  of  them  this 
condition  passes  off  without  serious  results.  Not  unfrequenlly,  hoWi 
ever,  and  perhaps  oftcncr  after  mild  than  after  severe  cases  of  Iba 
primary  disease,  anasarca  and  ursmin  result,  which  may  be  ottcndd 
with  severe  headaclie,  soon  followed  by  eclampsia,  coma,  iind  di-ath. 
The  fatal  cases  from  this  cause  are  exceptional,  and  gencmlly,  nndec 
judicious  management,  the  albuminuria  disappears  and  the  dropsical 
accnmulatioDB  are  absorbed  away.  But  when  the  kidneys  are  mora- 
pemianently  affected,  the  albuminuria  eontinues,  and  tlic  dn>p»iy  may 
become  cscesaive.  Sometimes  the  dropaicid  conditions  linger  aflct: 
the  nrine  is  no  longer  albuminous,  and  occasionally  dropey  ocuun 
trhere  no  albumen  has  appeared  in  that  secretion.  Id  such  cases  thera 
will  be  aniemia  from  the  previous  blood  poisoning. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — On  pont-morUm  examination  of  patitnta 
dying  of  scarlatina,  most  of  the  internal  organs  apfxiar  to  tlie  naked 
eye  to  lie  free  from  decided  changes.    The  liver  and  kidneys,  however. 
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may  be  Bomewhat  softened,  and  the  blood  imperfectly  coagulated,  but 
still  fibrous  clots  ai*e  sometimes  found  in  the  right  ?entricle  extend- 
ing into  the  pulmonary  vessels.  ' 

In  the  ^*  malignant "  or  rapidly  fatal  cases,  hypostatic  congestion 
of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  found,  collapse  of  the  lungs  may  occur,  and 
also  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  or  on  the  surface  of  internal 
organs.  The  throat,  in  the  anginose  varieties  which  have  continued 
longer,  shows  signs  of  inflammation  and  ulceration,  and  sometimes 
of  gangrene.  The  glands  of  the  intestines,  both  the  solitary  and 
Peyer's  patches,  are  somewhat  enlarged.  When  death  results  from 
complications  or  the  sequelsB  of  the  disease,  other  gross  changes  are 
present,  but  they  are  such  as  occur  in  other  than  scarlet-fever  eases, 
and  will  be  described  when  the  local  diseases  of  the  different  organs 
are  discussed.  Becent  and  minute  investigations  have  shown  that 
inflammatory  hypersemia  and  proliferation  occur  not  only  in  the  skin, 
throat,  mouth,  and  kidneys,  but  that  the  alimentary  canal,  the  sali- 
vary glands,  the  pancreas,  liver,  lymphatic  glands,  and  spleen  show  a 
tendency  to  similar  changes.  The  endothelium  and  muscular  coats 
of  the  small  blood-vessels  show  germinations,  with  an  accumulation 
of  lymphoid  cells  in  the  tissues  around.  There  is  swelling  and  pro- 
liferation of  cells  in  the  rete  mucosum,  with  serous  effusion  and 
migration  of  leucocytes  between  this  layer  and  the  epidermis,  causing 
the  tendency  to  the  detachment  of  the  latter.  In  the  various  epi- 
thelia,  especially  those  of  the  renal  tubules,  changes  resembling  those 
in  the  skin  occur;  and  in  the  interior  of  lymphatic  glands,  especially 
those  in  the  region  of  the  inflamed  throat,  there  is  said  to  be  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  lymphoid  cells,  and  the  appearance  in  their  stead 
of  giant  cells  containing  many  nuclei,  which  ultimately  become 
fibrous.  The  kidney  changes  will  be  more  particularly  described 
when  the  various  diseases  of  those  organs  are  considered. 

Diagnosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  of  scarlatina  is  to  be  made 
by  comparing  the  phenomena  with  those  of  the  diseases  which  it  re- 
sembles. In  ordinary  cases  this  is  by  no  means  difficult,  as  the  rapid 
and  excessive  rise  of  the  fever,  the  early  appearance  of  the  peculiar 
eruption,  the  soreness  of  the  throat,  the  early  white  coat,  followed  by 
the  "  strawberry  "  appearance  of  the  tongue,  are  quite  chs-racteristic. 
The  unusual  forms,  especially  the  malignant  variety,  where  convul- 
sions and  death  occur  from  the  early  blood  poisoning,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption,  or  a  full  development  of  the  soreness  of  the 
throat,  are  often  obscure.  The  prevalence  of  the  disease  and  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms  will,  however,  aid  in  the  diagnosis,  and  on 
the  whole  it  is  as  clear  as  in  most  other  diseases. 

Treatment. — From  the  great  variety  of  phenomena  presented 
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Ouo  eource  of  danger  is  the  severe  JDflamiiiution,  nloeralum,  ud 
Eloughiiig  of  the  tliroat.  For  this  state  of  things  vurioua  looiU  uppli- 
cutiuos  are  advised.  A  coinmou  domestic  appllcutioa  is  a  Uiin  slice 
of  tax  salt  purli  estonially ;  and  some  of  high  profeesjoiuil  authoritj 
advise  it  as  among  the  beet  of  external  applicatious. 

When  the  L-xtunmi  glands  of  the  neck  are  mueh  BWoiJcn,  poultiivs 
or  water  dressinga  may  ho  used.  As  it  is  beliered  that  the  Bjrfltera 
may  be  ro-ioocnlated  by  the  jwLson  produced  in  the  throat,  ihe  ai^pH- 
oation  of  antiseptics  to  the  iuteniol  suiioce  Gceoia  indicated.  Most  of 
tho  remedies  recommended  in  diphtheria  muy  be  useful  in  scnrlalinat 
Bore  throat,  and  they  need  not  bo  particularly  describfd  here.  The 
steaming,  the  garglea,  the  eprays,  the  swabbing,  and  the  tnEnlSations, 
as  best  adapted  to  ])articular  casee,  may  lie  called  fur  (sec  Diphtheria), 
I  know  of  no  gei.^rat  treatment  more  likely  to  be  of  service  than  that 
recommended  for  diphtheria— quinine  and  chlorate  of  |Kituah,  the 
doses  of  the  former  varied  to  meet  the  dilferent  conditions — antipy- 
retic doses  when  liyperpyroxia  is  present,  and  antiseptic  and  snstsintng 
doses  in  the  eiippnrating  and  sloughing  stages;  and  this  article,  in 
connection  with  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  perhaps  other  prrparn- 
tious  of  chlorine,  is  ns  likely  to  counteract  or  antidote  the  scarlatinal 
poison  03  any  agents  of  whicli  we  Imvo  knowledge.  Various  other 
remedies,  with  reference  ia  an  uctiseptic  or  antidotal  DtTeet,  have  been 
advised.  Tlie  liquor  soda  chlorata,  preparations  of  carbolic  and  sali- 
cylic acids,  permanganate  of  potash,  etc.,  may  lie  used  locally;  and 
chlorine,  carbolic  acid  (one  grain  as  a  dose  for  an  aduH).  sulicylio 
acid  (from  six  to  fifteen  grains  for  an  adult)  have  been  strongly  rec- 
ommended, A  chlorine  mixtnro  may  be  prepared  by  putting  eight 
grains  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  pulverized,  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
pouring  upon  it  a  drachm  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mouth 
of  the  bottle  should  be  closed  until  the  violent  action  has  ceased, 
when  small  quantities  of  water  should  he  added  fmm  time  to  time, 
and  the  bottle  shaken  until  it  is  filled.  The  whole  pint  may  be  taken 
by  an  adult  in  a  day,  and  by  children  in  proportionate  quantities. 
The  sodium  sulphu-carbolate  has  been  very  highly  recommended,  as 
in  diphtheria ;  but  it  needs  further  testing ;  and  the  eulphito^  of  soda 
and  magnesia  are  thonght  by  s«me  to  have  a  degree  of  controlling 
effect  over  the  disease. 

The  cases  of  estremc  severitr,  designated  as  malignant,  when  tlie 
system  is  speedily  prostrated  us  by  a  narcoti co-acrid  poison,  or  whea 
a  hemorrhagic  state  is  present,  or  wlien  repeated  conTnlsions  and 
coma  occur,  offer  little  enconragement  in  the  way  of  treatment.  Tbs 
tendency  to  death  is  so  strong,  itud  the  course  of  the  disease  so  rapid, 
that  no  remedies  aeem  able  to  avert  the  fatal  reenlU    Some  Tritets,  in 
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these  extreme  cases^  especially  when  death  is  threatened  by  asthenia, 
recommend  the  free  use  of  alcohol,  but  its  good  effects  are  at  least 
doubtful,  though  in  accordance  with  authority  it  may  be  tried.  Am- 
monia^  quinine,  hot  or  mustard  baths,  sinapisms,  warm  drinks,  etc., 
may  be  tried,  as  they  are  suggested  on  rational  principles ;  and  when 
hemorrhages  occur,  attempts  to  control  them  by  styptics,  ergot,  etc., 
as  in  other  cases,  should  be  made.  In  violent  conTulsions,  ether  or 
chloroform  by  inhalation  maybe  given;  and  whenever  in  any  case 
there  is  a  profuse  diarrhoea,  or  great  restlessness  and  pain,  opiates,  as 
in  other  diseases,  will  be  indicated.  The  treatment  of  the  albuminuria 
and  dropsy  occurring  as  sequelae,  must  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  other  cases  of  acute  nephritic  affections.  The  skin 
and  intestines  must  be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  to  do  the  work  of 
the  disabled  kidneys — diaphoretics  and  cathartics  must  be  used  as 
they  can  be  borne  ;  dry  cups  may  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the 
kidneys ;  the  warm  bath  or  warm  pack  repeatedly  used ;  cream  of 
tartar  water  should  be  given  as  a  drink,  the  jaborandi  as  the  most 
effective  diaphoretic,  and  such  hydragogue  cathartics  administered  as 
the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  condition  of  the  intestines  will 
justify.  Later,  for  relieving  the  anaemia  and  debility  so  likely  to  bo 
present,  tincture  of  iron  and  other  tonics  may  be  demanded. 

The  otitis  and  other  complications  and  sequelsB  must  be  treated  as 
they  would  be  when  occurring  in  other  cases,  taking  into  account  the 
condition  of  the  system,  as  produced  by  the  scarlatinal  disease,  which 
is  generally  that  of  debility  and  exhaustion. 


EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

ASIATIC  CHOLERA. —CHOLERA   ASPHYXIA. 

This  is  an  infectious  and  epidemic  disease  of  great  severity  and 
fatality,  which  has  probably  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Eastern  world  to  an  unknown  extent ;  but  as  far  as 
Imown  in  modem  times  it  originated  in  India,  where  it  appears  to 
have  existed  as  an  endemic  affection  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  it  has  ornly  made  visitations  as  an  epidemic. 
Its  history  has  been  known  to  the  civilized  world  only  since  1817, 
when  it  commenced  its  march  from  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Dur- 
ing the  next  fifteen  years  it  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 
It  traveled  northwestward  through  Asia  and  Europe,  and  reached  our 
continent  in  1832.  It  appeared  again  in  1834,  when  it  disappeared 
until  1849,  when  it  rejieated  its  visits,  and  during  that  and  the  sub- 
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sequent  years  of  1850,  '61,  and  '52,  it  prevailed  in  many  localities, 
and  came  under  my  observation  and  care  in  Chicago  during  the  three 
last-named  seasons,  and  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  1854.  It  made 
its  appearance  again  in  186G,  and  during  that  and  the  subsequent 
year,  it  visited  many  of  the  larger  towns  in  different  States,  but  its 
prevalence  was  not  so  extensive  as  on  the  former  occasions.  In  1873 
it  was  again  introduced  into  this  country  through  the  agency,  as  was 
supposed,  of  the  mercantile  marine,  but  its  prevalence  was  less  than 
on  any  previous  visitation. 

Having  seen  much  of  this  disciise  as  it  prevailed  in  Chicago  in 
1851-1852,  and  1854,  and  especially  in  1852,  when  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  emigrants  from  Europe  and  others  came  under  my  charge 
as  city  physician,  having  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
and  watched  its  spread,  and  having  had  under  my  personal  care  and 
treatment  in  a  cholera  hospital  and  the  homes  of  the  patients  many 
hundreds  of  cases,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  individual  opinions 
very  strongly  entertained,  without  so  much  reference  to  the  views  of 
others  and  the  literature  of  the  profession  on  the  subject  as  might  other* 
wise  have  been  required.  My  opportunities  of  experience  in  its  treat- 
ment (commenced  both  at  an  early  and  more  advanced  period  of  the 
disease)  were  exceedingly  ample  ;  and  txiking  charge  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  as  they  came  under  municipal  control,  after  being  under 
the  care  of  numerous  other  physicians,  I  witnessed  the  methods  and 
results  of  a  great  variety  of  treatment,  and  formed  opinions  on  that 
subject  particularly,  which  subsequent  study  has  not  induced  me  to 
change. 

The  literature  of  cholera  is  very  extended  ;  and  even  an  outline  of 
it  would  extend  this  article  beyond  the  limits  necessarily  set  for  it. 
An  account  of  the  disease  will,  therefore,  be  limited  to  a  brief  state- 
ment of  what  are  believed  to  be  its  causes — essential,  predisposing, 
and  accessory ;  of  its  phenomena,  symptomatology,  and  pathology  ; 
and  a  more  particular  account  of  its  treatment,  prophylactic  and 
curative. 

Causes. — Although  the  specific  entity  of  the  cholera  cause  has 
never  been  identified  and  demonstrated,  yet  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
conditions  as  causes  from  the  great  variety  of  such  conditions  under 
which  it  appears,  seems  to  leave  nothing  for  our  acceptance  but  a 
belief  in  a  subtile  material  substance — a  cholera  poison.  As  no  disease 
can  occur  without  an  antecedent  producing  it,  and  no  specific, 
identical,  and  defijiite  disease  without  a  more  or  less  specific  cause 
operating  upon  or  within  the  organism,  we  are  at  once  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  disease  like  cholera,  distinct  and  essentially  identical 
in  its  character  wherever  it  appears,  far-spread  and  migratory,  affect- 
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ing  alike  a  great  variety  of  persons  in  different  conditions  and  under 
diyerse  circumstances,  must  be  produced  by  a  special  agency  capable 
of  spreading,  and  of  entering  and  operating  upon  the  system  from 
without  Afl  no  agent  of  this  kind  can  act  where  it  is  not>  it  has 
locality,  and  surrounds  and  pervades  the  bodies  of  those  affected  by  it. 

If  scientific  observation  has  not  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
material  of  the  cholera  cause,  it  has  shown  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
that  many  suspected  conditions  cannot  bo  that  cause. 

Though  the  disease  had  its  origin  in  a  hot  and  moist  climate,  and 
is  most  likely  to  spread  in  one  of  that  character,  no  particular  condi- 
tion as  to  temperature  or  humidity  can  be  considered  as  the  essential 
cause,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  every  climate,  and  at  all  seasons — in 
every  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  dryness  or  humidity,  density  or 
rarity.  Neither  does  it  depend  upon  any  appreciable  electrical  state, 
as  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  most  opposite  electrical 
conditions  exist  where  the  disease  prevails.  Though  certain  relations 
seem  to  exist  between  this  cause  and  paludal  malaria  or  marsh  mias- 
mata, yet  the  cause  of  cholera  cannot  be  common  malaria,  as  it  has 
often  prevailed  where  intcrmittents  were  never  known,  and  has 
avoided,  in  its  progress,  many  districts  where  these  fevers  most  pre- 
vailed. Though  the  presence  or  absence  of  ozone  may  modify  the 
action  of  the  cholera  cause,  conditions  as  to  ozone  cannot  be  that  cause 
itself,  as  cholera  has  prevailed  both  when  there  was  an  abundance  and 
a  deficiency  of  that  material  in  the  air. 

Not  only  is  there  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  material  is,  but  there 
is  much  obscurity  as  to  many  of  the  conditions  and  the  mode  of  its 
production,  of  its  multiplication  and  diffusion.  However  produced 
or  propagated,  it  is  certainly  progressive.  It  comes  to  a  locality,  it 
acts,  it  goes  away  or  becomes  inert.  As  the  idea  cannot  be  enter- 
tained that  it  was  so  abundant  in  its  original  source  as  to  spread  un- 
increased  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  as  it  repeatedly  has  done, 
it  must  be  reinforced  as  it  progresses  by  additions  to  its  quantity. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  chemical  actions,  as  we 
know  of  nothing  analogous  in  inorganic  matter ;  yet  wo  are  not  au- 
thorized to  positively  deny  that  chemical  changes  may  occur  in  some 
unknown  ingredient  in  the  atmosphere,  induced  on  some  principle  of 
catalysis,  producing  a  material  capable  of  thus  operating  u])on  the 
system.  The  analogies,  and  certainly  the  general  enlightened  profes- 
sional sentiment  of  the  present  day  point  to  living  germs,  and  suggest 
parasitic  organisms  as  the  materies  morbi  of  cholera.  The  germinal 
theory  of  specific  diseases  has  already  been  spoken  of,  and  need  not 
further  be  discussed.  If  accepted,  the  law  of  propagation  will  account 
for  the  increase  of  the  poison,  and  the  diffusion  may  be  by  increase, 
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by  winds,  or  by  iotercommmiication.  Tbere  seema  to  roe  little  donbt 
that  the  atinoBpherc  is  the  chief  medium  of  diffusion,  and  thai  this 
poison  may  multiply  and  piiss  by  spontaneona  extension  far  eoneidiT- 
able  distances  through  the  air ;  but  purticles  of  the  germinal  matter 
muy  be  carried  by  ships,  by  caravans,  or  by  peraons  from  one  point  to 
another;  and  when  thus  hrought  into  u  locality  containing  tlie  necM- 
sary  ingredients  and  favorable  conditions  for  it«  nnltiplicaliou,  the 
poison  may  bo  abundantly  reproduced. 

It  ia  thought  by  many  thnt  the  poison  of  cholera  is  contained 
largely  in  tbo  dischurges  from  the  intestines,  and  that  finding  acccea 
to  water  it  ia  spread  and  commnnicated  by  tbis  element.  That  it  ia 
capable  of  spreading,  and  being  communicated  in  this  manner,  ii 
indicated  by  various  fu,cts  ;  but  that  this  is  the  exclusive  or  the  chief 
moans  of  its  epreod  and  communication  the  whole  facts  by  no  meoiw 
show. 

A  statement  of  the  facts  attending  tlie  appearance  of  cbolna  in 
Chicago,  in  May,  1852,  according  with  so  many  other  facts  in  otjier 
localities  and  at  other  times,  will  illustrate  the  view  of  its  8pre«d' 
which  is  iut«nded  to  be  exprossed.  Previous  to  tbe  api>e«irance  of  the 
disease  in  that  city  it  had  commonood  ita  ruvagos  along  the  Missieeippi 
river,  bad  passed  up  tbe  Illinois  river  and  appeared  in  the  town  of  \a 
Salle,  some  fifty  miles  from  Chicago.  A  canal  connects  La  Salic  with 
Chicago,  and  boats  were  freqiieDtly  passing  from  one  place  to  the 
other,  A  boat  from  La  Salle,  but  witbont  any  cholera  paticnt«  on 
board  at  any  time,  was  placed  in  dry  dock  in  Chicago  for  repairs. 
Several  workmen  were  engaged  upon  it.  and  tbo  first  case  of  cholera 
which  appeared  in  Chicago  was  in  one  of  these  workmen,  who  took 
the  disease  in  a  few  days  after  commencing  his  work  on  the  boat,  and 
soon  diwl  at  his  home  in  tbe  sonth  part  of  the  city.  The  next  case 
was  some  two  days  later,  in  a  man  who  had  had  no  communication 
with  tbe  other  case,  and  who  resided  in  a  low  and  filthy  situation  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  a  third  or  half  a  mile  from  the  dry  dock,  and  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  place  where  the  first  ease  had  occnrred. 
This  last  case  was  seen  by  me  in  tbe  last  stjiges  of  the  disease,  and  was 
speedily  fatal.  Within  tbe  next  three  or  four  days  cases  had  occurred 
at  various  jMiinls  in  almost  everv  part  of  the  city,  without  otir  being 
able  tn  trace  any  commnnicntion  directly  with  other  cases,  and  some  of 
tbe  patients  were  women  and  children,  who  had  not  left  their  honsos  i 
since  tbe  arrival  of  the  boat  from  I^a  Salle,  which  apparently  brongbt 
tbe  poison.  From  this  time  the  disease  prevailed  more  or  less  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  but  chiefly  in  tbe  lowest  sitnations,  and  in  some  dryer 
parts  where  water  was  used  from  wells,  and  was  not,  as  in  Other  sito^ 
tions,  brought  from  Lake  Michigan. 
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The  conclusion  that  seems  ineyitable  from  this  and  many  other 
similar  instances  is,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  cholera  poison  was 
brought  in  this  canal-boat  to  Chicago,  in  the  atmosphere,  or  attached 
to  some  of  the  freight.  Finding  there  the  conditions  favorable  for  its 
multiplication,  it  was  soon  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pervade 
the  whole  city,  producing  its  effects  upon  those  most  susceptible  taits 
influence — at  first  upon  a  few,  but  soon,  as  it  further  multiplied, 
affecting  large  numbers,  and  continuing  until  the  frosts  of  autumn 
and  winter  came,  when  it  disappeared. 

During  the  summer  there  was  a  large  emigration  to  the  Northwest 
from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany,  all  coming  to  Chicago  for  distri- 
bution«  Some  of  these  emigrants  came  by  railroad,  and  some  by  lake 
steamers.  In  July  and  August,  when  the  disease  in  Chicago  was  at 
its  height,  a  company  of  these  emigrants,  hurried  on  from  the  sea- 
board, with  the  accumulated  filth  of  their  long  voyage  within,  upon, 
and  around  them,  would  frequently  be  attacked  in  a  few  hours  in 
large  numbers,  sometimes  upon  the  steamer,  or  the  dock,  or  in  the 
place  of  their  first  lodging  in  the  city ;  and  in  these  cases  the  disease 
ran  a  most  rapid  course. 

This  showed  that  the  incubation  period  of  the  poison  was  short, 
and  that  the  debilitated  and  filthy  condition  of  such  emigrants  rcn- 
dered'them  peculiarly  liable  to  its  si>eedy  action. 

The  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  cholera  is  one  that  has  been 
nuch  mooted,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  sometimes  without  a  clear 
appreciation  of  what  constitutes  a  contagious  disease.  According  to 
the  definition  already  given,  a  contagious  disease  is  one  produced  by  a 
poison  generated  in  the  bodies  of  persons  affected  by  the  malady,  and 
which  is  capable  of  transmission  to  others,  producing  the  same  spe- 
cific affection.  Unless  the  distinction  is  made  between  infection  and 
coniagion,  vagueness  and  confusion  will  result.  The  term  infection 
designates  all  morbid  poisons  which  enter  the  body  and  infect  it, 
while  contagion  is  restricted  to  that  class  of  poisons  which  is  produced 
by  the  processes  of  the  specific  disease  in  the  system,  and  is  communi- 
cated to  others,  repeating  the  phenomena. 

The  facts  in  the  history  of  cholera  do  not  prove  that  this  poison  is 
exclusively  produced  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  my  judgment,  they  indicate  that  the  poison  is  often,  at  least,  pro- 
duced independently  of  the  bodies  of  those  laboring  under  the  disease, 
and  that  it  is  usually  produced,  multiplied,  and  diffused  independently 
of  those  affected  by  it  The  detailed  reasons  for  this  opinion  the  limits 
of  this  article  will  not  allow  to  be  stated.  But  that  opinion,  long  since 
formed  by  reading  the  history  of  its  progress  and  its  incursions,  and 
confirmed  by  a  careful  observation  of  its  occurrence  and  spread  in 
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Chicago  and  other  places  in  the  West,  has  not  been  seriously  shaken 
by  all  the  authoritative  opinions  and  ingenious  arguments  which  have 
since  appeared.  Of  nothing  have  I  been  more  clearly  convinced  from 
general  observation^  than  that  when  cholera  is  prevailing  in  a  locality, 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  cholera  patients  are  not  perceptibly 
more  liable  to  the  disease  than  those  who>  exposed  to  the  same  general 
conditions,  avoid  such  contact.  I  by  no  means  afiSrm  that  the  poison 
is  to  no  extent  or/in  no  degree  produced  in  the  sick,  but  it  seems  to 
me  clearly  that  it  is  not  wholly  or  chiefly  so  produced.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  multiplied,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  very  largely,  out- 
side of  the  bodies  of  cholera  patients. 

While,  therefore,  not  denying  its  possible  contagiousness,  I  do  dis- 
sent from  the  opinion  that,  as  in  small-pox,  the  poison  is  produced 
and  multiplied  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick, 
and  that  the  disease  is  ordinarily  produced  by  this  poison  being  con- 
veyed unchanged  to  others.  The  poison  may  have  originated  out  of 
the  body,  and  is  certainly  multiplied  out  of  it. 

This  view,  so  strongly  impressed  upon  my  own  mind  by  the  facts 
observed,  is  held  by  nearly  all  observers  in  India,  who  have  drawn 
their  conclusions  from  large  experience  and  not  from  speculative 
theories.  With  the  support  of  the  large  body  of  English  physicians 
in  the  home  of  cholera,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  convictions  which 
could  hardly  have  been  shaken  by  statements  however  authorita- 
tive. 

Though  so  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the 
cholera  cause  and  the  particular  method  by  which  it  produces  its 
effects,  yet  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  as  regards  localities  and 
persons,  which  favor  the  spread  of  the  poison  and  render  its  action 
more  effectual,  are  well  established.  Though  in  particular  cases  gen- 
eral rules  are  set  at  defiance,  yet  the  facts  respecting  co-operating 
causes  arc  sufficiently  uniform  to  establish  the  general  rules. 

Briefly  and  generally  stated,  the  localities  most  liable  to  the 
spread  of  cholera,  other  things  being  equal,  are  those  which  are 
low,  moist,  and,  particularly, ///Ay.  Warm  climates  and  seasons  are 
more  favorable  than  cold,  and  a  densely  populated  region  than  one 
sparsely  settled.  It  is  more  liable  to  follow  water-courses  and  thor- 
oughfares, partly  because  these  are  usually  more  low,  filthy,  and  densely 
populated  ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  poison  is  conveyed  by 
intercommunication.  Still,  in  its  progress  it  takes  general,  and  some- 
times particular  courses,  in  obedience  to  laws  we  do  not  understand. 
All  experience  has  shown  that  the  existence  of  decomposing  organic 
material  in  the  soil  and  the  air  favors  the  spread  of  the  disease,  prob- 
ably by  furnishing  a  pabulum  for  the  development  of  the  poison,  and 
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a  nidus  for  its  existence  and  action  io  the  bodies  of  those  inhaling 
the  foal  air  or  imbibing  foul  ingesta. 

With  regard  to  the  classes  of  persoos  most  liable  in  the  same  local- 
ities to  be  attacked  and  become  its  victims^  the  intemperate^  «the 
destitute,  the  filthy,  the  vicious,  the  eufeebled,  the  terrified,  and  the 
degraded,  are  immeasurably  more  subject  to  its  ravages  than  those  in 
opposite  conditions.  Yet,  when  the  poison  is  abundant  and  possesses 
great  activity,  no  class  or  condition  can  claim  an  exemption  ;  but  the 
cases  are  so  rare  in  which  the  poison  is  sufficiently  intense  to  affect 
perfectly  healthy  persons,  who  place  themselves  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  avoid  all  predisposing  or  accessory  causes — in 
short,  obey  all  the  hygienic  laws — that  the  violations  of  these  laws  be- 
come the  conditions  of  attacks — in  other  words,  the  predisposing  or 
accessory  causes,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  at  least,  become  necessary 
antecedents  to  the  production  of  the  disease.  So  much  have  the  hab- 
its  and  state  of  individuals  to  do  with  the  prevalence  or  suppression 
of  this  scourge,  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  "cholera  poison  owes  its  potentiality  to  the  conditions  in  which 
it  finds  the  subjects  of  its  invasion."  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  a 
knowledge  and  the  avoidance  of  these  particular  predisposing  causes 
become  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance. 

The  existence  of  decomposing  matter  in  the  system  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  a  condition  favoring  the  operation  of  the  cholera 
poison.  This  is  a  view  now  very  gemerally  entertained,  not  only  in  re- 
lation to  cholera,  but  to  other  zymotic  diseases  as  well.  Dr.  Wm.  B. 
Carpenter,  of  London,  arranges  the  generally  recognized  predisposing 
causes  of  these  diseases  under  three  heads,  viz.:  1.  Those  which  tend 
to  introduce  into  the  system  decomposing  matter  that  has  been  gen- 
erated in  some  external  source.  2.  Those  which  occasion  an  increased 
production  of  decomposing  matter  in  the  system  itself  ;  and,  3.  Those 
which  obstruct  the  elimination  of  the  decomposing  matter  naturally 
or  excessively  generated  within  the  system,  or  abnormally  introduced 
into  it  from  without. 

Under  the^r«/  head  is  ranked  the  ingestion  of  putrescent  food,  of 
water  contaminated  by  sewage  or  other  decomposing  matter  ;  and  the 
inspiration  of  air  charged  with  putrescent  or  miasmatic  emanations. 

Under  the  second,  any  unusual  source  of  degeneration  of  tissues 
within  the  body,  such  as  excessive  muscular  exercise,  injuries,  etc., 
and  hero  may  be  added,  fear,  despondency,  and  other  depressing  pas- 
sions ;  and  the  derangement  of  the  secretions. 

Under  the  third,  an  insufficient  supply  of  air,  a  high  external  tem- 
perature (which  slackens  the  respiratory  process),  and  the  ingestion 
of  alcohol ;  to  whioh  should  be  added,  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a 
27 
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cooler  and  moister  atmosphere,  as  a  rain-storm  after  nntisaal  heat, 
cheeking  secretion  from  the  skin.  If  there  be  added  to  this  category 
of  causes  insufficient  food,  and  any  influence  not  enumerated  which 
may  depress  the  vital  energies — and  particularly  if  there  be  added 
also  those  substances,  whether  in  the  shape  of  indigestible  food,  of 
medicines  or  of  luxuries,  which  will  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels — we  have  the  conditions  predisposing  to 
cholera. 

The  history  of  cholera  which  occurred  under  my  own  observation 
in  Chicago,  during  the  seasons  already  referred  to,  corroborates,  in- 
deed is  the  chief  foundation  of  the  views  which  have  been  taken  of 
the  etiology  of  the  disease.  The  minutely  recorded  details  might  be 
of  interest,  but  they  are  necessarily  excluded  by  the  limits  I  have 
assigned  myself  on  this  subject 

With  a  reference  to  the  following  historical  incident,  I  shall  close 
the  subject  of  the  cause  of  cholera,  and  proceed  to  the  other  divisions 
of  the  general  subject  already  indicated. 

Dr.  Verrollot,  Physician  to  the  French  Embassy  near  the  Sublime 
Porte,  has  written  a  minute  history  of  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  in 
1847  through  Asia  and  a  part  of  Europe.  In  describing  its  general 
spread  and  terrible  ravages,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  up 
the  river  Volga,  among  the  semi-civilized  Mussulmans,  and  still  more 
filthy  and  degraded  Russians,  he  mentions  with  great  but  reasonable 
enthusiasm  one  place  as  a  remarkable  exception. 

''There  is  a  small  Moravian  colony  called  Sarepta,  situated  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  the  Kalmuck  hordes,  eulogized  by 
all  travelers  for  its  remarkable  industry  and  minute  cleanliness,  and 
for  all  other  laudable  and  fortunate  features  of  character.  The  cholera 
seemed  to  respect  this  sacred  spot,  passing  by  in  1830  and  in  1848, 
without  inflicting  on  it  the  least  evil."  This  fact,  corroborated  as  it 
is  by  multitudes  of  others  of  like  character,  speaks  volumes  on  the 
subject  of  prevention  ;  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  various 
sanitary  measures  in  Europe,  and,  so  far,  in  this  country,  during  the 
recent  visitations  of  the  disease,  confirms  these  general  etiological 
views.  If  the  inhabited  globe  were  a  Sarepta,  this  terrible  scourge 
would  disappear  from  it  forever.  The  conditions  for  the  origination, 
the  multiplication,  and  extension  of  the  poison  would  cease  to  exist, 
and  there  would  bo  no  subjects  favorable  to  its  attacks. 

Symptomatology. — The  phenomena — the  symptomatology  and 
pathology  of  cholera — I  propose  to  present  but  briefiy. 

The  external  features  or  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  of  a  striking 
character  and  are  readily  recognizeil. 

The  disease  is  usually  divided  wxiofoHr  stages.     These  stages,  as  is 
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the  case  with  the  more  or  less  arbitrary  divisions  into  stages  of  most 
other  diseases,  run  into  each  other,  and  are  not  always  well  defined ; 
neither  do  they  all  exist  in  every  instance,  but  in  their  general  outline 
may  commonly  be  observed. 

The/r«/  is  the  Premonitory  Stage,  marked  by  general  lassitude, 
dull  pain  above  the  eyes,  sometimes  constrictions  in  the  calves  of  the 
•legs,  disturbed  digestion,  abdominal  uneasiness,  slightly  coated  tongue, 
and  diarrhcea.  This  stage  is  not  always  observed,  and  when  it  is,  is 
liable  to  vary  much  in  the  number,  severity,  and  duration  of  the 
symptoms ;  bnt  it  usually  may  be  ti-aced,  the  premonitory  diarrhoea, 
usually  painless  and  watery,  occurring  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  ordinary  cases,  and  continuing  from  several  hours  to  some  days 
before  the  full  development  of  the  disease,  or  the  arrival  of  the 

Second  Stage,  which  is  marked  by  active  vomiting  and  purging  of  a 
fluid  which  soon  becomes  of  a  rice-water  appearance  ;  by  great  thirst, 
coldness  of  the  surface,  severe  spasmodic  pain  or  cramps,  particularly 
in  the  abdomen  and  extremities.  In  the  commencement  of  this  stage 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  a  little  excited,  and  not  unfrequently  quite 
firm  ;  but  it  soon  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  as  the  impression  of 
the  poison  is  more  profound,  and  as  the  exhausting  discharges  con- 
tinue. Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  stage,  the  surface  becomes 
much  shrunken  and  more  or  less  blue,  and  may  be  comparatively  dry, 
or  covered  with  perspiration.  When  the  disease  is  severe,  this  stage 
only  lasts  a  few  hours — in  less  violent  cases  it  may  last  a  day  or 
more — when,  if  reaction  and  improvement  do  not  occur,  it  passes 
into  the 

Third,  or  Stage  of  Collapse,  marked  by  loss  of  circulation,  labored 
respiration  ;  the  skin  being  shriveled,  livid,  jand  usually  bathed  with 
cold  perspiration.  The  discharges  sometimes  continue  in  this  stage, 
though  less  profusely ;  at  other  times  they  are  suspended,  even  that 
from  the  skin,  either  from  exhaustion  of  the  fluids  of  the  system,  or 
from  a  suspension  of  nearly  all  vital  action.  The  pain  and  cramps 
sometimes  continue  in  this  stage,  while  in  other  cases  they  cease,  the 
patient  becoming  more  quiet  and  comatose.  During  some  parts  of 
the  second  stage  a  ringing  in  the  cars  usually  occurs,  and  the  voice 
becomes  husky  and  peculiar.  These  symptoms  usually  continue 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  disease,  the  huskiness  of  the  voice 
increasing  in  the  third  stage,  until  the  patient  is  able  often  only  to 
articulate  in  a  whisper.  Those  who  survive  the  active  onset  of  a 
Bcvero  attack,  especially  if  the  disease  pass  into  the  third  stage,  are 
liable  to  the 

Fourth  Stage,  presenting  the  characters  of  a  low  irritative  fever, 
generally  accompanied  by  protracted  local  congestions,  or  a  low  form 
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of  inflammation  of  the  niiicoiis  mombrane  of  tlie  inte^tinf?,  piirtiff^ 
ularly  of  tlie  folHclos  of  the  mesenUrio  glands,  and  other  abdominal 
viscera,  and  of  the  brain  and  Bpinal  marrow,  Occaeionally  cases  of 
cholera  niRrlJua,  or  what  haa  been  calloJ  English  cholera,  occur,  and' 
ftlso  BeiYiiiH  vomiting  and  purging  dnring  the  progress  of  DifJuriitl 
fevers,  which,  in  their  externul  symptoms,  resemble  very  nearly 
genuine  epidemicor  Asiatic  cholera  :  yet  they  difler,  as  I  apprehend,' 
in  the  essential  canse,  and  certainly  ns  regards  fatality — the  fonner 
class  of  cases  being  almost  always  amenable  to  proper  treatment,  even 
if  the  treatment  be  not  commenced  until  an  advanced  stage;  while 
the  mortality  of  the  latter,  when  (he  same  apparently  advanced  con- 
dition is  permitted  to  occnr,  is  too  well  known.  Dtssimilnr  causes 
not  unfrequently  produce  similar,  though  perhaps  not  in  every  re- 
spect identical  effects,  and  those  cases  of  sporadic  and  accidental 
cholera  are  not  produced  by  the  specific  poison  which  gives  the  epi- 
demic variety  its  vimlonce. 

The  particular  manner  in  which  the  cholera  poison,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  produces  its  effects,  ia  still  a  matter  of  oonjeo- 
ture.  Whether  by  changing  tlie  chemico-vital  relations  of  the  blood, 
or  by  primarily  attaching  itself  to  the  nervoaa  or  other  tissues  and 
changing  thoir  actions,  we  may  not  say  :  but  soon,  and  earliest,  its 
effects  are  manifested  upon  Wvq  ganglionic  ntrvouf:  lyaUm.  Though 
these  tier^'es  of  organic  life  aro  not  always  found  perceptibly  changed 
in  struoinre  after  death,  thoy  aro  sometimes  soft^^ned  and  enlarged, 
and  their  functions  in  the  pm^ress  of  the  disejiae  aro  modified,  dimin- 
ished, and  in  severe  eases  rapidly  overpowered.  That  porlion  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  which  ia  engaged  in  thought  and  mental 
sensibility  ia  left  comparatively  undisturbed ;  while  all  the  func- 
tions depending  upon  the  organic  nerves,  such  as  nutrition,  secretion, 
exudation,  circulatiou,  and  respiration,  and  their  conECfiacnces,  la 
animal  heat,  and  the  general  movements  of  (he  system,  are  either 
enfeebled,  snapendcd,  or  greatly  modified.  Digestion  seems  entirely 
suspended — glandular  socrotiona,  particularly  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
are  either  auapondod  or  greatly  diminished.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood,  so  directly  under  the  control  of  tbe  organic  nerves,  is  mnch 
retarded,  apporently  to  a  great  extent,  at  least,  by  spasm  of  tbo 
nnaller  vessels  of  the  surface ;  the  vital  fluid  retiring  to  and  oongefit- 
ing  the  internal  organs.  Respiration  ia  diminiahed  and  labored  ;  the 
blood,  consequently,  ia  not  well  oxygenated,  and  animal  heat  is 
reduced. 

Wliile  these  general  morbid  phenomena  are  occurring,  and  fre- 
qnenlly  ns  the  first  in  tbe  train  of  apparent  symptoms,  the  circulo- 
tion  and  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  cftO^ 
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become  specially  deranged.  The  ganglionic  system  everywhere,  bnt 
more  particularly  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  goyerns  the  capillary 
circulation.  The  paralyzing,  dei*anging  influence  of  the  cholera 
poison  upon  the  organic  nerves  produces  the  derangement  of  action 
which  causes  the  diarrhoea,  and  it  increases  in  its  effect  during  the 
more  active  stage  of  the  disease.  The  blood  flows  into  these  vessels  in 
unusual  quantities,  producing  hjrperaBmia,  irritation^  and  copious  dis- 
charges, consisting  of  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood,  which  contain  a 
large  portion  of  its  salts.  The  blood  is  ^hus  deprived  of  its  more 
fluid  portions,  of  its  salts,  and,  by  diminished  respiration,  of  its 
oxygen ;  and  being,  moreover,  loaded  with  urea  and  the  elements  of 
bile,  from  the  suppression  of  the  secretions  of  the  kidneys  and  liver, 
is  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  system.  The  spinal  nerves  then  become 
deranged  in  their  functions,  and  the  most  painful  spasms  occur. 
When  the  disease  in  a  grave  form  arrives  at  this  stage,  and  is  uninflu- 
enced by  treatment,  collapse  and  death  are  the  usual  results. 

When,irom  the  somewhat  less  severe  form  of  the  disease, or  greater 
powers  of  endurance,  a  patient  survives  these  conditions,  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal 
produces  an  inflammatory  hyperaemia,  and  in  many  cases  a  decided 
degree  of  inflammation.  There  is  usually,  however,  no  organizable 
plastic  matter  poured  out,  but  a  material  something  like  the  exuda- 
tion of  diphtheria ;  and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  product  of  the 
disease  is  an  infiltration  of  a  peculiar  granular  matter  into  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  particularly  into  the  glands  of  the  intestines.  The 
investigations  of  Hamer,  of  Pirogoff,  and  others,  and  the  delineations 
of  Lebert,  go  to  show  the  inflammatory  character  in  many  cases  of 
the  hypersBmia  and  exudation,  when  death  does  not  occur  too  soon 
to  allow  of  its  development.  Not  only  the  alimentary  canal,  but  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  sometimes,  and  more 
rarely  the  lungs,  are  involved  in  inflammation. 

The  only  marked  appearance  approaching  to  uniformity,  in  the 
bodies  of  those  dying  in  the  collapsed  or  asphyxiated  state  of  cholera, 
is  that  of  congestion  or  hyperaamia,  with  the  peculiar  inflltrations 
into  the  glands  of  the  int^tines  already  referred  to,  the  latter  espe- 
cially occurring  oftener  in  the  more  protracted  cases. 

Dr.  George  Johnson,  of  London,  has  attempted  to  show  that 
the  loss  of  the  fluids  of  the  blood  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  the 
severe  and  fatal  symptoms  in  cholera,  but  that  they  are  due  to  the 
impeded  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  from  the  right  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart ;  and  that  this  obstruction  is  produced  by  a 
morbid  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  pulmonary  aiieries, 
and  that  this  contraction  is  in  turn  caused  by  a  specific  morbid  poison 
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in  the  blood.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  impeded  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  imperfect  oxygenation  of  that  fluid 
contribute  largely  to  the  fatal  results  ;  but  yet  it  is  true  that  such 
obstruction  of  circulation  and  deficient  oxygenation  wry  seldom 
occur  until  the  blood  is  rendered  tliick  and  incapable  of  circulation 
bv  loss  of  its  fluids  and  salts,  and  by  the  retention  within  it  of  urea 
and  the  elements  of  bile — though  probably  the  blood  is  rendered  still 
more  injurious  by  the  presence,  in  addition,  of  a  specific  morbid 
poison.  The  loss  of  the  fluids  is  by  no  means  the  sole  cause  of  the 
fatal  symptoms,  as  patients  occasionally  die  without  such  loss ;  but 
such  cases  are  the  very  rare  exceptions,  and  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  deaths  from  cholera,  the  loss  of  the  fluids  is  a  chief, 
and  even  essential  element,  in  the  complex  condition  producing  the 
results.  The  practical  importance  of  these  pathological  views  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated  when  the  subject  of  treatment  is  considered. 

In  reviewing  the  ground  already  passed  over,  it  may  be  stated  that 
cholera  is  essentially  produced  by  a  peculiar  poison,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  not  fully  understood  ;  that  this  poison  is  aided  in  its  pro- 
duction and  diffusion  by  certain  local  conditions,  the  chief  of  which 
is  filth  ;  that  the  action  of  this  poison  in  the  system  is  promoted  by 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  decomposing  organic  materials ;  that  the 
eflfects  of  the  poison  are  first  manifested  upon  the  ganglionic  or  organic 
system  of  nerves ;  that  very  generally,  among  the  earliest  and  most 
important  morbid  effects  which  the  paralyzed  and  deranged  condition 
of  the  nervous  force  produces,  are  congestion  and  irritation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  profuse  exhalations  from 
its  surface,  leading  to  a  watery  diarrhoea,  and  at  length  to  violent  vom- 
iting and  purging  of  a  nearly  transparent  fluid  ;  that  losses  of  the  fluid 
portions  of  the  blood,  together  with  the  retention  of  certain  excre- 
mentitious  matters,  aided  probably  by  the  peculiar  cholera  poison,  so 
change  the  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  conditions  of  that  fluid  as  to 
produce  spasms  of  vessels,  and  cramps  of  various  muscles  ;  to  produce 
obstructed  circulation  and  respiration,  and  finally  collapse  and  death. 
That  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  the  cholera  poison  effects  such 
changes  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  to 
suspend  the  necessary  life  functions  and  cause  speedy  death  without 
the  loss  of  fluids  ;  but  that  such  cases  are  so  few  and  exceptional  as 
to  afford  no  basis  for  a  rule  of  practice  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
disease. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  last  and  most  important  division  of 
the  subject : 

The  Treatment  of  Cholera,  Prophylactic  and  Curative. 
— The  prophylactic  management  of  this  disease,  so  apt  to  be  fatal 
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when  it  has  made  an  attack^  and  usually  so  easily  prevented,  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  of  course  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  its  causes. 
These  causes  having  already  been  referred  to,  need  not  be  repeated  in 
detail,  though  a  few  particulars  require  a  more  special  notice. 

The  views  entertained  of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  cholera 
poison,  and  the  local  character  of  many  of  the  predisposing  causes 
which  give  that  poison  its  potency,  and  particularly  my  own  observa- 
tion while  acting  as  the  Medical  Adviser  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Chicago,  have  impressed  me  with  the  great  importance  of  giving 
special  attention  to  the  particular  localities  especially  affected  in  a 
city  or  town,  and  to  the  groups  of  persons  among  whom  the  disease 
may  appear. 

In  such  particular  localities  where  the  disease  is  raging,  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  many  are  crowded  together  under  unfavorable 
hygienic  conditions ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  no  pains  or  expense 
should  be  spared  to  remove  instantly  every  such  condition,  and  to 
effect  a  dispersion  of  the  persons  thus  grouped,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  safety  of  others  where  these  persons  may  be  sent.  If  those  who 
have  been  thus  exposed  to  even  a  concentration  of  the  poison  are  well 
washed  in  person  and  changed  in  apparel,  and  are,  in  their  new  situ- 
ation, placed  in  clean  and  well-ventilated  apartments,  the  danger  to 
others  among  whom  they  may  be  placed  will  be  extremely  slight, 
even  should  the  persons  brought  among  them  experience  attacks. 

As  there  will  usually  be  difficulty  in  finding  places  among  others 
for  persons  fleeing  from  a  locality  specially  infected,  it  would  be  a 
most  wise  and  humane  provision  to  have  temporary  buildings  or  tents 
erected  in  the  most  favorable  positions  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  in- 
fected city,  where  such  persons  may  be  taken  and  provided  for  under 
the  most  rigid  sanitary  regulations.  The  propriety  of  such  proced- 
ures, and  their  immense  influence  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease  and  saving  life,  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  can  they  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  those  who  act  as  guardians  of  the  public 
health. 

In  a  preceding  pasisage  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  simply  men- 
tioned, on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
cholera ;  but  as  there  is  at  least  a  remnant  of  a  popular  opinion  linger- 
ing among  some  that  these  drinks  act  as  preventives  to  the  disease,  the 
subject  may  be  referred  to  in  this  connection.  The  results  of  all  mod- 
em research,  and  of  the  profoundest  professional  reasoning  respecting 
the  physiological  action  of  alcohol,  as  well  as  all  observation  every- 
where of  its  influence  upon  cholera,  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  so 
far  from  being  a  preventive  to  the  disease,  however  used,  it  especially 
predisposes  to  attacks,  and  renders  the  cases,  when  occurring,  more 
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severe.  It  interferes  with  the  process  of  respiration,  favors  the  wetm- 
miilatioa  of  effete  and  decomposing  materials  within  the  hody,  and 
tends  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowelK. 
When  taken  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  cannot  fail  to  irritate  the 
nervous  centres  and  derange  the  functions  of  organic  a^  well  as  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  it  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  bo  regarded  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  cholera  poison.  There  are,  indt-eil,  no  known  specifics  for 
dtsstroyiug  the  cholera  poison  or  of  preventing,  directly,  its  effects; 
and  all  medication  should  bo  avoided  unless  symptoms  occur.  The 
system  should  bo  kept  in  ua  natural,  ae  uniform,  and  as  healthy  « 
conditioa  as  possible,  with  the  mind  calm  and  confiding,  yet  sctire 
and  cheerful. 

The  thersfcntics  of  the  disease — the  principles  and  detaiU  of  ita 
palliative  and  curative  treatment— will  be  the  ncict  subject  in  order. 

Although  cholera  fs  a  disease  bo  uniform  in  its  essential  cnnso.  and 
BO  identical  in  it^  nature,  yet  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  follow 
"authorities"  in  a  description  of  ita  cnrative  treatment,  so  many  di- 
verse and  confiicting  statements  would  Im  met  with  requiring  record, 
that  the  writer,  the  reader,  and  the  inexperienced  practitioner  in  the 
disease,  inclined  to  be  led  by  such  aguide,  would  he  alike  confounded. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  as  to  treatment  in  this  disease,  seems  qnilo  settW 
in  the  general  mind  of  the  profession  ;  and  this,  takeu  in  oonncction 
with  the  further  fact  that  statistics  upon  a  large  scale,  from  the  carli< 
est  period  of  its  authentic  history  to  the  present  time,  have  shown  that 
from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  genuine  cholera  attack! 
have  proved  fatal,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  litUe  power,  or 
at  least  choice,  in  remedies.  Still  there  is  both  power  and  choice  of 
remedies  in  the  disease,  and  I  cannot  restrain  an  expression  of  the  oon- 
viction  that  there  are  few  diseases  more  susceptible  of  being  intlnenced 
in  their  results  by  treatment  than  this  ;  very  few  where  the  eerrioea 
of  a  prompt  and  skillful  physician  can  be  made  more  valuable.  Moat 
other  acute  diseases  with  which  we  meet  will  terminate  favorably  if 
left  to  themselves,  while  a  large  proportion  of  these  will  not ;  and 
when,  in  genuine  cases,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  recoveries,  aa 
may  be  the  case,  the  result  is  without  doubt  duo  to  treatment,  and 
demonstrates  its  great  value. 

It  uould  seem  strange  thai  a  disease  so  uniform  in  ite  causes  anil 
course,  and  withal  so  capable  of  being  influenced  by  remedies,  shouM 
have  remained  so  long  a  time  under  investigation,  without  a  course  of 
treatment  being  found,  upon  the  adoption  of  which  the  profesEion 
generally  would  agree.  But  tliotigh  the  disease  is  thus  e-seentially 
uniform  and  identical,  there  are  numerous  vnrieties  aa  to  several  pa^ 
ticulars ;  and  more  than  this,  there  are  contradictory  elemeotaand 
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conflicting  indications  in  each  case ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  writ- 
ers generally  haTC  not  analyzed  these  elements  as  closely,  and  pointed 
oat  the  conflicting  indications  as  discriminatively  as  is  desirable.  The 
arrival  at  fixed  and  generally  accepted  truths,  when  the  problems  are 
complicated,  and  dependent  for  their  solution  upon  numerous  obser- 
yations  made  by  many  persons,  and  upon  the  deductions  of  various 
minds  of  different  constitutions,  is  necessarily  a  slow  process.  Unfor- 
tunately, also,  for  the  arrival  at  truth,  many  who  have  speculated  most 
upon  cholera,  and  have  furnished  the  profession  with  the  largest  por- 
tion of  its  literature  on  the  subject,  have  seen  very  little  or  nothing 
of  the  disease.  When  all  these  circumstances  are  considered,  we  need 
not  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  present  state  of  the  therapeutics  of 
the  affection. 

Though  what  is  to  follow  may  or  may  not  add  to  the  variety  of 
opinions  already  recorded,  it  will  not  be  confused  and  obscured  by  the 
statement  and  examination  of  many  contradictory  methods  of  treat- 
ment ;  but  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the  treat- 
ment only  which  my  own  experience,  study,  and  reflections,  have  led 
me  to  regard  as  the  best  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  There  is, 
however,  no  little  difficulty  in  giving  a  clear,  discriminative,  and  in- 
telligible^ description  of  the  treatment  which  should  be  pursued  as 
adapted  to  the  different  cases  met  with,  and  their  various  stages,  in 
actual  practice.  Indeed,  in  the  details  of  proper  management,  so 
much  depends  upon  the  peculiarities  any  particular  case  may  pre- 
sent, the  different  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  it  may  pass 
through  its  different  stages,  the  constitutional  and  other  special  con- 
ditions of  the  patient  in  various  respects,  the  different  manner  in 
which  remedies  may  be  borne,  the  special  impression  upon  various 
organs  and  functions  which  may  be  produced  by  them,  etc. — so  much 
of  the  appearances  of  the  patient,  from  which  we  form  conclusions, 
can  be  learned  only  by  experience — and  in  the  doses  and  timing  of 
medicines  so  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment,  that  a  full  and  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  best  treatment,  with  all  its  adaptations,  can- 
not without  illustrations  be  made. 

As  the  best  means,  however,  of  approximating  to  such  a  represen- 
tation, I  shall  first  express  some  general  views  of  indications  and  the 
means  of  fulfilling  them,  based  upon  pathological  and  therapeutical 
principles,  and  afterward  attempt  a  more  minute  and  specific  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  would  apply  these  principles — of  the  special 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  treatment  of  cases. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  positive  pathology  as  reveals  clearly  the 
nature  and  succession  of  the  essential  morbid  actions,  and  points  un« 
erringly  to  all  the  proper  remedies — in  the  absence  also  of  ascertained 
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specifics,  the  attention  of  the  physician  shoald  rest  upon  such  morbid 
conditions  as  he  belieyes  to  be  present,  and  his  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  correction  or  removal  of  such  conditions ;  and  if  the 
primary  or  essential  diseased  condition,  and  the  means  for  directly 
remoying  it  evade  his  knowledge  or  power,  he  must  direct  his  efforts 
to  the  correction  or  removal  of  the  obvious  disturbances  of  the  func- 
tions ;  and  thus,  by  putting  the  system  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  nor- 
mal condition,  prepare  it  to  endure  the  shock  of  the  morbid  cause, 
and  assist  it  by  every  possible  means,  as  a  sailor  would  a  dismantled 
ship,  to  weather  the  storm. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  cause  of  cholera  makes  an  early 
and  decided  impression  upon  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves — ^those 
nerves  presiding  over  the  respiratory,  circulatory,  secretory,  and 
assimilative  functions  ;  and  that  as  a  consequence  these  functions  are, 
each  in  its  peculiar  mode,  and  all  more  or  less  seriously,  disturbed. 
The  stomach  and  bowels  are  generally  the  seat  of  such  decided 
irritation,  and  the  source  of  such  peculiar  and  profuse  dischaigeB, 
that  they  are  regarded  by  many  who  have  written  upon  the  subject 
as  points  of  a  primary  and  principal  morbid  impression.  But 
whether  the  impression  upon  tho  mucous  membrane  is  primary,  or 
whether,  as  I  believe,  these  morbid  phenomena  are  the  results  of 
the  impressions  upon  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  the  symptoms  them- 
selves are  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  in  a  large  majority  of  in- 
stances require  first,  and  most  imperatively,  the  attention  of  the 
physician  ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said  by  those  who  have  studied  this 
subject  in  the  closet  rather  than  at  the  bedside,  if  this  irritation  be 
not  allayed,  and  these  discharges  be  not  controlled,  neither  nourish- 
ments nor  medicines  are  retained  in  the  system,  the  patient  is  soon 
deprived  of  a  large  part  of  the  fluid  portions  of  his  blood,  the  remain- 
der becoming  unfit  for  its  uses,  and  he  is  soon  exhausted,  and  often 
speedily  carried  beyond  the  reach  even  of  hope. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  irritation  and  these 
discharges  are  not  the  sole  causes  of  the  depression  and  collapse — in 
fact,  that  in  some  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  no  evacuations 
occur — and  that  diminished  circulation,  diminished  respiration,  dimin- 
ished animal  heat,  and  diminished  glandular  secretions  (of  the  liver 
and  kidneys)  are  more  constant  symptoms  than  profuse  evacuations, 
and  therefore,  in  the  treatment,  other  conditions  than  the  vomiting 
and  purging  are  entitled  to  constant  attention.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  following  leading  indications  are  presented  : 

1st.  To  arouse  and  maintain  the  sensibility  and  proper  action  of 
the  organic  nervous  system  ;  and 

2d.  To  excite  and  correct  the  action  of  those  organs  whose  natural 
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fonctions  have  been  saspeoded  or  perrerted,  whether  from  direct 
impressions  upon  them,  or  by  a  failure  of  that  nervous  influence  upon 
which  their  integrity  depends ;  and  in  a  more  particular  manner,  often 
first  in  time  as  well  as  in  importance,  when  the  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tation and  exhausting  discharges  are  present^  the  indications  are  to 
allay  that  irritation  and  arrest  the  discharges. 

Now  by  what  means  shall  these  indications  be  fulfilled  ?  Unfor- 
tunately we  are  yet  but  little  acquainted  with  any  direct  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  remedies  over  the  organic  nervous  system.  When  this  system 
is  debilitated  or  deranged  in  chronic  diseases,  hygienic  regulations  are 
more  eflicient  than  any  known  specific  medicines.  But  here  the  most 
prompt  action  is  required.  There  is,  in  cholera^  so  much  prostration, 
such  an  appearance  and  real  danger  of  rapid  sinking  and  fatal  ex- 
haustion, HO  much  spasm  and  pain,  and  such  profuse  discharges,  that 
stimulants  and  anodynes  are  resorted  to  almost  instinctively,  and 
alcohol  is  often  given ;  and  opium,  though  so  useful  when  properly 
managed,  may  be  administered  with  too  much  freedom^  and  is  fre- 
quently used  with  far  too  little  discrimination. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  opium,  alcoholic  mixtures,  chloro- 
form, etc.,  particularly  when  given  in  free  doses,  tend  to  depress 
rather  than  exalt  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life. 
Though  this  may  not  be  the  effect  of  these  articles  uniformly  and  in 
all  doses,  it  certainly  is  often,  and  generally  so,  even  in  their  primary 
actions,  when  administered  in  large  quantities.  If  alcohol,  in  certain 
quantities  and  under  certain  circumstances,  does  temporarily  excite 
the  nerves,  still  by  depriving  the  blood  of  its  oxygen,  diminishing  the 
natural  effects  of  respiration,  and  retarding  other  vital  changes,  its 
secondary  effects  become  often  powerfully  depressing.  The  same  is 
true  of  opium  and  other  narcotics,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  These 
facts  should  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  and  while  these  articles  may  be 
naeful,  and  opium  particularly,  even  in  pretty  free  doses,  quite  essen- 
tial for  fulfilling  the  indications  of  allaying  irritation,  and  arresting 
vomiting  and  purging,  regard  should  always  be  paid  to  their  de- 
pressing effects  on  the  vital  powers.  No  language  can  be  too  strong 
in  condemning  their  use  in  large  quantities,  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease.  Both  principles  and  experience  go  against  the  pnictice, 
and  facts,  under  my  own  observation,  have  convinced  mc  that  many 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  by  it.  Alcohol  is  very  seldom  useful  in 
cholera  under  any  circumstances.  It  not  only  fails  to  meet  the  indi- 
cation of  sustaining  the  vital  powers,  but  it  also  usually  fails  to  exert 
a  beneficial  infiueuoe  over  the  vomiting  and  purging;  in  fact,  it 
increases  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  disposes  it,  as 
well  OS  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  to  inflammation  and 
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itfi  conseqneDCos,  in  case  Die  pnticnt  eurvives  the  earlier  stnges  of 
disease. 

Opium,  in  proper  doses  and  combinations,  id  the  earlier  stages  of 
cbolura,  hoforc-  the  vital  jiowctb  are  much  exhausted,  and  while  irriUk- 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  boK'ela  is  tlie  most  prominent  eymptom,  is 
the  great  remedy  in  the  disease,  or,  at  li'Ufit,  one  of  the  prominent  ood 
essential  items  of  a  correct  trcjitmont.  It  is  by  far  the  most  potent 
remedy  we  possess  for  allaying  that  irritation,  arresting  the  flow  of 
fluids  to  the  mncons  surface,  utid  controlling  the  dc-bilitACing  dis-. 
ohargos  ;  and  when  these  eflecta  are  produced  by  Its  use,  the  sj-stem, 
by  other  proper  aids,  is  generally  enabled  to  rally  and  strnggte  success^ 
fully  against  the  morbid  influences.  But  when  the  powers  of  life  are 
tow,  when  the  blood  is  deficient  in  oxygen,  loaded  and  black  vitb  car> 
bon,  the  free  administration  of  an  article  which  in  full  doses  produce* 
even  in  healthy  persons  similar  effects,  can  but  be  productive  o£ 
severe  and  fatal  results.  I  dwell  upon  this  point  bei-iiuse  of  its 
exceeding  importance,  and  will  reciir  to  it  again  when  duecribiog  the ' 
particular  mode  of  managing  coses. 

In  selecting  etimnlauts,  then,  to  arouse  the  nervous  energy,  we' 
should  prefer  those  which  will  not  diminish  the  oxygen  of  the  blood, 
as  some  of  the  most  constant  and  dangerous  symptoms  are  prodaced 
by  snch  dJminutJon.  Opium,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  etlier,  us  al- 
ready stated,  have  to  a  greah'r  or  less  extent  that  eSoct 

With  reference  to  this  indication,  we  shall  experience  better  re- 
enltg  from  such  articles  as  quinine,  coSee,  mustard,  ammonia,  capsi- 
cum, camphor,  oassia,  valerian,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  The  bromide 
of  ammonium  has  been  suggested  on  theoretical  grounds,  as  fulQlliog 
the  indication  of  regnlattng  organic  nervous  action,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  say  that  the  theory  has  been  verified  by  actual  experienoe  Id 
this  disease. 

An  emetic  dose  of  salt  and  mustard  ia  strongly  recommended  by 
some,  and  may  have  a  good  effect  in  arousing  the  organic  nervea  and 
changing  the  train  of  morbid  actions.  But  if  this  is  resorted  to  at 
all,  it  should  only  be  considered  a«  preliminary  to  other  treattnent, 
and  during  the  period  of  quiet  succeeding  ita  immediate  operatioa 
the  introduction  of  other  remedies  mnst  not  be  neglected. 

But  there  is  another  system  of  means  for  answering  this  indicatioa 
of  arousing  the  nervous  energj.  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  We 
know  that  when  the  functions  of  the  organic  nerves  are  overcome  and 
suspended  -by  a  poisonous  dose  of  prnssic  acid,  opium,  alcohol,  or 
chloroform,  the  most  effectual  means  of  arousing  them  to  action  ara 
Budden  dashings  of  cold  water  apon  the  surface,  cold  affusions  coa* 
tinued  for  a  short  time  and  repeated,  and  the  abundant  iubalaliw  ol 
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fresh  air,  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  Tapor  of  ammonia  or  oxy- 
gen gas. 

We  might  infer  that  this  same  system  of  means  would  be  useful  in 
cholera,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  been  so  found.  When  these  cold 
applications  are  used,  during  their  intermissions,  reaction  should  be 
encouraged  by  frictions,  warm  flannels,  and  sinapisms. 

I  have  used  these  cold  affusions  only  in  a  few  cases,  and  most  of 
those  were  in  a  qondition  not  fayorable  for  the  success  of  any  treat- 
ment ;  but  I  have  generally  been  able  to  procure  a  degree  of  reaction, 
and  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  impressed  me  favorably  with 
the  remedy.     I  consider  it  worthy  of  further  trial. 

To  fulfill  the  second  general  indication,  viz. :  that  of  exciting  the 
dormant,  and  correcting  the  morbid  action  of  the  different  distinct 
organs,  such  as  the  liver,  stomach,  kidneys,  etc.,  thus  endeavoring  to 
restore,  as  far  as  possible,  their  different  functions  to  their  normal 
conditions,  a  varietv  of  means  must  be  used. 

To  correct  the  exhalant  and  other  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  to  allay  the  irritation  and  arrest  the  profuse  discharges,  opium, 
in  my  opinion,  as  anticipated  by  preceding  remarks,  is  the  chief 
remedy.  In  order  that  it  be  retained  and  have  a  speedy  effect,  absti- 
nence from  drinks  in  considerable  quantities  must  be  enjoined,  and  the 
medicine  given  in  minute  division,  triturated  with  some  other  sub- 
stance ;  and  its  effects  may  be  aided  by  counter-irritation  over  the 
epigastrium,  and  indeed  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and  sometimes  by 
various  astringents.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  useful  of  the  astringents ;  but  it  affects  the  purging  more  than 
the  vomiting,  and  controls  this  purging  much  more  manifestly  when 
given  by  enema,  after  an  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  stomach 
with  opium.  When  thus  used  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  fluid,  and 
combined  with  a  quantity  of  laudanum  varying  with  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  and  the  amount  of  opium  previously  taken,  the  effect  is 
often  most  happy. 

To  excite  the  liver  to  its  natural  secretion,  and  modify  other  secre- 
tions, thereby  relieving  the  blood  of  much  of  ita  effete  matter,  calomel 
should  be  given  in  repeated  doses.  When  thus  operating  it  usually 
changes  the  whole  character  of  the  disease.  The  use  of  this  article  I 
consider  of  exceeding  importance.  My  observations  upon  it  have  been 
careful  and  abundant,  and  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  dis- 
charges may  often  be  checked  without  its  use,  and  temporary  improve- 
ment produced  ;  but  unless  the  secretion  of  the  liver  be  excited  (and 
calomel,  when  properly  given  and  retained,  tends  powerfully,  and  far 
more  than  any  other  article,  to  excite  that  secretion),  the  cholera  dis- 
charges will  again  return,  and  severe  consequences  are  likely  to  follow. 
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The  indication  for  calomel  exists  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  continues  present  until  the  symptoms  are  controlled^  the  action 
of  the  liver  restored^  or  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  given  to  produce 
all  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  the  medicine  is  capable. 

I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  injurious  effects,  both  proxi- 
mate and  remote,  which  the  free,  or  even  moderate  use  of  mercury, 
under  many  circumstances,  produces.  I  ha^  no  sympathy  with  that 
class  of  practitioners  forever  seeing  some  "  liver  complaint,"  or  **  bil- 
ious obstructions,"  and  hurling  heroic  doses  of  calomel,  or  everlasting 
'^  blue  pills,"  at  these  so  often  imaginary  difficulties.  But  mercury 
is  a  medicine  of  power,  and  has  its  uses ;  and  cholera  is  one  of  the 
diseases  where  its  remedial  virtues  are  greatest  In  this  disease  it 
seldom  produces  salivation  or  other  remote  injurious  consequences, 
and  even  if  it  did  much  more  frequently,  considering  the  extreme 
danger  of  the  patient  and  the  good  effect  it  produces,  we  should  be 
justified  in  its  use. 

To  excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  diuretics  may  be  given  when- 
ever the  stomach  will  retain  them,  and  when  they  will  not  interfere 
with  other  more  necessary  remedies,  or  produce  any  other  unpleasant 
effects.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  spts.  nit.  dulc,  infusions  of  broom 
or  juniper  are  among  the  best  articles  of  this  class.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  uncertain  in  their  operations,  that  they  should  not  be  given 
at  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

To  counteract  the  deranged  state  of  the  sanguineous  circulation, 
which  is  always  great  in  the  full-formed  stage,  amounting  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  obstruction  in  the  capillaries,  and  to  a  decided  ob- 
struction of  the  circulation  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
through  the  lungs,  with  a  general  congestion  of  internal  organs,  vari- 
ous means  have  been  suggested  and  practiced.  Any  course  which 
will  contribute  to  the  first  indication — that  of  arousing  the  nervous 
organic  energy — will  do  much  to  accomplish  this ;  but  there  are 
other  means  which  act  more  directly  in  effecting  this  object,  among 
which  is  blood-letting. 

This  may  seem  a  desperate  remedy,  and  certainly  should  be  used 
with  the  greatest  discrimination  and  caution.  There  is,  however, 
much  testimony  in  its  favor  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  my 
own  experience  enables  me  to  express  the  opinion  with  confidence, 
that  there  is  a  class  of  cases  occurring  in  the  robust  and  vigorous, 
marked  by  a  degree  of  hardness  of  pulse,  by  a  violence  of  pain  and 
cramp,  without  very  free  discharges,  where,  at  the  proper  time — the 
early  stage  of  congestion— duly  aided  by  other  means,  and  these  per- 
haps stimulants,  it  will  operate  most  beneficially.  Mcintosh  has 
long  since  shown,  and  his  observations  have  been  abundantly  con- 
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firmed^  that  bleedingy  in  the  congestive  or  cold  stage  of  intermitting 
fever,  affords  the  greatest  temporary  relief,  and  would  be  generally 
indicated  in  the  cold  stage  of  the  ague,  were  it  not  for  the  more  re- 
mote consequences,  the  continued  debility  and  impoverishment  of  the 
blood  which  would  follow. 

I  have  resorted  to  bleeding  in  cholera  only  in  a  small  proportion 
of  cases,  as  the  large  majority  of  those  I  have  treated  in  the  disease 
have  been  foreign  emigrants,  debilitated  from  recent  sea  voyages,  or 
others  whose  vital  powers  were  low ;  but  whenever  I  have  practiced  it 
under  the  circumstances  described,  I  have  been  pleaded  with  the  re- 
sult. The  cramps,  pains,  blueuess,  and  oppression  of  breathing  have 
been  relieved,  and  all  the  symptoms  have  taken  a  milder  form. 

Another  means  for  the  relief  of  this  congestion  in  cholera,  less 
hazardous  in  its  effects,  is  the  use  of  dry  cupping.  The  cups  should 
be  applied  along  the  spine  and  over  the  abdomen.  A  large  cup 
or  common  tumbler  suddenly  applied  over  the  stomach  will  often 
produce  a  marked  effect  in  allaying  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  and 
enabling  the  stomach  to  retain  medicines  until  they  can  make  an 
impression. 

Nearly  akin  to  this  and  to  blood-letting,  combining  in  some  degree 
the  advantages  of  both,  and  avoiding  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
latter,  is  the  ligation  of  the  extremities,  near  the  trunk,  thereby  de- 
taining for  a  time  a  portion  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  limbs, 
and  when  the  necessity  for  its  detention  has  passed  by,  allowing  it  to 
return  into  the  general  circulation.  Whether  the  blood  may  not  be 
deteriorated  by  this  detention,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  unpleasant 
effects,  has  often  suggested  itself  to  me ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  evidence  that  this  is  the  case,  and  if  it  be  not,  this  plan  must 
possess  some  advantage  over  blood-letting.  I  have  practiced  it  fre- 
quently, and  with  satisfactory  results.  Besides  the  general  effects,  it 
often  relieves  in  a  marked  degree  the  cramps  in  the  limbs  thus  treated. 
Sinapisms,  frictions,  external  warmth,  and  other  modes  of  cutaneous 
irritation,  directly  conduce  to  the  relief  of  congestion,  and  sometimes 
act  beneficially  in  arousing  nervous  energy. 

Quinine  has  already  been  referred  to  as  being  useful  in  fulfilling 
the  indication  of  arousing  and  sustaining  the  nervous  energy  ;  and  by 
this  mode  of  its  operation,  or  in  a  more  direct  manner,  its  action  tends 
decidedly  to  remove  internal  congestions — to  equalize  and  free,  as  it 
were,  the  restrained  and  obstructed  circulation.  It  thus  becomes  a 
means,  and  a  most  powerful  one,  of  answering  the  indication  of  regu- 
lating the  deranged  circulation,  upon  which  so  many  serious  conse- 
quences depend.  Though  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  having  been 
used  hypodermically  in  cholera,  I  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  inject- 
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ing  a  BoIatioD  of  it  into  llie  areolar  tigauea,  where  the  indication  for  He 
u<«  was  present,  and  tiie  Btoniacli  was  not  able  to  retain  and  absorb  it. 
It  might  thus  bo  given  in  the  stage  of  the  most  active  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  probably  would  act  aa  heneficiuJIy  in  this  as  in  other 
stages  of  the  disense.  That  it  haa  an  immediate  effect  in  relieving 
tlie  symptoms  of  congelation  in  nialnriune  fevers,  and  that  too  perhaps 
independent  ly  of  its  uDtiperiodic  influence,  ia  qnit«  certain;  and  the 
analogy  between  the  congestive  state  of  a  malarious  fever  and  the 
algid  condition  of  cholera  is  quite  apparent.  At  all  events,  whalcvrr 
the  mode  of  itsaction^whother  by  giistuining  the  nervous  energies,  ur 
by  some  other  means  more  directly  relieving  the  system  of  capillary, 
pulmonal,  or  general  visceral  obslrtictlou  and  congestion,  or  by  eoma 
peculiar  antidotal  influence  neutralising  the  eSects  of  the  cholen 
poison,  as  this  article  seems  to  neutratiie  the  poison  of  perioilic  fcvera 
— it  haa  a  decided  beneficial  cfT«:ct  in  the  disease,  and  after  the  stomach 
is  quieted  by  opium,  and  very  pruliiibly  before,  if  used  hypoderrai 
ally,  the  chances  of  recovery  uru  decidedly  enhanced  by  the  adminis- 
trslion,  in  divided  doses,  of  from  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  of  quinine.  Whore  much  opium  has  been  given,  it  enables 
the  system  to  bear  that  article  better,  preventing  to  a  conaiderablfti 
extent  its  depressing  effects. 

Aa  choierft  prevailed  in  Cliicago,  particnlirly  in  1854,  iU  causa 
was  mingled  with  the  malarious  poison,  and  as  is  the  ca^e  with  ^-urious' 
other  digeasi^'S  in  tlio  West  iijid  South,  the  cholera  was  modiS<?d  by 
malaria,  and,  in  most  of  the  cases,  assumed  more  or  less  of  a  periodi- 
cal type.  A  patient  seized  with  a  malarious  chill,  when  the  cholera 
poison  was  present  and  acting  upon  tbe  system,  would  bave  that  chill 
merged  into  the  phenomena  of  choleni. 

Profuse  vomitings  and  pnrginga  of  a  serous  fluid,  aeeompKnicd 
with  crumps  and  other  phenomena  strikingly  resembling  genuine, 
cholera,  not  nnfrequently  occur  in  malarious  fevers  when  no  epidemio 
cholera  influence  is  prcwnt ;  and  when  such  cholera  influence  prcvtiili, 
the  occurrence  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  will  very  often  frertpitalt  a 
cholera  allack,  and  though  the  symptoms  for  the  time  being  ore  con- 
trolled, they  will  recur  with  increased  violence  with  the  reappearance' 
of  another  paroxysm  of  the  fever— the  weaker  affection  Ijocoming 
merged  in  the  stronger.  In  all  such  cases,  a  full  antipfn'otUc  quantHy 
of  quinine  in  an  itbrnhtte  tmceitaili/,  and  here  ci'rtainly  from  half  » 
drachm  to  n  dntchm,  in  divided  doses,  must  bo  promptly  introduced 
into  the  8yxt«m,  the  whole  being  given  some  time  before  the  period 
for  the  recurring  paroiyem.  which  must  ho  presumed  to  take  place  in 
twenly-fonr  hours.  The  type  may  be  tertian  ;  but  as  tbisoaanrt  be 
known  beforehand,  and  the  return  of  another  paroxysm  would  be 
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likely  to  be  fatal^  action  must  be  taken  as  though  it  were  quotidian. 
A  recurrence  must  be  prevented. 

The  importance  of  quinine  in  such  cases  is  measured  by  the  dilBfer- 
ence  between  success  and  failure — between  the  life  and  death  of  the 
patient.  There  is  here  the  imperative  indication  of  interrupting  the 
malarious  paroxysm,  which  the  quinine  will  do,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  fulfills  the  other  indications  before  referred  to. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  and  of  their  correctness  I  have  the  most 
abundant  reasons  to  be  assured,  no  language  can  be  too  strong  in 
urging  them  upon  the  attention  of  the  profession.  The  malarial  in- 
fluence  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  West  and  the  South.  In  vari- 
ous localities  in  the  Middle,  and  even  Eastern  States,  Intermittent  and 
Bemittent  fevers,  more  or  less  perfectly  marked,  have  a  considerable 
prevalence,  and  the  malarious  poison,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  modify 
other  diseases,  is  still  more  widely  diffused.  Quinine  is  exceedingly 
important  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  everywhere,  but  is  peculiarly 
and  inexpressibly  so  in  all  those  cases  mingled  with,  and  influenced 
by,  the  malarious  poison. 

To  correct  that  condition  of  the  blood  which  arises  from  deficient 
respiration,  and  from  a  loss  of  its  watery  and  albuminous  portions 
and  its  salts  in  the  discharges,  free,  full  inspirations  of  the  freshest 
air  must  be  encouraged,  and  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  may  be  given,  when  the  stomach  will,  without  incon- 
venience, retain  it ;  and  chicken  broth  or  beef-tea,  well  salted,  must 
not  be  omitted.  The  chlorate  of  potash  is  another  article  which,  on 
chemical  principles,  and  from  its  analogous  effects  in  other  diseases, 
would  be  suggested  ;  but  I  have  no  experience  with  this  salt  in  chol- 
era, and  can  therefore  only  suggest  its  use. 

Saline  solutions  have  not  only  been  given  by  the  mouth,  to  correct 
these  conditions  of  the  blood,  but  they  have  likewise  been  injected 
into  the  veins ;  and  in  this,  the  object  aimed  at  is  commendable;  but 
the  operation  of  injecting  the  veins  is  a  delicate  and  dangerous  one, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  superior  apparatus 
and  skillful  hands,  and  cannot  be  adopted  with  benefit  in  general 
practice.    Its  effects  have  been  only  temporary. 

We  have  now  passed  over  the  leading  indications  in  the  treatment 
of  cholera,  and  have  referred  in  somewhat  general  terms  to  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  those  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  it 
now  remains  to  attempt  a  more  particular  account  of  the  details  of 
procedure — of  the  particular  stages  and  conditions  indicating  partic- 
ular remedies  and  combinations,  and  the  dose  and  the  timing  of  each 
article  or  compound  applicable  to  the  various  conditions  which  occur. 
In  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  different 
28 
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remedial  agents  just  considorvf),  and  something  like  repetition  em 
not  be  avoided;  but  it  is  better  to  repeat  many  tbiugs,  ruthor  tban 
to  fail  in  giving  a  distinct  idea  of  tlie  treatment  to  be  pur^c<l.  It 
is  not  easy  to  combine  in  the  same  train  of  remarks  the  pittliologiual 
and  therapeutical  principles  involved,  mid  the  minute  details  of  pro- 
cedare. 

In  an  active  and  severe  cose  of  cholera,  tbe  dise&so  passes  throiigh 
80  many  stages  in  so  short  a  time,  anil  these  stages  are  so  variablo  it) 
their  duration,  and  each  requires  such  modificatious  of  tieatment, 
that  the  patient,  in  order  to  be  skilltnlly  managed,  must  be  visited  verj 
frequently;  tlic  amount  of  medicines  taken  and  retained,  and  every 
symptom  and  condition  must  bo  particularly  inquired  into,  and  if  the 
memory  be  at  all  treacherous,  should  be  carefully  noted  down.  Tha 
nurses  must  be  faithfnl  and  sensible,  and  must  have  tbe  most  definita 
and  enplicit  instructions  in  every  particular.  The  physician  must  bo 
cool  and  collected,  and  must  have  every  faculty  of  bis  miud  fuUy. 
awake  and  concentrated  upon  the  work.  He  who  cannot  come  up  lo 
these  requirements,  who  has  not  the  health,  or  the  vigor,  or  the  cour- 
age— who  has  not  indomitable  perseverance  and  sleepleea  vigilancs^ 
and  who,  moreover,  has  not  some  definite  ideas  of  the  proper  treal^ 
ment,  aud  some  confidence  iu  rcmedJE's,  will  consult  lus  own  peace  of 
mind,  and  the  interests  of  the  community,  by  avoiding,  as  some  d<v 
the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  this  disease. 

When,  during  the  prevalence  of  opid^^mic  cholera,  a  patient 
affected  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  eepeoialij' 
if  diarrhcea  be  present,  he  shonld  immediately  be  sent  to  bed  in  a  com- 
fortable and  well-ventilated  room,  with  warm  covering,  adapt«d, 
however,  to  the  temperature.  The  state  of  the  Bkin  should  be  inquired 
into,  and  if  not  in  perfect  condition  as  regards  cleanliness,  a  warm 
bath,  or  sponging  with  warm  soap  and  water,  or  saleratna  water,  ahould 
be  used.  A  powder,  consisting  of  from  one  to  three  grains  of  optum^ 
with  the  same  amount  of  camphor,  well  triturated  with  engar  (or  the 
equivalent  of  this  powder  in  laudanum  and  spirits  of  camphor),  should 
be  immediately  given,  and  if  the  discharges  are  inclined  to  be  watery, 
colorless,  and  destitute  of  bile,  from  two  to  an  grains  of  calomel,  or 
its  equivalent  of  blue  pill,  mnst  be  added.  This  dose  mart  be  re- 
peated in  from  on  hour  aud  a  half  to  three  or  four  hours,  if  the  dis- 
charges are  not  completely  arrested,  and  the  sensations  of  abdominal 
nneasinees  removed.  After  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  art 
g^ven,  unless  the  symptoms  assume  considerable  severity,  this  article 
maybe  omitted ;  but  the  opium  and  camphor  must  Iw  contianed  until 
a  decided  narcotio  influence  is  produced,  or  until  all  symptoms  of  the 
diarrhccB  are  removed.    Shonld  tbe  diarrhoea  not  yield  readily,  ocetato 
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of  lead  or  tannin  should  be  added  to  the  opiam,  in  from  two  to  four 
grain  doses ;  or  what  is  still  more  effectual^  enemata  of  ten  grains  of 
the  lead  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  laudanum  in  three  or  four  ounces  of 
some  simple  fluid,  plain  water  answering  every  purpose,  at  a  temper- 
ature a  little  above  that  of  the  room,  must  be  given  and  repeated  once 
an  hour,  or  oftener  if  not  long  retained,  and  if  the  discharges  are  not 
arrested.  In  many  cases,  a  few  grains  of  quinine  (two,  three,  or  four) 
given  at  first  with  each  dose  of  the  opium,  will  cause  the  latter  article 
to  be  borne  better,  and  the  combined  effect  will  be  an  improvement 
upon  that  produced  without  the  quinine.  I  have  often  prescribed 
pills,  containing  sulph.  morphine  one  fourth  of  a  grain,  and  sulph. 
quinine  two  or  three  grains,  one  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  re- 
peated once  in  from  one  to  four  hours  as  niay  be  required  ;  and  these 
doses  in  a  majority  of  cases  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  arrest  all  the 
symptoms.  The  quinine  may  be  continued  until  a  scruple,  or  some- 
times more,  has  been  given.  Mercury,  however,  should  not  be  omitted 
where  any  considerable  severity  of  symptoms  exists,  and  where  the 
cholera  tendency  is  manifest  in  the  colorless  condition  of  the  dis- 
charges ;  for,  though  without  the  mercury  the  symptoms  may  be 
arrested,  they  are  much  more  liable,  after  a  few  hours,  to  return  when 
this  article  is  not  used.  Where  mercurials,  however,  are  used  with 
opium,  such  returns  of  the  symptoms  are  exceedingly  rare.  When, 
by  these  means,  the  discharges  are  completely  arrested,  the  next  day 
a  mild  laxative  of  syrup  of  rhubarb,  or  of  equal  parts  of  the  syrup  and 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  castor-oil,  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  tinct.  opium,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  A  simple  opiate 
should  follow  its  operation,  if  there  be  pain  or  a  tendency  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  catharsis.  At  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  or 
at  any  time  during  its  course,  a  sinapism  to  the  abdomen  may  be  use- 
ful. The  blandest  diet  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  patient  kept 
quiet  until  restored.  These  means  are  almost  as  certain  to  arrest  the 
disease,  if  resorted  to  and  persevered  in,  as  quinine  is  to  arrest  an 
ordinary  attack  of  intermittent  fever. 

When  the  cholera  is  prevailing,  physicians  should  strongly  advise 
those  who  depend  upon  them  for  medical  directions  to  keep  about 
them  medicines  adapted  to  the  disease,  and  should  give  them  instruc- 
tions respecting  their  applications  in  case  of  emergency;  but  still, 
the  rule  should  be  to  send  for  advice  as  soon  as  possible  after  symp- 
toms appear.     Many  lives  may  in  this  manner  be  saved. 

But  the  premonitory  stage  is  sometimes  absent,  or  so  slight  as  not 
to  receive  attention,  and  is  frequently  so  neglected,  or  so  short  in 
duration,  as  not  to  become  the  subject  of  treatment,  and  the  case 
passes  into  the  second  stage— the  full  development  of  the  active  dis- 
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ease  occurs  before  aid  is  sought.  In  the  early  part  of  this  stage, 
before  the  deep  blueness  occurs,  and  while  considerable  warmth  is 
present,  especially  if  the  disease  seems  to  be  of  a  forcible  character, 
with  severe  pain  and  spasms,  the  treatment  may  commence  by  a 
moderate  bleeding,  or,  safer,  by  ligation  of  the  extremities,  detaining 
in  that  manner  a  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  circulation.  Several 
cups  may  be  applied  over  the  stomach  and  abdomen  ;  all  drinks,  in 
larger  quantities  than  just  sufficient  to  wet  the  passages,  must  be 
instantly  and  peremptorily  prohibited,  and,  whether  the  preceding 
means  be  used  or  not,  the  following  powder  administered  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water : 

B    Opium grs.  ij 

Qum  Camphor grs.  ij 

Calomel grs.  iij.  to  vj 

Sugar  of  Milk grs.  xy 

M. 
Triturate  very  thoroughly. 

The  minute  division  of  the  medicines  by  trituration,  I  regard  as 
very  important.  Here  the  sugar  of  milk  is  preferred  to  common  loaf- 
sugar,  though  the  latter  will  answer.  All  the  ingredients,  when  thus 
treated,  will  diffuse  themselves  readily,  and  will  be  extensively  and 
speedily  applied  to,  and  will  readily  act  upon  the  stomach ;  while, 
if  the  opium  and  other  articles  be  given  in  pill  or  coarser  powder, 
they  will  be  much  more  liable  to  be  rejected  before  they  have  time  to 
act ;  or  if  retained,  their  effects  will  be  more  slow  and  cumulative, 
and  that  of  the  opium  may  be  too  profound  at  a  later  period,  when  a 
powerful  narcotism  will  be  liable  to  be  fatal. 

If  the  treatment  be  commenced  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  second 
stage,  and  the  circulation  and  respiration  are  still  comparatively  good, 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  may  be  added  to  the  first  dose  of  the 
above  powder.  If  there  be  evidence  of  matters  upon  the  stomach  not 
rejected,  or  if  there  be  much  cramp  and  retching,  without  the  power 
of  free  emesis,  an  emetic  dose  of  salt  and  mustard,  or  of  sulph.  of  zinc, 
may  precede  the  administration  of  the  powder,  and  in  that  case  the 
temporary  calm  after  vomiting  must  be  seized  upon  to  give  the  pow- 
der. When  the  vomiting  is  spontaneous,  the  calm  succeeding  it  is 
the  most  favorable  moment  for  administering  a  dose.  When  the  dry 
cups  come  off,  they  must  either  be  reapplied,  or  the  regions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  must  be  covered  with  a  strong  sinapism.  Sina- 
pisms may  also  be  applied  to  the  extremities.  If  the  first  powder  be 
rejected  before  it  has  had  time  to  make  an  impression  or  to  be  ab- 
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sorbed^  another  should  be  immediately  given,  omitting  the  morphine, 
howeyer^  in  the  second  dose,  if  the  first  was  retained  as  long  as  ten 
or  fifteen   minutes,  or   if   there  is  eyidence   of  any   portion  of  it 
haying  been  retained  ;  and  after  the  second  dose,  it  is  not  usually 
safe  to  add  morphine  to  the  two  grains  of  opium,  however  frequent 
the  vomiting  may  be.     These  powders  may  then  be  continued,  some- 
times varying  the  proportions  by  increasing  the  calomel  and  dimin- 
ishing the  opium,  repeated  once  in  from  one  to  three  hours,  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  until  either  the  discharges  are  ar- 
rested, a  perceptible   degree  of  anodyne  and  narcotic   influence  is 
produced,  or  the  blue  stage  occurs.     After  one  or  two  doses  of  the 
powder  are  given,  and  the  vomiting  has  somewhat  abated,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  treatment  had  commenced  at  a  later  period  of  the  dis- 
ease,  three  or  four  grain  doses  of  quinine  should  be  administered 
once  in  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  until  a  scruple,  or  half  a  drachm, 
or  more  has  been  given.     Should  the  discharges  be  arrested  or  very 
materially  abated,  as  they  usually  are  after  a  short  time  under  this 
treatment,  the  stomach  will  be  in  a  condition  to  retain  other  articles, 
and  other  indications  besides  that  of  arresting  the  discharges  can  be 
attended  to.     Should  a  considerable  degree  of  narcotism  be  present,  a 
strong  infusion  of  coffee  must  be  given  liberally,  and  continued  until 
the  symptom  is  no  longer  snfiicient  to  excite  uneasiness.     Should 
there  be  much  depression,  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  added  to  the 
quinine,  or  given  by  itself,  and  should  the  surface  be  dark,  with  con- 
siderable depression  of  the  vital  powers,  common  salt  and  the  flour  of 
mustard,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  each,  may  be  given 
once  in  from  one  to  two  hours.     At  the  same  time,  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  chicken  broth  or  beef-tea,  with  rice  water,  well  salted,  may  be 
given  quite  frequently,  say  every  half  hour.     In  the  meantime,  some 
fifteen  to  thirty  or  more  grains  of  calomel  have  probably  been  given 
in  the  powders,  and  if  so,  no  more  will  usually  be  required ;  but  if 
rice-water  discharges  still   occasionally  continue,  five   or  six  grain 
doses  of  this  mineral  may  be  continued  without  the  opium,  or  with 
a  quantity  of  it  so  small  as  not  to  be  incompatible  with  the  safety  of 
the  patient.     The  extent  to  which  the  opium  may  be  safely  carried 
cannot  be  defined,  and  must  be  carefully  judged  of  in  each  case  by 
all   the  lights  which  close   observation  and   experience  can  afford. 
If  the  treatment  be  commenced  later  in  the  disease  than  we  have 
been  supposing,  opium  must  be  used  more  sparingly,  and  as  the  point 
at  which  treatment  has   commenced   advances  toward  or  into  the 
blue  and  collapsed  stages,  less  must  be  used^  until  none  can,  with 
safety  or  a  prospect  of  success,  be  given. 

Acetate  of  lead,  in  from  two  to  four  grain  doses,  may  sometimecf^ 
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perhaps,  be  beneficially  given,  alternately  with  the  opium,  calomel, 
and  camphor  powders,  especially  if  the  purging  be  out  of  proportion 
to  the  vomiting.  But  the  stomach  has  certain  capacities  for  the  en- 
during of  medicines,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  plied  with  impu- 
nity. We  cannot  pour  promiscuously  into  that  organ,  when  irri- 
tated as  in  this  disease,  every  article  for  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
indication ;  and  according  to  my  observation,  when  acetate  of  lead, 
by  the  stomach,  has  been  added  to  the  treatment  just  described, 
the  effect  has  not  usually  been  so  satisfactory  as  without  it.  In  the 
condition,  however,  above  referred  to,  when  the  purging  is  more  se- 
vere than  the  vomiting,  and  continues  after  a  partial  calm  has  been 
effected  by  anodynes— or  in  the  latter  and  lower  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  this  exhausting  discharge  continues — the  effect  of  enemata  of 
the  lead,  given  as  directed  when  describing  the  treatment  of  the  pre- 
monitory stage,  with  such  quantities  of  laudanum  as  may  be  borne, 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  praised.  Tannin  may  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  lead,  is  often  quite  as  effectual,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
is  borne  better  by  the  stomach  when  used  in  that  way.  I  have  not 
unfrequently  combined  tannin  with  quinine,  where  the  latter  article 
was  indicated,  and  purging  was  present,  without  producing  unpleas- 
ant effects  on  the  stomach,  and  with  a  manifest  impression  upon  the 
purging. 

The  above  course  of  treatment,  when  commenced  before  the  blue 
stage  has  thoroughly  set  in,  will,  according  to  my  observations,  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases — I  should  say  in  fair  constitutions  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten — succeed  in  arresting  the  disease  and  procuring  a 
favorable  reaction.     The  after-treatment  should  be  simple. 

I  am  aware  that  this  statement  of  the  success  of  this  treatment  is 
much  more  favorable  than  is  usually  found  in  the  standard  works 
respecting  any  mode  of  treating  this  formidable  disease.  For  this 
reason  the  statement  is  made  with  some  degree  of  hesitation,  and  not 
without  due  reflection.  But  a  careful  review  of  my  own  experience 
fully  justifies  it  It  will  be  observed  that  the  statement  is  not  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  cases  of  cholera,  as  usually  met  with  in  practice, 
can  by  any  means  be  saved  ;  for  frequently  the  disease,  when  the  phy- 
sician is  first  called,  will  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  treatment ;  and  occasionally  a  case  will  be  so  rapid  and  severe 
as  to  resist  the  most  prompt  and  timely  measures ;  but  in  ordinary 
cases,  in  persons  of  fair  constitution,  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  occur- 
ring and  the  full  attaok  developing  in  the  usual  manner,  if  the  treat- 
ment be  commenced  before  the  blue  stage  has  supervened,  and  be 
followed  up  with  promptness  and  skill,  an  exceedingly  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  will  recover. 
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If  the  bowels  are  not  open  af  fcer  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
from  the  period  of  reaction,  a  gentle  laxative  of  castor-oil,  with  tl^e 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  laudanum,  or  an 
aperient  of  some  of  the  preparations  of  rhubarb,  in  divided  doses,  may 
be  given.  If  the  stomach  seems  loaded  with  bile,  as  it  not  unfre- 
quently  is  at  this  period,  a  gentle  emetic  of  salt  and  mustard  will 
sometimes  procure  great  relief.  If  the  urinary  secretion  is  not  soon 
restored,  or  indeed  in  anticipation  that  it  may  not  be,  when  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  become  quieted,  spts.  nit  dulc.  may  be  given  in  half 
tea-spoonful  doses  in  water,  frequently  repeated,  or  other  diuretics 
may  be  administered.  Bland  nourishment  and  drinks  may  be  allowed, 
and  the  patient  kept  quiet.     Sometimes  gentle  tonics  may  be  useful. 

In  some  rare  instances,  after  not  very  severe  cases  of  cholera,  but 
rather  more  frequently  after  the  graver  cases,  the  kidneys  fail  entirely 
to  perform  their  functions,  and  the  patient  dies  comatose  from  the 
poison  of  urea  in  the  blood.  Death  usually  occurs  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  reaction  ;  and,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, when  the  suppression  of  the  secretion  is  complete,  and  coma- 
tose symptoms  strongly  resembling  those  of  an  overdose  of  opium 
supervene,  no  means  within  my  knowledge  will,  as  a  rule,  avert  the 
&tal  result.  I  have  tried  various  stimulating  diuretics,  electricity, 
counter-irritation  over  kidneys,  and  cathartics,  but  with  little  effect. 

Where  mercurials  have  been  pretty  freely  used,  and  alcoholic 
stimulation  has  been  avoided,  it  is  seldom  that  severe  congestions  and 
inflammations  of  the  brain  and  other  organs  occur  after  attacks  which 
have  not  passed  into  the  collapsed  stage.  Whenever  these  cases  do 
occur,  however,  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles, 
bearing  in  mind  that  though  there  be  inflammation,  it  occurs  in  a 
system  much  debilitated  by  a  severe  disease.  If  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  and  their  envelopes  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  blisters,  mer- 
/Curials,  and  iodide  of  potassium  would  be  indicated.  If  the  stomach 
and  bowels  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  blisters,  a  few  minute 
mercurial  doses,  with  small  doses  of  morphine,  followed  perhaps  by  a 
mild  laxative  of  castor-oil,  and  this  succeeded  by  the  following  mix* 
ture  will  be  well : 

5     Oil  of  Turpentine, 

Tinct.  of  Opium aa  f  3ijs8 

Gum  Arabic, 

Sugar aa  ;s8 

Camphor  Water f  Sij 

M. 

For  an  emulsion.     A  tea-spoonful  once  in  three  or  four  hours. 
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These  secondary  symptoms  are  varied,  and  sometimes  protracted, 
requiring  a  variety  of  management,  often  embracing  ultimately  a  gen- 
eral tonic  course. 

But  cases  of  cholera  are  frequently  not  seen  until  they  are  far 
advanced  into  the  cold  or  blue  stage,  or  have  actuaUy  passed  into  the 
collapsed  condition. 

While  the  pulse  remains  at  the  wrist  there  is  sufficient  hope  to 
demand  strenuous  efforts,  and  even  after  it  has  disappeared,  patients 
occasionally  recover.  The  practitioner  of  close  observation,  of  acute 
discernment,  and  of  much  experience  in  cholera,  will  be  able  almost 
at  a  glance  to  determine  the  probable  fate  of  his  patient,  for  there 
is  a  discernible  point,  beyond  which,  if  he  pass,  all  the  chances  are 
against  his  recovery. 

If  the  condition  borders  upon  the  fully  collapsed  or  asphyxiated 
state,  opium,  as  has  already  been  stated  and  repeated,  must  not  be 
given,  or  only  in  very  small  quantities.  If  the  purging  still  continue, 
an  enema  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (fifteen  or  twenty  grains), 
with  perhaps  a  tea-spoonful  of  laudanum,  may  be  used  and  repeated, 
with  or  without  the  laudanum,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
cold  affusion,  or  the  rubbing  in  ice,  may  here  be  tried,  followed  by 
warm  frictions,  sinapisms,  and  warm  blankets.  The  fullest  inspira- 
tions of  the  freshest  air  may  be  insisted  upon,  and  quinine,  warm 
coffee,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  two  or  three  grains  of  the  latter, 
and  the  same  amoant  of  the  quinine,  once  an  hour  or  two,  alternated 
with  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  each  of  salt  and  mustard,  may 
be  given,  not  omitting  the  frequent  administration  of  chicken  or  beef- 
tea,  well  salted. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  would  here  be  suggested  as  possibly  sup- 
plying oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  improving  the  condition  in  other 
respects ;  and  quinine,  if  not  well  borne  or  appropriated  by  the 
stomach,  may  be  tried  hypodermically.  My  experience  in  cholera 
occurred  before  the  hypodermic  syringe  was  in  use  as  now  ;  but  this 
method  of  administering  quinine,  morphine,  and  other  remedies,  is 
strongly  suggested  on  rational  principles,  and  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  give  it  a  trial.  Dry  cupping  along  the  spine  may  be  added  to  the 
treatment  with  advantage.  Besides  these  means,  six  or  eight  grains 
of  calomel  may  be  given  once  in  an  hour  or  two,  until  some  twenty 
or  more  grains  are  used,  not  with  reference  so  much  to  any  immedi- 
ate effect,  as  to  act  after  several  hours  upon  the  bilious  secretion, 
should  the  vital  powers  be  kept  up  for  that  length  of  time ;  for,  with- 
out that  action  upon  the  liver,  the  cholera  discharges  are  liable  to 
continue  or  return. 

The  use  of  opium  in  cholera,  so  essential  for  the  arresting  of  the 
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discharges^  and  yet  so  liable  when  freely  nsed  to  interfere  with  the 
function  of  respiration  and  produce  other  injurious  efiects^  especially 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease^  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  phy- 
sician who  expects  to  meet  with  this  affection^  as  the  chief  element 
of  his  skill  in  treating  the  disease  will  consist  in  his  judgment  and 
tact  in  the  administration  of  this  article.  There  is^  on  the  one  hand^ 
the  Scylla  of  allowing  the  intense  irritation  and  profuse  discharges  to 
80  alter  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  and  exhaust 
the  patient,  as  to  carry  him  beyond  hope,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Charybdis  of  too  great  narcotism,  interfering  with  respiration  and 
other  functions  to  an  extent  equally  dangerous.  It  requires  skill  and 
tact  to  steer  between  these  rocks  of  destruction,  and,  in  treating 
cholera,  this  passage  must  be  made. 

Of  the  treatment  of  the  fully  collapsed  state,  I  have  little  to  say. 
I  have  seen  a  few  such  cases  recoTcr — that  is,  cases  where  the  pulse 
could  not  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  and  where  the  loss  of  voice,  the 
blue  and  shrunken  condition  of  the  surface,  the  extreme  sunken 
and  lustreless  eye,  and  the  slow  laborious  breathing  corresponded 
with  the  arrested  condition  of  the  arterial  circulation — but  these 
are  exceptions  so  rare  that  the  influence  of  treatment  is  not  ascer- 
tained. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  recoveries  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
witnessed  have  been  after  large  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel  ;  but 
of  its  manner  of  producing  beneficial  effects,  or  indeed  of  the  fact  of 
its  producing  any  effects  at  all,  I  am  by  no  means  certain. 

In  describing  the  treatment  of  the  active  or  vomiting  stage  of 
cholera,  it  was  mentioned  that  drinks  should  be  avoided,  excepting 
in  tea-spoonful  doses,  or  quantities  just  sufficient  to  moisten  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  the  subject  is  again  inti'oduced  here  in  order  to  make 
it  more  prominent.  This  I  regard  as  an  essential  item  of  treatment 
in  most  cases.  The  objection  to  the  drinking  is,  that  while  fluids  in 
considerable  quantities  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  vomiting  will  con- 
tinue and  medicines  will  not  be  retained.  A  tea-spoonful  of  ice-water, 
or  a  very  small  piece  of  ice  may  be  taken  frequently,  and  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  quenching  thirst.  So  important  do  I  consider  this 
point,  that  I  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  a  case — would 
abandon  a  patient  whose  friends  would  not  enforce  the  restriction 
where  vomiting  or  the  danger  of  vomiting  existed. 

Time  is  so  essential  in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  that  it  is  very 
important  that  every  practitioner  have  about  his  person  several  arti- 
cles of  medicine  ;  and  particularly  if  the  powders  of  opium,  camphor, 
calomel,  and  sugar,  which  I  have  recommended,  be  used,  they  should 
be  carefully  prepared,  of  good  materials,  thoroughly  triturated,  and 
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pnt  np  in  packets  accurately  weighed.  In  a  large  practice  much  time 
and  many  lives  may  be  saved  by  such  precaution. 

The  views  of  cholera  and  its  treatment  expressed  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  are,  as  already  intimated,  the  result  of  no  small  amount  of 
experience  (about  two  thousand  cases  of  the  disease  during  three  sea- 
sons having  come  under  my  careful  observation  and  management), 
and  they  are  presented  to  the  profession  with  much  confidence  in  their 
correctness.  The  fact  is  not  forgotten  that  diseases,  however  specific 
in  their  character,  are  modified  in  many  of  their  features,  and  par- 
ticularly in  their  severity,  and  in  the  influence  of  remedies  upon 
them,  by  local  circumstances,  and  what  is  called  the  **  prevailing  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere."  It  is  quite  possible  that  further  expe- 
rience in  other  cholera  epidemics,  or  in  different  localities,  would 
modify  my  views  as  to  the  selection  and  efficacy  of  remedies ;  but  until 
other  and  clearer  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  other  measures 
are  shown  to  be  more  effectual,  the  course  indicated  would  be  pursued 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  its  being  the  one  most  worthy  of  approval  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  If  the  disease,  as  it  may  hereaf- 
ter appear,  shall  not  differ  in  its  features  from  those  presented  during 
the  three  years  of  its  prevalence  in  Chicago,  similar  results  from  treat- 
ment would  confidently  be  expected  to  follow.  The  cases  treated  were 
too  numerous,  were  spread  over  too  large  a  period,  and  were  too  fre- 
quently compared  in  their  results  with  those  occurring  in  the  same 
localities  and  under  similar  circumstances,  but  differently  managed — 
the  whole  series  of  observations  were  too  carefully  made,  not  to  have 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  held  with  firmness. 

The  great  desideratum  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  is  some  means 
which  shall  answer  an  indication  above  those  we  now  labor  to  fulfill — 
that  of  directly  and  certainly  neutralizing  the  cholera  poison.  The 
present  state  of  pathological  and  therapeutical  science  strongly  points 
to  the  discovery  and  application  of  antidotes  to  specific  poisons  ;  and 
may  we  not  hope  that  in  the  advancement  of  science,  the  hidden 
nature  of  the  cholera  germ  will  be  revealed,  and  a  remedy  be  found 
which  will  directly  and  surely  destroy  its  effects  ?  He  who  shall  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  make  this  discovery  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
among  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind ;  and  in  celebrations  of  the 
triumphs  of  medical  art  his  name  will  be  associated  and  pronounced 
with  those  of  Harvey,  and  Hunter,  and  Jenner. 

The  preceding  account  of  cholera  and  its  treatment  is  a  repro- 
duction, with  but  slight  modifications,  of  views  expressed  several  years 
ago,  when  my  experience  in  the  disease  was  fresh  ;  and  since  then  I 
have  had  no  further  opportunity  of  personally  observing  and  study- 
ing its  character.     Much  since  then  has  been  written,  and  many 
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authoritative  and  weighty  statements  have  been  made,  especially  upon 
its  etiology.  The  riews  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  they  are  here  ex- 
preesedy  were  based  upon  so  much  personal  experience,  so  deliberately 
formed,  and  so  firmly  held,  that  nothing  which  I  hare  since  seen  has 
materially  changed  them,  and  I  have  concluded  to  let  them  stand  as 
individual  opinions,  not  attempting  a  summary  of  general  professional 
sentiments. 


YELLOW  FEVER. 

This  is  a  specific  infectious  disease,  originating  in  tropical  climates, 
and  as  it  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States,  the  poison  has  generally, 
if  not  invariably,  been  brought  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
West  India  Islands.  It  has  been  imported  into  various  places,  but 
never  prevails  to  any  great  extent  except  in  comparatively  low  lati- 
tudes and  during  hot  seasons. 

It  is  characterized  by  a  comparatively  sudden  invasion,  by  a  con- 
tinued type  of  fever,  by  a  rapid  development  of  severe  symptoms, 
which  often,  however,  have  a  temporary  abatement,  generally  to  return 
with  increased  severity;  there  is  usually  marked  yellowness  of  the 
skin,  the  vomiting  of  a  dark  coffee-ground  fluid  ;  there  is  albuminous 
and  often  scanty  urine,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is 
rapid  sinking  and  death. 

In  several  of  its  features  it  resembles  some  severe  cases  of  remit- 
ting fever,  and  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  but  a  modification  of 
malarial  disease.  Its  distinctive  character  is  now  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  no  argument  is  here  needed  to  establish  this  fact. 

The  history  of  yellow  fever  is  unknown  previous  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  first  recorded  outbreak 
occurred  in  those  tropical  islands  where  its  home  has  since  been,  and 
whence  it  has  issued  on  so  many  occasions.  In  many  instances  it  has 
seemed  to  acquire  new  vigor  by  its  migration,  especially  when  the 
poison  has  been  carried  to  densely  populated  localities  where  the 
hygienic  conditions  were  unfavorable — where  the  heat  was  great  and 
filth  abounded. 

In  none  of  the  specific  diseases  where  a  maieries  morbi  has  not 
been  identified  and  demonstrated,  are  inferences  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  poison  more  clear  and  conclusive  than  in  this  ;  and  in  none  is 
there  more  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  really  is.  The  same  arguments 
which  prove  the  existence  of  a  specific  and  probably  germinal  poison 
in  malarial  diseases  and  in  cholera,  are  equally  conclusive  here ;  and 
in  no  other  disease  does  the  existence  of  certain  physical  conditions, 
especially  a  low  temperature  and  frosts,  have  so  much  influence  in 
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arresting  its  continuance.  It  has  raged  with  great  severity  in  many 
localities  in  the  Southern  United  States^  and  nowhere  perhaps  more 
conspicuously  than  during  the  years  1878  and  1879  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  question  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  as  well  as  of 
cholera,  has  often  been  mooted,  and  frequently  with  the  same  degree 
of  vagueness  as  to  what  constitutes  contagion.  I  have  had  no  personal 
observation  and  experience  with  yellow  fever,  and  my  convictions  are 
not  of  the  same  positive  character  as  in  the  case  of  cholera ;  but  from 
all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
this  disease,  like  cholera,  is  dependent  upon  a  specific,  material,  ger- 
minal poison ;  that  such  poison  probably  had  its  origin  outfiide  the 
human  body,  and  that  it  certainly  is  multiplied  outside  the  body, 
though  it  may  also  be  multiplied  within  it — and  possibly  one  stage 
of  its  development  is  necessarily  within  it,  though  that  is  by  no 
means  proven ;  that  the  germs  are  capable  of  being  attached  to  fomites 
and  transported  to  great  distances  by  ships  and  other  means,  and 
when  brought  to  a  locality  where  the  heat,  moisture,  the  presence  of 
putrefying  organic  material  (filth)  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere  are 
favorable,  it  multiplies  with  great  rapidity,  and  affects  persons  sus- 
ceptible to  its  action ;  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  a  locality  where 
it  prevails  contains  the  poison,  and  that,  as  in  cholera,  those  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  sick  are  not  particularly  more  liable  to  take  the  dis- 
ease than  others  in  the  same  general  atmosphere.  If  by  a  contagious 
disease  is  meant  one  produced  by  a  poison  which  is  alone  generated 
and  multiplied  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  transmitted  from  person 
to  person,  yellow  fever  seems  to  me  not  contagious  ;  but  the  facts  are 
such  as  to  give  plausibility  to  the  theory  of  its  being  miasmatic  con- 
tagious, according  to  the  meaning  given  to  that  expression  by  Lieber- 
meister.  By  this  is  meant  a  disease  produced  by  a  poison  which  is 
multiplied  outside  of  the  body,  and  also  in  some  of  its  stages,  or  to 
some  extent,  within  it,  but  not  necessarily  and  exclusively  so. 

In  the  case  of  yellow  fever  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  the 
poison  originates  in  the  body,  or  that  it  must  necessarily  pass  through 
it,  producing  the  disease,  before  it  affects  the  system  of  another ;  and 
its  exclusive  contagiousness,  in  the  sense  that  small-pox  is  contagious, 
seems  to  me  more  than  doubtful,  if  it  is  not  positively  disproved. 

The  most  important  facts  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
vention and  spread  of  the  disease  are,  that  there  is  a  poison  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  affection,  that  that  poison  is  portable,  capable  of 
being  carried  to  great  distances  ;  that  it  is  usually  brought  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  especially  to  our  country  from  the  Antilla 
Islands ;  that  the  local  conditions  favoring  the  multiplication  of 
the  poison  are  heat  and  filth  ;  and  those  favoring  its  operation  upon 
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persons  are  intemperance^  irregularities^  recent  residence  in  a  locality^ 
and  absence  of  protection  by  previous  attacks^  and  want  of  acclima- 
tion in  a  region  of  high  temperature.  The  white  race  is  much  more 
subject  to  the  disease  than  the  colored.  In  its  prevention,  strict 
quarantine  of  vessels  and  persons  from  infected  places,  whether  any 
on  board  the  vessels  are  affected  with  the  disease  or  not,  or  whether 
the  persons  from  the  infected  places  are  sick  or  well^  is  of  primary 
importance;  while  the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
cleanliness,  and  improve  the  hygienic  conditions  of  places  liable  to  the 
introduction  of  the  poison. 

While  cultivating  and  manuring  a  field  will  not  produce  a  crop  of 
grain  unless  seed  is  sown,  so  sowing  seed,  however  fruitful,  upon  a 
barren  rock  will  not  produce  a  harvest.  The  seed  and  the  soil  capable 
of  germinating  and  sustaining  it  must  be  brought  together  in  order 
to  a  productive  yield.  So  with  the  free  production  and  epidemic 
spread  of  yellow  fever ;  the  seeds  in  a  condition  capable  of  germina- 
tion must  be  present,  and  they  must  find  conditions  capable  of  sus- 
taining and  developing  them,  or  a  crop  of  disease  and  a  harvest  of 
death  will  not  follow.  The  conditions  for  this  growth  and  its  effects 
are  a  high  temperature,  effete  or  decomposing  organic  matter  (filth), 
and  the  presence  of  unacclimated  or  susceptible  persons. 

Symptoms. — Notwithstanding  the  specific  character  of  yellow 
fever,  it  differs  much  in  its  severity  and  particular  phenomena  in 
different  epidemics  and  in  different  individual  cases.  Sometimes  the 
full  complement  of  standard  symptoms  is  present,  sometimes  they  are 
imperfect  and  deficient,  and  sometimes  displaced.  At  one  time  the 
diagnostic  symptom  is  the  supraorbital  headache.  At  other  times  the 
tongue  symptoms  are  alone  diagnostic,  or  their  equivalents  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  uvula  and  fauces.  Intense  surface  heat,  albumen  early 
in  the  urine,  and  black  vomit  ore  among  the  later  symptoms ;  and 
smoky,  pale  urine,  with  perfect  blood  corpuscles,  takes  the  place  of  the 
straw-colored  or  bilious  urine,  with  its  sediment  of  tube  casts  and 
epithelial  matter.     (Aitken.) 

In  well-marked  cases,  besides  the  phenomena  common  to  most 
severe  febrile  attacks,  often  the  tongue  is  red  at  its  tip  and  edges,  with 
prominent  papillsB  and  a  creamy  surface.  After  a  time  the  fur  sepa- 
rates from  the  middle,  or  lies  in  wavy  fiakes  ;  then  there  is  a  separation 
of  the  epithelium  beginning  at  the  tip,  proceeding  to  the  edges  and 
down  the  raphe,  and  this  separation  may  extend  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, obliterating  the  papillse — the  tongue  becoming  smooth  and  dry- 
ish, and  looking  like  a  piece  of  raw  beef.  When  this  occurs,  more  or 
less  oozing  of  blood  takes  place,  coating  the  surface  of  the  mouth, 
and  collecting  upon  the  teeth.     The  tongue  then  becomes  much 
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smaller  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  early  stage.  Mosqnito  wounds 
are  said  sometimes  to  present  an  enlarged  area  of  rose-colored  spots, 
becoming  hemorrhagic  near  the  end  in  fatal  cases. 

Bloody  furuncles  occur  in  some  cases,  so  late,  however,  as  to  be 
regarded  as  sequelae,  and  are  commonly  situated  on  the  wrists,  and 
along  the  front  of  the  legs,  but  may  be  in  other  places.  On  the  legs 
tliey  are  often  flat,  purplish  vesications,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  a 
little  larger. 

A  variety  of  typeSy  or  forms  of  the  disease,  have  been  clinically  rec- 
ognized by  different  writers.  Thus  one  makes  an  algid  form  ;  a 
sthenic  form  ;  a  hemorrhagic  form  ;  a  purpuric  form  ;  and  a  typhoid 
form.  Others  make  other  groupings  ;  all  of  which  show  the  variable 
character  of  the  disease  as  to  particular  phenomena. 

In  what  is  called  the  algid  form  there  is  the  most  rapid  course  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  early  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  which 
are  evidently  overcome  by  the  more  direct  action  of  the  poison.  The 
patient  in  his  usual  health  may  suddenly  feel  a  shock  as  from  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  back,  and  fall  down  into  a  collapsed  state,  and  die  within 
a  few  hours. 

The  sthenic  form  is  in  decided  contrast  with  the  algid.  It  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  persons  well  developed,  and  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and 
is  characterized  by  strongly  marked  febrile  symptoms,  a  high,  full, 
hard  pulse,  flushed  face,  throbbing  temples,  high  temperature,  some- 
times going  up  to  107°  F.,  or  even  more,  with  severe  pain  in  the  head 
and  back— all  the  symptoms  indicating  a  powerful  reacting  resistance 
to  the  poison  on  the  part  of  the  system. 

The  hemorrhagic  type,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  appalling.  In  this  there  is  epigastric  distress  and  pain  on  press- 
ure ;  but  the  most  marked  condition  is  a  tendency  to  profuse  effu- 
sions of  blood  occurring  simultaneously  from  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  cases  are  fatal  at  an  early  period,  the  temperature  not  ris- 
ing as  high  as  in  the  sthenic  forms,  and  after  death  the  tissues  are 
found  infiltrated  with  blood. 

In  what  is  called  the  purpuric  form,  the  fever  is  well  marked,  and 
the  conjunctivae  and  skin  are  intensely  yellow.  Subcutaneous  effu- 
sions of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  with  various  shades  of  color, 
and  often  with  oedema  around,  constitute  the  purpuric  spots. 

In  what  is  called  the  typhous  form,  a  variety  of  phenomena  pre- 
vail. In  some  there  is  stupor  and  nervous  depression  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  fever,  with  other  typhoidal  sjrmptoms,  to  which  are  added  the 
hemorrhagic  phenomena  ;  while  in  others  the  typhoidal  symptoms 
follow  the  sthenic  fever,  ot  the  algid  condition,  in  the  few  cases  where 
that  is  survived. 
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Besides  these  severer  forms^  tbere  are,  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic,  many  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  of  a  mild  character^ 
even  milder  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  malarial  fever. 

The  numerous  varieties  presented  by  this  disease  have  occasioned 
great  discrepancy  and  confusion  in  the  different  accounts  given  of  it. 
It  would  protract  this  article  too  much  to  give  even  a  short  sketch  of 
the  many  accounts  of  the  disease  which  its  literature  contains^  and  in 
the  absence  of  personal  experience  (this  being  one  of  the  very  few 
diseases  I  have  not  witnessed),  proper  discrimination  could  hardly  be 
exercised.  With  even  the  ablest  writers  more  or  less  blundering  is 
often  apparent  when  treating  of  diseases  of  which  they  have  had  no 
experience. 

Notwithstanding  these  different  varieties,  there  are  some  features 
which  are  generally  present ;  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
ordinary  symptoms  may  be  given  which  will  apply  to  a  majority  of 
cases,  and  will  give  a  clearer  picture  of  the  common  forms  of  the 
disease.  • 

An  attack  of  this  fever,  as  already  stated,  is  usually  abrupt.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  more  decided  symptoms  are  preceded  for 
from  one  to  three  days  by  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  and 
chilly  sensations.  The  full  attack  is  generally  marked  by  a  chill  of 
rather  moderate  intensity,  succeeded  by  increase  of  temperature  and 
the  other  common  symptoms  of  the  febrile  state.  The  intensity  of 
the  fever  varies  in  different  cases  ;  in  some  it  is  high,  and  in  others 
the  heat  of  the  surface  is  not  much  raised,  and  the  pulse  does  not  ex- 
ceed 100.  The  tongue  is  moist  and  more  or  less  coated.  Vomiting 
may  occur  early,  but  is  rarely  present  until  a  later  period  of  the 
disease.  There  is  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium,  the 
bowels  are  generally  constipated,  there  is  usually  pain,  sometimes  in- 
tense, in  the  supraorbital  region,  in  the  back  and  lower  limbs,  espe- 
cially in  the  calves  of  the  legs — the  lumbar  pains  having  an  analogy 
to  those  of  small-pox.  The  mind  is  usually  clear,  though  there  is 
sometimes  delirium,  which  is  very  seldom  violent,  however,  and  is 
sometimes  mirthful.  "The  eyes  are  reddened,  irritable,  watery  or 
tearful ;  this  is  quite  constant,  and  so  marked  as  to  constitute  a 
diagnostic  feature."     (Flint.) 

The  fever  continues  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to 
three  days,  when  there  follows  an  abatement  or  an  entire  cessation  of 
it,  and  what  is  called  the  "state  of  calm,"  or  sometimes  the  "stage 
of  reaction,"  occurs.  Some  regard  the  stage  of  feverish  excitement  as 
constituting  the  disease  proper,  and  all  that  follows  as  its  sequelae. 

In  some  cases  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysm  of  fever  is  the  begin- 
ning of  convalescence,  which  goes  on  to  recovery.   In  the  graver  cases 
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it  is  delusive ;  and  after  a  period  of  some  hours,  or  a  day  or  more,  new 
symptoms  are  developed,  which  are  more  distinctive  of  the  affection 
than  those  which  preceded.  The  pulse  sometimes  falls  below  the 
normal  in  frequency,  and  is  often  small,  weak,  and  sometimes  vibra- 
tory. The  surface  is  often  cool,  especially  of  those  parts  which  are 
uncovered,  and  capillary  congestion  may  be  marked. 

Vomiting,  if  not  already  present,  now  comes  on  and  is  decided ; 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases,  and  in  some  that  recover,  the 
matter  vomited  is  very  dark  in  color,  resembling  well-burned  coffee 
grounds.  This  "  black  vomit,"  taken  with  other  symptoms,  is  pa- 
thognomonic of  the  disease,  lliis  characteristic  matter  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  blood,  changed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Some- 
times this  vomited  material  is  red  in  color,  the  blood  having  under- 
gone but  little  change  ;  it  is  generally  acid  in  its  reaction,  and  com- 
paratively unirritating,  though  in  rare  cases  it  excoriates  the  throat 
and  other  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  It  is  more  or  less 
abundant  in  different  cases,  is  ejected  sometimes  with  force,  at  other 
times  it  seems  a  mere  act  of  regurgitation  ;  and  it  commonly  ceases 
in  fatal  cases  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  death.  This 
black  vomit  which  rarely  occurs  until  the  first  stage  is  passed,  is  often 
preceded  by  vomiting  of  a  limpid  or  opalescent  matter ;  and  the  ten- 
derness of  the  epigastrium,  so  often  present  in  the  first,  is  aggravated 
in  this  second  stage,  and  is  sometimes  extreme.  The  tongue,  some- 
times reddened,  dryish,  and  raw  in  appearance,  as  already  described, 
is  in  other  cases  moist  and  covered  with  a  creamy  coating ;  and  some- 
times it  preserves  a  nearly  natural  appearance.  During  this  second 
stage  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  frequently  dark,  or  nearly 
black — of  the  appearance  of  molasses  or  of  tar.  This  dark  appear- 
ance is  also  due  to  the  presence  of  altered  blood  ;  and  when  the  func- 
tions of  the  kidnevs  are  soriouslv  interfered  with,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  constituents  of  the  urine,  such  as  uric  acid  and  the  triple  phos- 
phates, are  to  be  found  in  the  stools.  Diarrhoea  seldom  occurs,  mete- 
orism  is  generally  absent,  and  the  abdomen  is  soft. 

Albumen  in  the  urine  is  a  very  frequent,  and  an  almost  constant 
condition  in  eevere  and  fatal  cases,  and  frequently  blood  corpuscles 
and  casts  of  uriniferons  tubes  are  also  found,  and  the  perverted  func- 
tion of  the  kidneys  is  among  the  causes  of  the  great  mortality  which 
attends  this  disease.  A  scanty  secretion,  and  sometimes  total  suppres- 
sion occurs  in  fatal  cases,  with  the  consequent  retention  of  urea  and 
other  effete  matters,  and  this  poisonous  action  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  disease.  In  the  severe  cases  the  urea  and  uric  acid  diminish 
and  at  length  disappear,  and  are  sometimes  replaced  by  leucin  and 
tyrosin,  while  albumen  appears,  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  increases 
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in  amoant.  Usually  the  urine  is  of  a  deep  color  from  the  free 
quantity  of  blood  pigment  and  bile  pigment  which  it  contains. 

The  yellowness  of  the  surface,  from  which  the  disease  derives  its 
common  name,  comes  on  in  the  second  stage.  The  conjunctivsB  also 
become  yellow  at  the  same  time,  and  this,  together  with  the  previous 
redness,  gives  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  expression  to  the  eyes. 

The  jaundiced  appearance  of  the  skin  and  conjunctivae  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  bilirerdin,  and  the  perverted  function  of  the  liver 
contributes  to  the  severe  and  fatal  effects. 

The  yellowness  is  present  only  in  a  portion  of  the  cases,  mostly  in 
those  of  a  severe  character.  It  continues  after  death,  and  in  cases  of 
recovery  into  the  convalescent  stage. 

In  most  severe  cases  there  is  hemorrhage  into  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  kidneys,  and  in  the  specially  hemorrhagic  cases  from  many  other 
parts,  as  already  described. 

Coma  and  convulsions  occasionally  occur,  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  uraemia  which  accompanies  the  disease  of  the  kidneys  ;  and 
delirium,  though  generally  absent  in  the  second  stage,  is  sometimes 
present.  Occasionally  the  patient  fancies  himself  well,  or  but  slightly 
ill;  and  though  muscular  prostration  is  usually  great,  in  exceptional 
cases  he  keeps  up  until  almost  the  last. 

The  physiognomy  is  much  relied  on  by  those  familiar  with  the 
disease  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  its  presence ;  while  a  peculiar 
odor  is  regarded  as  in  a  measure  diagnostic.  So  many  descriptive 
epithets  are  applied  by  writers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  impres- 
sion of  all  its  peculiarities  without  seeing  cases. 

The  duration  of  this  second  stage  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days  ;  and  when  it  is  survived,  a  third  stage  supervenes,  which  may 
be  one  of  collapse  and  exhaustion,  or  of  convulsions  and  coma,  or  of 
great  restlessness,  or  an  apparent  freedom  from  suffering,  all  terminat- 
ing in  death  ;  or  this  may  be  a  stage  of  improvement  resulting  in 
convalescence. 

When  patients  recover  from  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  the  primary 
fever,  the  convalescence  may  be  rapid ;  but  if  they  pass  into  the 
second  stage,  with  black  vomit  and  other  severe  symptoms,  such 
pathological  changes  have  occurred  as  to  render  convalescence  slow, 
and  it  is  often  accompanied  with  low  typhoidal  symptoms.  Relapses 
are  said  sometimes  to  occur  after  convalescence  seems  to  be  advanced. 

The  mildest  forms  of  the  disease  present  no  very  decided  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  and  some  can  only  be  distinguished  as  yellow  fever 
by  its  general  prevalence.  These  are  the  cases,  very  numerous  in 
some  epidemics,  which  furnish  statistics  of  great  success  with  special 
modes  of  treatment  Those  not  very  ill  may  often  tnist  themselves  to 
29 
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infinitesimals  or  to  some  particular  nostrum,  and  statements  of  the 
success  of  treatment,  if  credited,  are  often  very  deceptive. 

In  some  instances  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera 
has  been  boastingly  reported  by  those  who  were  employed  chiefly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  diarrhoeas,  always  so  prevalent  during  an  epi- 
demic of  this  disease.  Such  cases  have  been  reported  as  cholera,  and 
an  immense  proportion  of  recoveries  has  been  attributed  to  the  par- 
ticular professed  methods  of  treatment.  Those  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  have  testified  that  similar  unfounded  statements 
have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  success  of  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever;  but  such  false  statistics  can  deceive  those  only  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  cholera,  with  yellow  fever,  and  with  the  devices  of 
unprincipled  pretenders. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  post  mortem  are, 
as  the  clinical  history  would  suggest,  m6st  conspicuous  in  the  stomach 
and  other  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  liver,  and  the  kid- 
neys. The  stomach  generally  presents  redness,  softening  and  thick- 
ening of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  ecchymosed  or  purpuric  spots, 
or  the  condition  described  as  mammillation.  The  epithelium  is 
usually  intact.  These  appearances  are  not  uniform,  and  some  that 
have  been  described  are  probably  cadaveric. 

The  intestinal  canal,  in  some  cases,  presents  the  appearance  of  red- 
ness in  patches,  and  also  points  of  ecchymosis  and  of  softening  ;  and 
similar  appearances  are  sometimes  observed  in  the  oesophagus.  Both 
the  stomach  and  bowels  often  contain  more  or  less  of  the  black  mate- 
rials already  described.  The  liver,  in  cases  which  continue  long 
enough  for  the  full  development  of  the  disease,  is  quite  uniformly 
changed  in  appearance.  In  most  instances  it  is  unnaturally  yellow  or 
fawn  colored,  suggesting  an  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organ. 
On  minute  examination  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  There  are  fatty 
infiltrations  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells,  and,  in  ad- 
vanced cases,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  fat-cells  and  granules. 

The  kidneys,  where  albumen  and  blood  are  found  in  the  urine,  we 
should  expect  to  find  congested  or  inflamed,  or  in  otherwise  altered 
conditions,  and  such  is  generally  the  case.  Hyperaemia  is  very  com- 
monly present ;  the  tubules,  both  straight  and  convoluted,  have  their 
epithelium  affected  with  granular  degeneration ;  and,  in  the  pro- 
tracted cases,  extended  fatty  degeneration  follows. 

According  to  the  account?,  however,  there  is  not  uniformity  in  this 
respect ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  morbid  anatomy 
does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease. 
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Nothing  distinctiTe  of  the  disease  is  fonnd  in  the  nerve-centres, 
thoogh,  as  in  other  fevers,  there  are  variations  as  to  quantity  of  blood, 
and  sometimes  there  are  effusions.  In  the  hemorrhagic  varieties 
especially,  extravasations  of  blood  are  found  in  the  lungs  and  other 
organs,  and  sometimes  upon  their  surfaces,  as  would  be  supposed. 
The  morbid  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  disease  await  a  more  full 
investigation. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  carefully  observing 
the  phenomena  which  have  already  been  deecribed.  In  the  milder 
cases,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  more  severe  forms,  all  agree  that 
the  diagnosis,  especially  in  the  first  cases  of  an  epidemic,  before  its 
established  prevalence  furnishes  any  aid,  is  often  very  diflBcult. 

The  cases  that  convalesce  from  the  first  stage  would  not  generally 
be  considered  yellow  fever,  were  not  the  disease  prevailing,  so  strangely 
do  many  of  them  resemble  febricula  or  accidental  fevers.  Other 
cases,  however,  present  symptoms  in  the  first  stage  more  or  less  diag- 
nostic. These' are,  abruptness  of  the  attack,  severe  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs,  and  suffusion  or  redness  of  the  eyes.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances to  the  second  stage,  the  diagnosis  cannot,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  be  difficult.  It  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
remitting  fever  than  with  any  other  affection,  but  a  careful  compan- 
son  of  their  respective  phenomena  will  make  the  distinction  possible. 
Malarial  fevers  are  thought  to  be  sometimes  associated  with  yellow 
fever,  modifying  the  latter  in  its  phenomena.  Such  an  association 
would  influence  the  treatment. 

Prognosis. — The  general  prognosis  must  be  grave,  as,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  I^  Boche,  the  average  mortality  is  1  in  2.32. 
However,  the  rate  of  mortality  differs  greatly  in  different  epidemics, 
and  in  different  periods  of  the  same  epidemic,  usually  l)ecoming  less 
severe  toward  the  period  of  its  decline. 

The  yellowness  of  the  surface,  the  black  vomit,  tho  suppression  of 
urine,  and  a  general  hemorrhagic  condition,  are  unfavorable  indica- 
tions. An  early  collapsed  condition  is,  of  course,  indicative  of  a 
speedy  unfavorable  result,  and  coma  aild  convulsions  are  evidences  of 
very  dangerous  if  not  fatal  uraemia.  The  favorable  symptoms  are  a 
moderately  slow  pulse  and  moderate  temperature,  and  a  quiet  stomach. 
Streaks  of  fresh  blood  during  the  black  vomit,  if  the  corpuscles  are 
entire,  are  considered  favorable.  If  the  urinary  secretion  continues, 
and  the  vomiting  is  slight  or  abates,  there  may  be  hope.  The  urine 
simply  albuminous  is  more  favorable  than  where  casts  abound.  A 
free,  copious  discharge  of  urine,  however  loaded  with  bile  or  blood,  is 
a  favorable  sign.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity  unfavorable  events  are 
liable  to  occur,  so  that  the  prognosis  should  always  be  guarded. 
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Treatment. — No  part  of  the  task  of  writing  on  yellow  fever  is 
so  difficult  and  nnsatis&ctory  as  that  of  attempting  a  description  of 
its  proper  treatment. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  other  specific  fevers,  no  reliable  antidotal 
remedy  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  no  course  of  treatment  can  be  de- 
pended npon  to  cnt  short  the  disease.  Quinine  and  opium  have  been 
claimed  as  acting  antidotally,  or  as  abortives,  but  the  continued  high 
rate  of  mortality  seems  to  negative  all  such  claims.  That  these  reme- 
dies are  often  useful  there  may  be  reasons  for  believing ;  that  they  will 
arrest  malarial  fevers,  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  yellow  fever,  is 
quite  certain ;  and  that  they  may  exert  a  decided  control  over  some 
complications,  is  exceedi)igly  probable ;  but  their  effects  in  genuine 
and  severe  cases  of  this  disease  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain,  if  not 
entirely  doubtful. 

From  the  fact  that  many  cases  are  mild  and  tend  to  recovery, 
while  others  are  malignant  and  certain  to  terminate  in  death,  the 
effect  of  any  treatment  in  a  given  case  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
determine.  The  numerous  remedies  that  have  been  accepted  and 
rejected,  praised  and  condemned,  confirm  this  statement. 

As  there  are  no  specifics,  the  treatment  must  be  guided  by  the 
rational  indications  present.  It  is  an  object  to  keep  tho  bowels  open, 
and  to  induce  the  skin  and  kidneys  to  act  as  freely  as  possible,  with 
the  hope  of  carrying  off  injurious  materials  and  relieving  internal 
congestions.  Excessive  action  of  any  organ  should  be  abated,  and  the 
different  functions,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  regulated. 

The  sthenic  cases  may  require  sedatives,  as  the  wet  sheet  or  cool 
bath.  In  all  ordinary  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  concurrence  of  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  inducing  and  maintaining  a  free  action  of  the  skin. 
The  use  of  cathartics,  though  questioned  by  some,  is  regarded  by 
most  as  important ;  at  least  such  use  as  is  necessary  to  effect  moderate 
evacuations,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  free  from  faecal  accumulations. 
Some  prefer  the  free  and  repeated  use  of  enemas,  exciting  gently  an 
extensive  portion  of  the  colon  by  the  use  of  one  and  a  half  pints  of 
warm  water  in  which  a  table-spoonful  of  common  salt  has  been  dis- 
solved, adding  also  a  table-spoonful  of  olive  oil,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
drachm  or  two  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Demulcent  drinks  are  also  regarded 
favorably  when  the  redness  of  the  tongue  indicates  a  denuded  or  in- 
flamed state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  food  should  be  of  the  blandest  kind — chicken-tea,  arrow-root, 
barley-water,  well-cooked  gruels,  with  milk,  to  which  lime-water  may 
be  added — taken  in  moderate  quantity  at  a  time,  and  repeated  as  the 
stomach  will  bear.  The  irritation  of  this  organ  should  be  allayed 
by  all  means  possible.     A  few  drops  of  chloroform  in  water,  or  an 
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appropriate  dose  of  chlarodyne,  or  a  qaarter  of  a  grain  of  carbolic  acid 
repeated  once  in  two  hours  will  often  be  of  great  service  in  producing 
that  effect.  All  drastic  medicines  should  be  avoided,  but  small  doses 
of  calomel  may  be  given,  often  combined  with  moderate  doses  of 
morphine,  especially  where  the  pain  is  severe. 

In  the  specially  sthenic  cases  blood-letting  has  been  practiced,  and 
with  alleged  advantage.  Where  this  was  practiced  convalescence  was 
slower,  bat  the  immediate  effect  was  thought  to  be  beneficial.  Leeches 
and  counter-irritation  over  the  stomach  have  also  been  applied  wifch 
some  benefit  in  these  cases.  Warm  buths,  cupping  over  the  kidneys, 
and  diaphoretics  seem  to  be  indicated  at  the  period  when  the  conges- 
tion of  the  kidneys  is  likely  to  result  in  diminution  and  suppression 
of  the  nrine.  I  am  nnable  to  say  to  what  extent  it  has  been  tried, 
but  the  use  of  jaborandi  in  such  cases,  from  the  analogy  of  its  effectH 
in  other  diseases,  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  a  trial.  Acetate  of 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  have  also  been  suggested.  When  the  tem- 
perature is  high,  the  cool  bath,  or  wet  pack,  or  sponging  should  be 
tried,  and  antipyretics — quinine,  salicylate  of  soda,  etc. — may  be  used 
by  enema,  if  the  stomach  will  not  tolerate  them.  The  stomach  is 
generally  too  irritable  to  bear  large  doses  of  these  medicines  by  the 
mouth.  In  the  mild  cases  very  little  treatment  may  be  required. 
Patients  should  at  once  be  put  in  bed,  calm  and  rest  should  be 
secured,  perspiration  should  be  induced,  a  dose  of  castor-oil  should 
perhaps  be  given,  and  the  case  carefully  watched,  as  the  mildest 
cases  may  become  severe ;  and  whatever  symptoms  may  arise  should 
be  met  with  such  palliative  measures  as  may  seem  indicated  and  can 
be  borne. 

The  free  use  of  calomel  has  been  advocated  by  some  as  of  great 
importance,  but  others  question  its  utility,  and  the  testimony  respect- 
ing its  beneficial  effects  is  not  conclusive. 

Whenever  a  malarial  influence  is  combined  with  this  disease,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  propriety  of  using  prompt  antiperiodic 
doses  of  quinine  ;  but  its  usefulness  in  other  cases,  as  before  stated,  is 
not  established.  Counter-irritation,  especially  over  the  epigastrium 
when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  tender,  and  congested,  may  be  of  mate- 
rial service  in  relieving  internal  determinations  of  blood. 

Chlorine  mixtures,  such  as  are  recommended  in  scarlet  fever,  have 
been  advised  by  some. 

In  the  malignant  cases  all  measures  fail— at  least  to  do  more  than 
palliate  some  distressing  symptoms.  In  all  cases  where  great  suffer- 
ing is  experienced,  anodynes  may  be  given  as  may  seem  to  be  required. 
In  short,  while  the  physician,  like  the  mariner,  is  unable  to  allay  the 
storm,  he  must  give  his  attention  to  managing,  as  best  he  may,  to 
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preyent  the  fonndering  of  his  craft.     This^  unfortunately,  in  yellow 
feyer,  he  is  too  often  unable  to  do. 

Various  more  radical  measures  haye  from  time  to  time  been 
adyised ;  but  the  efficacy  of  no  actiye  perturbing  agent  has  been 
established.  Palliating  and  sustaining  measures — meeting  prominent 
indications  on  rational  principles — are  all  that  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  enables  us  with  confidence  to  adyise. 

The  conyalescence  often  requires  to  be  managed  with  caie.  The 
stomach  is  frequently  left  in  a  debilitated  and  a  more  or  less  seriously 
injured  condition,  requiring  a  regulated  diet  and  frequently  other 
palliatiye  measures. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  some  of  the  diseases,  such  as  small-pox, 
plague,  and  yellow  feyer,  which  are  least  under  the  control  of  cuiatiye 
agents,  are  most  under  the  control  of  preyentiye  means  ;  and  so  much 
more  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  preyention  than  of  cure  of  this  dis- 
ease, that  preyentiye  measures  should  command  the  best  attention  of 
the  profession  and  the  judicious  aid  of  goyemments.  This,  it  \a 
gratifying  to  know,  the  subject  is  receiying. 

Since  the  preceding  account  was  prepared.  Dr.  Domingas  Freire, 
of  Sio  de  Janeiro,  has  published  a  yolume,  in  which  he  giyes  an  ac- 
count of  his  researches  in  yellow  feyer  during  an  epidemic,  which,  if 
confirmed  by  further  inyestigatious,  will  constitute  the  most  important 
contribution  yet  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  He  states  that  he  has  found  in  the  yomit  of 
patients  great  numbers  of  bacteria  and  of  round  cellular  organisms,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  "  cr}'ptococcu8  xanthogenicus.*'  He  has  cul- 
tivated these  mierozymes  and  studied  their  development,  and  finds  it 
corros^Hinding  with  the  stages  of  the  fever.  He  has  found  the  blood 
of  patients  to  contain  these  organisms*  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  crj-ptococoi  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  pigment  is 
liberated,  which  colors  the  skin  and  the  liquids,  and  produces  a  broken- 
down  state  of  the  bloixl,  which  favors  hemorrhage. 

The  organisms  are  then  in  a  quiescent  state  for  a  time,  and  this 
corresjH>nds  with  the  calm  of  the  disease. 

When  the  thini  stage  supervenes,  which  is  generally  fatal,  with 
profuse  hemorrhage's,  small  thready  pulse,  delirium  and  sinking,  the 
bliKHl,  aiXH^niiug  to  Or,  Khmfv,  ••can  hardly  be  said  to  be  blood,  but 
an  unfornuHi  mass  of  or}'ptiXHXH?i,  bacteria,  vibriones,  and  debris  of 
all  sorts.'* 

K<\srar\iing  tlu^to  organisms  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Dr.  F. 
has  at  tempt  (h1  to  di>sin\v  thorn  at  an  early  stage  of  the  fever  by  the 
use  of  the  salioyUto  of  s^via,  lie  n^^vrts  eighty-eight  cases  treated, 
during  the  tirst  thnv  davs  of  the  atTet'tion^  with  the  salicylate  of  8oda» 
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used  by  hypodeimic  injections  in  yarying  qaantities  from  three  to 
eight  grains  up  to  sixteen  or  twenty^  with  eighty-three  recoyeries^  or 
a  mortality  of  only  seyen  per  cent. 

The  author  promises  farther  accounts  of  his  researches  and  the 
results  of  his  treatment,  and  if  the  latter  should  proye  as  fayorable 
as  those  reported,  a  great  adyance  will  haye  been  made  in  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  this  formidable  disease.  Salicylate  of  soda  can 
be  giyen  by  the  stomach  in  free  quantities  with  safety,  and  this  mode 
of  administration  may  be  found  proper  to  be  combined  with  hypoder- 
mic injections. 

ERYSIPELAS.— Erysipelatous  FisyER. 

Erysipelas  is  sometimes  a  primarily  local  affection,  depending  upon 
a  local  cause,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  an  epidemic  feyer,  dependent 
upon  a  cause  which  primarily  impresses  the  general  system.  As  a 
local  or  traumatic  affection,  depending  upon  wounds  or  local  injuries, 
it  belongs  to  surgery,  and  is  more  appropriately  treated  of  in  works  on 
that  branch  of  medical  science.  As  a  general  affection  with  local 
manifestations — as  a  specific  fever — it  belongs  to  medicine,  and  as 
such  it  will  be  chiefly  considered  here. 

In  the  article  on  cerebro-spinal  feyer,  erysipelas  was  mentioned  as 
a  complicating  element,  and  its  relations  to  that  affection  were  con- 
sidered. 

As  a  general  disease,  erysipelas  may  be  defined  a  specific  infectious 
feyer,  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  a  peculiar  type  affecting  the 

skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  sometimes  the  mucous  membranes, 

.      

serous  surfaces,  and  other  deeper  tissues  and  internal  organs.  The 
feyer  is  usually  of  an  adynamic  type,  the  inflammation  has  a  tendency 
to  spread  upon  surfaces,  and  to  produce  aplastic  exudates.  It  some- 
times appears  as  an  epidemic,  prevailing  over  considerable  areas,  but 
is  more  frequently  a  local  epidemic  confined  to  particular  localities. 

When  erysipelas  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  wound  or  injury,  or 
spreads  from  a  previously  inflamed  point,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sympto- 
matic or  secondary  affection,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  traumatic 
erysipelas.  When  it  occurs  without  such  local  cause,  coming  on 
spontaneously  and  as  the  primary  affection,  it  is  said  to  be  idiopathic. 
When  occurring  in  connection  with  wounds,  it  is  sometimes  induced 
by  matter  transferred  from  a  patient  with  erysipelas,  and  applied  to 
the  wound  by  the  instruments  or  hands  of  the  surgeon  or  attendants  ; 
and  such  erysipelatous  matter  or  some  form  of  poisonous  material  ap- 
pears to  invade  a  locality,  as  a  hospital  or  a  particular  neighborhood, 
and  infect  the  wounded  and  others  through  the  air.     In  some  cases 
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this  is  not  only  infections  bnt  contagions,  particnlarly  the  phlegmo- 
nous variety,  demanding  great  care  as  to  isolation  and  the  ayoidanoe 
of  the  transferring  of  the  poison  from  the  diseased  to  the  injnred — 
to  parturient  or  puerperal  women,  to  newly  bom  children,  and  to 
others  less  susceptible  than  these  to  its  effects. 

It  not  unfrequently  occurs  "  spontaneously  "or  *'  idiopathically,'' 
that  is,  without  a  wound  or  any  abraded  surface  or  previous  disease 
in  the  patient ;  commencing  with  general  feverish  symptoms,  soon 
followed  by  the  local  inflammation,  and  evidently  produced  by  some 
influence  which  operates  upon  the  general  system.  This  influence 
sometimes  8pi*eads  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  an  epidemic  preva- 
lence of  the  disease,  and  to  manifest  the  character  of  a  specific  in- 
fectious fever. 

But  from  whatever  cause  induced,  whether  it  be  a  local  disease,  as 
Hebra  believes  it  always  is,  or  whether  it  is  sometimes  a  general  dis- 
ease or  a  specific  fever,  as  it  certainly  seems  to  be ;  whether  a  specific 
poison  produces  it,  or  it  occurs  from  some  general  condition  of  the 
system  tending  to  such  morbid  action  ;  under  whatever  circumstances 
appearing,  it  presents  certain  peculiar  characteristics  which  require 
description,  and  demand  the  attention  of  the  physician  as  well  as  the 
surgeon  and  accoucheur. 

The  earliest  local  change  consists  in  a  circumscribed  blush  or 
congestive  redness,  soon  followed  by  inflammatory  effusions  (serum, 
lymph,  and  corpuscles)  in  the  substance  of  the  skin  and  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue.  This  hypenemia  and  effusion  give  rise  to  swelling ; 
this  swelling  extends  by  continuity,  generally  with  a  clearly  defined 
margin,  though  sometimes  it  shades  off  into  the  healthy  skin.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  surface,  it  may 
be  glossy  and  shiny,  or  the  markings  may  be  exaggerated.  The  exten- 
sion varies  in  rapidity,  it  is  generally  gradual,  often  less  than  an  inch 
in  twenty-four  hours,  though  sometimes  more  rapid,  and  occasion- 
ally it  breaks  out  on  distant  points  from  time  to  time,  when  it  is  called 
"erratic."  As  it  gradually  extends,  the  parts  first  affected  begin  to 
fade,  resolution  and  desquamation  following,  and,  in  some  instances, 
a  large  portion  of  the  body  is  thus  traversed. 

The  depth  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation  vary  in  different 
cases,  and  the  exudates  may  be  more  or  less  abundant,  sometimes  pro- 
ducing an  oedematous  swelling,  and  at  others  free  suppuration  taking 
place ;  but  when  thus  effused,  the  pus,  not  being  confined  by  plastic 
exudates  in  a  distinct  cavitv  or  well-defined  abscess,  is  infiltrated  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  producing  what  is  called  ''boggy  "  swelling,  and  is 
apt,  under  fasciae  or  in  loose  textures,  to  extend  to  considerable  dis- 
tances from  its  original  seat.     Sometimes,  especially  about  the  eyelids 
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and  other  parts  of  the  face  and  head^  the  pus  is  found  collected  in 
more  distinct  abscesses. 

In  other  cases  sloughing  of  connectiye  tissue  and  of  other  stinict- 
nres  take  place^  and  more  or  less  wide-spread  destruction  results.  In 
one  case  under  observation,  sloughing  of  one  parotid  gland  occurred, 
with  recovery  and  a  permanent  deep  cavity  behind  the  angle  and 
ramus  of  the  jaw.  Sometimes  serous  and  corpuscular,  and  occasion- 
ally purulent,  exudates  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  and 
under  the  cuticle,  constituting  vesicles,  bullae,  or  pustules ;  and  the 
disease  with  these  appearances  is  called  E.  vesiculosum,  E.  bullosura, 
E.  pustulosum,  or,  when  the  exudate  dries  down  into  scabs,  E.  cnis- 
tosum,  according  to  the  condition  and  appearance  presented.  Bullae 
containing  sanious  fluid,  when  superficial  gangrene  and  subcutaneous 
sloughing  occur,  are  often  present,  and  sometimes  when  the  lesions 
are  not  so  severe. 

But  erysipelas  is  not  confined  to  the  skin  and  tissues  near  it.  It 
may  extend  to  mucous  or  serous  membranes,  or,  in  fact,  during  an 
epidemic  of  the  disease,  internal  parts  may  be  the  only  seat  of  an 
inflammation  unequivocally  erysipelatous  in  character.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  larynx,  bronchi,  or  of  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, and  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  serous  membranes 
as  well — the  pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  and  meninges  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord — may  be  either  the  primary  or  secondary  seat  of 
this  peculiar  kind  of  inflammation.  Sometimes  a  cutaneous  and  an 
internal  erysipelas  are  present  at  the  same  time,  but  they  are  not  apt 
to  rage  with  equal  severity,  one  or  the  other  generally  yielding  to  the 
counter-irritating  effects  of  its  apparently  opposing  condition: 

In  erysipelas  the  veins,  and  especially  the  lymphatics,  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  become  affected.  Red  lines  are  frequently  seen  in  their 
course,  their  glands  are  likely  to  be  swollen  and  tender  ;  and  some 
authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  primary  seat  of  the  inflammation 
is  in  the  lymphatic  system. 

Phlebitis,  with  suppuration  around  and  within  the  veins,  occa- 
sionally takes  place,  and  embolism  and  pyaemia  may  follow. 

Some  persons  are  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  cutaneous  erysipe- 
las ;  and  in  these  it  is  sometimes  very  superficial,  shading  off  into  a 
mere  congestive  blush  or  merging  into  an  erythema. 

In  the  early  stage  of  erysipelas  the  blood  contains  an  excess  of 
fibrino  and  of  white  corpuscles,  and  later,  as  the  disease  continues, 
the  blood  tends  to  assume  the  appearance  found  in  other  low  forms 
of  fever.  "  Post  mortem  it  is  generally  found  dark  and  fluid,  or 
pitchy,  with  little  tendency  to  coagulate  and  still  less  to  the  separa- 
tion of  flbrine."    As  is  so  common  in  low  specific  fevers,  the  internal 
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organs  are  generally  aoft,  ond  tbe  liver,  kidneys,  longs,  sod  tispecially 
tbe  spleen,  are  congested.  Decided  parenchymiitous  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  otber  organs  is  sometimea  found.  Tiic  geneml  eymp- 
toms  and  progress  of  the  disease  vary  much  accordiug  to  the  loculitj 
of  the  iDflummatiou  and  the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  some  of  it« 
epidemic  forma  it  asaumea  a  malignancy  which  few  other  diseases 
possess.  In  other  cases  it  is  comparatively  mild  and  devoid  of 
danger.  Wheu  it  uffects  intercial  organs  it  is  always  fraught  with 
much  danger  from  its  great  tendency  bo  spread  over  large  surfaces, 
and  its  course  is  often  rupid  toward  a  fatal  lermiuation. 

In  idiopathic  erysijicljia  the  local  phenomeiin  are  generally  pre- 
ceded for  several  hours,  or  for  two  or  three  days,  with  feverish  symp- 
toms, such  OS  morbid  sensations,  loss  of  appetite,  general  pains,  rigors, 
and  increase  of  temperature.  The  disease  iu  such  cases  cannot  be 
entirely  local — there  muat  be  some  gcncnd  morbid  condition  mani- 
festcd  by  general  symptoms  finally  resulting  in  tbe  local  phenomemi. 
In  orditiury  sponidic  coses  the  most  frequent  point  of  attack  is  some 
part  of  the  face,  particularly  the  bridge  of  tbe  nose  and  adjoining 
regions,  A  blush  of  redness  is  geen,  soon  followed  by  obrioua  swell- 
ing, and  accompanied  by  beat,  tingling^  and  k'ndenie.'w,  aud  by  an 
increase  of  tbe  general  temperature.  There  are  headache,  gcncm) 
pains,  sometimes  rigorii,  dryness  of  skin,  increased  frequency  of  pnlsc> 
furring  of  tongue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  higb-colored  urine,  etc, 
the  ordinary  pbonomona  of  a  febrile  movement.  If  the  caae  be  mild 
tbe  inflammation  may  extend  only  over  a  part  of  the  foop,  niid  con- 
valeecence  may  soon  occur.  If  tbe  inflammation  continues  (a  spread 
and  increases  in  severity,  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid  and  often 
feeble,  tlie  tongue  more  thickly  coated  and  dry,  and  more  or  less 
delirium  is  apt  to  come  on.  The  local  disease  may  spread  over  tbe 
face  and  scalp  and  extend  down  u|h*u  the  chest.  Low  typhoidal 
symptoms  are  apt  now  to  supervene,  delirium  becoming  more  marked, 
tbe  sleep  more  heavy  and  comatose,  but  fitful  and  disturbed.  Some- 
times a  diarrhffia  with  involuntary  di.schargea  comes  on  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  from  six  to  tvn  days  improvement  generally  begin*,  the 
inflammation  has  already  subsided  at  the  point  where  it.  comnifnced, 
it  ceases  to  extend,  and  convalescence  in  a  few  days  is  etstablished. 
In  other  cases  the  inflammation  may  have  alTected  deeper  parts,  mar 
linger  in  its  original  scat,  suppuration  may  occur,  especially  about 
the  eyes  and  in  the  lids,  which  have  been  cloeeil  by  the  swelling;  or 
the  disease  may  oontinnc  to  spread  down  tbe  neck  and  npon  the 
trunk,  with  more  distinctly  (vplioid  symptoms  well  marked,  snch  as 
great  prostration,  low  mutteriup  delirium — Ibougb  gnroetime«  more 
violent — a  dij  dark  tongue,  and  want  of  control  over  the  eractutiotu; 
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and  as  the  condition  becomes  still  worse,  the  temperature  may  rise 
still  higher,  the  skin  may  be  bathed  in  sweat,  the  pulse  rapid,  weak, 
and  perhaps  irregular,  and  soon  nearly  imperceptible,  the  respiration 
quick,  superficial,  and  noisy  ;  the  delirium  is  succeeded  by  coma,  and 
death  soon  follows.  Sometimes,  however,  from  very  low  conditions 
the  patient  rallies,  and  convalescence,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  is  at 
length  established. 

In  this  erysipelatous,  as  in  other  fevers,  the  temperature  is  always 
above  the  normal,  with  the  usual  evening  exacerbations,  but  it  seldom 
rises  above  106°  P.  When  the  inflammatory  condition  extends  to  any 
of  the  internal  parts  already  mentioned,  it  is  indicated  by  appropriate 
symptoms,  and  of  course  adds  greatly  to  the  danger.  When  it  in- 
volves the  throat,  oedema  of  the  glottis  is  very  liable  to  occur,  and 
death  by  suffocation  may  be  sudden  and  unexpected.  When  the 
membranes  both  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  involved,  the  phe- 
nomena of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  occur ;  if  those  of  the  brain 
alone  are  implicated,  there  will  be  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  menin- 
gitis; if  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  membranes  of  the 
cord,  there  will  be  the  corresponding  symptoms  of  spinal  meningitis ; 
and  when  other  internal  parts  are  affected,  corresponding  symptoms 
will  be  manifested. 

When  the  local  disease  is  confined  to  the  cutis,  it  is  called  simple 
erysipelas;  when  it  affects  largely  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  it  is 
called  phlegmonous  erysipelas;  and  the  terms  cedemataus,  suppu- 
rative,  and  gangrenous,  are  applied  to  the  corresponding  conditions 
designated.  These  are  not  distinct  forms  of  the  disease,  as  they  run 
into  each  other  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  the  general  type 
it  assumes,  the  previous  condition  of  the  system,  and  other  circum- 
stances. 

Prognosis. — When  internal  organs  are  involved,  the  prognosis 
is  always  very  grave  ;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  external 
or  cutaneous  erjrsipelas,  under  proper  hygienic  conditions,  and  with 
proper  treatment,  recovery  takes  place.  The  phlegmonous  and  gan- 
grenous forms  are  much  more  formidable  than  the  simple. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  in  a  fully  developed 
case  ;  but  in  its  earlier  stages  and  milder  forms  it  may  be  confounded 
with  erythema  and  urticaria,  with  the  early  stage  of  carbuncle,  and 
with  simple,  diffuse,  and  superficial  inflammation ;  and  in  its  epi- 
demic and  internal  forms  with  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  with  which 
sometimes  it  has  some  close  relations,  and  with  simple  inflammation 
of  various  internal  organs.  The  disease  may  commence  in  the  throat, 
when  it  may  be  confounded  with  tonsilitis,  pharyngitis,  diphtheria, 
stomatitis,  etc. 
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Its  external  forms  are  to  be  distingnished  by  its  progressive  spread, 
by  the  infiltration  and  swelling  of  the  skin  presenting  a  well-defined 
margin,  while  the  redness  shades  off  into  the  healthy  skin ;  and  by 
the  snbsidence  of  the  inflammation  in  a  particular  part,  after  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  though  it  may  be  extending  at  its  margins. 
A  careful  comparison  of  its  phenomena  with  those  of  the  other  dis- 
eases which  it  resembles  will  serve  to  distinguish  it. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  of  erysipelas  is  suggested  by  what 
has  been  stated  of  its  causation  and  mode  of  occurrence.  Isolation, 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  disinfection,  etc.,  will  be  required  as  in  other 
infectious  diseases.  It  is  frequent  in  hospitals  under  bad  hygienic  con- 
ditions,  and  is  greatly  influenced,  especially  in  its  traumatic  forms,  by 
imperfect  sewerage  and  all  sources  of  filth.  There  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  it  and  some  forms  of  puerperal  metritis,  peritonitis,  phlebitis, 
and  lymphadenitis  ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
matter,  in  however  intangible  a  form,  be  convejred  by  the  hands,  the 
clothing,  or  the  hair  of  the  accoucheur,  to  the  parturient  or  puer- 
peral woman.  When  erysipelas  is  prevailing  epidemically,  puerperal 
women  are  exceedingly  liable  to  the  affections  above  indicated,  and 
very  severe  and  fatal  forms  of  these  affections  are  likely  to  occur,  and 
therefore  the  most  careful  preventive  precautions  should  be  observed. 

The  curative  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  divided  into  local  and 
general. 

For  abating  the  severity  of  the  local  inflammation  and  arresting 
its  spread,  a  variety  of  applications  have  been  strongly  recommended 
and  extensively  used.  For  stopping  the  spread  of  the  disease,  nitrate 
of  silver,  applied  in  substance  by  the  stick,  or  in  strong  solution  at 
the  margin  of  the  inflamed  surface,  covering  a  band  of  the  diseased 
and  healthy  skin,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  and  of  sufficient  strength 
to  cauterize  several  lines  of  surface,  has  long  been  a  favorite  mode  of 
treatment.  Another  method  has  been  the  application  of  a  blister  of 
cantharides  over  a  similar  surface.  Still  another,  similarly  but  more 
extensively  applied  over  the  whole  inflamed  surface,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  on  the  sound  skin,  is  the  tinct.  of  iodine  ;  and  still  another,  with 
the  same  object,  is  a  strong  solution  of  bromine.  This  latter  article 
was  used  in  some  of  the  military  hospitals  during  our  late  civil  war, 
and  was  favorably  reported  upon  by  Dr.  M.  Goldsmith,  Surgeon  U. 
S.  Volunteers.  It  was  used  of  various  strengths,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  locality  of  the  disease.  A  continuous 
application  with  lint,  covered  by  oil  silk,  was  made  to  the  face,  of 
the  following  strength :  IJ  Bromine,  3j  ;  Bromide  Potassium,  Sss ; 
Water,  jx. — ^M. 

Much  stronger  solutions,  up  to  nearly  the  full  strength  of  the  bro- 
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mine,  in  gangrenons  cases  were  applied  by  a  swab  once  in  four  to  six 
or  eight  hoars ;  and  in  my  own  experience  these  applications  have 
seemed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  local  disease. 

Considering  erysipelas  as  a  local  affection,  these  applications  which 
make  a  strong  impression  directly  at  the  point  of  the  spreading  dis- 
ease, and  thoroughly  change  the  action  there,  would  seem  to  be 
founded  on  rational  principles,  and  it  is  found  that  they  sometimes 
quite  promptly  check  the  spread  of  the  disease.  But  erysipelas  is  cer- 
tainly not  always  an  entirely  local  affection,  and  these  articles  not 
only  often  fail  to  mitigate  the  general  symptoms,  but  also  fail  to  check 
the  local  spread  of  the  affection.  When  there  is  a  strong  general  ten- 
dency to  the  continuance  or  spread  of  the  inflammatory  process,  it 
OTerleaps  the  bounds  attempted  to  be  set  for  it,  and  in  some  cases  the 
lesions  produced  by  these  applications  seem  to  be  the  points  of  depart- 
ure for  a  more  yigoi*ous  progress. 

Solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  and  various  simi- 
lar discutient  applications  have  been  advised,  but  their  utility,  as  a 
general  practice,  is  doubtful. 

A  poultice  of  bruised  cranberries  has  a  reputation  as  a  domestic 
remedy,  and  I  have  not  unfrequently  seen  it  applied  when  it  seemed 
to  have  an  effect  in  checking  the  disease.  The  local  application  of 
tinct.  of  iron  is  frequently  used,  and  is  thought  to  be  particularly 
useful  in  some  cases. 

The  following  application  has  been  strongly  recommended  in 
hcial  erysipelas.  Carbolic  acid  and  alcohol,  iia,  one  part ;  oil  turpen- 
tine, two  parts;  tinct.  of  iodine,  one  part,  and  glycerine,  five  parts — 
the  inflamed  skin  and  its  vicinity  to  be  penciled  with  it  every  two 
hours.  It  is  said  to  produce  no  pain,  and  the  skin  next  day  is  usually 
found  pale  and  wrinkled.  The  penciled  parts  should  be  covered  by  a 
thin  layer  of  wadding.  In  many  cases  protecting  the  inflamed  sur- 
face by  sprinkling  over  it  dry  flour,  or  some  other  unirritating  powder, 
or  covering  it  with  dry  cotton  wool,  will  be  all  the  local  application 
required. 

Whenever  pus  forms,  as  it  is  so  apt  to  be  widely  diffused,  it  should 
be  immediately  evacuated  by  a  free  opening,  and  antiseptic  dressings 
may  be  of  decided  use.  Poultices  with  which  chlorine  or  carbolic 
acid  is  mingled,  or  dressings  with  carbolized  oil,  with  washes  or  in- 
jections of  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potash  may  be  indicated. 
When  great  tenderness  of  the  tissues  occurs,  and  there  is  danger  of 
gangrene  from  restriction  of  the  circulation,  free  incisions  may  be 
required. 

But  as  erysipelas,  at  least  in  many  cases,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
general  rather  than  a  strictly  local  disease,  general  remedies  should 
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not  be  neftlccted.  Aa  in  mnst  other  febrile  afTectionR,  the  irofttinenfc 
may  be  properly  commenced  by  the  adminiittruliun  of  itn  eliminative 
ciithartic,  which  will  increase  the  BocretjonH,  and  clear  the  ulimentary 
canal  of  any  irritating  materials.  After  thia,  beaidcE  administering 
Bnoh  palliative  remedies  as  particular  symptoniB  may  require,  and  nt^ 
tending  to  the  proper  admiiiiatnitlon  of  food,  and  regulating  all  other 
hygienic  conditions,  two  articles  of  the  Materia  Medics  preient 
themselves  as  claiming  particular  attention.  These  are  the  tinct. 
cblorido  of  iron  and  snlphate  of  tjuinino.  I  am  verj"  conlidont  that 
both  of  these  articles  are  capable  of  e.\erting  a  decided  influence  over 
the  course  of  crysii}ela8.  The  tinct  of  iron  baa  perhaps  the  higher 
reputation,  and  has  been  more  extensively  nscd.  In  order  that  its  full 
effeote  may  \hs  realized,  it  should  be  given  in  free  and  repeated  dose^ 
and  persevered  in  until  the  symptoms  are  controlled.  The  proper 
quantity  is  from  thirty  lo  lif(y  minima,  and  sometimes  even  a  dnichm, 
once  in  from  four  to  five  honra.  Given  in  these  dosefl  it  will  floldom 
fail  to  check  the  severity  and  sliorten  the  progress  of  tbo  disease  ;  and 
its  effects  arc  so  maiiifoat  in  many  ca^s,  as  to  have  given  the 
presfiion  to  many  that  it  acts  as  a  "specific"  in  this  affection. 
Dnring  its  use,  the  bowels  should  bo  kept  oijen,  generally  by  the  oc- 
casional administration  of  a  cathartic  or  laxative;  and  anodynes  or 
diaphorfltios,  as  occasion  may  require,  are  not  incompatible  with  its 
nsc,  Quinine  also  has  decided  effects  upon  the  fever  which 
panics  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  which  is  often  of  a  high  gntdd 
and  needs  \a>  be  controlled.  It  also  has  an  effect  upon  the  increase  u( 
leucocytes,  and  the  tendency  to  suppuration  ;  and,  in  short,  npon  tfaa 
whole  process  of  the  fever  and  the  inflammation.  In  order  to  it» 
full  beneficial  effects,  decided  closes  must  be  given,  as  from  four 
five  to  seven  or  eight  grains,  or  mure,  once  in  from  three  to  five  hoani» 
and  it  must  be  continued  at  least  until  its  antipyretic  effects  ut 
realized,  when  its  anti-inflammatory  effects  will  also  be  prodnoecL 
As  to  tbo  comparative  efficiency  of  these  two  remedies,  it  may  not  b* 
easy  to  decide.  The  quinine  is  more  efficient  in  diminishing  feverish 
heat,  quieting  tbo  circulation,  and  inducing  perspiration  ;  while  the 
tinct.  of  iron  may  operate  more  specifically  in  counteracting  tha 
poouHar  erysipelatous  inflammation,  or  possibly  in  operating  anttdo- 
tally  upon  the  poison  which  mnst  be  supposed  to  be  present,  in  monf 
cases  at  least,  as  a  cause  of  the  plienomeua. 

While  the  action  of  two  {>owerful  remedies  at  the  same  time  often 
tends  to  produce  confusion  and  loss  certain  results,  combinutioui  art 
sometimes  very  efficient,  and  there  appears  no  incompatibility,  ob«iiu- 
calIyortheraj>eutieally,  lietwoen  these  agents,  and  I  know  of  noseriont 
objections  to  their  simultaneous  administration.      In  this  pacolitf 
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form  of  inflammation  and  fever,  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these 
agents  shonid  be  resorted  to,  as  clinical  experience  may  sanction  their 
efficacy. 

Shonid  great  depression  exist,  alcohol  is  generally  advised,  and 
may  be  important  in  patients  accnstomed  to  its  use ;  yet  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  habitual,  and  especially  the  free  indulgence  in 
alcohol  renders  erysipelas  much  more  severe  and  dangerous,  and  that 
there  are  doubts  as  to  the  directly  stimulating  and  sustaining  effects 
of  this  article  in  debility  and  exhaustion.  If  used,  the  same  rules 
should  be  observed  in  its  administration  as  in  other  low  forms  of 
fever. 

Should  symptoms  of  pysemia  occur,  they  should  be  met  as  in  other 
cases,  but  no  two  agents  are  probably  more  important  in  this  con- 
dition than  the  quinine  and  iron.  When  there  is  great  suffering  and 
restlessness  from  any  cause,  anodynes  may  be  required.  Bromides 
may  be  useful  in  cerebral  excitements,  and  also  belladonna  or  atropine  ; 
and  eliminatives,  such  as  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  cholagogues,  as 
well  as  laxatives,  when  the  excretions  are  deficient,  may  be  required. 

When  internal  organs  are  attacked,  the  same  general  means  should 
be  used,  for  the  same  disease  is  to  be  contended  with  ;  but  they  may 
be  modified  to  meet  particular  conditions.  When  external  and 
internal  erysipelas  are  present  at  the  same  time,  no  direct  or  local 
efforts  should  be  made  to  suppress  the  external  affection  ;  and  when 
internal  jmrts  alone  are  involved,  external  irritation  with  sinapisms 
and  blisters  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  A  patient  after  a  severe  or  pro- 
tracted attack  of  erysipelas  is  left  debilitated  and  anaemic,  and  a  good 
diet  always,  and  tonic  medicines  often  are  indicated.  Throughout 
the  course  of  the  disease,  as  much  food  as  can  be  readily  digested  and 
appropriated  should  be  given,  and  all  the  hygienic  regulations  proper 
in  other  severe  acute  affections  should  be  observed. 


PYiEMIA  AND  SEPTIC-^MTA. 

The  word  pyaemia  literally  signifies  pus  in  the  blood  ;  and  septi- 
caemia signifies  septic  or  decomposing  or  putrefying  matter  in  that 
fluid.  The  terms,  however,  are  often  used  as  indicating  the  same 
general  condition,  viz.,  an  acute  and  severe  febrile  disorder,  due  to 
the  entrance  into  the  blood  of  certain  poisonous  materials,  or  morbid 
organic  matters,  generally  developed  in  the  system  by  inflammatory 
processes  or  necrotic  conditions.  There  is  commonly  the  production 
of  clots  or  emboli,  which  carried  to  the  minuter  vessels  block  up  the 
arterioles  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  and  produce  in  them  scattered 
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patches  of  congestion,  hemorrhage,  infarction,  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, or  gangrene. 

The  fever  is  of  a  peculiar  type,  usually  marked  by  a  sudden  access, 
ushered  in  by  a  severe  chill  or  rigor,  accompanied  or  followed  by 
decided  elevation  of  temperature  and  free  sweats.  A  remission  then 
often  occurs,  to  be  followed  in  some  hours  by  repetitions  of  the  chills 
and  sweats,  which  return  at  irregular  intervals  again  aud  again.  The 
high  temperature  and  the  sweating  are  present  at  the  same  time,  the 
tongue  becoming  dry  and  hard,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  the  bowels* 
which  are  often  irritated,  producing  a  daarrhoBa,  the  vital  powers 
often  speedily  declining,  and  death  being  the  common  result. 

This  condition  is  more  common  in  surgical  than  in  medical  cases, 
and  for  a  more  full  account  of  it  as  occurring  in  connection  with  in- 
juries and  operations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  surgery.  The 
conditions,  however,  are  numerous  which  give  rise  to  pyaemia,  and 
the  accoucheur  and  gynaecologist  often  meet  with  it,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  the  physician,  as  well  as  the  surgeon.  It  is  a  frequent  result 
of  injuries,  such  as  bums,  scalds,  bruises,  lacerations,  and  compound 
fractures,  especially  of  the  long  bones,  and  those  of  the  head  aud 
pelvis.  It  frequently  follows  surgical  operations,  especially  in  large 
hospitals,  and  under  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  where  anti- 
septic precautions  are  not  taken,  and  especially  where  large  raw  sur- 
faces are  produced,  and  where  the  bladder,  prostate,  urethra,  rectum, 
and  the  bones  or  veins  are  concerned.  It  is  also  common  after  partu- 
rition, from  the  exposure  of  the  uterine  surface  with  its  open  veins  to 
septic  matter,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal 
forms  of  pueri)eral  fever.  In  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bones, 
where  the  periosteum  is  detached  and  necrosis  occurs,  septic  or  puru- 
lent matter  is  apt  to  find  access  to  the  veins,  and  to  produce  tlijs  con- 
dition, and  in  various  specific  or  unhealthy  inflammations,  as  in 
erysipelas,  dissecting  wounds,  carbuncle,  malignant  pustule,  and  low 
forms  of  dysentery  and  other  inflammations  of  the  rectum  with  its 
abundance  of  large  veins,  pyaemia  or  septiccemia  is  liable  to  occur. 
Previous  unhealthy  conditions  predispose  to  its  idiopathic  forms  ;  and 
contagious  influences,  and  the  presence  of  bacteria,  by  exciting  septic 
changes,  are  now  reganled  as  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the 
affection.  These  may  o]>erate  on  the  vigorous  as  well  as  the  feeble. 
The  condition  spoken  of  as  **  hospitalism,"  where  large  numbers  of 
wounded  or  puerj>eral  patients  are  often  crowded  in  small  spaces, 
without  proper  air,  sj>ace  and  ventilation,  is  connected  with  and  finds 
its  expression  in  pyaemia  ;  and  under  such  conditions,  and  sometimes 
in  spacious  and  well-ventilated  institutions,  morbid  matters  afi  causes 
are  undoubtedly  transmitted  from  person  to  person.     Still,  in  many 
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instances  pysemia  originatos  de  novo,  especially  in  internal  inflamma- 
tions  and  where  there  is  no  breach  of  surface,  but  where  the  internal 
surfaces  of  veins  are  concerned,  introducing  into  the  blood  inflam- 
matory products.  In  such  cases  the  presence  of  bacteria,  or  of  spe- 
cific germinal  poisons  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  production  of  this 
affection. 

On  post-mortem  examination  the  patches  of  disease  already  referred 
tOy  especially  in  the  lungs,  where  the  blood  of  tlic  general  venous  sys- 
tem carrying  clots  and  other  morbid  matters  first  comes  into  capillary 
vessels,  are  found  in  different  stages  of  advancemetit.  They  are  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  or  larger.  These  points  are  some- 
times apoplectic — blood  effused  into  cavities — sometimes  the  blood  is 
injected  into  the  tissue  from  the  rupture  of  capillary  vessels  (hemor- 
rhagic infarction),  the  spots  being  reddish  black,  or  more  or  less 
faded  in  color ;  sometimes  they  present  the  appearance  of  lobular 
pneumonia ;  sometimes  they  are  partly  broken  down  into  a  puri- 
form  pulp,  and  at  others  there  are  distinct  abscesses  or  gangrenous 
cavities.  They  are  scattered  in  different  portions  of  the  lungs,  but 
are  most  abundant  at  the  surface,  and  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
congestion  and  oedema  of  the  general  lung  tissue,  and  occasionally 
decided  pneumonic  consolidation.  When  those  diseased  spots  come 
to  the  surface,  the  pleura  covering  them  will  be  found  congested  and 
inflaunedi  and  an  effusion  of  lymph  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  gen- 
erally observed,  and  sometimes  general  pleurisy  ensues.  Subpleural 
petechias  are  common  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
lungs,  often  presents  points  of  extravasations  of  blood  ;  and  evidences 
of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  not  unfrcquently  found.  The 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  are  also  often  found  affected  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  lungs,  the  patches  varying  in  size  and  particular 
appearances  in  consequence  of  the  different  structure  of  these  organs. 
Small  abscesses  are  common  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidneys  ;  and  in  other 
cases  less  advanced  there  are  congestive  spots,  with  intervening  i>or- 
tions  anaemic  and  paler  than  normal.  The  brain  is  not  as  commonly 
affected  with  pyaemic  changes,  but  they  are  not  unfrcquently  found, 
though  the  extravasations  are  small  in  amount,  and  genemlly  limited 
to  the  surface ;  but  patches  of  softening,  like  those  found  from 
embolism,  but  small  in  size,  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain,  and 
abscesses  of  a  larger  size  may  also  be  found.  The  meninges  may  bo 
inflamed ;  and  the  peritoneum  and  intestinal  walls  are  sometimes 
affected  like  the  pleura.  The  bones  and  joints  arc  not  unfrcquently 
affected  by  the  same  general  cause  ;  and  the  connective  tissue  and  the 
muscles,  the  eye,  the  prostate,  and  the  testes  have  also  been  found 
involved.     The  skin  is  sometimes   moderately  jaundiced,  and  occa- 
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sioiially  presents  peiechise ;  and  from  the  free  sweating  gndamiiia 
are  common. 

As  pyaemia  or  sopticsBmia  is  a  blood  poison^  the  conditions  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  vessels  containing  it  are  subjects  of  much  interest 
The  general  mass  of  the  blood,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels^  pre- 
sent no  unusual  appearances.  Occasionally  a  small  mass  of  disintegrated 
fibrino  with  some  purulent  corpuscles  embedded  in  it  has  been  found. 
The  minute  arteries  leading  to  and  distributed  in  the  secondary 
patches  already  described,  and  the  veins  involved  in  the  primary 
lesion  which  has  given  rise  to  the  mischief ,  are  found  in  a  morbid  state. 
These  small  arteries  are  always  found  filled  and  obstructed  with  coag- 
ula  or  ordinary  thrombi,  or  with  disintegrated  fibrine  and  corpuscles, 
mingled  in  some  cases  with  what  appear  to  be  groups  of  pus  cells. 

The  veins  of  the  parts  which  have  been  involved  in  the  primary 
inflammation  are  generally  found  perceptibly  diseased.  Their  pari- 
etes  are  thickened  and  indurated,  and  sometimes  perforated  by  an 
ulcerative  or  some  destructive  process ;  and  the  interior  is  occupied 
by  coagula,  which  are  generally  adherent  and  partially  decolorized* 
and  may  be  solid  throughout,  though  generally  the  centre  consists 
of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  purulent  pulp  or  fluid.  A  minute  examina* 
tion  shows  this  material  to  consist  of  disintegrated  fibrine,  or  in  some 
cases  true  pus.  Between  this  and  the  venous  walls  is  generally  a  Imjer 
of  fibrine,  and  often  a  kind  of  diaphragm  extends  across  the  vein, 
shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  vessel.  In  other  cases  this  septum 
is  wanting,  and  there  is  no  impediment  to  prevent  the  free  admixture 
of  this  broken-down  fibrine  and  pus  with  the  general  circulation. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  secondary  abscesses  were  mere 
passive  deposits  of  pus,  which  had  found  its  way  from  the  primary  seat 
of  inflammation  into  the  blood,  and  had  been  carried  by  it  to  parts 
where  it  was  discovered.  Pus,  however,  is  not  found  to  circulate  in  the 
blood  in  sufficient  quantities  to  account  for  the  abscesses  in  this  way, 
and  the  theory  of  embolism  now  prevails.  The  diseased  veins  induce 
coagulation  of  blood,  and  send  forth  mingled  fibrine  and  inflamma- 
tory corpuscles,  which  pass  on  through  the  heart  and  ultimately  plug 
up  the  small  arteries,  exciting  irritation  and  secondary  inflammation, 
which  result  in  the  changes — the  congestions,  infarctions,  suppura- 
tions, and  gangrenes— observed. 

While  this  embolism  may  account  for  the  local  conditions,  it  will 
scarcely  do  so  for  the  phenomena  of  the  pyemic  fever.  A  more  subtle 
poisonous  agent,  a  septic  material,  producing  other  changes  in  the 
blood  and  impressing  the  nerves  and  other  tissues,  is  doubtless  formed 
at  the  original  seat  of  disease,  and  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
probably  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  as  well.     According  to  Virchow, 
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py»mia  is  a  twofold  disease,  embracing  the  phenomena  due  to 
embolism  and  those  dne  to  a  more  subtle  poison.  He  thinks  they 
maj  exist  independent  of  each  other,  and  to  the  latter  gronp  of  phe- 
nomena he  applies  the  term  '^  Septicaemia."  This  yiew  seems  con- 
firmed by  what  he  alleged  to  be  the  fact,  that  patients  die  with  symp- 
toms of  pysemia  or  septicsemia,  when  no  evidences  of  embolism  can  bo 
found — ^nothing  being  observed  post  mortem  but  congestions  of  some 
internal  organs,  and  some  slight  extravasations  of  blood  beneath 
serous  sur&oes,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  rapid  decomposition. 
Bacteria  are  found  in  the  blood  of  such  subjects,  and  though  found 
in  others  where  no  py«mio  symptoms  occur,  yet  they  are  believed  to 
have  much  to  do  in  the  production  of  this  form  of  disease. 

From  all  the  facts  at  present  known,  pyaemia,  or  septicaemia,  is 
produced  by  the  passage  into  the  blood,  through  diseased  vessels, 
veins,  and  probably  lymphatics,  of  morbid  and  usually  septic  prod- 
ucts, partly  solid  and  partly  fluid,  having  special  properties  derived 
from  the  local  disease  where  they  originate.  The  presence  of  these 
matters  usually  causes  more  or  less  coagulation  of  blood  and  obstruc- 
tion of  certain  small  arteries,  inducing  the  local  lesions  in  the  lungs 
and  elsewhere  so  commonly  observed,  and  at  the  same  time  specific 
poisonous  properties  are  communicated  to  the  blood,  and  morbid 
impressions  are  made  upon  the  nervous  and  other  tissues,  inducing 
the  characteristic  form  of  fever  called  pyaemic,  or,  more  properly, 
septicaemic.  M.  Ou^rin  suggests  the  term  Pyohsemia,  and  contends 
for  the  superiority  of  the  doctrine  of  miasms  and  ferment  organisms  as 
the  cause  of  the  affection ;  and  states  that  the  discovery  by  Pasteur  of 
the  figure  of  8  microbion  in  the  blood  tends  to  sustain  the  strictly 
septio  theory. 

The  symptoms  and  progress  of  this  affection  have  already  been 
briefly  sketched  as  it  occurs  in  its  ordinary  acute  and  rapid  form. 

There  arc,  however,  different  degrees  of  severity,  depending,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  different  amounts  of  the  poison  absorbed,  and  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  of  that  poison  ;  and  the  effects  are  more  or 
lees  modified  by  the  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  and  power  of 
endurance  of  the  system. 

From  the  local  lesions  various  symptoms  arise.  From  those  of  the 
lungs,  pain,  cough,  dyspnoea,  sometimes  expectoration,  and  certain 
physical  signs  are  produced.  From  those  of  the  liver,  pain,  tender- 
ness, often  a  moderate  jaundiced  condition,  etc. 

From  those  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
often,  especially  in  septicasmic  cases,  diarrhoea,  are  induced.  The 
lasions  of  other  parts  may  present  their  appropriate  symptoms.  The 
characteristio  mingling  of  chills,  fsfer,  and  sweats  may  take  on  more 
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or  leae  active  forms,  sometimes  becoming  BabuCute  or  oven  cliponio, 
and  aaauming  tlie  cboracter  of  hectic  fever.  Abacessca  may  fonB< 
about  the  joiuts  or  elsewhere,  and  the  patients  may  struggle  tbrougli 
or  Ruccnmb  to  a  longer  course  of  this  irritating  and  debilitating  di»* 
eaec.  In  the  acute  cases  the  rigors  may  possibly  be  absent,  though': 
commonly  present  und  charact*riBtic,  aud  rhey  vary  in  frequency  and' 
oontinuancc,  are  sometimes  repeated  at  short  inter^'als,  and  at  otbrii 
only  ouee  or  twice  a  day,  and  often  cease  after  the  first  few  i3ay& 
The  aeeompanying  fever  fluctuates,  oflen  with  great  rapidity,  tb^ 
temperature  speedily  rising  to  104"  or  107°,  or  even  more,  and  0«v 
caeionally  falling  to  a  littlo  uhovo  the  normal.  In  other  cases  th» 
temperature  varies  but  little,  naintaining  a  constant  high  standard. 
Death  may  bo  preceded  by  a  condition  of  collapse,  with  low  t«mpePBi- 
ture,  or  the  temperature  may  continue  high  ;  and  sweating,  which  hU' 
alternated  with  drvness  of  the  skin  throughout  the  progress  of  tho 
case,  usually  attends,  in  a  colliquative  form,  the  last  stage.  The 
piratioQ  ia  commonly  rapid,  independent  of  tho  local  lesion  of  tha, 
lungs,  often  reaching  from  forty  to  aixly  in  the  minute. 

The  feebleness  of  thepulso  is  a  marked  condition,  and  its  rapidity, 
especially  on  exertion,  is  generally  greaL  As  the  disease  progresees  ib 
often  rises  to  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  t>isty  per 
minute,  and  may  become  almost  too  fast  to  bo  counted. 

Tho  jaundiced  condition,  so  often  present,  does  not  always  depend- 
upon  tho  pyasmie  deiweits  in  tho  liver,  but,  as  observed  by  Frerich, 
whose  authority  ia  so  high  upon  every  subject  pertaining  to  rhe  li\«r, 
"  the  janndic*  here  appears  to  bo  the  result  of  an  impaired  consum|>- 
ticn  of  bile  in  tho  blood,  arising  from  an  abuoruml  condition  of  tlie 
mctauiorphic  procesEea  which  go  on  in  that  fluid."  . 

As  destructive  metamorphosis  proceeds  rapidly,  urea  ia  larg«lj 
increased,  and  the  urine  sometimes  contains  a  small  qua&tity  <^ 
albumen. 

The  nervons  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  typbnSi 
and  other  specific  fevers,  and  need  not  be  specially  ennmcrated. 

Frognosia. — The  prognosis,  as  already  intimated,  is  exceedingly. 
unfavorable  ;  though  recovery  sometimes  takes  place  after  the  oocop^ 
renco  of  very  severe  symptoms  j  and  of  course  more  fretiuontly  whore 
the  symptoms  are  mild. 

Diagnosis. — Tho  diagnosis  ia  not  difficult  where  the  discoso  oiV' 
cure  ill  connccliim  wilh  injuries,  surgic-ul  operations,  or  the  puerperal 
state.  When  it  occurs  in  connection  with  erysipelaa,  carbundc^ 
dysentery,  internal  inflammations  and  suppurations,  where  its  symjvi 
toms  resemble  and  are  mingled  with  those  proper  to  these  diseased'! 
conditions,  there  may  be  more  difficulty  in  distiuguiahing  it. 
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The  special  diseases  for  which  pyaemia  is  more  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken are^  typhus^  typhoid,  and  severe  malarial  fevers  ;  internal  acute 
inflammations  of  the  lungs,  livery  and  urinary  organs ;  and  acute 
rheumatism.  A  careful  comparison  of  phenomena  will  in  many 
cases  be  required.  When  pyaemia  is  suspected,  a  careful  local  ex- 
amination for  the  discovery  of  some  point  of  suppuration  should  be 
made. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately  medicines  have  but  little  control 
over  the  established  and  more  severe  cases  of  pyaemia,  and  hence  its 
prophylactic  management  becomes  the  more  important.  In  surgical 
and  obstetrical  practice,  especially  in  hospitals,  preventive  measures 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Though  the  condition  often  occurs 
spontaueously  from  the  absorption  of  morbid  inflammatory  matters, 
yet  when  pyaemia  or  erysipelas,  however  originating,  appears  among 
numbers  of  patients,  there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  its  spread, 
and  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  that  result. 

Isolation,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  disinfection,  extra  care  not  to 
allow  matters  to  be  conveyed  from  one  patient  to  another,  are  essential. 
The  great  benefit  of  Lister's  method  is  now  generally  acknowledged. 

Great  care  in  the  management  of  the  original  seat  of  the  disease 
leading  to  pyaemia  will  be  important.  Collections  of  matter  should, 
if  possible,  be  evacuated,  foul  abscesses  cleansed,  antiseptic  injec- 
tions and  washes  often  used,  and  every  possible  means  employed  to 
prevent  absorption  of  septic  matters. 

The  indications  for  curative  treatment  are  to  eliminate  the  mor- 
bid matters  from  the  blood  and  system  ;  to  prevent  septic  changes 
there,  and,  if  this  be  impracticable,  to  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  en- 
able the  patient  to  endure  the  disease. 

The  free  sweating  so  likely  to  occur,  while  it  suggests  the  possi- 
bQity  of  the  elimination  of  poisonous  materials  by  the  skin,  seems  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  diaphoretics  ;  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  diarrhoea  affords  similar  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  bowels  and 
the  use  of  cathartics.  But  when  the  skin  and  bowels  are  not  active, 
eliminative  diaphoretics  and  cathartics,  as  the  strength  will  bear, 
would  seem  to  be  indicated,  with  the  hope  of  relieving  the  blood  of 
some  of  its  poisonous  elements. 

The  kidneys  also  might  bo  gently  excited  to  an  increass  of  their 
function.  For  the  prevention  of  septic  changes,  various  antiseptic 
agents  have  been  recommended.  Among  these  the  sulphites  have 
most  reputation,  or  at  least  have  been  most  strongly  recommended, 
particularly  by  Prof.  Polli,  of  Milan.  They  have  often  been  tried, 
.  but  generally  have  failed  to  arrest  the  disease  or  save  the  life  of  the 
patient 
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Quinine  as  an  antiseptic  and  an  antipyretic  agent  has  been  sug- 
gested and  tried,  and  is  the  agent  most  relied  upon,  and  most  fre- 
quently given.  It  may  be  given  in  antipyretic  doses  when  the  ferer 
is  high,  and  in  smaller  doses  when  its  tonic  and  sustaining  effects  are 
required.  It  perhaps  affords  as  much  prospect  of  beneficial  results  as 
atiy  other  agent ;  but  it,  too,  has  generally  been  found  unavailing. 
The  tinct.  of  iron  has  had  no  better  results,  and,  in  fact,  all  curative 
treatment  has  been  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  The  special  symp- 
toms that  may  arise  during  the  progress  of  a  case  may  be  palliated, 
especially  may  anodynes  be  given  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  rest, 
and  these,  with  other  soothing  and  sustaining  measures,  such  as  the 
particular  pathological  conditions  and  the  symptoms  suggest,  may  be 
of  service  not  only  in  diminishing  suffering,  but  possibly,  in  some 
cases,  in  enabliiig  the  patient  to  survive  the  disease. 

Attention  to  all  hygienic  measures  will,  of  course,  be  required, 
and  the  most  easily  digested  and  nourishing  food  should  be  given  in 
OS  free  quantities  as  the  sfcomach  can  bear  and  the  system  appropriate. 
In  the  great  depression  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  disease,  alco- 
holics are  generally  advised  and  given.  Their  efficacy  as  sustaining 
agents  is  doubtful ;  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bristowe, 
as  expressed  in  his  ai*ticle  on  this  subject  in  Reynolds'  System  of 
Medicine,  that  the  practice  of  "pouring  in,'*  as  it  is  called,  lately 
fashionable  with  some  practitioners,  should  be  condemned. 

Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  pysemic  symptoms  occur,  with  the 
circumscribed  spots  in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere,  not  only  without  any 
external  wound  but  without  any  primary  suppuration  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  This  may  arise  from  morbid  changes  in  the  blood — large 
numbers  of  leucocytes  being  produced,  and  other  materials  causing 
emboli,  infarction,  suppuration,  etc.  A  few  such  cases  I  have  seen  ; 
one  in  which  the  characteristic  conditions  were  found  in  the  lungs 
post  mortem,  but  where  a  diligent  search  failed  to  discover  any  more 
primar}^  inflammation.  The  treatment  in  such  cases  will  not  materi- 
ally vary  from  that  of  other  cases  where  there  is  the  more  common 
primary  suppurative  condition. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  James  Paget  (now  Sir  James),  called  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  a  form  of  pysemic  blood  poisoning  less 
violent  in  its  symptoms  and  less  rapid  in  its  course  than  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  disease  which  have  been  described.  There  are,  however, 
collections  of  pus  in  the  acute  cases,  often  widely  dispersed,  and  those 
ccmditions  arc  often  accompanied  by  rigors,  profuse  sweating,  inflam- 
mation of  veins  and  joints.  It  extends,  with  abatements  and  relapses, 
for  many  weeks  or  months,  and  at  length  becomes  so  mild  a&  to  affect 
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the  health  bnt  littlo^  and  scaccely  at  all  threatens  life.  The  local 
endencee  of  this  state  are  more  common  in  the  limbs  than  in  internal 
organs^  but  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  veins  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease. 

A  somewhat  similar  condition  occurs  in  some  cases  after  fcyers, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  the  ''  relic  "  of  the  fever.  In  some  cases  no  local 
lesion  producing  suppuration  as  a  primary  state  is  found,  and  in  these, 
as  well  as  in  the  acute  cases^  leucocytes  are  multiplied  in  the  blood, 
asd  may  there  be  transformed  into  pus,  and  deposited  with  results 
not  as  severe  and  fatal  as  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease,  but 
still  often  producing  serious  consequences. 


Glanders  and  hydrophobia,  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  are  placed 
by  some  authors  among  the  specific  infectious  fevers,  but  as  they  are 
treated  of  in  works  on  surgery  they  are  omitted  here.  Dysentery, 
though  in  some  of  its  forms  it  is  a  specific  fever,  at  other  times  is  a 
local  affection^  and  as  its  chief  phenomena  are  local,  it  will  be  dealt 
with  in  connection  with  other  intestinal  diseases. 

Elephantiasis  Grsecorum  is  placed  by  Bpstowc  among  the  affections 
we  have  been  considering,  but  as  it  has  been  placed  among  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  is  treated  of  in  surgical  works,  it  will  be  omitted  in  this 
place. 

Before  treating  of  diseases  of  particular  organs  and  systems,  there 
are  several  other  general  affections  involving  the  whole  organism,  but 
not  coming  under  the  nead  of  infectious  fevers,  or  at  least  being  dif- 
ferent in  many  of  their  features  from  those  which  have  been  discussed, 
and  these  will  now  claim  attention.  They  are  produced  not  by 
poisonous  material  taken  in  from  without,  but  by  conditions  existing 
within  the  body. 

SCORBUTUS.— Scurvy. 

This  is  a  condition  of  general  malnutrition,  produced  by  defi- 
cient or  improper  alimentation,  especially  by  the  absence  of  fi*esh 
vegetables  and  organic  acids  in  the  food.  The  disease  is  marked  by  a 
dull  leaden  pallor  of  the  skin  ;  great  bodily  and  mental  weakness ; 
difficulty  of  breathing  on  even  slight  exertion,  without  physical  signs 
to  account  for  it ;  oozing  of  a  bloody  fluid  into  various  tissues,  pre- 
senting petechias  and  ecchymosed-looking  spots  upon  the  skin ;  gener- 
ally a  spongy,  swollen,  and  livid  state  of  tlio  gums,  with  a  disposition 
to  bleed  on  the  slightest  irritation,  and  often  with  an  offensive  odor 
of  the  breath* 


ThU  diseuBo  is  progressiTc,  itnd  tends  to  n  slowly  fatal  reealt 
tlie  cuiteee  which  produco  it  ara  continued  ;  and  in  its  leas  tuWy  de- 
velopetl  forms  it  modifies  other  disoasea  with  which  the  patient  raaf 
be  iilfccted,  jiarticuiurly  fevcrt;  and  affections  of  the  bowels.  It  was 
formerly  very  frequi'ut  on  chipboard  on  long  voyages,  and  has  been  » 
severe  sconi^e  to  many  armies. 

Deficieney  of  food  of  any  kind  will  result  in  imperfect  nTitrition 
and  debility,  btifc  the  pfeuHar  phenomena  of  ecnrvy  do  not  appear 
when  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  has  been  sufficient,  what«Ter> 
other  privations  may  exist,  though  the  simultuneous  defloieaoj  of 
other  articles  of  food,  eepecially  of  fresh  meat,  aggrnTates  the  cnndi- 
Lious,  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  direct  effect 
of  a  salt-meat  diet,  and  though  the  disease  is  more  spcodiiy  and 
eeverely  developed  when  persons  aro  confined  to  Euch  articles  of  tliol, 
yet  it  has  frequently  appeared  when  fresh  meat  was  used,  but  vhen 
frwh  vegetahlcs  were  not  provided.  When  salted  meat  apjioars  to 
produce  or  aggravate  scurry,  it  is  rather  from  the  deficient  nntriment 
in  the  meat  than  from  any  positive  cifect  of  that  kind  of  food  ;  aa 
persona  have  often  been  known  to  have  the  disease  who  for  muny" 
weeks  before  had  lived  on  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Buzzard,  that  "  thore  is  no  case  on  record  erf 
BCiirvy  occnrring  in  a  person  who  has  been  adequately  supplied  with 
fresh  succulent  vegetables  of  good  quality;  and  that  persons  liring 
upon  salt  meat  may  be  prevented  from  having  the  scurvy  by  the  rega-  ■ 
lar  administration  of  fresh  vegetables  or  the  jnicc  of  lemons." 

The  causes  of  reurvy  are  irell  deSned,  and  admit  of  no  doubt.  ' 
The  leading   phenomena  have   been  briefly  stated.     More   or  lees 
variation,  however,  occurs  in  different  cases  in  the  symptoms  and 
course  of  the  disease.     Among  the  earliest  symptoms  are  a  pale,  sal-  ' 
low,  or  greenish  tint  of  the  skin,  an  aversion  to  exertion,  and  ■  lirt- 
lessness  of  mind,  an  indifference  to  health  as  well  as  to  other  things. 
There  are  likely  to  bo  pains  about  the  limbs  and  back,  but  the  appe- 
tite may  atill  remain  goi>d.  though  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  cunsti-  ' 
pated,     Tliero  is  no  fever;  and  sleep,  thongh  sometimes  dreamy,  is  ■ 
not  interrupted,     Oradnally  petechia;  make  their  appearance,  usually 
firet  upon  tlie  legs  and  thighs,  in  small  reddish-brown  points,  which 
in  time  nin  together  and  form  irregular  bniised-Iooking  patches,  bnl 
not  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  skin.     In  some  cases  the  eyes  and 
their  surroundings  are  at  this  stage  the  only  parts  which  present 
marked  evidence  of  the  disease.     The  integument  of  the  lids  and 
parts  about  may  be  puffed  up  into  a  bmised-looking  swelling,  and  the 
sclerotic  coat  may  present  a  swollen  condition  with  brilliant  rednem, 
but  without  pain  or  a  discharge,    A  pnSy  swelling,  deeper 
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skin,  especially  about  the  popliteal  spaces  and  corresponding  parts 
about  the  elbows,  often  occurs.  Sooner  or  later,  and  often  at  the 
game  time  with  the  early  appearance  of  other  phenomena,  the  gums 
are  changed — sometimes  at  first  becoming  pale  and  contracted,  they 
are  afterward  swollen  and  encsoach  upon  the  teeth,  presenting  a  livid, 
spongy,  and  hemorrhagic  appearance.  They  are  not  tender  to  the 
touch,  but  bleed — generally  slightly,  but  sometimes  freely — on  being 
irritated.  The  teeth  are  likely  to  be  loosened  and  may  drop  out ; 
and,  in  severe  and  protracted  cases,  there  is  a  tendency  to  superficial 
ulcerations  and  sloughings  from  slight  injuries  of  the  surface,  espe- 
cially where  the  puffy  swellings  are  situated. 

The  anaemia  progresses,  the  heart  becomes  weak,  dyspnoea  on  the 
slightest  exertion  is  great,  and  fits  of  syncope  may  come  on  with 
danger  to  life.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  the  appetite 
is  apt  to  fail,  diarrhoea  to  come  on,  with  offensive  bloody  stools,  dis- 
turbance of  vision,  ringing  in  the  ears,  vertigo,  want  of  sleep,  and 
rarely  delirium. 

In  some  cases  thoracic  complications  arise,  such  as  congestion  of 
tiie  lungs,  with  hemorrhages  into  their  substance,  effusions  into  the 
pleura,  bronchial  congestions,  bloody  expectorations,  often  with  an 
offensive  gangrenous  odor.  The  duration  is  uncertain,  but  it  may 
extend  over  many  weeks,  or  even  months.  Death  is  usually  due  to 
failure  of  the  heart's  action,  either  by  syncope  or  asthenia,  and  may 
be  hastened  by  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Post  mortem  there  is  a  tendency  to  rapid 
decomposition ;  and  extravasations  of  blood  and  other  exudates  from  it 
are  found  not  only  in  external  parts  but.  in  internal  organs,  in  the 
lung  substance,  beneath  the  plcui*a,  in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and 
under  the  pericardium,  in  the  intestinal  parietes,  and  beneath  the 
peritoneum ;  and  bloody  effusions  are  often  observed  in  the  serous 
cavities.  The  swellings,  particularly  about  the  joints,  are  not  en- 
tirely produced  by  the  effusions  of  blood,  but  aro  found  to  consist  of 
fibrinous  exudates,  which  become  consolidated  into  more  or  less  plastic 
material.  The  blood  contains  an  excess  of  fibrine,  but  a  deficiency 
in  the.  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  is  of  abnormally  low  specific 
gravity. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  in  the  prevailing  disease  as  on  ship- 
board, among  illy  fed  troops,  etc.,  is  not  difficult.  In  isolated  cases 
and  in  the  early  stage,  and  even  in  advanced  conditions,  it  may  not 
be  readily  recognized.  Where  there  is  any  suspicion  of  the  disease, 
inquiry  into  the  diet  should  be  minutely  made  ;  and  with  this  aid,  a 
careful  observation  of  the  symptoms  described  can  scarcely  fail  to 
result  in  correct  conclusioQS* 
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There  has  been  much  specniation  as  to  the  special  elements  in 
fresh  yegeiablesy  the  absence  of  which  resalts  in  scarry  ;  and  also  as 
to  the  intimate  changes  which  take  place  in  the  blood  and  tissnes  in 
this  disease  which  are  the  immediate  cauees  of  the  phenomena.  No 
satisfactory  conclusions  have  been  anived  at,  and  we  need  not  be 
detained  by  an  account  of  the  theories  which  have  been  suggested.  It 
is  true  that  the  blood  is  found  specifically  lighter  than  normal,  and 
this  would  increase  the  tendency  to  exosmosis  into  the  tissues  ;  but 
this  fact  fails  to  account  for  the  other  pathological  conditions  ob- 
served. 

Treatment. — The  essential  treatment  of  scurvy,  both  propby* 
lactic  and  curative,  consists  in  the  use  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
as  a  part  of  the  dietary,  and  in  their  absence,  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  or 
of  pure  lemon  juice  so  prepared  and  preserved  as  to  retain  its  natural 
properties.  Other  easily  assimilated  and  nourishing  food  is  also  im- 
portant, but  nothing  will  avail  in  restoring  health  without  a  supply 
of  these  needed  ingredients.  Potatoes,  onioos,  carrots,  turnips,  cab- 
bage, celery,  cresses,  lemons,  oranges,  limes,  grapes,  apples — all  green 
vQgetables  and  fruits,  are  useful,  but  lemons  and  lime  juice  are  found 
to  be  more  easily  assimilated,  and  more  speedy  in  efiteots  than  other 
substances.  The  presence  of  diarrhoea  affords  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
properly  prepared  vegetables,  and  particularly  none  to  lemonade  and 
other  forms  of  citric  acid. 

In  addition,  particular  symptoms  may  require  palliation  by  other 
and  more  strictly  medicinal  means.  The  diarrhoea,  if  severe  and  per- 
sistent, may  be  checked  with  nitrate  of  bismuth,  turpentine  emulsion, 
or  other  astringent  and  soothing  medicines.  The  gums,  when  bleed- 
ing, may  be  brushed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver,  with  washes  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  used  with  care  and  of  the  proper  strength  ;  and  for  the  offen- 
sive fetor  of  the  breath,  chlorine  solutions,  Condy's  fluid  freely  diluted, 
or  other  antiseptic  washes  may  be  used. 

When  effusions  take  place  into  the  cavities,  iodide  of  potassium 
will  be  found  nseful  in  promoting  absorption  ;  and  tonics  may  be  re- 
quired in  cases  of  great  debility.  The  specific  antiscorbutics  most  be 
persisted  in,  however,  and  with  these  and  the  other  obviously  indi- 
cated palliative  measures,  great  success  generally  results. 

In  advanced  cases  caix)  should  be  taken  to  prevent  overexertion  and 
syncope. 

Particular  rules  for  preparing  and  issuing  antiscorbutics  on  ship- 
board are  given,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  specify  in  detail. 

The  influence  that  the  scorbatic  state,  even  in  its  incipient  con- 
ditions, has  upon  other  diseases  is  important.  Fevers  occurring  in 
such  subjects  assume  a  lower  and  more  adynamic  form,  and  diseases 
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of  the  intestiiieSy  each  as  diarrhoda  and  dysentery,  are  more  obstinate 
and  protracted,  and  tend  to  the  production  of  nlceratiye  processes. 
In  the  treatment  of  such  diseases,  in  addition  to  the  measures  usually 
required  for  them,  snooulent  fruits,  lemon  juice,  etc.,  must  be  giyen 
as  they  can  be  borne. 


PURPURA. 

Purpura  is  a  term  applied  to  extravasations  of  blood  or  its  color- 
ing matter  into  the  skin,  presenting  purple-colored  spots  of  various 
sizes  and  forms ;  and  in  many  cases,  at  the  same  time,  similar  extrava- 
sations occur  in  deeper  tissues  and  in  internal  organs.  In  this  sense 
it  is  a  symptom  which  may  occur  in  connection  with  various  diseases 
or  pathological  states,  where  either  the  vessels  are  so  diseased  and 
weakened,  or  the  blood  is  so  changed  in  its  character  or  its  pressure  as 
to  escape  from  its  vessels  into  tissues,  particularly  the  tissues  of  the 
skin.  It  sometimes  thus  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  low  fevers,  consti- 
tuting the  petechisB,  vibices,  etc.,  mentioned  in  various  diseases  already 
described. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  as  we  have  seen,  in  scurvy,  small-jK)x, 
measles,  typhus,  and  occasionally  in  malarial  fevers;  and  it  is  also 
met  with  in  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and  pyaemia,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  some  liver  diseases,  in  obstructive  heart  disease,  and  in  embolism. 

Sometimes  this  purpuric  condition  occurs  without  being  a  symp- 
tom of,  or  associated  with,  any  other  disease,  and  is  the  only  pathologi- 
cal phenomenon  recognized.  It  must,  in  such  cases,  be  regarded  as  on 
idiopathic  affection,  and  as  such  has  a  series  of  phenomena  and  a  his- 
tory, not  always  the  same,  but  sufficiently  distinctive  to  entitle  it  to  a 
separate  consideration. 

The  causes  of  this  distinctive  affection  are  exceedingly  obscure. 
It  occurs  at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes,  but  is  perhaps  more  frequent 
in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  more  frequent  in  feeble,  ill-con- 
ditioned persons  under  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances,  but  it  is 
also  met  with  in  vigorous  and  healthy-looking  individuals  under  favor- 
able hygienic  conditions.  It  sometimes  returns  periodically,  at  inter- 
vals of  fliree,  six,  or  more  months. 

The  (symptoms  and  progress  vary  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  it 
is  preceded  by  vague  premonitory  symptoms,  by  lassitude,  general 
pains^  loss  of  appetite,  etc.,  lasting  for  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four 
weeks.  At  other  times  the  attack  is  abrupt,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
health.  The  skin  becomes  studded  more  or  less  thickly  with  small, 
circular,  dark  red,  or  purple,  almost  black  spots,  varying  in  size  from 
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a  mere  point  to  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter.  They  are  not 
above  the  level  of  the  skin,  arc  not  accompanied  by  pain  or  utiier  moi^ 
bid  flensationp,  and  do  not  disappear  on  pressare.  Tiiey  arc  nsually 
most  abundant  on  the  lower  port  of  the  trnnk  and  the  lower  limba, 
but  appear  on  other  parts  as  well ;  and  not  unfreqnently  extruYaaationC 
occnr  in  the  loose  texture  about  the  eyelids,  under  the  coujnnctivii% 
and  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  lips,  giini^ 
etc.  Appearing  in  moderate-eized  rounded  forms,  the  spots  are  cstled 
pelethiip;  when  in  longer  stripei?,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  are  called 
vibiees ;  and  in  larger  patches,  eccht/moses  ;  while,  when  they  occur 
in  mere  points,  they  are  called  atigmala.  These  spot^  couBiating,  likt 
the  discnln rations  after  bniises,  of  blood  out  of  the  ve8.»ele,  iu  the  tiif 
saee,  undergo  the  same  changoB  of  color  as  these  latter  ecchymosc^ 
often  turning  greenish  and  then  fading  and  disappearing.  New  crop^ 
however,  appear  from  time  to  time,  and  tlius  the  sjtnptom  is  con- 
tinued for  two.  throe,  or  (our  weeks,  or  even  longer.  The  larger  os- 
tnivasations  are  generally  deeper  than  the  akin,  and  attended  with 
eomo  degree  of  swelling.  They  may  be  so  deep  as  not  to  discolor  thft 
skin  at  first,  but  may  reveal  tliomeelvoB  by  the  altered  colors  coming 
to  the  surface.  Some  slight  meehanical  violence  may  he  concomed 
their  production,  or  they  may  occur  without  such  cause.  In  all  tbi 
ca8es  there  is  more  or  less  ten<]ency  to  hemorrhage  from  mnoous  sur- 
faces, from  the  nose,  gnms,  stomach,  intealines,  lungs,  and  kidnoyi^ 
bla<ldcr,  uterus,  and  vagina.  In  some  cases  the  hemorrhage  is  Blighty 
while  in  others  it  is  profuse  and  repealed. 

In  the  slighter  cases  the  general  health  may  not  be  eerionsljr 
affected,  Iiut  in  those  more  severe,  the  general  symptoms  mentioiui^ 
as  ushering  in  some  cases  continue  ;  and  when  the  more  severe  hemor- 
rhages oc^ur,  &n»mia,  depression,  and  debility  will  of  course  follow. 
The  pulse  becomes  jerking,  noises  are  heard  in  the  ears,  the  vision  is 
indistinct,  motes  float  before  the  eyes,  headnehe,  restlessncM,  delirium, 
mania,  or  convulsions  and  death,  in  severe  cases  may  occur.  As  tba 
immediate  cause  of  death  is  usually  the  loss  of  blood,  the  modu  ig  by 
Byneopo  or  asthenia.  Before  death  the  temperature  may  l>o  eitb^ 
increa^d  or  diminished  from  the  normal.  To  the  milderforrm,  with 
little  or  no  hemorrhage,  the  term  purpura  simplex  is  applied — to  the 
more  severe,  purpura  hemorrhagica,  where  bleeding  occurs  from  the 
mucous  surfaces,  or  where  the  effusions  in  the  skin  and  sabcutaneoua 
tissues  are  more  extensive. 

Purpura  urticans  and  purpura  senilis  are  etiH  other  varictiei^ 
where  in  the  one  case  a  burning  irritation  is  felt  with  ah  inflammatory 
blush,  and  in  the  other  the  disease  occurs  us  a  consequeac«  of  old 
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On  post-mortem  examination  very  little  is  discovered  which  throws 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Hemorrhagic  effusions  are 
found  not  only  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  but  under  mu- 
cous and  serous  membranes,  and,  more  rarely,  in  the  substance  of 
organs.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other  parts  have  been 
found  in  protracted  oases  where  hemorrhages  had  repeatedly  oc- 
curred. 

The  blood  was  found  by  Dr.  Parkes,  in  a  few  cases,  to  contain  an 
excess  of  iron  and  a  diminution  of  solid  constituents;  but  whether 
thefle  conditions  are  so  constantly  present  as  to  constitute  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  disease,  has  not  been  proven. 

A  similarity  will  be  noticed  between  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
scurvy  and  purpura,  but  the  latter  is  not  dependent  upon  the  same 
cause  as  the  former,  and  is  not  cured  by  the  use  of  fresh  vegetables  or 
lemon  juice.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  difference  in  these  diseases, 
though  the  hemorrhagic  phenomena  are  similar.  Some  have  thought 
that  purpura  depended  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  while 
others  have  regarded  the  vessels  as  chiefly  in  fault.  In  support  of  the 
first  view  is  the  fact  that  the  injection  of  putrid  matter  into  the  veins 
of  animals  will  cause  ecchymoses  in  various  situations,  and  the  injec- 
tion of  ammonia  will  cause  hemorrhages.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  blood  may  produce  an  abnormal 
attraction  between  the  blood  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  causing 
obstruction  in  the  capillaries  and  their  rupture.  The  presence  of  a  free 
quantity  of  bile  in  the  blood  is  said  to  dissolve  the  walls  of  the  blood 
discs,  leaving  the  hsematine  free  to  ooze  out  into  the  tissues.  But  in 
purpura  there  is  an  escape  of  the  blood  discs,  and  though  in  inflam- 
mation some  few  red  discs  pass  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  yet 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  pass  out  in  such  quantities  as  is  the  case 
in  purpura,  without  a  material  change  in  the  vessels  themselves.  A 
lardaceous  degeneration  of  vessels  has  been  found  in  some  cases,  but 
it  has  not  been  proven  that  such  change  is  present  in  all  cases  ;  and 
the  exact  pathology  of  the  disease  remains  to  be  established.  Bupture 
of  capillary  vessels  must  be  assumed;  but  whether  such  r.npture  is  pro- 
duced by  some  primary  change  in  the  blood  acting  upon  the  vessels, 
or  whether  the  primary  change  is  in  the  tissues  of  the  vessels,  has  not 
been  determined. 

Treatment. — In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  purpura,  its  treatment  has  been  empirical  rather  than 
founded  on  well-established  rational  principles.  Regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  tendencies  of  the  patient  and  to  his  previous  habits  and 
conditions.  All  complicating  affections  must  receive  such  attention 
es  may  bo  required.    The  remedies  in  cases  of  idiopathic  purpura 
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which  have  moet  tartiiiMniy  in  tbdr  favor  are  cathartics,  quinine^  ml- 
phnric  aotd,  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  and  the  oil  of 
tnrpentina  In  the  more  sthenic  forms,  with  cardiac  and  vascular 
excftement  and  devated'temperainre,  cathartiosiy  Midi  ai  a  mercurial 
followed  by  snlph.  soda  or  magnesia  in  a  solation  acidulated  with 
snlph.  acid,  are  apparently  asefnl.  Laxative  doses  may  be  repeated  as 
occasion  shall  require,  if  they  seem  to  be  well  borne.  The  value  of 
quinine  and  tinct.  of  iron  in  tonic  doses,  the  iron,  especially,  in  free 
doses,  seems  to  have  .been  attested  by  experience.  There  is  much  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  This  article  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
up  to  a  drachm  or  more,  repeated  a  few  times  a  day  for  some  time. 
It  seems  to  tone  up  the  vessels  concerned,  and  the  system  at  large,  and 
tends  to  the  prevention  and  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage.  Should  the 
loss  of  blood  be  considerable,  ergot  and  gallic  acid  shonid  be  tried  in 
appropriate  doses.  When  bleeding  occurs  from  parts  that  may  be 
reached  by  local  means,  these  should  be  made  use  of.  The  tincture  of 
larch  bark  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops,  repeated  every  hour,  is  re- 
ported to  have  exerted  a  decidedly  bqpeficial  infinence.    « 

In  a  majority  of  idiopathic  cases  recovery  takes  place  in  a  few 
weeks.  Some  are  fatal  within  a  few  days,  with  high  fever  and  typhoid 
symptoms.  In  such  the  quinine  as  an  antipyretic  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 
When  death  occurs  at  later  periods,  it  is  usually  from  repeated  attacks 
of  hemorrhage  ;  and  for  such  cases  every  means,  general  and  local, 
should  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  flow  of  blood. 
Hero  the  ergot  and  astringents  should  be  faithfully  used.  The  claims 
of  oil  of  turpentine  as  an  astringent  and  stimulant  shonid  not  be 
overlooked.  Pretty  free  doses  are  generally  required.  As  symp* 
tomatic  of  low  forms  of  fever  and  other  diseases,  purpuric  conditions 
are  of  grave  import.  They  generally  indicate  a  low  state  of  the 
system,  requiring  tonic  and  supporting  measures. 


HoDmatophilia  and  Hsemophilia  are  terms  which  designate  a  con* 
dition  in  which  there  is  a  congenital  hemorrhagic  tendency.  The 
diathesis  is  generally  not  manifested  in  early  infancy,  though  fatal 
umbilical  hemorrhages  in  new-bom  children  are  attributed  to  it ;  but 
during  the  first  and  second  year  it  becomes  more  marked,  though 
occasionally  its  manifestation  is  delayed  until  a  much  later  period. 
It  is  most  marked  in  the  comparatively  earlier  periods  of  life;,  and 
diminishes  with  the  advance  of  years. 

In  those  eases  of  the  innate  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  there  is  a  con- 
tinued oozing  of  blood  following  slight  wounds,  minute  punctures. 
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yaccinatioiiy  snperficial  abrasion  of  the  skin  or  mncons  snrface^  and 
these  bleedings  are  arrested  with  great  difficulty.  There  is  far  less 
tendency  to  extraordinary  hemorrhages  from  deep  incised  wonnds 
than  from  these  slight  and  superficial  ones,  so  that  the  bleeding  from 
a  slight  wound  has  been  arrested  by  converting  it  into  one  deeper 
and  of  larger  dimensions.  But  deep  wounds^  as  from  surgical  operar 
tionSy  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  secondary  hemorrhages  which  may 
I»roTe  serious.  Spontaneous  hemorrhages  are  Hable  to  occur  from 
eyery  mucous  surface  of  the  body  of  one  affected  with  this  diathesis, 
and  in  females,  menorrhagia  is  a  common  occurrence.  Bleedings 
arc  reported  to  have  taken  place  eren  from  the  ears  and  skin,  without 
any  appearance  of  abrasion.  Extravasations  of  blood  are  liable  to 
occur  from  slight  injuries,  and  a  bruise  to  be  followed  by  a  bloody 
tvmor  in  the  part. 

This  peculiar  diathesis  in  many  cases  is  inherited — **  running  in 
families."  The  majority  of  those  afflicted  are  males;  and  though 
diminished  sooner,  it  is  seldom  extinguished  before  the  age  of  forty. 

The  pathology  of  this  state  is  unknown.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  want  of  coagulability  in  the  blood  ixom  a 
deficiency  of  fibrine,  and  that  it  was  thus  deprived  of  one  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  arresting  its  flow ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
disproved.  We  are  therefore  left  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diathesis 
depends  upon  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  smaller  blood-vesselo, 
in  which  they  fail  to  contract  when  severed,  or  at  least  fail  to  conduct 
themselves  as  in  ordinary  cases.  The  causes  which  result  in  this 
state  of  things  are  entirely  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  we  can  only 
refer  them  to  the  mysteries  of  heredity  and  of  original  formations. 
We  know  of  no  means  for  the  extinction  of  the  diathesis  but  the 
celibacy  of  those  affected  with  it. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  is  known  to  have  any  effect  upon 
the  tendency,  beyond  that  of  keeping  the  system  in  good  hygienic 
conditions,  and  removing  any  other  diseases  which  may  occur.  When 
hemorrhage  takes  place  all  surgical  means,  as  the  use  of  styptics, 
cold,  pressure,  etc.,  are  indicated,  and  internally  the  astringent  prep- 
arations of  iron,  gallic  acid,  ergot,  etc.,  may  be  tried.  The  douche, 
by  numerous  jets  of  cold  water  applied  with  force  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, has  been  particularly  recommended.  When  so  much  blood 
has  been  lost  as  to  result  in  ansemia,  the  use  of  iron  and  other  meas- 
ures for  remedying  that  condition  is  indicated. 
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LEUCOCYTHiEMIA.— Leukaemia. 

This  is  a  inorbid  coBdition  of  the  general  Bjrstem^  progressiye  in 
character,  and  very  commonly,  if  Bot  always,  fatal  in  results  ;  char- 
acterized by  a  marked-^and  persistent  increase  in  the  number  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood,  by  diminution  of  the  red  discs,  and  by 
enlargement  and  other  changes  in  the  spleen,  liTcr,  and  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  intestines  and  of  other  parts. 

The  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  proportion  to  the  red  in  the 
physiological  state  is  variously  estimated  as  one  of  the  former  to  from 
355  to  335  of  the  latter.  The  proportion  of  white  corpuscles  is  often 
physiologically  increased  above  this,  temporarily,  as  after  full  meals 
and  in  pregnancy  ;  and  it  is  also  increased  pathologically  for  a  time 
in  inflammation  and  fevers  ;  but  in  leucocythaemia  the  increase  of  the 
white  corpuscles  is  much  greater  than  occurs  in  the  physiological 
state  or  in  these  other  pathological  conditions ;  and  instead  of  being 
temporary  the  change  is  permanent  and  progressive. 

The  temporary  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  as  a  symptomatic 
event  in  inflammation,  fever,  etc.,  is  called  Leucocytosis ;  while 
Leucocythamia  indicates  the  greater,  the  more  idiopathic,  and  the 
more  permanent  change. 

It  is  now  generally  believed,  though  demonstration  is  perhaps 
wanting,  that  the  white  corpuscles  are  produced  in  the  spleen,  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  the  liver  ;  and  that  the  red  discs  are  produced 
from  a  farther  change  of  the  white  globules.  In  leucocythsmia  there 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  organs 
producing  these  white  cori)uscles — ^at  least  there  appears  to  be  a 
hyperplasia  of  these  white  floating  cells ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
increased  numl>er  of  them  in  the  Wood  is  due  to  the  arrest  of  their 
transformation  into  rod  discs.  This  latter  view  seems  to  me  probable, 
as  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood-producing  organs  found  to  exist 
in  advanceil  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  proportion  of  white  cor- 
puscles is  greatest,  would  seem  to  indicate  imperfection  and  diminu- 
tion, rather  than  increase  in  their  action. 

It  is  quite  jwssible  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when 
the  blood-pnxlucing  glands  are  excited  and  increased  in  their  proper 
tissue,  mon^  than  the  normal  quantity  of  white  corpuscles  is  manu- 
facturcHl.  and  that  at  a  later  iKriiHi  there  is  failure  in  their  transfor- 
mation. Which  over  viow  may  Iv  taken  of  these  questions — and  they 
are  matters  of  theorv  and  In^liof.  rather  than  of  knowledge  and  demon- 
stration—a very  lan^^  pn^ix^rtion  of  white  corpuscles  is  present, 
accomi^niod  with   marked   diminution   of   the  red  discs ;  and  this 
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state  of  things  is  aocompanied  and  followed  by  very  serious  eonse- 
quences. 

In  the  phenomena  observed  clinically^  the  first  that  may  be 
noticed  is  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  lymphatic  glands^  or  both  ; 
but  soon,  and  sometimes  before  such  changes  are  observed,  there  be- 
gins to  be  failare  in  the  general  vigor  of  the  system,  going  on  to 
more  positive  debility,  anemia,  pallor,  emaciation,  and  a  cachectic 
state,  with  discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  palpitation, 
cephalalgia,  dyspncBa  on  slight  exertion,  occasional  feverishness  which 
later  becomes  more  permanent  and  hectical ;  sometimes  constipation 
and  at  others  diarrhoea.  These  symptoms  gradually  augment,  and 
continue  from  a  few  months  to  three  or  four  years,  averaging  about 
fourteen  months,  until  at  length  a  pneumonia,  a  hemorrhage — not 
nnfrequently  cerebral — an  exhausting  diarrhoea,  an  asphyxiated  state, 
or  a  failure  of  the  heart's  action  closes  the  scene.  There  may  be 
temporary  improvement,  but  a  fatal  result  is  said  uniformly  to  follow. 

The  etiology  of  this  affection  is  obscure.  It  is  rather  more  fre- 
quent in  men  than  women,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  occurs  in 
adult  life. 

Although  cachexias  presenting  in  some  respects  similar  phenomena 
occur  in  other  conditions,  as  from  malaria,  scrofula,  and  syphilis,  yet 
this  differs  from  all  other  diseases,  standing  by  itself  as  a  peculiar 
affection. 

Diagnosis. — Its  diagnosis  cannot  be  determined  by  any  one 
external  symptom,  nor  with  certainty  by  all  of  them  together — the 
examination  of  the  blood  by  the  microscope  and  the  detection  of  the 
large  numbers  of  white  corpuscles  being  the  only  test  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  conclusive,  and  the  degree  of  progress  may 
be  observed,  repeated  examinations  should  be  made,  a  drop  of  blood 
from  a  prick  of  a  finger  being  taken  from  time  to  time.  When  re- 
peated examinations  show  the  proportion  of  white  and  red  corpuscles 
to  be  as  one  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  the  diagnosis  may  be  established  ; 
bat  as  the  disease  advances,  one  to  four,  three,  or  two,  and  in  rare 
cases  an  even  number  of  white  and  red  may  be  found. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  morbid  anatomy  of  leucocythaBmia 
has  been  studied  with  much  care.  The  most  notable  changes  in  the 
solid  organs  are  found  in  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  spleen,  involved  in  four  fifths  of  the  cases  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  is  enlarged  by  hyperplasia  of  its  proper  tissue,  but  later 
it  undergoes  degenerative  changes.  The  ca])sule  is  generally  thick- 
ened and  hardened,  and  the  connective  tissue  is  proliferated ;  and 
81 
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■when  death  ocoura  in  the  advanced  stages,  hemorrhagic  infill 

not  uncommon.  * 

In  ivQ  thirds  of  the  caaes  the  lymphatic  glands  are  affected,  a 
in  essentially  the  Rome  manner  as  tho  spleen.  There  is  hyjK>r]>la3iA' 
the  gland  tissue,  increase  of  connective  tiasne.,  thickening  and  ho] 
eiiing  of  the  investing  capsule,  elc.  ' 

The  liver  is  usaally  found  foraewhat  enlarged,  bnt  not  qnite 
often  or  to  HS  grc:it  cst«nt  as  the  spleen. 

The  lesion  estends  over  a  considerable  numW  of  the  lymphd 
glands — by  preference  those  of  the  neck,  axilla,  groin,  mdsentery,  ai 
the  bronchial  group.  Sometimes  the  enlargement  is  confined  ia 
part  of  the  glands,  sometimes  it  extends  to  many.  The  spleen  may' 
enlarged  without  the  glands,  or  the  glands  wilhout  ihe  spleen,  or  1 
may  be  aSected  at  the  same  time.  All  these  changes  iire  of  much  I 
same  character.  There  is  mnltiplication  of  tlie  cells,  nuclei,  ■ 
gntnnlations,  and  somctimcB  chccay  mctumorphoecs.  ' 

The  intestinal  glands  ara  Bometimes,  hut  not  so  ofl^n,  affected 
hypoplastic  swelling. 

Changes  arc  also  found  ontsido  of  the  system  of  the  blood  glan 
as  in  the  pleura,  pericardinm,  and  other  parU.  The  new  formattf 
are  composed  of  free  unclct,  small  cells  filled  with  nuclei,  etc.,  a 
rounded  by  a  thin  membrane  and  dctAched  from  snrrounding  tissd 
These  products  in  the  liver  seem  tocome  fi^ora  the  walls  of  the  W(K 
vessels  and  tbe  hilo  ducts ;  and  in  the  pleura  and  intedtines  from  \ 
connective- tissue  corpuscles  ;  but  cellular  emigration  forma  a  part 
the  adventitious  products.  The  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  and  the  bil 
may  be  the  seat  of  these  changes.  The  hemorrhages  thai  occn^ 
the  bruin  and  other  viscera  are  produced  by  the  obstmction  of  etj 
branches  of  vessels  from  accumulation  of  leucocytes,  the  blood  fn 
this  cause  being  forced  into  the  collateral  branches  and  mpturi 
them. 

The  blood,  as  already  stated,  when  exnmined  doring  life,  is  foa 
to  contain  an  enormous  proportion  of  white  corpuscles.  The  samf 
observed  after  death.  These  white  elementii,  however,  vary  in  dffl 
ent  forms  of  the  diseaae.  When  the  spleen  is  the  scat  of  the  gretil 
change,  the  cells  are  perfect,  with  one  or  a  few  small  nuclei,  MTl 
the  chief  lesion  is  in  the  lymphatic  ganglia,  or  the  glands  of  the 
testinea,  free  nuclei  are  numerous,  and  there  are  many  more  cellt 
small  size.  These  modifications  constitute  two  varieties  of  1eac4 
thffmia— splenic,  and  ganglionic  or  intestinal. 

The  discovery  has  lately  been  made  that  in  some  cases,  as  td 
amputation,  the  marrow  of  the  bones  contains  white  oorpasoh 
great  ahundanoe,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  supposed 
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been  seen  in  stages  of  transition  into  red  corpuscles.  Hence,  the 
inference  has  been  that  the  marrow  of  the  bones  is  one  source  of  the 
production  of  blood  corpuscles. 

Jacooud  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  morbid  conditions  of  the 
marrow  of  the  bones  we  have  another  source  of  the  abnomal  amount 
of  white  corpuscles  in  this  disease. 

The  blood  taken  from  the  veins  of  the  cadaver  of  one  dying  of  this 
disease,  presents  a  layer  of  grayish-yellow  color  formed  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  white  elements  of  the  blood.  Often  in  a  defibrinated  portion 
of  blood  there  is  a  superficial  layer,  milky  in  color,  entirely  composed 
of  white  globules.  The  serum  is  clear  and  limpid.  In  the  clots  in 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  there  are  whitish  points 
looking  like  pus,  especially  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  There  is  twice 
as  much  of  this  matter  in  the  spleen  as  in  the  jugular  veins.  By  a 
careful  examination  it  will  be  found  thafc  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent 
of  these  white  globules  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  The 
blood  is  diminished  in  density,  but  the  albumen,  salts,  and  fibrine 
have  undergone  no  constant  changes.  With  the  increase  of  the  white 
corpuscles  the  red  discs  are  diminished,  so  that  the  cell  elements  on 
the  whole  are  below  the  physiological  average.  The  blood  resembles 
the  splenic  liquid,  and  is  found  to  contain  sarcodine,  lactic  acid, 
formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  leucin,  and  tyrosin,  and  it  has  an  acid 
reaction. 

From  the  diminution  of  red  discs,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxida- 
tion and  of  oxygen  carriers ;  and  the  sense  of  dyspnoea  which  occurs, 
arises  in  most  instances  from  the  want  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues. 
Enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  sometimes  mechanically  inter- 
feres with  respiration  and  produces  the  same  result.  While  there 
is  constant  dyspncsa  on  exertion,  more  severe  paroxysms  from  press- 
ure upon  the  nerves  of  respiration  by  enlarged  glands  sometimes  take 
place.  There  may  be  difficulty  or  loss  of  the  power  of  swallowing 
and  of  speech,  from  the  pressure  of  enlarged  brachial  and  cervical 
glands,  as  from  tumors  in  the  chest  and  neck. 

In  the  urine  the  urea  is  deficient,  but  uric  acid  and  the  urates  are 
abundant — the  natural  results  of  diminished  oxidation.  Sarcosin  and 
hippuric  acid  are  generally  present. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  leucocythsemia  is  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  Iron,  quinine,  and  the  iodine  preparations  would 
seem  to  be  rationally  indicated  ;  but  though  they  may  abate  some  of 
the  conditions,  they  fail  to  cure  the  disease.  In  cases  where  the 
spleen  is  much  enlarged,  quinine,  to  the  extent  of  3g8,  given  in 
divided  doses,  but  so  that  this  quantity  is  taken  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  repeated  once  or  twice  a  week,  will,  as  I  have 
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several  times  witnessed,  redueo  tlie  size  of  that  organ  quite  remiu-ka- 
bly  and  produce  some  general  improvement  for  a  time,  and  raaj  pro- 
long life.  The  administration  of  phosphorus  has  in  a  few  cases  beca 
thought  to  exert  a  cnralivc  eff^iut,  but  it  hiis  failed  in  others.  The 
injection  of  ergotine,  hypodermically,  has  diminished  notably  the 
enlargoment  of  the  spleen  and  produced  temporarj-  improvi-ment  in 
other  respects.  It  is  advised  that  forty  grains  of  ergotine  be  carefully 
mixed  with  thirty  minima  of  glycerine,  and  enough  distilled  water 
to  make  120  minims.  Fifteen  minims  contuin  Hve  grains,  which 
may  be  injected  every  second  day.  Iodide  of  poUiasium,  in  (re# 
doses,  has  also  diminished  the  pnlurgcd  spleen. 

In  one  well-marked  case  that  fell  under  my  observation  some  ycara 
ago,  with  enlargeil  spleen  and  where  the  while  corpuscles  were  very 
ubundant,  the  ointment  of  biniodide  of  mercury  was  ordered  to  ba 
applied  over  the  spleen,  and  rubbed  and  heated  in  after  the  dircctioa 
of  Aitkcn.  Decidetl  salivation  was  produced,  followed  by  rcmarkabla 
improvement.  Indeed,  several  months  aftenvard  the  jKiticnt,  who 
came  from  a  distance,  was  reported  by  his  attending  physician  to  b4 
cared  ;  but  be  was  lost  sight  of  afterward,  and  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  case  was  not  ascertained.  Jaccoud  remarks  that  mercury  pro- 
duces temporary  improvement,  btit  tbat  life  is  rather  shortened  than 
prolonged  by  its  uee. 


HODGKIN'S  DISEASE.— LYMPHATIC  ANAEMIA. 

This  is  an  affection  resembling  in  many  of  its  phenomena  leuco- 
c)'thn?mia,  and  by  Jaccoitd  called  Paeudo-leukiEmia.     It  has  also  I 
called  lymphadenoma,  and  adenia  or  adenoid  disease. 

It  is  characterized  by  progrcseivo  ameniia,  and  a  decided  enlarge- 
mont  of  lym|iathic  glands,  particularly  about  the  neck  and  chest ;  and 
often  in  points  where  these  glands  arc  not  usually  seen.  The  affected 
glands  are  apt  to  be  more  enlarged  than  in  leucocythipmia.  and  may 
be  situated  iu  various  parts  of  the  body,  even  in  the  brain  and  apinitl 
cord.  In  some  of  the  oases  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and  in  a  si)iall«r 
number  the  liver  also.  Like  leucocythaemia,  the  disease  is  iirogresave 
and  ultimately  fatal,  and  its  alliance  in  svmptoms  and  progress  to 
this  affection  is  very  marked.  It  differs  from  it,  however,  in  the 
essential  fact  that  the  number  and  proportions  of  the  white  corposrli 
of  the  blood  ore  not  usually  increased,  and  never  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  they  are  in  leukiemia.  As  in  the  last-named  disewa, 
there  may  be  fever  of  an  intermitting  or  hecljcal  charactt-r  as  the 
later  stages  approach,  and  hemorrhages  are  still  more  apt  to  occur. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  character  of 
the  tumors  and  the  general  symptoms  ;  and  the  disease  is  distinguished 
from  leucooy thaamia  by  examining  the  blood.  It  more  frequently  occurs 
in  males  than  females,  and  I  have  seen  it  more  frequently  in  the 
adolescent  or  young  adult.  It  may,  however,  occur  at  almost  any 
age.  The  pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands  often  produces  symptoms 
not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  disease — ^such  as  dyspnoea,  aphonia, 
dropsy,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  in  its  indi- 
cations and  results  as  in  leucocyth»mia.  In  one  case  of  a  young  man 
who  came  under  my  observation,  a  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs  or  stomach,  or  both  (the  account  given  by  the  friends  was  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  determine  its  source),  was  followed  by  great  relief 
of  the  previous  distressing  symptoms,  and  what  was  more  marvelous, 
by  an  almost  complete  removal  of  the  large  glandular  tumors  in  a 
remarkably  short  time.  The  friends  supposed  a  cure  had  been 
effected,  as  just  before  that  event  there  had  been  a  change  of  physi- 
cians, and  the  new  man  was  thought  to  have  done  wonders,  and  to 
have  produced  results  different  from  those  predicted  ;  but  severe 
symptoms  in  a  short  time  returned,  and  a  fatal  result  soon  followed. 
In  another  case,  of  an  elderly  woman,  the  red  blood  discs  presented 
under  the  microscope  a  contracted,  shriveled,  and  irregular  appear- 
ance. 

Sooner  or  later,  as  a  rule  certainly,  the  termination  is  unfavorable, 
though  in  some  cases  arsenic  is  alleged  to  have  had  a  curative  effect. 


PERNICIOUS  ANiEMIA. 

This  is  a  disease  where  the  deficiency  of  blood,  especially  of  the 
red  discs,  is  doubtless  dependent  upon  some  other  pathological  state — 
some  defect  in  the  blood  glands  of  the  system  ;  but  as  this  defect  has 
not  been  distinguished,  the  anemia  is  spoken  of  as  idiopathic.  Its 
determinable  pathological  state  is  the  anaemic ;  and  as  this  is  persist- 
ent and  so  commonly  results  fatally,  it  is  called  pernicious,  or  ^idio- 
pathic fatal  anaemia."  The  further  term  of  anaematosis  has  been 
suggested.  It  differs  from  simple  anaemia  in  being  much  more  severe 
in  its  phenomena  and  results.  'Its  characteristic  is  slowly  progres- 
sive impairment  of  power,  until  death  takes  place  from  failure  of  the 
heart's  action,  in  from  three  months  to  a  year.  It  resembles  in  some 
of  its  features  the  diseases  last  considered,  but  differs  from  leucocythae- 
mia  in  its  less  marked  increase  of  white  corpuscles,  and  from  lym- 
phatic anaemia  by  the  absence  of  the  enlarged  glands. 
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Tho  countennnco  shows  intense  onfemin  by  ita  excesjiive  palmMB 
or  the  absence  of  blood  Linta,  though  it  is  BomeUmes  jaandiced  or  of 
a  sallow  al.raw- colored  hue.  An  (EdematoDscoDditioaLd  often  prveent, 
and  in  the  latter  stages  general  dropsy.  The  palse  is  fveble  and  ac- 
celerated by  exertion,  and  a  sense  of  impending  dissolation  and  tits  at 
Bjncopo  are  common,  Tho  inipnlse  and  sounds  of  the  heart  show 
great  weaknesa  of  the  organ,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  its  substanca 
is  often  found  after  death.  Anamic  murmurs  are  of  t'oureo  marked. 
Hemorrhages,  petecbiie,  eochymosos  in  Ibe  rtitina,  cerebral  eSusiou 
of  blood,  with  their  consequenceB,  are  frequent.  There  ie  dyapua*, 
palpitation,  oft«n  loss  of  appetite,  bnt  still  the  body  is  not  greatly 
emaciated,  and  the  mind  isgcnGraliy  intact,  at  leaet  until  a  late  stag* 
of  tho  diaeiiae.  Foyer  often  occurs  in  irregular  paroiysma,  the  temr 
pcrature  rising  from  101°  to  104',  as  in  the  other  allied  ofTectionOt 
While  leucocythsemia  oftener  appears  in  men,  this  disease  is  tnoro  com- 
mon in  women,  and  not  unfreqnently  is  developed  daring  pregnancy. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  distinguished  from  ejmplo  auiemia  by  it«  pro- 
gressive character  and  greater  tfravity  ;  from  diseases  of  the  kidneys  by 
tho  absence  of  evidence  of  such  afTectionx  on  examination  of  the 
urinn  ;  from  phthisis,  cancer,  malaria,  and  other  to.xeemic  and  cochcctifl 
conditions  by  absence  of  their  peculiar  phenomena  and  hietory ;  from 
leucocythtemia  by  the  examination  of  the  blood  ;  for  though  the  red 
discs  are  few  and  much  diminished  in  size,  the  Ieuco;;yt«a  are  not  nut^ 
terially  increased. 

Treatment. —Treatment  here,  as  in  other  allied  afTectioiui,  a& 
fonts  little  hope  of  matorial  benefit,  and  almost  none  of  cure.  The 
uncertainly  of  diagnoais  in  some  cases  may  give  grounds  for  hope  and 
motive  for  effort,  and  the  remedies  for  aneemia  in  general  are  indi- 
cated. They  consist  of  the  moj^t  nourishing  and  easily  digested  food, 
nutritive  enemata  when  the  stomach  is  weak  or  irritable,  and  the  use 
of  bitter  and  ferruginous  tonica.  The  iodide  of  iron,  the  extract  o( 
malt,  and  llie  preparations  of  pepsin  are  perhaps  worthy  of  u  trial. 


SIMPLE  AN.^MIA. 

Auirmia  in  general,  or  a  deficiency  of  blood,  including  all  Ma  vario- 
ttiv,  coDxiHto  essentially  in  a  Iosa  of  Wlance  between  blood  forraatiou 
and  blood  dontrnction.  There  is  either  a  deficiency  in  tho  income,  or 
an  eJLooas  in  the  expenditure,  or  both  combined.  The  deficiency  of 
prwliiotion  may  depend  upon  deft-cts  in  quantity  or  quality  of  food,  or 
jufli'ieucy  of  oxygen. 

IVruogvment  in  digestion,  assimilation,  or  sanguification  also  n- 
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salts  in  a  ^diminution  of  production  ;  and  these  conditions,  may  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  causes  aifecting  the  blood-producing  organs. 

Excessive  blood  destruction  may  be  produced  by  excessive  and  pro- 
longed muscular  or  nervous  action,  excessive  secretion,  inflammatory 
effusions,  hemorrhages,  albuminuria,  tuberculosis,  fevers,  various 
cachexias,  poisons,  etc.  Heredity,  age,  sex,  occupations,  and  various 
defective  hygienic  conditions  may  produce  the  result. 

Some  of  these  conditions  are  temporary  and  removable,  others  are 
not  so  ;  and  when  the  anemia  is  dependent  upon  some  pther  disease 
or  well-deflned  pathological  state,  it  is  spoken  of  as  secondary,  and  is 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  primary  affection. 

The  term  simple  ansBmia  is  applied  where  the  condition  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  other  disease  or  well-defined  and  recognized  path- 
ological state,  but  where  the  anemia  is  the  chief  and  apparently 
primary  condition  observed. 

The  f)allor  of  the  skin  and  prolabia,  the  blue  tint  of  the  sclerotic 
ooat  of  the  eyes,  the  irritability  of  the  heart,  and  the  hemic  murmurs 
— the  common  evidences  of  anaemia — are  readily  discovered.  When 
not  extreme,  the  face  may  be  sufficiently  tinted,  especially  under  ex- 
citement, and  then  the  other  conditions  must  determine  its  presence. 
A  variety  of  symptoms  accompany  ansemia  and  become  evidences  of  its 
existence.  The  most  marked  are  the  phenomena  referable  to  the  nerv- 
ous system.  These  are  more  marked  in  women  than  in  men,  and  ane- 
mia is  more  common  in  the  female  sex.  They  consist  of  neuralgias, 
hyperesthesias,  often  of  morbid  emotions  and  excessive  impressibility, 
mental  depression  and  anxiety,  and,  not  unfrequently,  of  undue  ap- 
prehension of  serious  disease.  Coldness  of  the  extremities  is  common ; 
the  heart  is  easily  excited  to  rapid  and  often  tumultuous  action ;  the 
respiration  is  increased  by  moderate  exertion,  or  by  mental  emotions ; 
there  is  often  tenderness  along  the  spine  and  in  the  intercostal  spaces ; 
but  a  diagnostic  symptom  which  is  quite  conclusive  is  a  hemic  mur- 
mur at  the  base  of  the  heart,  a  venous  hum  heard  when  the  stetho- 
scope is  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a  systolic  blowing  sound  heard  in 
the  carotid  artery. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  forms  of  anemia  is  more 
encouraging.  The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  engage  the 
attention  and  efforts  of  the  physician  is  the  removal  of  the  cause, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

If  the  anemia  arises  from  lactation,  the  child  .should  be  taken 
from  the  breast;  if  from  monorrhagia,  bleeding  piles,  etc.,  these 
losses  must  be  arrested  ;  if  from  derangements  of  the  stomach  which 
prevent  the  digestion  of  a  proper  quantity  of  food,  they  should  be  cor- 
rected, and  a  proper  diet  should  be  given. 
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As  thero  is  diminntion  in  the  red  blood  diseSy  and  as  iron  enters 
largely  into  their  composition ,  the  ingestion  of  iron  would  seem  to  be 
indicated,  and  experience  has  proved  that  this  is  the  chief  remedy. 
There  are  many  preparations  of  this  metal  used  in  medicine,  all 
possessing  certain  properties  in  common,  but  each  having  peculiar 
properties  of  its  own  which  render  it  specially  applicable  to  particular 
conditions.  A  change  in  the  form  of  iron  from  time  to  time  often 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  medicine,  or  blood  food,  as  this  article 
may  be  called.  The  citrate,  lactate,  sulphate,  iron  by  hydrogen  ;  the 
muriated  tincture,  with  dilute  phosphoric  acid ;  the  pyrophosphate, 
and  the  dialyzed  iron  may  be  chosen  from.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to 
combine  other  agents  with  the  iron — a  preparation  often  yery  useful 
is  the  citrate  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnia. 

In  many  cases  the  iron  requires  to  be  long  continued.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  some  persons  upon  whom  iron  produces  unpleasant 
effects — such  as  a  sense  of  fullness  in  the  head,  derangements  of  the 
digestive  and  generative  systems,  etc.  There  are  others  who  fancy 
themselves  unpleasantly  affected  without  sufficient  reason  ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  a  perseverance  with  moderate  doses  can  be  well  borne.  As 
anaemia  generally  depends  upon  wrong  action  in  some  of  the  organs 
of  the  body,  alterative  medicines  continued  for  a  time,  will  frequently 
produce  a  more  marked  beneficial  effect  than  the  iron.  Thus  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  even  small  doses  of 
mercury,  will  often  change  actions  and  commence  an  improvement 
which  the  iron  had  failed  to  effect.  This,  in  my  own  experience,  has 
been  so  frequently  the  case,  that  it  seems  to  me  attention  should  be 
particularly  called  to  the  fact.  Recent  fashion  has  tended  too  much, 
in  various  diseases,  to  the  use  of  an  exclusively  *^  tonic  and  support- 
ing" course,  neglecting  alterative  and  eliminative  measures.  The 
bowels  should  always  be  regulated  when  constipated  and  deranged,  and 
the  secretions  of  the  liver  should  often  be  modified.  The  chlorate  of 
potash  often  exerts  a  peculiarly  beneficial  influence  over  the  process 
of  ultimate  nutrition,  and  will  sometimes  remedy  an  ansemic  con- 
dition which  iron  will  fail  to  remove. 

The  diet  and  other  hygienic  conditions  should  of  course  receive 
particular  attention.  Life  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air ;  sea  air  and  sea  bathing  with  some,  country  or  mountain  air  with 
others,  and  a  variety  of  food,  will  be  useful  :  but  with  most  a  good  pro- 
portion of  nitrogenized  food — beefsteak,  roast  beef,  mutton,  fowls,  etc., 
will  be  required.  Cod-liver  oil  and  extract  of  malt  will  be  beneficial 
to  some.  In  simple  anaemia  the  patients  may  with  truth  be  assured 
of  the  absence  of  serious  orpinic  disease,  which  they  frequently  so 
much  fear  ;  and  this  ai^surance  will  of  ten  contribute  largely  to  the  cure. 
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CHLOROSIS. 

The  term  cbloroBis  is  given  to  a  form  of  anaemia  commonly  occur- 
ring in  young  females  not  far  from  the  period  of  puberty^  and  is  con- 
nected with  some  derangement  of  the  menstrual  function,  or  with  the 
development  of  the  eexual  system.  It  is  characterized  by  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  the  ansemic  state,  with  the  addition  of  a  greenish 
tint  of  the  complexion,  which  gives  the  disease  its  name.  There  is 
often  a  depraved  appetite,  a  desire  for  clay,  slate,  chalk,  or  other  in- 
digestible substances. 

The  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  for  other  forms  of  anaemia, 
while  special  attention  is  given  to  the  restoration  or  correction  of  the 
menstrual  and  other  uterine  and  pelvic  conditions.  Change  of  air 
and  associations,  the  management  of  the  mind  and  the  correction  of 
all  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  should  receive  attention.  A 
more  particular  account  of  this  condition  and  the  means  of  managing 
it,  will  be  found  in  works  on  Diseases  of  Women. 


ADDISON'S  DISEASE.— BRONZED-SKIN  DISEASE.— 

SUPRARENAL  MELASMA. 

Although  this  has  been  classed  among  local  affections — as  a  dis- 
ease of  the  suprarenal  capsules — ^yet  the  absence  of  well  marked  dis- 
ease in  those  organs  in  so  many  cases,  and  the  prominence  of  general 
symptoms,  and  especially  of  anaemia,  seem  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
this  connection. 

This  affection,  first  distinguished  and  fully  described  by  Dr.  Ad- 
dison, of  Ouy's  Hospital,  London,  and  hence  called  by  his  name,  is 
characterized  by  progressive  debility  and  anaemia,  but  without  great 
emaciation.  It  is,  however,  particularly  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  commencing  on  the  parts  most  exposed  to 
the  light,  as  about  the  face  and  forehead,  or  sometimes  on  parts  where 
a  blister  has  been  applied,  but  extending  to  different  parts  of  the 
body — ^to  the  genital  organs  and  inside  the  thighs,  to  the  parts  about 
the  umbilicus  and  elsewhere.  In  some  rare  cases  this  discoloration  is 
quite  uniformly  spread  over  the  surface,  causing  the  person  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  mulatto,  though  often  with  more  of  a  tinge  of 
green  ;  while  in  others,  the  discoloration  is  slighter  and  more  partial, 
though  the  general  symptoms  are  the  same. 

This  discoloration,  so  important  a  characteristic  of  the  disease, 
must  be  distinguished  from  that  accompanying  pityriasis  niger ;  from 
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protracted  jaondice,  where  a  very  dark  color  is  sometinies  iiasnmedi 
from  the  yellow-brown  color  of  cblouHinH ;  the  mosay  appcanmcfi  la 
some  cases  of  pregnancy  and  debility  from  nteriae  aud  stomacb  d)s> 
eases;  from  the  discoIorationB  resulliiig  from  eipoeure  to  the  sun  imd 
weather  in  Lot  regions;  and  from  filib  and  vermin  anywhere. 

The  symptoms  and  course  of  this  ulfectiou  uru  not  mut«rially  dif' 
ferent  from  tliosi?  of  pemiciotis  aniemius,  and  need  not  therefore  be 
detailed  at  length.  There  is  progressive  debility,  soraetimea  iiausoA 
and  vomiting,  not  iinfrequenlly  cephalalgia,  often  a  peculiar  hard- 
neaa  or  bony  feeling  of  the  fingers,  and  gradaal  failnro  of  the  heart's 
force ;  the  intellect  remaining  intact  until  near  the  last,  when  de- 
lirium, aud  finally  coma>  may  Bupervene. 

The  bronzed  color  usually  increases  gradually  in  area  and  dee;^ 
ens  in  intensity  as  the  case  progresses.  A  fatal  termination  is  finally 
reached  ;  but  the  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  weeks,  ia 
exceptional  cases,  to  sevoml  years,  though  in  a  majority  of  cases  death 
tukes  place  within  u  year.  The  mode  of  death  is  usually  by  gradual 
asthenia,  though  sometimes  by  syncope  after  exertion.  It  is  seldom 
or  never  that  coma  is  so  profound  as  to  suspend  first  the  action  of  the 
brain. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  dio* 
ease,  and  it  is  by  no  means  fully  settled.  At  one  time,  from  the  fact 
that  in  several  cases  a  tuberculous  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsulca 
was  found  on  post-mortem  examination  of  those  dying  of  the  affec- 
tion, it  was  supposed  that  the  function  of  these  bodies  waa  to  regulata 
the  chromatogenous  phenomena  in  the  system,  and  that  in  cooat^ 
quencc  of  their  being  diseased  in  tliis  peculiar  way  the  discoloration 
followed.  The  disease  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  local  afTection  o( 
these  bodies,  Uie  bronzing  and  other  symptoms  following  as  a  conse- 
quence. This  reetrictcd  view  can  scarcely  bo  maintained.  Althoagb 
in  a  majority  of  eases  the  suprarenal  cnpsnles  arc  fonnd  diaewcd^^ 
this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  in  many  instances  no  tubercular 
disorganiEation  can  be  discovered.  In  a  rccf^nt  case,  where  a  medical 
friend  succumbed  \o  the  diseaae,  the  only  thing  observed  about  these 
capsules  was  that  one  was  much  smaller  than  the  other ;  but  this  Je 
often  the  case  where  no  such  disease  has  occurred.  In  this  insta&oA 
the  disease  was  well  marked  iu  all  its  features  ;  it  began  with  genofal 
weakness,  the  discoloration  came  ou  gradually  and  extended,  and  th* 
disease  continued  several  moulhs  after  it  was  recognixed. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  notwithstanding  the  labon 
of  Addison,  Wilks,  Hobin,  Pepper,  and  others,  (he  pathology  of  the 
disease  is  obscure  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  it«  seat  is  in  the 
organic  or  ganglionic  nervous  system,  that  a  peculiar  pcrrersioQ  oC 
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nutrition  and  coloration  follows,  and  that  the  disease  of  the  sapra- 
renal  capsules,  so  often  found,  is  rather  an  incident  or  result  of  the 
organic  nervous  perversion  than  a  cause  of  the  symptoms.  This 
opinion  is  suggested  by  the  symptoms,  but  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  alterations  in  the  solar  plexus  and  semi-lunar  ganglia  have  on 
several  occasions  been  observed.  The  subject,  however,  requires  fur- 
ther investigation  ;  the  condition  of  all  the  organs  and  the  blood 
should  be  more  carefully  examined,  and  attention  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

Although  the  disease,  after  its  full  and  unequivocal  development, 
80  far  as  it  is  known,  has  gone  on  to  a  fatal  result,  yet  I  have  seen  a 
few  cases  where  an  appearance  like  that  of  incipient  Addison's  disease 
was  followed  by  recovery.  In- these  cases,  after  the  existence  for  some 
time  of  debility  and  ansemia,  with  no  other  discoverable  cause,  dis- 
coloration of  the  forehead  and  face,  of  a  character  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  this  affection  commenced ;  but  in  time,  under  the  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  iodide  of  iron, 
the  discoloration  slowly  disappeared,  and  health  was  restored.  One 
case  of  a  gentleman,  formerly  of  Michigan,  now  in  Kansas,  was  under 
observation  and  treatment  for  several  months  with  symptoms  such 
as  described,  but  the  patient  has  been  in  fair  health  for  the  last  seven 
years.  The  bronzed  appearance  of  the  face,  when  last  heard  from, 
had  disappeared. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  afSrm  that  these  were  cases  of  Addison's  dis- 
ease, but  the  symptoms  were  of  a  character  to  excite  the  strongest  sus- 
picion that  they  were  of  that  nature.  Should  other  cases  of  a  similar 
character  occur  to  me,  I  should  pursue  a  similar  course,  and  not  with- 
out hope  of  benefit. 

Dr.  Flint  refers  to  a  case  seen  with  Dr.  Bockwell,  whore  general 
electrization  was  followed  by  marked  improvement  after  some  thirty 
applications  ;  the  improved  condition  continued  for  two  years,  when 
the  strength  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  patient  died  within  twenty- 
fonr  hours. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fully  developed  cases,  thoagh  so 
unsuccessful,  should  not  be  entirely  abandoned,  as  the  progress  of  the 
disease  may  be  delayed  and  the  patient  made  mora  comfortable.  A 
general  tonic  and  alterative  course  seems  to  be  indicated,  and  special 
distressing  symptoms  must  be  met  as  they  arise.  The  vomiting, 
when  it  occurs,  may  be  allayed  by  various  means  :  by  spts.  of  chloro- 
form in  a  mixture  of  glycerine,  small  doses  of  morphia,  or  by  other 
aDti-emetics.  The  strength  should  be  kept  up  as  much  as  possible  by 
nutritious  and  easily  digested  food  and  tonic  medicines.  The  phos- 
phate of  iron,  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia^  quinine  and  strychnine. 
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est.  of  malt,  cod-livproil,  etc.,  may  be  tried.  In  eiciteracnt  of  the 
brain  bromide  of  potaasium  would  be  indicated.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  the  salt«  of  iodine,  ii  seerns  to  me,  should  have  a  fair  trial. 
But  as  uo  articles  have  an  eBtablislied  n-putatioo  as  curative  ugcni^  a 
course  of  eyinptomatic  and  palliative  treatmeut  is  chiefly  to  be  par- 
6ued.  In  view  of  the  past  achievements  in  medical  science  and  art, 
the  hope  may  be  entertained  thiit  the  pathology  of  this  affection  will 
hereafter  he  better  undersCuod,  and  that  aome  means,  raach  more 
effectual  than  are  now  kuown,  will  be  found  for  its  relief. 


DIABETES  MELLITUS.— GLYCOSURL\.— GLYCOIl^ 
MU.— MELITURIA. 

Diabetes  UelHtus  may  lje  defined  a  constitutional  disease,  prodnoed 
through  errors  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  eithsr  in  the  ittomiicb 
and  intestines,  in  the  solid  viscera,  especially  in  the  liver,  in  the  gen- 
onil  tissues,  or  in  the  blood.  It  is  characterized  by  an  increase  in  the 
(jnantity  of  urine,  which  contaios  a  saccharine  gubstancc  resembling 
grape  sugar ;  tbia  condition  is  accompanied  with  excessive  thirst, 
often  a  ravenous  appetite,  but  generally  with  progressive  emaciation 
of  the  body.  In  many  cases  n  wasting  of  the  lungs  by  destructive 
chimges  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  disease  ;  in  some  there  ia  impair- 
ment of  vision,  often  by  opacity  of  the  lens  :  generally  there  is  w  dry 
and  harsh  akin,  not  unfrequcntly  constipated  bowels,  and  often  im- 
pairment of  variouB  brain  functions.  The  disease  is  obstinate,  some- 
times protracted  and  fluctuating,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
ultimately  fatal.  Death  may  occur  from  general  wasting  and  gradual 
failure  of  power,  from  intercurrent  local  affections,  or  from  sneh 
changes  in  the  blood  as  will  more  speedily  interfere  with  its  fnnctioiu. 
Many  isolated  facts  respecting  this  disease  have  been  observed,  bat 
the  full  details  of  its  pathology  are  not  yet  established. 

From  time  out  of  mind,  cik>c3  of  a  large  discharge  of  nrinc,  with 
thirst  und  emaciation,  a  voraeions  apjwtite  but  progreseirc  weskneeB, 
have  lKK>n  observed,  to  which  the  name  of  diabetes  has  l>een  applied. 
About  two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  such  urine  had 
generally  a  sweet  taste,  thongli  in  some  rare  cases  a  free  flow  had  not 
that  quality.  This  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  of  diabetes  mellitns 
and  insipidus.  Almnt  a  hundred  years  ago  sugar  in  the  blood  was 
discovered  in  diabetic  patients,  constituting  what  ia  now  called 
glycohmmia.  Soon  after  this,  sugar  was  separated  from  the  urine; 
and  soon  it  was  found  ihat  the  avoidance  of  sugar  and  starchy  matten 
in  the  food,  and  confinement  to  an  animal  diet,  diminished  theqiuintity 
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of  the  Trrinc  and  the  Engar  in  \i.     la  181S  it  ^as  funnd  that  the 

BOgar  of  diabetes  wae  liki>  grniiCi  and  not  like  cnne  sugar.     Some  ten 

^ars  later  it  was  discovered  that  starch  was  converted  into  sngar  in 

the  alimentary  canal ;  and  a  dozen  ^ears  later  sugar  was  found  in 

matters  vomited   by  diabetic   patieuti!.      In   1848   Otaadc   Ik'rnard 

autnouuoed  that  animals  as  welt  as  vegetables  had  a  sugar-creating 

powvr,  and   that  the  liver  was  the  organ  in   which  elements  were 

InxMiglit  together  which  produced  Ihe  saccharine  matter.     In  a  Bhort 

time  after,  he  also  found  that  saccharine  urine  could  bo  produced  in 

•ninmla  by  irritating  mechanically  tbo  floor  of  the  fourth  cerebral 

Tetitriolc.     In  1853  it  was  further  discovered  that  alcohol  injected 

into  the  portal  vessels  produced  sugar  in  the  urine.     Soon  again  it 

^Bte^jDund  that  this  production  of  sagar  in  the  liver  goes  on  after 

^^■^^  and  even  when  the  liver  is  removed  from  the  body.     Previous 

^HFttb  time  it  was  held,  and  is  still  taught  by  some,  that  the  sugar 

ttnrocd  normally  and  freely  in  the  liver  was  burned  off  in  the  lungs  ; 

fant  in  1856-7  it  was  announced  that  normal  sugar  formed  in  the 

liter  was  not  burned  in  the  inngs,  but  disappeared  from  the  blood  as 

it  passed  through  the  capillaries  in  the  general  tissues,  and  that  the 

ing&r  was  there  apjiropriated  to  the  nourishment  of  the  tissues  and 

the  soBtaining  of  the  body. 

Soon  after  this  it  was  farther  found  thiit  before  albuminous  sub- 
Manccs  reached  the  state  of  sugar — albumen  being  capable  of  that 
Oonversion — they  first  passed  through  the  transitional  state  of  glyco- 
gw — a  sort  of  animal  starch,  but  a  substance  very  readily  jiassing 
into  the  condition  of  sugar.  In  1859-)iO  a  small  quantity  of  sngar 
WIS  fonnd  to  exiet  in  healthy  unne  ;  a  quito  considerable  <)uanlity 
lomeliiiies,  especially  after  the  ingestion  of  a  free  quantity  of  that 
Rhstonce  ;  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  in  Uiotatjon  and  pregnancy, 
sod  in  various  morbid  states,  sugar  may  appear  in  the  urine  withoat 
}in>dnoing  the  other  ]ihcnomeua  of  diabetes,  or  being  produced  by 
that  condition,  and  that  saccharine  urine  does  not  necessarily  imply 
diabetes,  any  more  than  albumen  in  the  unno  proves  the  existcnoo  of 
it's  disease  Albnmen  is  in  the  urine  in  Brigbt's  disease,  as 
in  the  urine  in  diabetes,  but  in  both  instances  the  respective 
may  bo  produced  by  other  canses.  In  1871  it  was  found 
F  tn  an  advanced  case  of  diabetes,  with  the  continuance  of  the 
emaciation,  the  thirst,  the  debility  and  other  general  symptoms  of  the 
difl«iae,  a  free  watery  diarrhcea  completely  replaced  the  free  flow  of 
ttrine,  and  it  was  found  by  a  careful  analysis  that  the  discharges  from 
tbo  bowels  contained  a  large  qnantit:y  of  sugar,  even  when  a  diet 
■linoet  exclusively  composed  of  animal  food  was  t:iken.  This  case  in 
K  yonng  man  occurred  under  my  own  obserratioD  in  the  Hospital  of 
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tho  UniTorsity  of  Michigan,  and  the  analjaia  of  the  inteetinsl  dte-   ' 
chargea  was  made  in  the  chemical  lalroratory  of  Uie  UiiiverBity. 

Still  Inter.  Dr.  Pavj  annonaced  that  defibrinal*(l  arlerial  blood 
injected  into  tbe  portal  vessels  cftuses  gaccbarine  urine  ;  and  lie  sug- 
gwi%  the  Llieory  that  by  va.Bii-ninBCular  paralysis  and  distention  of 
capillary  vessels,  blood  passes  rapidly  from  the  arteries  to  the  ?cin« 
without  losing  its  oxygen,  and  withiiQt  being  converted  into  venous 
blood,  and  that  this  causes  the  large  prodnction  of  siigAr  which 
entcrg  the  circulation  and  payees  off  in  the  urine,  constituting  tbe 
disease.  It  is  found  that  the  spores  from  tho  piitl-ball,  when  inhaled, 
cause  sugar  in  the  urine;  and  it  is  suggested  that  these  spores  pro- 
ducfl  this  effect  by  paralyzing  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

It  has  been  observed  occasionally,  and  more  than  once  by  myself, 
timt  drnlKtic  patients,  in  rare  cases,  in  a  stage  of  tbe  disease  not  far 
advanced,  die  suddenly,  or  in  a  day  or  two,  after  severe  symptoms  occur, 
in  a  state  of  asphyxia.  It  has  very  recently  been  discovered  that  in  these 
n  rapid  fatty  degeneration  of  the  blood  occurs,  or  at  least  large  qnan- 
titiea  of  fat  are  found  in  the  blood,  and  large  quantities  of  it  aconmn- 
latc  in  tho  capillarioB  and  small  vessels  of  the  lungs,  obstmoting  the 
circulation  and  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  causing  death  by 
upnma.  In  these  cases  not  only  is  there  fat  rrnbolism  of  Ibe  Inngt, 
but  the  quantities  of  fat  found  in  the  blood  are  so  great  that  tlioy 
can  be  collected  in  large  amounts.  \ot  with  stun  diug  these  facts,  and 
others  which  are  well  known  to  occur  iu  tbe  courti^  of  tbig  diaeoAC,  the 
manner  in  which  the  changes  are  brought  about,  and  the  real  cansea 
of  the  disease,  are  matt«i-s  of  conjecture. 

The  formation  of  sugar  somewhere  in  the  organism,  a  fact  edmit- 
ting  of  no  question,  is  not  the  result  of  simple  oiidation  producing 
heat,  but  a  true  assimilation,  tbe  sugar  being  produced  in  tbe  form 
of  glycogenous  matter.  This  sabstance  is  present  in  all  tbe  liasaec^ 
and  is  not  obtained  alone  from  starch  and  sugar  ingested,  but  also 
from  nlbuminoids,  and,  in  the  absence  of  food,  from  Ihe  elomenta  of 
tlie  blood  and  the  tisanes  of  the  body.  In  a  diabetic  patient,  sugar 
oft«n  appears  in  tbe  urine  in  considerable  quantity,  when  he  has  long 
nbstained  not  only  from  starch  and  sugar,  but  from  all  food,  while 
the  production  of  sugar  and  the  wasting  of  tbe  body  prove  tliat  the 
sngar  comes  from  the  conversion  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  and  tho 
tiasnes  into  this  material. 

The  gastro-intcHtinal  theory  advanced  by  Front  and  otbent,  that 
tho  sugar  of  diabetes  was  entirely  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal  in 
consequence  of  some  wTong  process  of  digestion  there,  is  opposed  by 
the  fact  that  sugar  in  the  alimentary  cinal  is  not  normally  obeorbod 
directly  into  the  blood  as  snch,  but  is  to  a  large  extent  at  least  tomfld 
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into  lactic  and  bntyrio  acids  ;  and  that  when  only  .6  (six  tenths) 
part  in  100  of  sngar  arc  in  the  blood,  sugar  is  readily  found  in  the 
nrinc  But  the  theory  is  positively  disproved  by  the  fact  just  stated, 
that  diabetes  may  exist  when  no  starchy  or  saccharine  food  is  taken, 
and  the  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  when  for  a  considerable  time  all 
food  has  been  abstained  from. 

The  Hepatic  theory,  following  the  discovery  by  Bernard  of  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  was  to  the  effect  that  in  diabetes  tlie 
liver  becomes  too  active  in  the  production  of  sugar,  forming  by  an 
augmentation  of  its  normal  functional  power  more  than  can  be  burnt 
or  changed  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  in  the  blood,  or  more  than  can 
be  appropriated  by  the  tissues,  and  hence  the  sugar  goes  into  the  urine. 
This  excessive  production  of  the  sugar  was  thought  to  be  less  the  result 
of  any  lesion  of  the  liver  itself  than  of  the  innervation  controlling  it. 
But  this  theory,  which  is  still  held  by  many,  was  opposed  successfully, 
at  least  as  an  exclusive  theory,  by  the  observations  and  arguments  of 
Pa*^,  who  contended  that  the  liver  does  not  produce  sngar  by  its 
physiological  action ;  but  that  it  contains,  in  free  quantities,  glyco- 
gen, or  what  he  calls  ffepatiney  to  the  production  of  which  sugar 
carried  from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  liver  contributes  ;  and  that 
this  hepatine  post  mortem  is  speedily  converted  into  sugar ;  and  that 
when  sugar  is  found  in  the  liver,  or  in  the  hepatic  vein,  or  right  side 
of  the  heart,  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  is  a  post-mortem,  or  rather 
a  pathological  result,  and  not  physiological. 

The  pulmonary  theory  of  diabetes  was,  that  the  sugar  normally 
produced  in  the  liver  was  physiologically  burned  in  the  lungs,  but 
that  in  diabetes  the  lungs  failed  to  perform  that  function,  and  allowed 
the  sugar  to  pass  on  into  the  general  circulation  to  be  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.  This  theory  is  not  sustained,  as  it  is  not  shown  that  sugar  is 
physiologically  consumed  in  the  lungs.  On  the  contrary,  the  experi- 
ments of  Piivy  go  to  show  that  there  is  no  more  sugar  in  the  blood 
entering  the  lungs  than  in  that  coming  from  them. 

Another  theory  is  that  the  blood  is  the  scat  of  the  disease  ;  that  in 
it,  and  by  means  of  its  oxygen-carrying  globules,  the  sugar  produced 
in  the  liver,  or  gaining  access  to  it  from  the  alimentary  canal,  is  physi- 
ologically oxidized,  as  the  pulmonary  theory  held  it  to  be,  in  the  lungs; 
but  that  the  blood,  failing  to  perform  that  function,  left  the  sugar  to 
be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  But  this  theory  isunproven  ;  indeed  it 
appears  to  be  disproved  by  the  same  observations  and  facts  which 
show  the  fallacy  of  the  pulmonary  hypothesis. 

Neither  is  it  shown  that  sugar  is  oxidized  in  the  systemic  capilla- 
ries, but,  on  the  contrary,  as  much  sugar  is  found  in  the  venous  as  in 
the  arterial  blood. 
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It  must  bo  admitted,  us  stated  b;  Joccoad,  that  diabetes  ia  not  en. 
i^xaggerutioii  of  a  phy«iolugic:il  action,  not  an  incroase  of  Die  pbysi- 
ologicat  fnoction  of  tbe  liver,  bnt  a  diseased  action  arising  from  cuui»e« 
not  understood ;  an  aberration  in  nntrition  and  aBgimilation  vliich  at 
flret,  may  be  limited  and  partial,  but  in  the  progress  of  tlie  discafia 
becomes  more  complete. 

It  ia  evident,  from  all  the  facts,  that  the  source  o(  the  sugar  is  not 
always  tbe  same.  Tliat  sugnr  and  starch  ingested  furQtsh  the  ele- 
ments for  a  largo  part  of  the  sugar  which  is  produced  in  diubete«  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  when  these  articles  are  taken  much  more 
diabetic  sugar  is  produced  than  when  they  are  excluded  from  tbe  food. 
But  it  is  evident  they  are  not  tJie  only  source,  from  the  further  fact 
that  this  sugar  is  produced  in  tlieir  absence.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  substances  taken  into  tbe  stomach  aie,  either  in  the  form  of  sn^r 
or  of  lactic  or  butyric  acids,  to  a  large  extent  taken  into  the  {lorlal 
veins  and  carried  to  the  liver,  t-onti-ibuting  to  Ihe  prodnctiou  in  that 
organ  of  glycogen,  and  probably,  physiologically,  to  a  certain  muall 
proportion  of  sugar  there  ;  that  physiological ly  Ibis  glycogen  is  elabo-, 
rated  fnrther  in  the  liver  into  fat  and  other  materials  for  the  supply- 
ing of  force  and  the  support  of  the  tissues;  that  in  the  perverted 
action  which  occurs  in  diabetes,  either  the  elements  taken  into  the 
liver  are  not  converted  into  glycogen,  or,  if  so,  are  reconverted  into 
sugar  either  by  tbe  direct  but  iienerted  influence  of  the  liver,  or,  ia 
its  suspended  influence,  by  the  action  of  chemical  laws ;  that  albumi- 
noid and  fatty  foods  are  capable,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent,  of  the 
same  transformations  as  the  amyloid  and  saccharine ;  that  the  blood 
and  niateriiils  from  the  tissues  are  also  capable  of  similar  tmnsfor- 
mations :  and  that  sugar,  whenever  and  however  produced  ia  tbo 
system  and  obtaining  arlmisaion  into  the  blood,  is  probably  incapable, 
at  any  rate  excepting  to  a  limited  extent,  of  further  chaugea,  and  i« 
carried  out  of  the  body  generally  by  the  kidneys,  bnt  in  exceptional, 
cases  by  the  alimentary  canal.  , 

The  immediate  causes  originating  these  changes  are  obscure,  but 
they  probably  have  their  seat  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Thi», 
appears  from  the  wcU-known  fact  that  the  nerve-centres  not  merely 
control  influences,  but  all  the  fuuetions  of  the  body,  atiimal  and  or- 
ganic, and  from  the  fnrther  fact  that  irritations,  injuries,  and  morbid 
conditions  of  those  centres  in  the  brain,  medulla  ohiongiita,  and  spinal 
cord,  and  even  irritation  of  the  pneumognstric  and  other  nerves,  Bocm 
capable  of  iudncing  saccharine  urine  and  the  other  pheuomena  of 
dial)etes. 

As  nearly  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  enable  ns  to 
detcnnine,  wo  may  say,  that  diabetes  is  a  Dcurosis,  disturbing  the  hiu^ 
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mony  and  proper  action  of  the  assimilative  functions  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  more  than  the  normal  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
system,  and  as  a  result  the  other  changes  which  constitute  diabetes. 

Dr.  Harley,  regarding  the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of  sugar 
and  its  appropriation  in  the  system  as  physiological^  makes  two  vari- 
eties of  diabetes— one  from  the  excessive  formation  of  sugar,  and  the 
other  from  defective  assimilation  or  appropriation  of  normally  formed 
sugar  by  the  tissues  of  the  body,  thus  allowing  of  its  running  to 
waste  in  the  system.  If  a  portion  of  sugar  is  normally  appropriated 
by  the  tissues,  a  supposition  which  no  facts  in  our  possession  will  en- 
able us  to  positively  deny,  it  is  likely  that  in  some  cases  a  diminished 
appropriation  of  the  sugar  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease,  and 
may  contribute  to  the  phenomena  that  arise. 

There  are  some  clinical  facts  which  seem  to  favor  this  view. 
Though  most  cases  are  benefited  by  an  animal  diet,  which  affords  less 
material  for  the  formation  of  sugar,  it  is  affirmed  that  in  other,  but 
rare  cases,  confinement  to  such  a  diet  does  no  good,  but  rather  harm — 
a  diet  in  which  starchy  and  saccharine  matters  abound  agreeing  best. 
When  excessive  formation  of  sugar  is  the  chief  condition,  the  patient 
is  not  necessarily  emaciated  and  weak.  He  may  for  a  considerable 
time  be  fat  and  ruddy  ;  but  where  defective  appropriation  is  the  chief 
condition  (if  such  a  state  is  possible),  emaciation  is  one  of  the  earliest 
conditions,  and  the  first  to  attract  attention.  That  clinical  varieties 
presenting  these  different  features  as  to  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength 
appear,  must  be  well  known  to  all  practitioners  of  experience  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  view  of  Dr.  Harley  may  furnish  the  explanation. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  conjecture,  but  is  one  worthy  of  being  consid- 
ered in  so  obscure  a  disease. 

The  remote  causes  favoring  the  production  of  diabetes  are  various. 
The  influence  of  age  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  sexes.  In  men  it  is 
more  frequent  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  in  women,  between  ten  and 
thirty  ;  but  it  may  occur  at  any  age  in  either.  Young  girls  and  girls 
in  their  teens  are  more  subject  to  it  than  boys,  and  with  them  it  is 
usually  rapid  in  its  course.  It  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women  ; 
heredity  has  some  influence ;  and  some  diseases,  as  gout  and  syphilis, 
and  cold,  depressing  emotions,  and  some  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain  tend  to  its  production. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  changes  always  present  are,  the 
abnormal  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  and  an  increased  quantity  of 
fat.  This  latter  in  rare  instances  is  so  great  as  to  cause  fatty 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  asphyxia  and  death.  I 
recently  saw  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Pathologist  of 
the  Edinburgh  Boyal  Infirmary,  a  specimen  of  half  a  pint  or  so  of 
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bloody  taken  from  a  patient  dying  suddenly  from  diabetes,  of  which 
a  large  proportion  was  clear  liquid  fat 

Varions  alterations  of  organs  are  sometimes  fonnd,  but  these  are 
not  characteristic  or  constant.  There  may  be  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
and  hjrpertrophy  of  its  tunics ;  the  kidneys  may  be  injected,  enlarged, 
or  flabby,  sometimes  softened  and  sometimes  denuded  of  their  tubular 
epithelium  in  consequence  of  overwork  in  carrying  off  so  much 
saccharine  urine ;  other  accidental  affections,  such  as  cysts  and  cal- 
culi, may  occur,  and  in  rare  cases  there  may  be  a  combination  of 
Bright's  disease. 

Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  has  not  unfrequently  been  observed ;  and 
lesions  of  the  liver  are  quite  common.  It  may  be  hyperasmic,  there  is 
sometimes  hyperplasia,  hypertrophy,  atrophy  more  rarely,  and  fatty 
infiltration  of  liver  cells.  In  consumptive  cases,  dying  slowly,  hyper- 
emia may  not  be  observed. 

Nervous  lesions  are  not  rare,  but  they  are  not  characteristic 
There  may  be  congestion,  induration,  softening,  hemorrhagic  spots;, 
tumors,  eto.,  in  the  fourth  venticle,  or  in  any  part  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord. 

Alterations  of  the  peripheral  nerves — hypertrophy  of  the  renal 
plexus  and  the  sympathetic — calcareous  concretions  on  the  nerves  with 
degeneration  of  the  neighboring  nerve  substance  are  sometimes  found. 

Sjanptoms  and  Course. — The  leading  symptoms  have  already 
been  alluded  to  in  the  definition  of  the  disease.  They  may  be  divided 
into  primary  and  secondary — the  primary  being  constant,  while  the 
secondary  may  be  wanting. 

The  primary  are  glycosuria,  polyuria,  polydipsia,  polyphagia,  and 
autophagia.  These,  except  the  last,  appear  contemporaneously.  The 
last,  the  consumption  or  feeding  upon  the  tissues,  generally  occurs  at 
a  later  period  more  markedly,  though  sometimes  it  is  early  in  the 
history  of  the  case.  The  appetite  is  not  so  uniformly  increased  as  the 
thirst,  and  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  not  always  de- 
cided, though  usually  it  is  marked,  and  is  often  very  great.  The 
sugar  in  the  urine  is  the  most  constant  symptom,  and  yet  on  an  ani- 
mal diet  that  may  temporarily  disappear. 

In  a  fair  and  fully  formed  case  of  diabetes,  the  patient,  a  full- 
grown  man,  taking  a  usual  diet,  as  much  as  the  appetite  demands, 
and  as  much  drink  as  the  thirst  calls  for,  will  pass  320  fluid  ounces, 
or  twenty  pints,  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  the  high  specific 
gravity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  sugar  present,  of  1.040.  In 
this  there  will  be  12,320  grs.  of  sugar  and  1,559  grs.  of  urea.  The 
quantity  may  vary  much  in  each  direction,  but  is  more  frequently 
below  than  above  those  figures. 
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There  are  sometimes  intercurrent  diseases  which  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  diabetic  symptoms.  Scarlatina,  pneumonia,  acute  affec- 
tionfl  of  the  intestines,  and  gastric  fever  are  said  to  suppress  the  gly- 
oosnria ;  while  intermittent  fever,  variola,  and  pleurisy  have  not  that 
effect.     (Jaoooud.) 

The  statements  made  by  different  authors  respecting  tlie  quantity 
of  urea  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  vary.  Some  declare 
the  quantity  on  the  whole  increased,  others  diminished.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  great  differences  in  different  cases.  Where  emaciation 
is  progressing,  the  azotized  tissues  are  being  consumed,  and  while 
firee  quantities  of  azotized  food  are  taken,  the  urea  is  increased. 
When  emaciation  is  not  rapidly  progressing,  and  when  but  moderate 
quantities  of  food  are  taken,  the  urea  is  diminished. 

Uric  acid  does  not  undergo  constant  changes.  Hippuric  and 
phosphoric  acids  are  not  specially  modified.  Sulphates  are  said  to  be 
increased  to  double  their  normal  quantity,  and  chlorides  still  more. 
Creatinin  is  sometimes,  at  least,  enormously  increased,  according  to 
some  authorities  to  twenty  times  the  normal  amount.  When  this  is 
the  case,  urea  would  be  likely  to  be  diminished.  Albuminuria  is 
sometimes  present,  but  is  not  a  constant  symptom.  The  increase  of 
urine  produces  increase  of  thirst,  and  they  are  usually  proportionate. 
The  increase  of  appetite,  so  common,  may  not  occur  when  some  special 
stomach  derangements  are  present ;  and  dyspepsia,  gastralgia,  acid 
eructations,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  may  exist,  the  discharged  mat- 
ters often  containing  sugar.  As  in  the  case  already  related,  the  diar- 
rhosal  discharges  may  take  the  place  of  the  polyuria  and  the  glyco- 
suria. The  autophagia — the  feeding  upon  the  tissues — is  sooner  or 
later  a  condition  which  occurs ;  but  it  is  developed  at  different  times 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  When  the  sugar  is  formed  from  the 
albumen  of  the  food  or  the  tissues,  urea  is  increased. 

There  are  various  secondary  symptoms  dependent  on  the  different 
primary  states.  Those  dependent  on  glyccemia,  or  the  sugar  in  the 
blood,  arc,  altered  secretions,  lesions  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  impo- 
tency,  sterility,  amenorrhoea,  anthrax,  erysipelas,  boils,  pneumonia 
— catarrhal  and  fibrinous — bronchitis,  and  gangrene. 

The  phenomena  dependent  on  the  glycosuria  are,  irritation  and 
redness  of  the  meatus,  pruritus,  phimosis,  balanitis,  and  fungoid 
growths  about  the  frsenum  and  vulva. 

Those  dependent  on  polyuria  are,  habitual  constipation,  dryness 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  great  decrease  in  the  pul- 
monary and  cutaneous  exhalations,  the  normal  quantity  of  from 
12,000  to  15,000  grammes  being  reduced  in  extreme  cases  to  529 
grammes.     (Jaccoud.) 
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The  phenomena  due  to  the  oonsnmption  of  the  tissues  are,  nloera- 
tion  of  the  lungs ;  palmonary  phthisis  of  a  peculiar  form^  distin- 
guished by  the  scantiness  of  secretions,  rapidity  in  formation  of 
cayitieSy  and  by  the  absence  of  hsemoptysis  ;  cataract  of  a  somewhat 
peculiar  kind  also,  and  amblyopia ;  and  nervous  troubles,  such  as 
anaesthesia,  hypersBsthesia,  neuralgia,  excessive  sensations  of  cold,  etc. 

The  temperature  is  often  lower  than  normal  in  the  advanced 
stages,  and  some  patients  desire  a  very  high  external  temperature  to 
be  comfortable,  « 

The  progress  of  the  disease  varies.  It  may  be  slow,  with  remis- 
sions which  may  be  mistaken  for  cures.  In  the  first  stage  cures  may 
possibly  be  effected.  Death  by  gradual  wasting  and  marasmus  alone 
is  rare,  pulmonary  and  other  lesions  more  commonly  contributing  to 
the  result. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  disease  is  usually  much  greater  in  the  young  than  in  those  ad- 
vanced in  age.  It  is  often  remarkably  rapid  in  young  girls.  In  one 
case  which  I  observed  in  the  family  of  a  physician,  death  occurred  in 
a  week  or  two  after  the  symptoms  first  attracted  notice,  though  they 
had  doubtless  existed  in  moderation  for  some  time  before. 

Pulmonary  lesions,  troubles  of  sight,  and  cutaneous  infiammationi 
are  unfavorable  symptoms. 

Constant  decrease  in  the  polyuria  and  glycosuria,  if  not  accom- 
panied with  profuse  saccharine  perspiration  or  diarrhcea,  is  an  en- 
couraging sign. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  diabetes  is  to  be  made  by  observ- 
ing the  symptoms  which  have  been  described — particularly  by  the 
large  quantity  of  urine  passed,  its  high  specific  gravity,  and  its  con- 
taining sugar  as  discovered  by  the  proper  tests.  The  peculiar  fruity 
odor  of  the  breath,  the  thirst,  the  emaciation  notwithstanding  the 
free  quantity  of  food,  will  aid. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  distinguishes  it  from  simple 
polyuria  or  diabetes  insipidus. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  moderate  quantities  of  sugar,  bat 
BufScient  to  give  its  reaction  with  tests,  arc  found  in  several  other 
conditions  than  that  of  diabetes.  It  seems  to  be  present  normally  in 
women  during  parturition,  during  lactation,  and  with  some  during 
pregnancy.  It  often  oceurs  in  paralytic  patients  ;  it  may  result  from 
blows  upon  the  head  ;  may  occur  in  dyspeptics  and  the  aged,  and  in 
children  during  dentition.  Certain  medicines— the  nitrate  of  potash, 
oxide  of  carbon,  the  salts  of  mercury,  etc.,  may  cause  sugar  in  the 
urine.  Diabetes  implies  a  persistence  of  saccharine  urine,  and  the 
other  associated  conditions  described. 
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Treatment. — ^The  most  important  item  of  treatment  is  the 
dietetic  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  starch  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
oonverted  into  sugar  in  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestines  ;  and  that 
the  sugar  so  produced,  as  well  as  that  ingested,  though  in  part  changed 
into  other  substances— especially  lactic  acid — to  some  extent  at  least 
jSods  its  way,  in  part  through  the  lacteals  and  the  thoracic  duct, 
directly  into  the  blood,  while  other  portions,  either  in  the  form  of  sugar 
or  of  other  substances  readily  converted  into  it,  go  through  the  portal 
vessels  into  the  liver  and  from  it  reach  the  blood ;  and  that  starchy 
and  saccharine  matters  produce  more  sugar  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
system  than  any  other  forms  of  food.  Abstaining  from  these  articles 
causes  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  a  conse- 
quent diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  since  it  is  the 
presence  of  sugar  and  tbe  amount  of  water  required  for  its  solution 
and  transportation  out  of  the  system  which  increases  the  flow.  This 
must  be  regarded  as  imlliative  of  ttio  syniiptoms  rather  than  curative 
(A  the  disease ;  but  palliation  here,  as  elsewhere,  not  unfrcquently 
zesults  in  more  radical  improvement.  As  a  rule,  this  dietetic  plan  is 
advisable,  and  it  is  certainly  recommended  by  all  standard  authorities 
on  the  subject.  It  should  generally  be  pursued  until  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive decrease  in  the  glycosuria ;  and  when  this  course  is  taken, 
there  is  usually  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  symptoms  and 
condition  of  the  patient.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  always 
Uic  case.  The  quantity  of  sugar  and  urine  excreted  may  be  dimin- 
ished while  the  patient  continues  to  lose  flesh  and  strength  ;  the 
stomach  becomes  deranged,  the  appetite  may  fail,  and  improvement 
may  follow  a  resort  to  a  more  ordinary  or  mixed  and  amylaceous  diet% 
Such  facts  have  induced  Dr.  Harley  to  make  in  his  description  the 
two  yarietiesof  the  disease,  and  to  regard  cases  of  this  kind  as  depend- 
ent more  upon  deficient  appropriation  of  the  elements  of  the  sugar 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  and  the  production  of  force,  than 
upon  the  excessive  formation  of  sugar  in  the  system.  These  excep- 
tional cases  do  not  invalidate  the  rule ;  and  often  the  improvement 
on  an  animal  diet  is  very  remarkable.  As  an  instance.  Dr.  Pavy 
reports  a  case  where,  with  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  the  patient  passed 
10,500  grains  of  sugar  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  when  restricted  to 
meat,  beef -tea,  and  jelly  without  sugar,  the  quantity  passed  in  the 
same  time  was  but  594  grains  ;  and  that  as  the  sugar  diminished  the 
patient  improved  strikingly  in  appearance,  health,  and  strength  ;  and 
what  must  be  considered  as  exceptional,  did  not  get  tired  of  his  diet 
Greens  were  allowed,  such  as  lettuce,  spinach,  cresses,  etc.,  as  they 
were  found  to  do  no  harm.  Dr.  Pavy  says,  as  long  as  the  sugar  is 
kept  down  to  from  1,000  to  1,500  grains  a  day,  his  experience  would 
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indicate  that  the  patient  is  not  conscibos  of  the  existence  of  his  com- 
plaint. The  presence  of  a  free  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  inter> 
feres  with  the  performance  of  the  normal  function  of  that  fluid  ;  but 
when  the  quantity  is  small  it  may  perform  its  proper  office  and  com- 
parative health  may  be  enjoyed.  Where  the  increased  formation  of 
sugar  is  the  chief  morbid  condition  this  treatment  is  efficient.  It  ii 
worthy  of  a  trial  in  all  cases.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  sugar 
passed  through  the  system  the  better.  It  not  only  interferes  with 
the  proper  function  of  the  blood,  acting  as  a  foreign  and  poisonous 
agent,  but  it  carries  off  other  elements  of  food,  washing  them  away 
in  the  flood  of  water  necessary  to  hold  in  solution  the  sugar.  The  dia» 
betic  patient,  then,  should  be  conflned  as  much  as  possible,  without 
impairing  nutrition,  to  an  azotized  diet — ^to  albumen,  fibinne,  caseine, 
gelatine,  and  gluten — ^to  flesh,  eggs,  etc.  Lately  a  pure  skim-milk 
diet  has  been  strongly  recommended.  Should  there  be  albuminous 
urine  there  might  be  a  double  indication  for  the  milk  diet.  But  a 
variety  of  azotized  articles  of  food  should  generally  be  allowed ;  and 
if  judicious  selections  be  made,  and  pains  be  taken  to  render  the 
articles  acceptable  to  the  taste  as  well  as  digertible  and  nutritious, 
and  the  articles  be  frequently  varied,  the  azotized  diet  may  often  be 
continued  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Flint  advises  that  a  diabetic  patient 
be  furnished  with  a  list  of  articles  which  may  be  allowed,  and  of  those 
which  are  forbidden.  He  gives  the  following  as  articles  of  food  and 
drink  containing  no  starch  and  sugar,  or  a  quantity  so  small  as  not 
to  be  practically  important : 

"  1.  All  kinds  of  meat  and  poultry  (excluding  liver)  either  boiled, 
roasted,  grilled,  or  in  the  form  of  soup  or  jelly,  with  any  kind  of  sea- 
soning or  sauce  which  contains  neither  flour  nor  sugar. 

**  2.  Fish  of  every  sort,  inclusive  of  turtle  and  terrapin,  lobster, 
clams,  crabs,  shrimps,  and  oysters. 

**3.  Eggs,  cooked  in  any  form,  with  the  exception  of  sweet 
omelets  or  sweetened  custards. 

^'  4.  Cream,  cheese,  butter,  buttermilk,  and,  in  moderate  quantity, 
milk. 

"5.  Cabbage,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  pickles,  spinach,  beet  tops,  toma- 
toes, sorrel,  endive  or  chickory,  radishes,  mushrooms,  cauliflower, 
Brussels  sprouts,  asparagus,  truffles,  dandelion,  artichokes,  oyster- 
plant,  celery,  spring  onions,  water-cresses,  and  olives.  The  allowed 
vegetables  may  be  eaten  raw,  boiled,  fried,  or  made  into  salads. 

"  6.  Coffee  and  tea,  with  the  addition  of  cream,  and  glyoerinc,  if 
agreeable,  as  a  substitute  for  sugar." 

Dr.  Flint  includes  some  of  the  alcoholic  drinks,  but  as  these  can 
seldom  serve  any  useful  purpose,  and  as  experiments  have  shown  that 
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introdiioed  into  Che  portal  yesaels  of  animals  they  cause  the  produo- 
tion  of  sngar,  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  diabetic  dietary,  and, 
if  nsed  at  all,  should  be  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  some 
special  indication  strictly  as  drugs.  They  can  be  required  as  such 
in  this  disease  only  very  exceptionally.  Water  may  be  allowed  in  any 
reasonable  quantity  to  quench  thirst,  and  buttermilk,  if  relished,  may 
also  be  permitted. 

8.  **  Oluten  bread,  and  bread  made  from  finely  ground  bran  after 
Champlin's  method.  In  the  use  of  these  substitutes  for  ordinary 
bread,  much  depends  on  the  mode  of  preparation.  They  may  be 
made  palatable  by  the  use  of  eggs  and  butter,  together  with  varying 
modes  of  preparation.  Pary's  almond  flour  may  be  used  for  the  sake 
of  change.  If  these  substitutes  for  wheaten  bread  become  repulsive, 
thin  slices  of  the  latter,  toasted  very  much,  and  almost  charred,  ore 
allowed  in  small  quantity." 

A  gluten  flour  is  prepared  especially  for  diabetics  by  the  ^'  New 
York  Health  Company,"  No.  74  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
which  is  said  to  contain  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  starch,  and 
to  make  a  very  palatable  bread.  According  to  the  accounts  it  meets 
the  requirements  in  diabetic  cases.  Champlin's  bread  is  made  of 
wheat  bran,  which  has  been  boiled  a  short  time  and  washed  in  two 
successive  waters,  and  again  washed  in  cold  water  and  passed  through 
a  sieve  to  remove  all  starch.  It  is  then  thoroughly  dried  in  a 
slow  oven,  and  when  perfectly  crisp  ground  in  a  fine  mill,  and  passed 
through  a  very  fine  sieve  by  the  aid  of  a  brush,  and  all  that  is  not 
perfectly  fine  and  soft  is  reground.  Three  troy  ounces  of  this  bran 
powder,  three  fresh  eggs,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter,  and  rather  lc6s 
than  half  a  pint  of  milk,  after  melting  the  butter,  arc  to  bo  thor- 
oughly mixed  together,  adding  some  agreeable  spice.  Immediately 
before  putting  into  the  oven,  first  thirty-five  grains  of  sesquicarbo- 
nate  bf  soda  are  to  be  stirred  in,  and  then  three  drachma  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  loaf  should  be  baked  in  a  basin,  well  buttered, 
for  rather  more  than  an  hour.  Biscuits  may  be  prepared,  omitting 
the  soda  and  acid  and  a  part  of  tho  milk.  Sugar,  bread  of  all  kinds 
except  such  as  indicated,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  rice,  Indian  com,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  all  starchy  grains  are  forbidden.  Potatoes,  arrow-root, 
tapioca,  sago,  peas,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  liver  of 
all  animals,  and  all  saccharine  fniits  must  be  avoided. 

This  anti-diabetic  diet  should  be  rigidly  enforced  for  a  time  at 
least,  and  its  effects  observed.  If  borne  bv  the  stomach  and  attended 
by  improvement,  it  should  be  persevered  with.  If  not  well  borne, 
and  improvement  does  not  occur,  it  should  not  be  lonof  continued. 
Some  of  the  interdicted  articles  may  be  allowed  and  the  efiUcot 
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ohserred,  ihe  nrino  examined,  and  the  farther  managetnent  of  di«t 
govemod  by  the  conditions  of  each  cnsc.  Tho  success  in  stnyiDg  Lbi; 
progress  of  tho  disease  will  depend  largely  tipon  the  care  and  skill 
exercised  in  earrjing  out  the  dictelio  management.  The  importance 
of  the  matter  him  called  for  the  details  so  fully  given.  lu  ubeerTiag 
the  cITect  of  diet  or  of  medicines  on  the  conditions  of  the  uriof,  aaoer- 
taining  by  measurrmont  the  qiiaiility  passcil  in  twenty-four  hours,  atid 
itsspecific  gravity  as  tested  by  tho  uriuometer,  will  answer  for  onJitunr 
practical  purposes.  Tho  chemical  tests  for  tho  presence  of  sugur  and, 
means  of  quantitative  analysis  ore  given  in  the  special  works  on  the 
snbjoct  of  uriTio  analysis,  to  which  tho  reader  is  referred. 

To  relievo  the  kidneys  of  their  burden  of  work,  the  skin  sbonld  be 
kept  aa  active  as  poaeiblo  by  warm  bathe  and  frictions ;  and  hot-air 
batlis  am  often  preferable.  Cases  are  related  of  complete  cures  a{K 
patently  affectoil  by  hot-air  baths  daily  taken  for  a  long  time. 

Great  care  ahonld  be  exercised  to  prevent  exposure  ;  flannel  should 
bo  worn  next  the  skin,  and  all  necessary  means  should  be  nsod  to  pn?- 
vent  the  blood  from  being  driven  from  the  surface  to  internal  organx 
The  cold  bath  has  been  recommended  by  some,  but  it  should  uoL  Iw 
used  unless  a  Bpeetiy  reaction  is  certain  ;  and  to  remain  in  the  wat«r 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  would  bo  dangerous.  Oiuca  haro 
been  known  to  result  fatally  at  an  early  etage  of  tho  disease  after  a 
protracted  cold  bath. 

Many  medicinal  agcuts  hare  been  employed,  and  cures  have  been 
reported  .13  resulting  ;  but  the  articles  are  so  various  aud  the  failnm 
80  common  that  but  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of  them. 

It  was  stated  that  alkalies — soda  and  potash—  injected  into  the  por> 
tal  vessels  and  carried  into  the  liver  of  animals,  prevented  the  oonveis 
siou  of  glycogen  into  sugar,  and  before  this  was  known,  alkalicn  were 
administered  as  the  result  of  the  t'Xpericneo  of  thoir  good  effects. 
They  usually  lessen  the  amount  of  sugar.  The  bicarl>onate  of  soda  is 
recommeuded  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  in  tho  course  of  the  day,  or  aa 
much  as  tho  stomach  will  bear.  Combined  with  some  bitter  tonio 
larger  dosea  will  generally  !«  borne,  but  the  larger  quantity  mentioti«<i 
will  not  always  be  tolerat«<l  long.  The  alkaline  and  saline  waters  of 
Vichy,  or  Ems,  or  Carlsbad,  in  Europe,  arc  generally  recommended 
with  a  course  of  bathing  at  these  wateriug-phiccs  ;  and  patient*  very 
generally  improve  for  a  time,  and  sometimc^s  |)crmancntly,  by  the 
courses  there  pursued. 

Ab  tho  nervous  system  has  much  to  do  in  tho  production  of  the 
disease,  a  eoolhiug  anodyne  itiflucDce  upon  it  often  mitigates  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  Tho  two  medicinal  agenta  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  have  most  effect  in  diminlsliiag  the  quantity 
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of  sugar  and  staying  the  progress  of  the  disease,  are  the  alkalies  and 
opium.  There  are  objections  to  their  coDtinned  use,  and  particularly 
to  opium  ;  but  it  often  stays  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  besides, 
in  some  cases,  the  sufferings  from  the  perversions  of  the  nervous  system 
are  so  great  as  to  justify  its  being  prescribed,  though  a  habit  in  its  use 
be  established.  An  occasional  dose,  a  Dover's  powder  at  night,  will 
often  procure  rest,  induce  action  of  the  skin,  and  bo  of  decided  service 
temporarily  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  materially  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  and  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  opium  must  be 
given  in  regularly  repeated  doses  from  one  to  three  times  a  day. 
When  there  is  pain  to  be  relieved,  and  the  medicine  is  long  continued 
in  order  to  keep  up  its  anodyne  effects,  the  dose,  unfortunately,  has  to 
be  increased,  and  the  habit  of  opium-taking,  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
of  the  narcotic-taking  habits,  is  in  danger  of  being  established.  This 
must  be  taken  into  the  account.  But  in  a  ease  that  is  comparatively 
hopeless  of  recovery,  or  of  a  long  continuance  of  life,  that  life  may  be 
prolonged  and  made  much  more  comfortable  by  the  drug.  Where 
permanent  improvement  takes  place  and  there  is  hope  of  cure,  the 
physician  must  keep  the  control  of  this  powerful  agent  for  good  or 
evil  in  his  own  hands,  so  as  to  have  it  discontinued  when  no  longer 
needed.  Other  anodyne  and  narcotic  substances  may  be  useful  for 
similar  purposes.  Conium  maculatum,  cannabis  Indica,  belladonna, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  among  the  articles  that  have  been  used. 
When  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  vomiting  is  frequent,  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  often  particularly  useful.  When  the  pneumogastric  nerves  are 
supposed  to  be  in  fault,  conium  is  thought  to  bo  indicated.  In  general 
cerebral  irritation  bromide  of  potassium  deserves  a  trial.  When  the 
disease  is  chiefly  from  excess  of  formation  of  sugar  from  starchy  and 
saccharine  food,  and  the  tissues  are  less  preyed  upon  and  assimilation 
less  affected,  the  case  is  more  hopeful.  An  animal  diet,  with  the 
auxiliary  aid  from  medicines,  may  then  produce  much  effect. 

As  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  often  present,  they  chould  receive  at- 
tention and  treatment  according  to  their  character.  Constipation  if 
present  should  be  relieved,  and  any  special  symptoms  should  be  palli- 
ated as  they  arise.  For  these  purposes,  as  debility  is  so  prominent  a 
feature,  tonics  are  not  unfrequently  required.  Iron,  quinine,  strych- 
nine, phosphorus,  ext.  malt,  cod-liver  oil,  pepsin,  etc.,  may  bo  useful 
for  fulfllling  various  indications. 

When  defective  assimilation  is  a  prominent  condition,  the  nerve 
tonics  may  bo  tried.  Strychnia,  phosphoric  acid,  the  citrate,  iodide, 
and  bromide  of  iron  would  be  suggested.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
ozonic  ether,  and  electricity  havo  been  suggested  and  used,  sometimes 
perhaps  with  benefit. 
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Experimental  treatment  has  been  largely  indulged  in,  and  may  be 
justifiable  in  a  disease  usually  so  persistent  and  fatal. 

Various  articles,  with  the  hope  of  producing  some  specific  effects 
upon  the  disease,  have  been  recommended,  tried,  and  have  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Lactic  acid  as  freely  as  the  stomach  will  l)car  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  Italian  physicians,  and  was  said  to  be  very  efficient ; 
but  its  reputation  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Bakers'  yeast,  in  table-spoonful  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day,  has 
been  used,  and  sometimes  with  decided  temporary  benefit  Ferment- 
ing cider,  rennet,  and  milk  just  turning  sour  have  also  been  advised. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  these  fermenting  substances  favored  the 
conversion  of  glucose  into  lactic  acid,  and  thus  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  sugar.  These,  like  some  of  the  other  remedies,  are  more  ap- 
plicable where  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  increased  production  of 
sugar,  but  would  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  defects  of  assimila- 
tion. Indeed,  abstaining  from  a  vegetable  diet  may  be  quite  ineffi- 
cient where  the  chief  fault  is  in  assimilation.  In  many  coses  where 
the  sugar  is  diminished  the  disease  is  not  cured,  and  sometimes  the 
patient  runs  down  faster  from  the  restriction  of  the  diet.  In  such 
cases  the  restoration  of  the  ordinary  diet,  with  a  due  adfnixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  may  be  demanded.  Schultzen,  as  reported 
by  Jaccoud,  gave  fifty  grammes  per  day  of  pure  glycerine,  with  alleged 
favorable  results. 

His  formula  is : 

3     Pure  Glycerine 50 

Lactic  Acid 5 

Spring  Water. 100 

M. 

To  be  taken  during  the  day. 

Others  have  increased  the  quantity  to  one  hundred  grammes,  and 
as  reported  with  still  better  results. 

Salicylic  acid  is  said  to  have  an  influence  in  checking  the  forma- 
tion of  sugar,  and  glycerine  is  the  best  medium  for  its  administration 
in  diabetes.  A  drachm  of  glycerine  dissolves  five  grains  of  the  acid. 
It  may  be  given  of  thiit  strength  or  weaker. 

For  the  **fat  embolism  "  no  remedy  has  been  suggested,  and  evi- 
dently nothing  can  be  done  but  to  keep  in  action  the  functions  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  as  long  as  possible.  AVe  are  in  the  dark  as  to  any 
measures  for  preventing  the  fatty  changes  of  the  blood,  which  are  the 
cause  of  these  sudden  deaths  which  sometimes  though  rarely  ocour. 
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For  the  dependent  or  interenrrent  conditions,  snch  as  local  inflam- 
mations, wasting  of  the  lunga,  etc.,  the  treatment  may  require  to  be 
Yaried. 

Diabetes  is  not  to  be  treated  by  its  name,  nor  all  cases  in  the  same 
way,  but  according  to  their  special  requirements  and  the  best  lights 
that  we  possess. 

It  is  fortunate  that  a  disease  so  little  under  the  control  of  remedies 
is  so  rare  in  occurrence. 


DIABETES  INSIPIDUS. 

EXCESSIVE  URINARY  SECRETION 

Simple  polyuria  or  hydruria  or  diuresis  is  a  symptom  which  may 
accompany  different  conditions.  In  various  states  of  nervous  exciter 
ment,  in  hysteria,  and  under  the  influence  of  diuretic  substances, 
large  quantities  of  urine  may  pass ;  but  these  conditions,  which  are 
usually  temporary,  do  not  constitute  the  individual  affection  design 
nated  by  the  term  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  certain  diseases  of  the 
kidneys — ^in  some  stages  and  some  cases  of  Bright's  disease  an  in- 
creased flow  of  urine  occurs,  but  this  does  not  constitute  the  disease 
in  question. 

This  affection  exists  when  there  is  a  notable  persistent  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  urine,  the  specific  gravity  being  very  low,  and  when 
neither  albumen  nor  renal  casts  are  present,  and  when  there  is  no 
other  distinct  recognized  disease,  either  of  the  kidneys  or  other  or- 
gans, upon  which  it  depends. 

The  quantity  of  urine  passed  varies  much  in  different  cases,  but  it 
may  be  ten  or  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  normal. 

In  such  a  loss  of  water  from  the  system  there  is  thirst,  but 
whether  the  thirst  and  the  free  drinking  are  the  consequences  of  the 
hydruria,  or  its  cause,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  The  urine 
when  in  such  immense  quantities  has  not  more  solid  matter  in  it 
often  than  common  spring  water,  being  sometimes  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  not  more  than  1.002  ;  and  cases  have  been  reported  where  patients 
have  drank  their  own  urine  in  large  quantities,  when  common  water 
was  not  readily  obtainable. 

In  some  cases  of  this  affection  there  are  no  other  symptoms  than 
the  diuresis  and  thirst,  and  the  only  suffering  is  from  the  inconven- 
ience of  drinking  so  much,  and  voiding  the  urine  so  frequently. 
The  danger  in  these  cases  is  from  the  cerebral  and  kidney  lesions 
which  sometimes  occur  as  causes,  consequences,  or  concomitants  of  the 
affection.     The  disease  is,  however,  obstinate,  and  hf t  to  itself  usually 
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persists  until  the  patient  succumbs,  not  so  much  from  the  diaresiBy  as 
from  the  other  pathological  states  likely  to  appear. 

Not  many  opportunities  have  been  presented  for  examining  posi" 
mortem  changes,  but  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain  and 
sympathetic  ganglia  and  of  the  kidneys  have  been  found.  Inflam- 
matory and  degenerative  changes  have  been  found  in  the  fourth 
ventricle ;  and  tumors,  syphilitic,  tuberculous,  and  others,  have  been 
observed  in  this  region  and  in  the  cerebellum.  Degeneration  of  the 
solar  plexus  has  also  been  seen ;  but  the  precise  relation  of  these 
changes  with  the  disease  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  kidneys  have 
been  found  enlarged  and  hypersemic,  though  sometimes  the  only 
change  noticeable  is  dilatation  of  the  tubules. 

Diagnosis. — Diabetes  insipidus  is  distinguished  from  D.  melli* 
tus  by  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  and  its  light  specific  gravity, 
and  from  simple  temporary  diuresis  by  its  persistence. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  the  special  con* 
dition  leading  to  the  symptom  is  believed  to  be  an  abnormal  dilata- 
tion of  the  renal  vessels,  the  use  of  ergot  and  astringents  with  a  view 
of  causing  contraction  of  these  vessels  is  rationally  indicated ;  and 
various  cases  have  been  reported  as  snccessfully  treated  by  ergot,  in 
doses  of  a  drachm  gradually  increased  to  two  drachms  of  the  fluid 
extract,  three  times  a  day,  continued  for  several  weeks. 

Oallic  acid,  in  doses  of  grs.  xv  three  times  a  day,  and  valerian  in 
large  doses,  have  also  been  reported  to  be  successful.  A  German 
physician  has  reported  success  with  the  use  of  a  constant  current  of 
electricity  employed  along  the  spinal  column  and  renal  region. 

"When  of  sjrphilitic  origin,  the  antisyphilitic  treatment  with  iodides 
and  mercury  will  often  be  promptly  successful.  Jaborandi  or  pilocar- 
pin  has  been  successful  in  some  cases,  and  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  The 
remedies  to  be  selected  from  are  iodide  of  potassium,  ergot  or 
ergotine,  jaborandi  or  pilocarpin,  and  galvanism. 

Warm  clothing  should  be  used,  and  a  warm  climate  is  preferable. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  associated  difficul- 
ties should  of  course  receive  attention. 


DROPSY. 

This  is  an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  tissues  or  canities 
of  the  body  outside  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  though 
not  an  original  disease  of  itself,  but  a  symptom  of  other  pathological 
conditions,  those  conditions  are  so  various,  and  this  symptom  is  so 
distinctive,  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  brief  separate  consideration. 
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When  a  dropsical  fluid  is  eflCused  generally  throughout  the  common 
areolar  tissue  it  is  called  General  Anasarca.  When  it  occurs  more 
locally  in  the  same  tissue  or  in  any  particular  organ,  as  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  called  (Edema.  When  effused  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  it  is  called 
Ascites ;  when  in  the  pleural  cavity  it  is  called  Hydrothorax ;  in 
the  pericardium,  Hydropericardium  ;  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  or 
between  its  membranes,  Hydrocephalus ;  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis, 
Hydrocele ;  in  the  joints,  Hydroarticuli,  etc.  When  diffused  more 
or  less  over  the  system  it  is  said  to  bo  general ;  and  when  affecting 
particular  cavities  or  parts  it  is  called  local  dropsy.  Dropsical  fluid 
thus  effused  consists  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  more  or  less  altered 
in  different  cases  ;  but  it  contains  albumen,  salts,  especially  common 
salt,  quite  abundantly,  and  sometimes  urea ;  and  when  connected  with 
inflammation,  fibrine  is  often  present,  and  coagulated  flocculi  are 
seen  ;  and  it  may  contain  corpuscles  from  the  tissues,  elements  from 
tl^e  blood,  cholesterine,  and  other  substances. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  distinguished  by  the  enlargement  it  causes,  by 
the  fluctuation  which  may  be  felt  when  in  cavities,  by  pitting  when 
in  the  external  areolar  tissue,  and  by  the  changed  functions  of  various 
organs  from  the  pressure  and  obstructions  produced.  In  the  chest  it 
may  be  discovered  by  physical  signs. 

Etiology. — Dropsy  immediately  depends  upon  mechanical  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  blood  along  the  veins,  or  upon  the  presence 
of  irritative  or  inflammatory  processes,  or  upon  some  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood  or  blood-vessels,  or  upon  some  obstructive  disease 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  glands  ;  upon  too  great  pressure  within 
the  vessels,  or  upon  some  condition  which  modifies  the  normal 
osmosis,  causing  too  much  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  pass  out^ 
wardly  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels. 

The  more  remote  causes,  which  produce  the  particular  conditions 
resulting  in  these  effusions,  are  valvular  or  other  diseases  of  the  heart, 
obstructing  the  general  circulation  and  causing  greater  internal  pres- 
sure upon  the  venous  system  ;  or  more  rarely  by  obstructed  circulation 
through  the  lungs  producing  a  similar  effect ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  which  prevent  a  proper  elimination  of  fluid 
and  other  materials  from  them,  and  thus  cause  accumulations  in  the 
blood  and  produce  pressure  and  irritations  resulting  in  effusions.  In 
all  these  cases  the  dropsy  is  likely  to  be  general.  A  general  dropsy 
also  oocurs  when  the  blood  is  so  thin  and  watery  that  its  density 
becomes  lower  than  materials  outside  of  the  vessels,  inducing  exos- 
mosis  from  them. 

A  more  local  peritoneal  dropsy  is  produced  by  obstructed  circular 
tion  through  the  liver,  causing  much  congestion  of  the  portal  vessels ; 
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and  other  local  dropsies  are  caused  by  obstmction  of  the  Yeins  or  lym- 
phatics from  any  particular  part  by  pressure  or  other  causes ;  and 
dropsical  effusions  may  be  caused  by  irritation  of  the  secreting  sur- 
faces and  tissues  concerned.  In  many  cases  of  dropsy  there  is  a  com- 
bination of  causes.  Should  there  be  obstructed  circulation,  as  through 
the  lungs,  or  heart,  or  in  the  general  capillary  system,  with  an  im- 
poverished state  of  the  blood  changing  its  osmotic  relations,  dropsy 
would  bo  the  more  readily  and  extensiyely  produced ;  and  if  to  this 
were  added  deficient  action  of  the  kidneys  or  the  drinking  of  larger 
quantities  of  fluid  than  could  be  eliminated  by  the  emunctories,  the 
dropsical  condition  would  be  still  further  increased. 

A  local  irritation  or  obstruction  added  to  a  general  cause  will  often 
produce  large  accumulations  of  fluid  in  particular  parts  or  cavities ; 
thus,  in  diseases  of  the  heart  or  kidneys,  or  in  conditions  of  spansdmia, 
a  slight  pleurisy  will  cause  effusion  in  one  side  of  the  chest ;  or,  in 
these  general  conditions,  obstruction  of  portal  circulation  by  a  nutm^ 
liver,  etc.,  will  cause  a  special  peritoneal  dropsy  with  but  little  effusion 
elsewhere. 

Disease  of  the  kidneys  is  capable  of  producing  dropsy  in  several 
different  ways,  viz.,  1st.  By  failing  to  carry  off  sufficient  water  from 
the  blood,  thus  increasing  its  bulk  and  pressure,  diminishing  its  den- 
sity, and  increasing  its  disposition  to  exosmosis ;  2d.  By  failure  to 
eliminate  sufficient  urea,  leaving  it  in  the  blood  to  irritate  the  serous 
tissues ;  3d.  By  carrying  albumen  out  of  the  blood,  and  thus  impover^ 
ishing  it  and  further  diminishing  its  density  ;  and,  4th.  By  obstruct- 
ing the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  kidneys,  and  thus  producing 
arterial  congestion  and  increasing  arterial  blood  pressure.  The  man- 
ner in  which  venous  and  lymphatic  obstructions  produce  dropsy  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  manner  in  which  local  irritations  and 
inflammations  cause  serous  effusions  has  been  already  explained. 

Treatment. — The  course  and  treatment  of  dropsy  will  depend 
upon  its  cause,  or  upon  the  character  of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  a 
symptom. 

As  a  rule,  aside  from  mechanical  methods — tapping,  aspiration, 
and  punctures — the  most  efficient  means  of  ridding  the  system  of  the 
accumulated  fluid  is  by  the  administration  of  hydrogpgue  cathartics. 
The  use  of  diuretics,  when  the  kidneys  are  not  so  diseased  as  to  render 
them  inadmissible  or  inefficient,  is  another  method  of  removing  the 
dropsy ;  and  the  administration  of  diaphoretics  still  another.  Oathar- 
tics,  however,  are  more  certain  in  their  operation  than  dther  of  the 
other  class  of  remedies,  though  the  hydrogogue  diuretics,  as  juniper, 
broom,  digitalis,  squills,  etc.,  especially  in  cardiac  dropsy,  are  often 
very  efficient ;  and  sometimes  when  they  fail  to  prodnoa  the  prc^Mr 
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effects  giyen  by  the  mouth,  fomentations  of  digitalis  over  the  loins,  or 
a  liniment  of  one  part  each  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  tinct.  of  squills, 
and  tincL  of  iodine,  with  two  parts  of  soap  liniment,  applied  freely  to 
the  abdomen  and  thighs  with  friction,  will  produce  more  diuretic 
effects. 

The  jaborandi,  or  its  actire  principle  pilocarpin,  generally  operates 
very  powerfully  as  a  diaphoretic,  carrying  off  large  quantities  of  fluid, 
and,  in  cases  of  acute  renal  dropsy,  is  frequently  an  exceedingly  efficient 
remedy. 

The  more  particular  treatment  of  dropsy  as  a  symptom  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease,  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  diseases 
in  which  it  occurs. 

GOUT.— PODAGRA. 

Gout  and  rheumatism  are  often  associated  together  by  writers  as 
allied  affections,  and  placed  as  local  diseases  under  the  head  of  dis- 
eases of  the  locomotor  apparatus.  They,  however,  affect  other  parts 
than  those  connected  with  locomotion,  and  depend  upon  conditions 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  assimilative  processes,  which  are  general  rather 
than  local  in  their  seat  and  character,  entitling  them  to  be  classed 
with  the  general  rather  than  the  local  diseases.  Though  these  two 
affections  have  features  resembling  each  other,  they  differ  markedly 
in  other  respects,  in  cause,  pathology,  and  phenomena,  and  require  a 
separate  consideration. 

Ocut,  a  common  disease  in  England,  but  comparatively  rare  in 
this  country,  and  particularly  so  in  the  West,  is  divided  by  some 
authors  into  regular  and  irregular  varieties. 

Regular  gout  has  been  defined  a  specific  form  of  articular  inflam- 
mation, invariably  accompanied  with  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  the 
deposit  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  tissues. 

Irregular  gout  is  the  same  specific  inflammation  in  non-articular 
tissues,  or  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  various  organs,  as  the 
stomach,  heart,  etc.,  accompanied  with  the  same  abnormal  state  of 
the  blood,  and  the  same  general  diathesis  of  the  system.  Qout  is 
also  divided  into  entonic  and  atonic,  or  sthenic  and  asthenic,  and  the 
terms  retrocedent  and  misplaced  are  applied  to  irregular  cases  where 
other  parts  than  the  joints  are  either  secondarily  or  primarily  affected. 

Regular  gout,  as  already  indicated,  attacks  a  joint — the  smaller 
joints  usually— and  there  remains  until  the  attack  abates,  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  local  trouble, 
and  disappearing  as  the  local  manifestation  disappears.  Retrocedent 
gout  is  where  tlie  inflammation  and  pain  leave  the  external  part  and 
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■involye  internal  organs;  while  misplaced  gout  is  where  the  gouij 
inflammation  affects  internal  organs  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
producing  various  changes  of  f  unction,  sometimes  of  a  very  severe 
character.  Entonic  or  sthenic  gout  is  where  the  local  inflammation 
is  attended  by  fever,  and  increased  force  of  vascular  action.  Atonic 
or  asthenic,  is  where  the  force  of  action  is  below  the  natural  standard, 
where  there  is  less  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  joint  and  neighbor- 
ing parts,  but  yet  a  large  degree,  often,  of  general  disturbance,  depres- 
sion, and  danger. 

A  paroxysm  of  regular  gout  usually  begins  with  a  swelling  of  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe,  which  becomes  exceedingly  tender,  red,  glossy, 
painful,  and  tense ;  the  vessels  are  all  filled,  the  arteries  throbbing, 
and  the  part  hot.  The  pain  extends  up  the  foot,  motion  of  the  part 
becomes  difficult  or  impossible,  and  the  patient  is  confined  to  his 
couch  or  his  chair.  There  is  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  numbness  of 
the  party  as  well  as  of  pain.  A  feverish  excitement  accompanies  these 
acute  attacks ;  there  is  general  elevation  of  temperature,  thirst,  loss 
or  impairment  of  appetite,  a  rapid  pulse,  furred  tongue,  etc.;  and 
these  symptoms  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  number  of  joints  impli- 
cated, and  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  The  fever  thus 
appears  to  be  secondary,  and  dependent  upon  the  inflammation  of  the 
joints. 

Though  the  pain  is  usually  severe,  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 
be  slight  or  nearly  absent.  Though  the  small  joints,  and  especially 
those  of  the  toes,  are  much  the  most  frequently  affected,  particularly 
in  the  earlier  attacks,  yet  in  time  the  largo  joints  are  often  involved 
as  well — least  frequently,  however,  the  largest — the  hips  and  shoulders. 

After  a  few  days  the  pain,  swelling  (which  is  largely  cedematous), 
and  fever  abate,  and  before  long  disappear,  without  the  occurrence  of 
suppuration,  and  an  interval  of  absence  of  symptoms  is  enjoyed — it 
may  be  a  loug  one  at  first,  but  it  is  usually  shorter  afterward,  and 
each  succeeding  fit  is  apt  to  be  prolonged.  Other  joints  than  those 
at  first  affected  become  involved  :  the  fingers,  knuckles,  wrists,  ankles, 
knees,  etc.;  and  as  the  disease  progresses  and  becomes  confirmed, 
deposits  take  place  and  permanent  irregular  enlargements  about  the 
joints  occur,  producing  stiffening  and  even  anchylosis. 

The  kidneys  have  deposits  in  them,  and  are  more  or  less  seriously 
diseased,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  is  often  rendered  a  burden  to 
himself,  and  his  irritability  is  apt  to  make  it  so  to  others. 

In  retrocedent  and  misplaced  gout  the  symptoms  will  depend 
upon  the  parts  attacked.  When  the  brain  is  involved,  there  will  be 
nervous  and  often  mental  aberrations — pain,  delirium,  insanity,  pos- 
sibly convulsions,  and  not  unfrequently  coma  and  death. 
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If  the  stomach  be  the  eeat,  there  will  be  gastric  distress  and  great 
depression.  If  the  lungs,  there  will  be  dyspnoea,  pain,  etc.,  in  the 
chest ;  and  when  the  heart  is  inyolved,  there  will  be  irregular,  violent, 
or  feeble  pulsations,  great  distress  and  anxiety,  and  not  unfrequently 
asthenia  or  syncope  and  death. 

Oouty  attacks  are  often  preceded* by  premonitory  symptoms,  such 
as  derangements  of  digestion,  cardialgia,  coated  tongue,  a  ^'  crampy  " 
state  of  the  muscles,  palpitation  of  tlie  heart,  asthmatic  respiration, 
nervous  irritation  and  depression,  scanty  and  high-colored  urine,  etc. 
In  other  cases  unusually  good  health  and  spirits  may  precede  an  attack 
— an  apparent  physiological  excitement,  to  be  followed  by  an  explosion 
of  gouty  symptoms. 

In  this  disease  the  conditions  of  the  blood  are  changed ;  and  in 
chronic  cases  what  are  called  chalk  stones  are  found  about  the  joints, 
upon  the  cartilages  of  the  external  ear,  and  elsewhere,  consisting  of  urate 
of  soda ;  and  crystals  of  this  salt  are  deposited  in  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  joints,  within  or  external  to  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys, 
and  the  secreting  apparatus  of  these  organs  is  injured.  A  shriveled, 
or  what  has  received  the  name  of  **  gouty  kidney,"  is  frequently  met 
with,  and  Dr.  Oarrod,  whose  authority  on  the  subject  of  gout  is  of  the 
highest  character,  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  changes  are  due  to  the 
deposits  of  urate  of  soda  in  their  substance.  Indeed  his  investiga- 
tions tend  to  show  that  the  presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  tissues  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  different  forms  of 
gout.  Dr.  G^irdner,  of  Glasgow  University,  whose  opinions  are 
always  worthy  of  consideration,  thinks  that  a  state  of  plethora  of  the 
chyloidic  organs  and  a  general  venous  congestion  are  essential  to  the 
formation  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  are  always  present. 

Whatever  other  conditions  may  be  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  uric  acid  and  urate  of  soda  in  the  system  play  an  exceedingly 
important  part  in  the  production  of  the  gouty  phenomena.  The  de- 
posits of  urate  of  soda  are  particularly  liable  to  take  place  in  parts  re- 
mote from  a  current  of  blood,  and  hence  they  are  found  in  the  fibrous 
and  cartilaginous  structures  of  the  joints.  Dr.  Garrod  states  that 
they  are  not  found  in  the  endocardium,  as  rheumatic  deposits  are,  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  the  blood  flow ;  but  these  deposits  take 
place  in  the  kidneys  as  often  as  elsewhere,  and  the  tissue  of  this  organ 
certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  remote  from  a  current  of  blood. 

Etiology. — Some  of  the  causes  of  gout  are  dependent  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  and  others  upon  extraneous  influences. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  heredity  has  a  decided  effect  in  the 
production  of  gout.  Gout  in  the  offspring  may  not  be  of  the  same 
character  as  in  the  parent ;  and  an  hereditary  gouty  tendency  may 
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gire  a  coloring  and  Hmracler  to  rhoninatiBm,  neuralgias,  and  dtspcp* 
gias,  rendering  tlioso  affections  more  responsive  to  the  rcmediaJ  jKinrer 
of  colchicuni  and  other  remedies  apecialJy  Qeefnl  in  guuL 

Gout  IB  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  und  in  advanced' 
more  than  in  early  life.  The  extraneons  causes  producing  itarpmora 
likely  to  be  present  in  men  than  in  women,  and  in  middle  or  advanced 
life  than  in  youth ;  and  the  {wriodioal  fluxeB  of  ivomen  t«nd  to  elimi- 
nate injnrioita  materials  and  reduce  plethora.  After  the  meDopauaa 
women  are  more  subject  to  gont  than  before  that  event. 

Tho  chief  cause  of  gout,  independent  of  the  peonliarity  of  the 
aystem,  is  nniversally  considered  to  bo  the  use  of  alcoholic  beveragec 
Pure  alcohol  or  distilled  spirits  have  less  iniiuenee  than  the  niixb< 
Dro  of  alcohol  with  other  ingrodienta  in  wine  and  heer  ;  but  the 
stronger  these  articles  are  in  alcohol,  tho  greater  is  their  effect 
prodncing  the  disease.  Says  Dr.  Garrod,  "Alcohol,  when  in  corabi* 
nation  with  other  suhatauces,  as  in  wines  and  malt  Jiijnors,  heroines 
potent  cause  of  gout,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  spirits  contained 
in  ench  bcveragcg,  the  more  powerful  their  influence  in  producing  tha 
disease," 

It  is  not  known  what  particular  ingredient  in  the  wine  imparta  ttf 
the  alcohol  the  quality  of  inducing  tho  gout.  It  seems  not  to  ho  tbt 
»cid  or  the  sngar ;  for,  says  Garrod,  *'  the  wJnes  ihe  least  acid  and  the 
liquors  the  least  sweet  arc  am«ng  the  most  baleful."  An  excess  cl 
food,  especially  animal  food,  and  this  in  connection  with  want  a£ 
active  bodily  labor,  contributes  to  the  prmluction  of  this  malady, 
Hich  made  dishes,  and  all  articles  tending  to  induce  indigestion  may 
predispose  to  gout,  and  they  certainly  often  derange  the  !»ti3niaeh  and. 
excite  an  attack  in  those  predisposed  to  the  disease.  Indigestioii^, 
which  causes  an  increased  amount  of  acidity  in  the  system,  aids  in  the 
development  of  gout,  causing  a  less  alkaline  condition  of  tho  bloody 
and  lienee  favoring  the  insolubility  and  deposit  of  the  urate  of  eods 
in  the  tissues ;  and  it  may  act  by  promoting  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
itself. 

Nervons  depression  and  shock  tend  to  bring  on  attacks,  and  eeytxt 
mental  labor  ha^  a  similar  effect. 

Gont  is  less  prevalent  in  the  hot  season  than  in  the  cold  and  tem- 
perate, and  it  abounds  more  ia  cold  climates  than  in  warm ;  but  it  is 
thought  that  more  depends  upon  the  habits  of  the  people,  upon  th« 
beverages  they  use,  than  upon  the  climate  they  inhabit.  Tbcrti  is  no 
gout  in  the  central  parts  of  Africa  ;  but  neither  are  then*  tho  winei 
that  are  believed  to  cause  it  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  poieon- 
ous  effects  of  lead  are  manifested  more  readily  in  gouty  patients  than 
ill  others.     Tho  common  opinion  that  gout  is  produced  bj  high  lir-  ■ 
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ingy  slnggiBh  bodily  habits,  and  indnlgence  in  wine,  is  fully  sustained 
by  accurate  obserration. 

Diag^Ofidfl. — The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  character  and  seat 
of  the  local  affection  and  upon  the  general  state  and  symptoms.  Qout 
has  a  peculiar  preference  for  small  joints,  especially  for  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe,  in  its  first  invasion  ;  and  the  pain  in  a  decided  attack  is 
usually  very  seyere.  The  attacks  are  likely  to  occur  at  somewhat 
regular  intervals,  witli  periods  of  comparative  exemption  ;  but  when 
urate  of  soda  is  freely  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  joints,  there  will 
be  more  or  less  pain,  tenderness,  and  interference  with  the  functions 
of  the  parts  more  constantly.  The  diseases  with  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  confounded  are  arthritis  deformans  or  rheumatoid 
arthritisy  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  the  irregular  or  misplaced 
varieties,  common  inflammation  of  internal  organs.  There  may  also 
be  obscurity  in  cases  of  lead  poisoning  occurring  in  gouty  patients. 
Indeed  these  two  latter  conditions  are  not  unfrequently  combined. 
The  poisoning  from  lead  not  only  occurs  more  readily  in  gouty 
persons,  but  the  lead  diminishes  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  and  causes 
its  accumulation  in  the  blood,  and  this  it  is  thought  may  produce 
attacks  of  gout 

Arthritis  deformans  is  steady  and  progressive  in  its  course — does 
not  come  on  in  paroxysms,  occurs  among  the  poorly  nourished,  and 
is  not  accompanied  by  deposits  of  urate  of  soda. 

Chronic  Rheumatism  affects  as  often  the  larger  joints,  and  the 
aponeurotic  and  muscular  tissues  ;  there  is  an  absence  of  the  acute 
gouty  paroxysms  and  of  the  urate  of  soda  deposits. 

Misplaced  gout  occurs  in  persons  subject  to  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  disease,  and  the  internal  inflammations  differ  in  their  phenomena 
and  course  from  common  phlegmasias. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  regular  en  tonic  gout  is  very 
favorable  as  to  recovery  from  the  attack,  but  by  no  means  so  favorable 
as  to  future  exemption  from  the  disease.  In  irregular  and  atonic 
gout  the  prognosis  is  much  more  unfavorable ;  and  where  the  stomach, 
the  heart,  or  the  brain  is  affected  death  may  suddenly  result. 

After  one  well-marked  attack,  without  treatment  or  change  of 
habits,  the  disease  is  almost  sure  to  return ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
its  continuance  in  a  chronic  form  not  only  renders  life  miserable,  but 
tends  to  shorten  its  duration.  If  it  attacks  very  young  subjects,  the 
prospect  is  bad — ^the  older  the  person  when  the  first  attack  occurs  the 
more  favorable.  Hereditary  cases  are  less  tractable  than  the  acquired. 
The  appearance  of  chalk  stones  at  the  surface,  even  if  confined  to  the 
hdix  of  the  ear,  is  an  indication  of  internal  deiK)sits  of  urate  of  soda, 
and  of  a  confirmed  and  obstinate  case  ;  and  all  gouty  persons  are  liable 


fo  Buffer  more  from  accidenta  and  cxpoBuro  than  the  majority  rf- 
other  persons  ;  and  the  more  the  kidneys  nre  implicated  the  I<« 
able  are  gouty  subjects  to  witbetaad  the  effects  of  ahock  upoD  the 
syatem. 

A  single  fit  of  gout,  however  slight,  should  be  received  aa  a  warn- 
ing that  the  patient  cannot  go  on  with  his  present  mode  of  life  with 
impunity;  hut  that  in  most  cases  with  a  proper  regimen  and  medicinal 
treatroeat  he  may  be  aaved  from  the  life  of  increasing  suffering  wbi«h 
may  otherwise  be  expected. 

The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  gont  will  be  inferred  from  what 
hafl  already  been  stjitei!  of  its  phenomeua.  Tlie  articular  surfaces  of 
the  offected  joints  are  found  covered  with  a  whitish  deixwit,  confiiBting 
of  bundlea  of  crystals  of  urate  of  soda,  utmally  railiating  from  a  centre. 
The  joints  most  affected  contjiiu  the  greater  amount  of  this  niatcruU ; 
and  as  the  disease  is  more  frociuent  in  the  smaller  joints,  these  cle[>oeit9 
are  more  marked  in  them,  but  are  also  found  in  the  larger  joints, 
and  sometimes  in  the  bones  themselves.  Thickening  of  tissaes  con- 
nect«d  with  the  joints,  produced  by  the  inflammatory  hypi'rptasias 
excited  by  these  deposits  and  mingling  with  them,  are  also  foatuJ.  and 
iu  Eome  old  cases  masses  of  urate  of  soda  of  various  sizes  are  preaent, 
constituting  the  "chalk  etone"  mentioned.  Hie  blood  containa 
unite  of  foda,  and  Dric  acid  i^  frequently  pre^^nt  in  the  peivpimtiMk, 
and  in  the  fluid  found  in  serous  cavities. 

Of  changes  in  the  internal  organs  the  "gouty  kidney'*  is  most 
frec|uent.  The  kidneys  are  small,  granular,  and  Dbrous,  and  crystala 
of  urate  of  soda  are  deposited  iu  the  tubules  and  intertubular  liasaes 
in  such  abundance  that  they  may  often  be  eecu  by  the  naked  eye  u 
white  lines  through  its  substance. 

Atheromatous  and  calcareous  changes  in  Iho  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  very  common  iu  old  gouty  subject* 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gout  is  natnrally  divided  into 
that  of  the  paroxysm  of  tho  regular  fit ;  that  of  management  dnring 
the  interval,  with  reference  to  preventing  recurrence  and  removing 
the  gouty  habit;  and  the  treatment  of  the  irregular  forms  and  the 
complications  that  may  occur. 

The  first  question  will  he  a»  lo  the  necessity  of  treating  a  rt^nlsr 
fit  of  gout  at  all.  Some  moderat«  easels  will  subside  in  a  few  dAjs  if 
the  patient  is  careful  of  his  diet;  but  if  he  lives  in  hia  usual  high  moda 
the  attack  will  commonly  l>e  prolonged,  often  for  weeks  or  montlis^ 
with  perhaps  slight  remissions,  until  strength  and  apjietito  fail,  anil  aa 
altered  diet  is  enforced;  the  paroxysm  will  then  be  exhausted.  Dr. 
Garrod  says  the  disease  generally  liiet^  long  nnder  infinitesimal  doses. 
Aa  a  rale,  then,  treatment  of  the  fit  ia  useful.     UoDsidering  the 
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of  goat  and  its  paiufal  phenomena,  the  treatment,  we  wonld  infer, 
should  be  eliminative  and  soothing. 

Direct  depletion  with  the  lancet  is  very  seldom  necessary,  and 
never  except  to  relieve  general  symptoms.  In  y\ffiTovi%  plethoric  sub- 
jects it  may  be  useful  for  that  purpose.  Leeching  near  the  inflamed 
part  may  produce  some  relief  of  the  local  symptoms  when  the  pain  is 
great. 

Purgatives  in  some  form,  to  eliminate  accumulations  of*  effete 
matters,  the  result  of  repletion,  are  generally  required  ;  and  diuretics 
and  diaphoretics  are  indicated  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

Opium  diminishes  some  of  the  secretions,  but  it  allays  irritation  so 
much,  and  relieves  pain  so  decidedly,  that,  properly  combined  and 
timed  so  as  not  to  check  secretions  or  interfere  with  elimination,  it  is 
at  least  a  great  comfort,  and  is  often  much  more. 

Colchicum,  however,  is  the  great  remedy  in  gout.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  specific,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  frequently  and  the 
most  decidedly  useful  remedy  we  possesa  It  sometimes,  however, 
fails. 

When  given  in  sufficient  doses  it  acts  slowly,  but  at  length 
efficiently,  as  a  purgative ;  in  the  meantime,  or  in  smaller  doses,  it 
increases  notably  the  «olid  constituents  of  the  urine,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, thus  effecting  elimination  ;  and  besides,  it  has  a  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  nervous  sensibility  directly,  and  by  its  sedative  and  anodyne 
influence  it  lessens  notably  the  pain  and  allays  the  general  symptoms. 
It  is  apt  to  cause  nausea,  but  this  is  more  endurable  than  the  extreme 
pain,  and  this  unpleasant  effect  may  often  be  avoided  or  rendered 
transient 

The  wine  of  colchicum,  prepared  from  the  fresh  root,  is  the  best 
form.  As  colchicum  in  the  market  is  chiefly  produced  in  England, 
and  as  the  root  when  dried  loses  much  of  its  virtues,  the  wine  prepared 
and  imported  from  England  is  by  far  the  most  reliable  preparation. 
Of  that  prepared  in  this  country  the  wine  of  the  seed  is  perhaps  best. 
The  strength  is  apt  to  vary  as  ordinarily  obtained  from  the  shops.  Of 
a  good  specimen  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  to  3ss.  Of  some 
preparations  from  one  to  two  drachms  will  be  required,  and  it  may  be 
repeated  once  in  from  three  to  eight  hours.  The  active  principle, 
eokhieiay  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  the  crude  drug.  "  It  may  be 
given  advantageously  with  quinine,  morphia,  and  compound  ext.  of 
colocynth.'*    (Bartholow. ) 

Dr.  Gkirrod  gives  colchicum  in  large  doses,  generally  at  his  first  visit. 
He  says  it  often  procures  relief  from  pain  very  speedily,  from  its 
neurotic  effect,  without  or  before  its  eliminative  operation.  Its  action 
is  peculiar.  It  does  eliminate  from  the  kidneys  ;  but  it  appears  also  to 
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arrost  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  ayetem,  and  this  Icndfl  to  % 
diminution  of  urates  in  the  urine.  Tbis  effect  being  obMrred,  hoc 
led  to  doubts  as  to  ita  eliminativo  action  ;  but  it  ie  gEOerally  rcgiinlcd 
as  having  a  diuretic  as  well  ad  a  cathartic  effect :  hut  wb&tevGr  the 
mode  of  its  operation,  its  relieving  effect  upon  the  gouty  condition 
unquestionable,  and  its  use  ia  strongly  indicated.  It  should  genemllj 
be  conliuued  for  Home  time,  or  until  relief  is  procured  to  the  pain 
and  the  other  iuflammatory  and  febrile  symptoms. 

Some  advise  purgative  doses  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  ot 
magnesia  with  the  colchicum,  preceded  by  a  blue  pill,  or  by  a  dose  <A 
calomel  orpoduphylliuorcolocynth — or  by  themereurial  in  smnll  and 
roi>eBt«d  doses.  Po<lopIiyllin  combined  with  soda  or  cnonTniin  maj 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  mercurial,  especially  where  an  idioeyn- 
crasy  forbids  it  use.  Saline  diuretics  may  accompany  or  foUow  tht 
use  of  the  colchicum,  thus  increasing  elimination. 

Salicylates  have  recently  been  employed  in  the  aamc  manner  ai 
rheumatisms  in  the  acute  tits  of  gout,  and  the  relief  from  them  is  aaid 
to  be  quite  remarkable. 

Locally  the  painful  part  may  be  wrapped  in  carded  cotton  and 
covered  completely  with  oiled  eilk,  thus  excluding  the  air  and  niddca 
changes  of  temperature.  Anodyne  apjilications  may  be  made — mofa 
as  preparations  of  belladonnii  and  opinm,  atropia  and  morphinek 
As  an  example,  B  Alropia,gr.  j;  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia,  gra, 
viij ;  Water  and  Proof  Spirits,  aa  jss.  M.  Apply  with  small  pieocHof 
lint,  with  oil  silk  over,  and  surround  the  whole  by  cotton  batting. 
Where  the  swelling  is  gre«t,  and  the  case  acute,  leeches  in  tlie  ncigb- 
horhood  procure  relief;  and  blisters  upplied  not  too  near  the  joint 
are  always  safe,  often  checking  the  progress  of  the  diseaeo  and  pro- 
curing immediate  relief. 

The  treatment  during  the  interval  with  reference  to  avoiding  * 
return,  must  consist  first  and  chiefly  in  the  correction  of  those  bnbit« 
which  arc  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A  plain,  simple  diet,  with  bnt 
spare  quantities  of  animal  food  must  be  adopted,  and  all  alcoholica, 
wid  especially  wine  and  malt  liquors,  must  be  avoided.  As  some 
gouty  persons  are  apparently  iu  good  health  during  the  interval  of 
the  paroxysms,  this  change  of  the  dietary  with  them,  together  with 
the  taking  of  active  exercise — performing  bodily  work  or  regaUr 
walking,  etc. — nuiy  I)C  all  that  will  l>c  required. 

Others  suffer  during  the  interval  with  various  dirordvn  ol  thi 
digeative  functions  ;  with  disturbed  rest,  irregular  action  of  tha 
heart;  with  cough,  liemorrholds,  disturbed  fuucttous  of  the  liraiii, 
irritable  t^'mper,  giddiiies.1,  imjiaircd  vision,  etc.,  indicating  the  mar> 
bid  condition  of  the  blood  and  tho  tistueH,  the  pre»!uco  of  untc  of 
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Boda  and  other  effete  and  irritating  matters  in  the  system,  and  changes 
in  the  rascular  and  tissue  actions.  These  symptoms  should  receive 
attention  and  treatment  according  to  their  character.  The  urine 
should  be  carefully  examined^  and  its  indications  observed  and  fol- 
lowed. 

Lithic  or  uric  acid,  and  the  lithates  or  urates,  usually  abound. 
For  this  state  the  alkalies  are  usually  recommended,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  they  are  often  useful.  Potash  and  soda,  or  their  car- 
bonates or  salts  with  organic  acids,  are  eliminative  and  chemically 
corrective  of  the  acidity.  A  course  of  gentle  saline  purgatives,  as  a 
few  drachms  of  sulphate  of  soda  early  each  morning  in  a  free  drink 
of  warm  water,  or  some  natural  saline  mineral  water,  etc.,  is  often 
useful.  As  a  means  of  elimination,  both  by  the  kidneys  and^the  skin, 
the  free  internal  use  of  water  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  natural  mineral  waters,  saline  and  alkaline,  depeod 
largely  upon  the  free  quantity  of  the  water  taken  ;  and  in  ordering 
salines  as  eliminatives,  they  should  generally  be  given  in  free  quanti- 
ties of  water.  When  large  quantities  of  fluids  are  taken,  they  pass 
out  of  the  system  chiefly  by  the  kidneys  and  skin ;  and  in  doing  so 
they  carry  with  them  in  solution  more  freely  the  materials  to  be 
removed.  In  Europe  the  waters  of  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Wiesbaden,  etc., 
are  recommended,  and,  with  the  regimen  prescribed  at  the  same  time, 
are  often  very  useful.  In  this  country  the  Vichy  and  other  springs 
of  Saratoga,  the  alkaline  waters  of  Wisconsin,  St.  Catherines,  Canada, 
the  warm  springs  of  Virginia,  and  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  and 
others  of  similar  character,  are  useful. 

Oxalate  of  lime  will  sometimes  be  found  in  the  urine.  Then  the 
nitro-hydrochlorio  acid  will  be  indicated.  Indeed,  for  remedying  the 
lithiasis,  this  mineral  acid,  by  promoting  oxidation  in  the  system,  or 
by  effecting  some  other  change,  often  does  more  than  the  alkaline 
remedies.  The  latter  are  more  palliative  than  radical.  They  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  present,  but  they  may  not  prevent  its  production. 
The  mineral  acids,  on  the  contrary,  while  they  do  not  neutralize 
acidity,  tend,  by  improving  digestion  and  assimilation,  to  prevent  its 
production. 

The  salts  of  lithia  have  also  been  advised.  They  are  said  to 
increase  the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  and  are  thought  to  promote  the 
solution  and  removal  of  urate  of  soda  from  the  tissues.  The  citrate 
of  lithia  is  the  form  commonly  used.*  The  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
especially  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia — the  latter  in  doses  of 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day — are  likely  to  be  useful. 

Laxatives  and  tonics  are  in  some  cases  required,  and  the  tinct  of 
gnaiacom  combines  these  qualities,  and  is  often  serviceable.     Dr. 
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Ilarley,  of  LonOon,  whose  attthoritj  aa  an  inTestigalor  and  ot 
U  higli,  aOinns  that  quinino  dituinishcB  the  production  of  uriu  nctd 
ill  the  sjBU;m,  aud  as  its  tonic  properties  are  well  known,  whi-n  given 
in  the  proper  inodernio  doses,  Ihero  may  be  a  doable  indication  for 
ita  nse.  Both  guaincum  anil  quinino  may  be  continued  ii  long  time. 
if  needed,  without  harm.  In  tbo  chronic  and  atonic  varielies,  tbeao 
articles  are  particularly  indicated.  Ouaiacum  may  be  given  for  ft 
whole  year. 

Gout  often  roquirea  anodynes ;  and,  in  caaes  of  great  dcpressioD,  in 
the  misplaced  varieties  espeeiclly,  it  may  require,  ti^ni |MirariIy,  stimn- 
lant&  In  eomo  cases  tinct.  of  opium  may  be  rcquircnl  in  largo  quMi- 
titie6,  with  ether,  chloroform,  epta.  of  lavender,  warm  brandy  '^^ 
water,  ginger  tea.  etc. 

When  the  internal  organs  are  affected,  active  coiinter-irritanta  and 
rcvulsivea,  such  as  mustjird  and  hot  turpentine  applications,  msy  be 
required  ;  and  when  there  is  coldness,  external  warmth  with  bottl«8  at 
hot  water  may  bo  nsefnl. 

In  cases  of  "  suppressed  "  gout,  where  the  gouty  poison  ia  affecting 
the  system,  spending  its  force  on  internal  organs,  without  manifest' 
ingthc  uanal  external  phenomena,  the  kidneys  and  skin  both  boing 
fnactive,  the  licart  irritable,  and  the  tissues  inclined  to  take  on  a  lov 
form  oE  inflammatory  change  ;  or  where  more  violent  symptoms  of 
internal  congestion  lire  present,  the  jaborandi,  or  its  active  princi- 
ple, has  already  established  for  itstilf  a  reputntion.  In  appropriate 
doses  it  flret  indnces  a  f<;imporary  free  ealiration,  soon  followed  by  a 
profuse  sweating  and  marked  relief  to  the  symptoms.  Its  c0i'»oy  is 
said  to  bo  increased  by  giving  i^i  cimnection  largo  doses  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda.  In  chronic  cases  colehienm,  in  moderate  and  carefnllj 
regulated  doscii,  often  combined  with  quinine,  may  bo  given  for  a 
length  of  time,  obtaining  its  speciSo  effects. 

According  to  Dr.  fiarrod,  in  chronic  cases,  CHpeoially  where  then 
are  nudes,  and  in  nenriilgiiis  from  inflammations  of  the  coverings  ol 
the  nerves  or  thickening  of  these  coverings  as  the  result  of  gouty  in- 
flammation, iodide  of  potjissinm  has  much  power.  In  teases  where  the 
neuralgic  pains  are  worse  in  the  warmth  of  the  bed.  the  iodide  ui  still 
more  efficient.  It  ia  also  particularly  indicated  in  thickening  aronnd 
joints  and  in  cffnsionB  in  thoirciavitiee.  If  there  be  a  syphilitic  com- 
plication, or  snspicion  of  it,  the  iodide  is  reipiired  in  large  doeea.  In 
the  atonic  cases,  iron,  quinine,  and  other  Ionics  should  be  combined 
with  tbo  alterative  and  elirainative  treatment,  and  a  more  noarixbing 
but  still  nnstimulating  diet  will  be  required.  When  the  debility  i« 
too  great  to  admit  of  active  exercise,  passive  motion,  fncltons,  mas- 
aage,  and  faradism,  may  be  resorted  to.     Although  these  eliminatiT^ 
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alteratiTe,  and  tonic  medicines  may  be  of  great  service,  skillfully  ad- 
ministered and  properly  adapted  to  each  case,  yet  nothing  will  avail 
in  removing  the  gouty  condition  but  correct  hygienic  habits,  and  even 
all  will  fail  where  indulgence  has  gone  too  far  either  in  the  individual 
or  his  ancestors.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  physical  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. 


RHEUMATISM. 

ACUTE    BHEUMATI8M. — BHEUMATIC    FEVER. — ACUTE    ARTICULAB 
RHEUMATISM. — ACUTE    ARTHRITIC    RHEUMATISM. 

The  term  rheumatism  is  often  used,  even  by  professional  men,  in 
a  loose  and  inexact  manner.  Acute  rheumatism  is  a  sufficiently  well- 
defined  disease,  but  the  terms  "rheumatism"  and  "rheumatic"  are 
often  applied  to  nearly  all  pains  which  are  somewhat  more  constant 
than  those  that  are  called  "neuralgia"  and  "neuralgic,"  but  which 
are  not  accompanied  by  much  constitutional  disturbance. 

rrtie  aches  and  pains  so  common  in  gouty  subjects  with  llthic  acid 
in  the  blood  and  lithates  of  soda  in  the  tissues,  are  popularly  and  often 
professionally  called  rheumatic.  The  darting  pains  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  and  the  periosteal  affections  of  syphilis,  arc  sometimes  called 
by  the  same  name.  All  myalgias  are  spoken  of  as  rheumatism,  and 
various  arthropathies,  sciaticas,  and  "cricks"  in  the  back  have  this 
appellation  given  to  them.  The  term  may  be,  as  stated  by  Fothergill, 
a  great  ccmfort  to  those  who  are  diagnostically  weak,  as  it  may  cover 
a  quantity  of  ignorance  and  satisfy  the  patient ;  but  it  often  gives  a 
false  sense  of  security  in  grave  affections,  and  leads  to  inefficient  or 
wrong  methods  of  treatment.  Besides  many  painful  conditions  that 
have  no  claim  to  even  a  remote  relationship  to  true  rheumatism,  there 
are  several  morbid  states  that  have  so  great  a  degree  of  similarity  to 
each  other  that  they  are  designated  as  rheumatic  by  systematic  writers. 
These  are : 

1.  Bheumatic  fever,  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism,  bearing  the 
different  names  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

2.  Subacute  and  chronic  rheumatism.  These  forms  often  follow 
the  acnte  ;  but  whether  so,  or  whether  more  chronic  from  the  begin- 
ning, they  are  of  a  similar  pathological  character,  and  depend,  doubt- 
less, on  the  same  specific  cause. 

3.  Muscular  rheumatism.  This,  in  the  present  opinion  of  most 
pathologists,  should  not  be  regarded  as  true  rheumatism,  since  it  dif- 
fers from  it  in  its  essential  cause,  its  phenomena,  aud  its  course. 
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RUBUMATISM. 


i.  Neuralgic  rhoumfttifim  :  ia  not  recognized  by  att  writ 
diatiUL-t  form  uf  rliBtimutiHin,  but  is  regarded  aa  the  result  uf  dl 
iiud  thickening,  prubably  rheumatic,  of  the  fibrous  covering  of 
and  cuuBoijueut  irritation  aod  ]iaiu,  and  impaii'ed  fuuction  in  tboaa 
nerves. 

5.  Bhoumatoid  artbritis.  Polyarthritis  deformans.  ICodulftr 
rheumatism — formerly  rheumatic  gout,  or  eynovial  rheumatiem  ;  now 
generally  regarded,  like  "muBcular  rheumatism,"  as  not  of  the 
tial  cfaoractL'r  of  true  rbenmatism  at  all. 

6.  Gonorrhoeal  rbeumntisra,  which  ia  also  an  affection  dependent 
upon  another  cause,  and  pathologically  distinct  from  true  rhcnma- 
tism. 

Acute  rheumatism,  or  inflammatory  rheumatic  fever,  may  bo  de- 
fined a  specific  inflammation  uf  the  wbito  fibrous  atmctureAof  tfa« 
body,  more  frequently  those  about  the  joints,  attended  wilb  grvtit 
febrile  disturbance  ;  the  infianimation  commonly  passing  from 
locality  to  another;  not,  as  in  goul,  accompanied  with  dcpoeito  of 
urate  of  soda,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  when  purely  rheumatic,  leading 
to  suppuration  in  tbe  tissues  around  the  joiuls. 

Subacute  rheumatism  ia  the  same  affection  88  the  acute,  only 
manifested  in  a  much  leaa  intease  degree,  with  far  le?s  febrile  dialnrb- 
ancc.  and  generally,  though  not  always,  following  thu  MUU:  form  o( 
the  disease. 

Xltiology. — Rheumatic  inflammation  is  spontaneous  and  primary, 
not  depending  npon  traumatic  causes,  but  upon  peculiar  oonditions 
of  the  tluids  and  solids  of  tbe  body  ;  and  doubtless  some  puison,  de- 
veloped by  malassimilation  in  the  system,  is  connected  with  it«  cau- 
sation. 

Attacks  are  frequently  excited  by  exposure  lo  cold  and  dampncae, 
hut  the  disease  sometimes  comes  on  when  no  such  cxjtosui'e  ho^  uc- 
curred,  and  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  causes  which  prodncu 
changes  in  assimilation  and  nutrition.  White  gout  appears  chiefly 
among  the  wealthier  classes  who  indulge  in  luxurious  habifs,  rhcnma- 
tiam  is  quite  as  likely  to  appear  among  the  poor,  especially  when  they 
Jive  in  low  and  damp  situations.  Glitnatc,  seasons,  and  habits  of  the 
people  have  much  to  do  in  disposing  to  the  disease.  It  is  more  tro- 
qnent  in  dump  and  foggy  climates,  in  temperate  rather  than  in  tropical 
or  arctic  regions  ;  in  the  changeable  weather  of  spring  and  aatamn, 
rather  Ihan  in  (be  more  steady  cold  or  warmth  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer ;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  more  common  among  a  beer>drinking 
community  than  in  one  which  abstains  from  such  Itevi'tage*.  Tbo 
conditions  in  England  are  very  favorable  to  it^  production,  and  thero 
it  is  among  the  most  common  of  diseases.    In  England,  rbonmstisni 
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is  said  to  be  much  more  prevalent  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western 
counties,  and  the  diffei*ence  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  north- 
east winds  from  the  sea,  to  which  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country 
is  much  more  exposed. 

There  are  marked  differences  as  to  its  prevalence  in  different  parts 
of  our  own  extended  country ;  it  is  much  more  frequent,  within  the 
sphere  of  my-  special  observation,  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  Maine,  than  in  most  parts  of  the  West.  The  rheumatic  tend- 
ency seems  to  be  transmissible,  though  heredity  has  less  influence 
upon  it  than  upon  gout.  Among  the  causes  connected  with  the 
individual,  an  azotized  diet  is  thought  to  have  some  influence,  and 
depressing  passions  and  emotions  are  reckoned  by  some  as  tending  to 
its  production.  All  influences  which  lessen  the  force  of  the  organism 
are  considered  as  aiding  causes ;  and  yet  the  disease  sometimes  appears 
in  great  force  in  persons  of  apparently  much  vigor.  Age  has  an 
influence  in  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Where  the  predisposition 
is  inherited  it  may  manifest  itself  in  early  life.  Where  it  is  acquired 
it  commonly  appears  later,  oftenest  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  the  greater  exposure  explains  its  more  frequent  appear- 
ance in  men  than  women.  It  is  not  unfrequent,  however,  in  wpmcn. 
Gold  acts  in  two  ways  in  producing  attacks  ;  by  sudden  action,  caus- 
ing in  a  heated  condition  of  the  body  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  and 
sudden  checking  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  without  being  followed 
in  time  by  proper  reaction  ;  and  by  a  slower  and  more  gradual  action 
such  as  results  from  living  in  damp  houses.  The  first  condition  is 
likely  to  precipitate  attacks,  the  other  to  produce  a  disposition  to  the 
disease.  Bheumatism  may  be  regarded  as  self-propagating,  as  the 
occurrences  of  the  disease  appear  to  dispose  the  system  to  subsequent 
attacks ;  but  the  relapse  does  not  imply  exact  similarity  in  the  forms 
of  the  successive  attacks.  Thus,  chronic  attacks  may  follow  acute 
ones,  and  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart  or  other  internal  organs 
may  succeed  to  those  of  the  joints. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Anatomically  the  tissues  involved  are 
bypersemic,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  fluxion  to 
them  is  often  decided  ;  but  structural  changes  are  less  than  occur  in 
most  other  forms  of  inflammation  with  equal  severity  of  symptoms. 
Still  some  hyperplasias  occur,  particularly  in  the  subacute  and  chronic 
forms,  and  effusions,  both  serous  and  plastic,  often  take  place. 

Jaccoud  gives  in  substance  the  following  anatomical  conditions : 

1.  The  peri-articular  tissues  are  not  mod!fled,  or  they  are  tumid 
from  serous  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue. 

2.  Small  subcutaneous  ecchymoses  occasionally  are  present 

3.  Purulent  infiltrations  are  very  exceptional. 
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4.  Tendinous  sheaths  are  often  intensely  inflamed. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  articular  structures  themselves : 

1.  In  the  first  stage  there  is  simple  fluxion. 

2.  The  traces  of  active  hyperssmia  disappear  after  deaths  and  the 
articulation,  where  the  disease  does  not  go  beyond  the  first  stage, 
appears  normal.  This  latter  fact,  he  says,  has  given  rise  to  wrong 
conclusions  regarding  the  character  of  rheumatic  inflammation. 

3.  Though  fluxion  may  disappear,  its  effects  may  remain  in  the 
form  of  serous  exudates. 

4.  The  presence  of  flaky,  opalescent,  turbid  liquid  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  joint. 

5.  Besides  thealbumino-fibrinous  debris,  leucocytes,  which  he  calls 
pus,  may  be  present,  even  when  the  fiuid  gives  no  evidence  of  them 
to  the  naked  eye. 

6.  The  synovial  membrane  is  changed,  presenting  injection  and 
opacity,  and  its  epithelium  is  broken  down ;  and  there  are  more  exten- 
sive changes  in  cases  of  long  standing  or  of  unusual  severity.  In 
these  more  advanced  stages  the  surface  of  the  joint  is  unequal,  hyper- 
sarcostic,  in  consequence  of  an  active  proliferating  change  in  the 
structure,  like  that  present  in  acute  pleurisy. 

These  lesions  form  an  ascending  series,  from  simple  fluxion  or 
hypersemia  to  fully  developed  inflammation.  All  the  joints  involved 
are  not  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  post  mortem  they  do  not 
all  present  the  same  lesions.  The  disease  passes  in  its  coui*se  some 
joints,  leaving  them  almost  untouched,  and  slightly,  yet  more  mark- 
edly affecting  others,  while  others  still  are  attacked  more  severely, 
and  the  disease  may  inhere  in  them  to  the  end.  Different  from  gout, 
the  larger  joints,  those  of  the  knee  and  shoulder,  are  those  oftenest 
affected.  The  tendinous  sheaths  and  the  bursa*  are  often  not  changed, 
but  they  may  be  inflamed,  and  their  contents  may  be  serum  abound- 
ing in  leucocytes.  The  cartilages  are  rarely  changed,  yet  they  may  be 
softened  and  velvety ;  or  their  entire  substance,  in  protracted  cases, 
may  be  destroyed,  the  ends  of  the  bones  l)eing  exposed.  Such  eases 
must  be  exceedingly  rare,  and  possibly  when  they  occur  another  ele- 
ment than  the  rheumatic  has  had  to  do  in  the  case,  as  Dr.  Garrod 
states  that  lie  has  not  found  such  conditions,  and  has  had  proof  that  at 
least  a  dozen  attacks  of  rlienmatic  inflammation  may  occur  in  a  joint 
without  anv  such  change  takinir  place. 

Tlie  osseous  tissue  of  the  ej>iphyses  may  be  injected,  and  in  rare 
cases  of  long  standing  the  meilullary  tissue  is  the  seat  of  notable 
hyperplasia. 

In  monarticular  rheumiitism  the  lesions  are  the  same ;  but  when 
the  whole  force  of  the  disease  is  exi>ended  upon  one  joint  the  changes 
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are  more  rapid,  and,  with  the  same  daration  of  the  disease,  the 
appearances  are  more  advanced.  The  lesions  produced  by  rheumatic 
iuflammation,  where  other  organs  than  the  joints  are  affected,  will  be 
described  under  the  heads  of  diseases  of  the  particular  organs — of  the 
heart,  brain,  etc. 

The  changes  in  the  bloody  as  bearing  upon  the  pathology  of  rheu- 
matism, are  of  much  importauce  and  have  long  attracted  attention, 
but  there  is  not  yet  uniformity  of  statement  in  regard  to  all  of  them. 
The  name,  rheumatism,  implies  that  the  disease  has  been  considered 
to  be  immediately  dependent  upon  some  change  in  the  fluids.  Though 
one  set  of  pathologists,  among  them  Cullen,  and  others  of  more 
recent  times,  regard  the  solids  as  essentially  in  fault,  others  believe 
the  phenomena  to  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  some  peculiar  prin- 
ciple in  the  blood.  It  seems  to  mo  quite  as  likely  to  be  in  the  lymph 
also  ;  and  if  a  morbid  condition  of  the  fluids  be  the  pathological 
cause  of  the  symptoms,  there  must  be  either  a  substance  foreign  to 
the  healthy  body,  or  a  modification  or  increase  of  some  natural  ingre- 
dient. 

Dr.  Prout  was  the  author  of  the  suggestion  that  lactic  acid  was  the 
morbid  principle,  and  this  has  been  a  common  view  in  the  profession. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson,  whose  activity  in  endeavoring  to  advance 
medical  science  is  so  well  known,  has  given  some  support  to  this  view 
by  injecting  lactic  acid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  dogs,  and  thereby 
producing  peri-  and  endo-carditis,  but  the  joints  of  the  animals  were 
not  affected  ;  a  longer  series  of  experiments,  with  other  substances  as 
well  as  with  lactic  acid,  is  needed  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the 
peculiar  phenomena  of  rheumatism  are  produced  by  this  substance. 

Some  have  supposed  the  symptoms  to  be  produced  by  uric  acid, 
though  in  smaller  quantities  than  are  necessary  to  cause  those  of 
gout. 

That  there  is  an  acid  condition  of  the  system  in  rheumatism  must 
be  admitted,  as  the  urine,  the  perspiration,  and  the  fluids  of  the  body 
generally  show  diminished  alkalinity  or  positive  extra-acidity ;  but 
it  is  not  proved  that  such  acidity  is  the  particular  and  only  cause  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  there 
is  some  other  specific  material  concerned  in  their  production  which 
has  not  yet  been  isolated  and  distinguished.  As  attacks  arc  so  often 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  it  has  been  thought 
that  retained  excretions  from  the  skin  exert  a  causative  influence. 

There  are,  however,  certain  changes  in  the  blood  in  rheumatic 
fever  and  inflammation  that  are  perceptible,  whatever  relations  they 
may  bear  to  the  disease,  either  as  causes  or  consequences.  As  given 
by  Jacooud  they  are : 
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1.  Excess  of  uric  acid  and  lactic  acid. 

2.  Great  increase  of  fibriae — to  several  times  its  normal  amonnt. 

3.  Increased  coagulability — inopexia. 

4  Diminished  density  of  the  serum^  and  decrease  of  albumen  and 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  both  white  and  red. 

5.  Increase  of  extractive  matters,  of  fat  and  of  cholcsterine. 

6.  The  greater  the  number  of  joints  affected,  the  more  marked  will 
be  the  diminution  in  the  albumen  and  the  globules  of  the  blood. 
These  impoverishing  processes  produce  the  rheumatic  anaemia. 

7.  The  haematopoietic  function  of  the  connective  tissues  in  the 
diseased  parts  is  destroyed. 

8.  When  rheumatic  patients  die  with  brain  symptoms,  without 
distinguishable  lesions,  the  blood  has  other  characters.  There  is  an 
abnormal  fluidity,  it  stains  by  infiltration  the  endocardium,  and 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea. 

Autopsies  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  chronic  from  the  beginning  and 
without  severe  general  symptoms,  have  been  rare,  and  the  anatomical 
lesions  are  less  understood. 

In  the  yariety  which  attacks  a  single  joint,  and  occasionally  one 
other,  with  but  mild  symptoms,  there  are  probably  no  decided  lesions. 
In  the  more  intense  variety,  with  recognized  lesions  during  life,  there 
is  swelling  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  ligaments,  hypertrophy, 
and  at  times  fatty  degeneration  of  the  articular  soft  tissues,  erosion 
of  the  cartilages,  in  some  cases  inflammation  of  the  epiphyses,  and 
hyperplasia  of  the  medullary  tissue.     (Husse.) 

Chronic  monarthritis,  not  rheumatic,  leads  to  more  profound  dis- 
orders, often  to  fungous  arthritis  and  white  srvellings.  In  cases  where 
disease  is  confined  to  a  single  joint,  there  is  a  probability  that  the 
inflammation  is  not  purely  rheumatic,  and  varieties  of  lesions  may 
take  place. 

Ssnnptoms  and  Course. — The  symptoms  and  progress  of  acute 
rheumatism  are  not  alwaya  the  same,  and  the  mode  of  invasion 
varies.  Sometimes  there  are  vague  muscular  and  articular  pains 
preceding  for  a  day  or  so  the  more  severe  symptoms.  In  other  cases 
there  are  more  severe  pains  at  the  beginning,  soon  followed  by  a  chill 
and  the  rheumatic  fever.  In  still  other  cases,  the  local  articular 
symptoms  are  preceded  by  laryngo-bronchial  catarrh,  or  pleurisy,  or 
pericarditis,  etc.,  conditions  which  ordinarily  appear  during  the  prog-  * 
ress  of  rheumatism,  when  they  are  manifested  at  all  with  it. 

But  however  it  begins,  rheumatic  fever  is  characterized  by  symp- 
toms of  an  acute  nature  both  general  and  local.  There  is  an  active 
attack  of  fever,  accompanied  by  an  excited,  lounding  pulse,  a  furred 
tongue,  loaded  urine,  commonly  with  urates,  colored  often  with  pur- 
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purine— especially  when  the  disease  hecomes  extended  and  the  peri- 
cardium is  involved ; — there  is  profuse  perspiration,  often  coming  on 
quite  early,  which  has  a  decided  acid  reaction  and  a  sour  smell. 
These  general  symptoms  are  in  the  early  stages  often  accompanied  by 
wandering  pains  ;  but  soon  these  pains  seize  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
larger  joints,  which  become  hot,  red,  and  swollen,  and  exquisitely 
tender  on  pressure  or  from  motion.  The  tumefaction  is  variable  in 
amount,  and  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  violence  of  the 
pain  and  the  degree  of  swelling.  The  skin,  though  commonly  show- 
ing a  blush,  and  sometimes  a  deep  erythematous  redness,  especially 
when  the  smaller  joints  are  affected,  may  be  of  the  natural  color,  par- 
ticularly when  the  large  joints  arc  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

When  the  swelling  and  pain  extend  beyond  the  joints,  it  usually 
denotes  the  participation  of  the  tendinous  sheaths,  or  the  fascia,  or 
sometimes  the  fibrous  structure  in  the  muscles.  Sometimes  nodosities 
appear,  due  to  hyperplasia  of  connective-tissue  elements. 

Unlike  infiammation  of  the  joints  from  other  causes  of  a  local 
character,  this  rheumatic  infiammation  shifts  its  location  repeatedly 
in  many  cases,  and  often  rapidly  from  joint  to  joint.  The  amount  of 
early  swelling  depends  much  upon  the  extension  of  the  infiammation 
to  the  areolar  tissue,  and  the  amount  of  serous  effusion  into  it.  In 
some  cases  the  infiammation  is  confined  to  the  deeper  parts,  when 
there  may  be  little  or  no  redness,  and  the  swelling  will  be  only  of  the 
deeper  tissues  and  more  circumscribed.  It  may  be  confined  to  the 
capsular  ligament,  producing  swelling  only  by  causing  effusion  into 
the  synovial  cavity.  In  most  instances  the  two  varieties  of  swelling, 
the  deep  and  superficial,  are  combined,  and  the  more  the  deep  tissues 
are  involved  the  more  obstinate  the  local  disease  is  likely  to  be. 

The  rheumatic  fever  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid  occurrence  of 
anaemia,  and  its  severity  and  consequences  are  commonly  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  parts  affected. 

This  disease  may  run  its  course  from  first  to  last  without  the  im- 
plication of  any  internal  organ  ;  but  not  unfrequently — and  this  gives 
rheumatism  its  greatest  interest  and  danger — the  disease  attacks  the 
investing  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  the  envelopes  of  the 
lungs,  or  those  of  the  brain.  Of  the  internal  organs  the  heart  is 
most  frequently  the  seat  of  rheumatic  infiammation — the  pericar- 
dium,  the  endocardium,  or  the  fibrous  envelopes  of  the  bands  of  mus- 
cular tissue  may  be  affected.  Formerly  the  involvement  of  internal 
organs  was  spoken  of  as  a  metastasis  of  the  disease  from  the  joints.  It 
is  no  more  a  metastasis  than  the  involvement  of  one  joint  after 
another,  and  the  disease  by  no  means  necessarily  disappears  from  the 
joints  when  other  parts  are  involved.     When  the  infiammation  seizes 
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the  internal  organs  it  is  of  the  same  character,  and  deponda  npoa  tfe© 
same  cuui^os,  »s  tlio  inflammation  of  the  joints;  but  from  thu  coD- 
tiuuc-d  motion  of  the  heart  and  its  ptculiar  strtictnro,  the  disesM', 
when  located  in  this  organ,  is  modified  In  its  coiitinitancG  and  rusultA. 
Serous  effusions  into  the  pcricardiani,  or  plastic  adliesiou  of  \\x  folds, 
or,  more  rarel^v,  suppuration  of  its  surfaces,  may  take  place.  The 
endocardium,  whcu  involved,  is  swoIIoq  and  roughenc<l;  csudalcs 
of  plastic  matter  nris  likely  to  take  place  upon  iU  surface  or  within  iU 
substance;  proliferation,  as  in  other  tiasues,  may  occur;  and  aa  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  these  chaagos  is  at  the  openings  inrolving  the 
valves,  their  functions  are  in  danger  of  being  seriously  interfered  with, 
and  the  conti-actions  which  folluiv  arc  apt  to  be  finally  disastmoa  in 
their  conscqnenccsL  These  will  hei-eaJter  be  described.  The  danger 
of  cardiac  complications  is  much  influeuced  by  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  younger  the  patient  the  greater  is  this  danger,  8ach  com- 
plications are  more  likely  to  occur  in  delicate  and  impreaeible  girla 
than  in  less  susceptible  boys. 

The  particular  character  of  rheumatic  fever  varioB  in  differait 
case;?,  and  its  phenomena  are  worthy  of  more  special  notioo.  The 
temperature  varies,  but  is  generally  not  as  high  as  in  scarlet  foreror 
some  of  the  other  infectious  diseases,  varying  from  103°  to  104''.  In 
excoptioual  cases,  however,  it  is  cxceesire,  going  up  to  IOC",  107',  and 
even  to  110^  or  higher.  In  auch  ca^js  there  is  the  ntinost  danger, 
and  its  speedy  reduction  is  imperatively  callctl  for.  There  is  com- 
monly a  free  cutaneous  circulation,  hut  in  p^ot^ac^cd  coses  and  when 
there  is  profuse  sweating,  the  skin  is  sometimes  pidlid  from  the 
ana'mia  and  the  blanching  sweats.  The  quantity  of  nrine  ia  com- 
monly small,  in  consequence  of  the  fluid  passing  ao  freely  from  the 
skin,  and  a  free  sediment,  oonsietiug  of  urates  and  uric  acid  crystals 
mostly,  is  deposited  on  cooling.  There  is  thirst,  owing  chiefly  to  Uie 
loss  of  water  by  diaphoreaia,  and  constipation  is  apt  lo  be  present. 
Sudumina  in  many  cases,  and  sometimes  other  cutaneous  emptiona 
occur.  This  fever  lasts  while  the  active  stage  of  the  inflammatioa 
continues,  which  period,  when  uninfluenced  by  treatment,  varies  very 
much.  Aa  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Fliut  nnd  others,  some  cases  may 
spontaneously  convalesce  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  while  others  continne 
sll  the  nay  up  to  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  others  still  become  chrcmic 
and  goon  indefinitely.  When  other  parts  than  the  joints  are  in- 
volved, the  fever  is  likely  to  eoDtinuo  longer  than  when  the  joints 
alone  are  affected. 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  as  to  life  when  the  diaeaae  is  eon- 
flncd  to  the  articulations,  is  very  favorable,  and  yet  fatal  reaulta  from 
various  causes  may  occur. 
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Death  may  occnr  from  feebleness  of  the  heart's  aetion  united  with 
the  increased  quantity  of  fibriue  in  the  blood  and  its  greater  eoagula- 
bility,  causing  the  formation  of  heart  clots. 

Death  may  also  result  from  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  the  lungs,  or  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
membranes. 

Cerebral  symptoms  rapidly  followed  by  death  sometimes  occur, 
and  may  be  caused  by  cerebral  emboli,  punctiform  hemorrhages,  or 
serous  effusions.  Hyperpyrexia  may  be  a  cause  of  death  ;  the  func- 
tions of  yital  organs,  particularly  of  the  brain  and  heart,  being  sus- 
pended by  the  direct  effect  of  the  extreme  heat 

The  symptoms  in  rheumatism  are  oftetl  remitting,  and  relapses 
after  partial  conyalescence  are  apt  to  occur.  The  natural  termina- 
tion is  by  lysis  rather  than  crisis,  and  while  its  duration  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  definite  period,  its  mode  of  termination  is  not  fixed. 

The  infiamed  joints  may  recover  completely,  which  is  usually  the 
case  when  the  disease  is  not  of  long  continuance.  When  material 
structural  changes  occur,  stiffening  of  the  joints,  enlargements  and 
slight  deformities  are  likely  to  be  left ;  and  a  greater  liability  to 
attacks  of  the  disease  is  idways  the  consequence  of  even  a  single 
occurrence. 

A  synovial  inflammation  of  a  single  joint,  with  but  little  fever,  and 
that  at  the  beginning,  with  effusion  of  serum  into  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, occasionally  takes  place,  but  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  rheu- 
matic However,  genuine  rheumatism  may  affect  a  single  joint. 
The  distinction  must  be  made  by  considering  the  general  conditions, 
as  well  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  local  change. 

The  subacute  varieties  are  those  slower  and  milder  forms  which 
follow  the  acute,  and  need  not  be  particularly  described.  They 
consist  essentially  of  the  conditions  already  described  or  intimated, 
and  the  phenomena  not  specially  pointed  out  can  be  readily  inferred 
from  what  has  been  stated.  In  cases  subacute  or  becoming  chronic, 
there  is  much  less  fever  and  general  disturbance,  and  the  local  pain 
is  not  so  severe.  There  is  often,  however,  great  diflBculty  of  move- 
ment and  decided  tenderness  on  pressure,  with  some  heat  of  the  part, 
and  sometimes  a  slight  general  fever.  In  these  cases  the  heart  is  apt 
to  suffer;  sometimes  the  affection  comes  on  insidiously — serious 
organic  changes  occurring  before  the  patient  is  aware  of  material 
trouble. 

Diagnosis. — A  well-marked    case    of   acute  rheumatism    can 

scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other  disease  ;  still  it  may  be  confounded 

with  periostitis,  with  acute  or  chronic  synovitis,  the  hysterical  joint, 

and  with  sciatica  or  lumbago.   Some  cases  of  pya3mia,  of  blood  poison- 
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ing  after  measles  or  scarlatina,  and  ocoiiaionall,T  cases  of  cerebral  or 
spinal  meningitis  rescmblo  acute  rheumatism  ;  and  rlieumatoid  arthri- 
tis, some  cases  of  gout,  and  some  of  neuralgia  may  be  midtiiken  for 
different  forms  of  rheumatiGm.  A  proper  comparison  nf  tbe  sjinp* 
toms  and  course  of  each  of  the  affections  will  lead  to  u  differential 
diagnosis,  but  snch  comparisoa  need  not  here  be  made. 

Treatment. — A  disease  so  long  known  and  of  so  common  occniv 
rence,  continuing  through  so  many  epochs  of  professional  o[iinion  and 
varieties  of  practice,  and  withal  a  disease  so  often  obstinate  and  pro- 
toacted,  we  sliould  naturally  suppose  would  have  been  subjected  to  • 
groat  variety  of  treatment,  and  this  we  find  to  have  been  the  case. 
In  the  bleeding  days  of  tbe  past,  this  form  of  inflammation  waa 
thoroughly  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  h\ooA  ;  but  before  confidence  naa 
impaired  in  the  power  of  the  lancot  over  iufiammations  in  gencml, 
many  hud  discovered  from  cx|>erieneo  that  rheumatic  inflammutioa 
was  but  little  influenced  in  its  continuance  by  blood-letting.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  it  not  only  fiiils  to  cure  tbe  disease,  but  when 
freely  practiced,  or  indeed  practiced  to  any  considerahlo  extent,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  robust  and  vigorous,  it  is  harmful,  and  often  mark- 
edly so,  increasing  irritability,  and  cansing  the  poison  lu  o]M>rate  with 
more  force,  wbilo  lessening  the  ])owcr  of  endurance.  It  is  thought 
that  !n  the  debility  induced  by  It,  tlie  heart  is  more  likely  to  liccome 
involvol,  and  that  all  the  dangers  are  increased.  Yet  in  poaitiva 
plelhora  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  lo  reducing  the  amount  of 
blood  to  the  normal  standard.  And  when  general  symptorat!,  micli 
fts  arise  from  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs  in  an  over-full  systrui, 
require  it,  bleeding  may  be  practiced  with  decided  relief.  It,  how- 
ever, should  be  remembered  that  blood  impoverishment  goes  on  rapidlj 
during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  and,  aa  a  rule,  venesection  ii 
contraindieated. 

Oiilhartics  have  Iwen  much  used,  and  are  oftj'n  useful,  aa  in  other 
cases  of  fever  and  inflnmmatioit,  where  it  is  desirable  to  remove  from 
the  BVfltpm  effete  matters  so  abund.intly  produced,  and  to  prevent  fcccal 
nccuniuiations. 

An  (Hjciwional  bine  pill,  followed  by  Rochelle  salts,  makes  an  ex- 
cclU'ut  eliminativo  cathartic  ;  and  the  Rochelle  salts,  which  are  com- 
|>oaDd  of  au  organic  acid  with  the  bases,  produce  tlio  effect  of  au  alkali 
n|>oii  the  blood  aud  urine.  Though  active  purgation  is  seldom  i»- 
i^iiirt^l,  and  the  spansBmic  elTects  of  mercury  are  injuriouA,  thcM 
VlioUv,  when  used  moderately  and  cautiously,  may  ho  of  decided  eer- 
I  modifv'ing  the  secretions  and  effecting  elimination  ;  and  atatl 
:« Ibe  bowels  should  be  kept  open  aud  the  tendency  to  consiipaUoa 
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In  my  judgment  it  is  too  much  the  custom  of  the  present  day  to 
neglect  the  use  of  cathartic  medicines  and  other  eliminatives  in  many 
forma  of  disease.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  they  not  only 
eliminate  effete  matters  from  the  system  by  the  alimentary  canal  and 
associated  organs,  but  they  also  moderate  the  intensity  of  febrile 
action,  and  often  drive  it  from  organs  which  are  oppressed.  They 
often  also  produce  in  these  cases  an  alterative  effect  upon  the  diges- 
tive organs  aud  functions,  tending  to  correct  that  faulty  digestion 
and  assimilation,  upon  which  the  production  of  the  poison  of  rheu- 
matism probably  depends. 

Mercury,  to  the  extent  of  producing  its  constitutional  effects,  has 
been  advised  and  used;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
shortens  the  course  of  the  disease,  mitigates  its  violence,  or  prevents 
its  complications ;  and  in  such  quantities  it  often  does  harm  to  the 
system.  It  should  therefore  be  discarded  except  in  such  quantities  as 
may  excite  the  secretions  and  aid  in  elimination  without  producing 
anaBmia.  When  given,  it  should  as  a  rule  be  followed  by  some  article 
to  secure  its  cathartic  effect.  Given  under  these  restrictions  it  is  often 
useful  as  an  eliminative  cholagogue  and  cathartic.  Laennec,  and 
others  before  and  since  his  time,  even  down  to  Jaccoud,  recommend 
tartrate  of  antimony ;  some  advise  it  in  free  contrastimulant  doses  as 
the  chief  reliance,  especially  in  robust  patients.  Jaccoud  declares  it 
abridges  the  attack.  In  England  and  this  country  its  use  in  this  man- 
ner is  generally,  if  not  universally,  abandoned  ;  and  whatever  its  virt- 
ues, it  has  powerfully  depressing  and  irritating  effects,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  we  have  better  agents.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  in 
the  more  sthenic  forms  of  the  disease,  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and 
especially  when  there  are  pneumonic  complications,  it  may  serve  a 
useful  purpose  as  a  sedative,  diaphoretic,  and  spansemic,  tending  to 
prevent  fibrous  deposits. 

Veratrum  viride  has  been  recommended  in  a  similar  class  of  cases 
to  that  just  indicated,  and  it  may  have  its  range  of  applicability, 
especially  when  the  heart  is  involved  or  threatened,  when  its  irri- 
tability is  great,  and  before  its  strength  is  impaired.  The  drug  is 
sedative,  diaphoretic,  and  eliminative,  and  at  one  time  was  a  decided 
favorite.  It  must  be  used  with  care,  and  should  bo  abandoned  when 
the  heart's  power  flags. 

Opium  is  another  article  which  has  been  recommended  as  the  chief 
reliance,  not  only  for  allaying  pain,  diminishing  suffering,  and  pro- 
curing rest,  but  as  the  chief  and  almost  exclusive  curative  agent.  It 
was  recommended  in  full  ipedicinally  narcotic  doses,  to  be  kept  up 
until. the  disease  yielded.  Although  its  use  in  this  manner  is  not  now 
80  much  relied  upon,  it  is  an  exceedingly  useful  article  in  connection 
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with  other  treatniGnt,  not  only  affording  great  relief  from  pain  nod 
procuring  rest,  but  ovprcotniiig  irritability  and  aiding  in  snlidaing  the 
inSuiDinatinn. 

Qnininehas  also  been  recomnionded  Wi  the  chief  agent  in  the  treat' 
ment  of  rheumatism,  given  in  likrge  and  repeated  doses,  to  Becuro  its 
antipyretic  and  antiphlogistie  effects,  and  continued  until  the  diaeaae 
is  overcome.  At  one  time  it  waa  used  by  M,  Briqnct  and  other 
French  physicians  in  full  Bodative  doses,  as  high  us  seventy-fiyo  grains 
iu  twenty-four  hours,  and  continued  as  long  as  the  pain  and  ferer 
ladled.  It  was  alleged  thtit  accidents  followed  its  nae,  such  us  L-on- 
gestion  of  the  brain  and  alarming  depression ;  and  in  Paris  it  hs8 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse  in  these  large  dosce.  Still,  Dts.  Garrwl, 
Niemeyer,  and  others  contend  for  ita  great  utility  in  doses  sutTicient  to 
quiet  the  febrile  symptoms,  even  to  the  extent,  somotimes,  of  distorts- 
ing  the  brain  and  stomach.  Some  would  use  it  in  very  large  doac«,  so 
as  to  procure  at  once  its  antipyretic  etfeota,  and  then  not  repeat  it  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  Dr.  Oarrod  combines  it  with  alka- 
lies. Combined  with  opium,  or  even  alone,  I  do  not  doubt  iig  gnat 
efficacy,  and  were  there  not  another  article  still  more  efficient  but  oper- 
ating similarly,  it  should,  iu  my  judgment,  be  particularly  rccom- 
Tncnded.  Whenever  a  malarious  influence  is  present  it  should  wit3i- 
out  hesitation  be  given  in  full  antiperiodic  doses. 

Colchicum  was  a  remedy  often  relied  upon  when  the  distinction 
between  rheumatism  and  gout  was  not  so  clearly  made  as  now.  As  an 
eliminative  and  pui^gative,  and  an  agent  for  diminishing  the  formation 
of  uric  acid  in  the  system,  it  may  be  useful ;  but  it  has  not  such  a  spe- 
cific effect  upon  rheumatism  as  it  has  upon  gout.  In  some  rheumatoid 
affections  it  has,  however,  much  efficiusy ;  and  in  pure  rheumatism, 
especially  iu  some  of  the  sthenic  forms,  and  in  patients  not  very  im- 
pressible and  with  good  powers  of  endurance,  it  is  not  nnfreqacntly 
nseful.  Iu  combination  with  alkalies  and  other  remedies  it  is  thought 
to  have  the  effect  to  increase  their  efficacy. 

Iq  this  country  some  years  ago,  the  cimicifuga  racemoaa,  or 
black  cohosh,  had  a  i-epntation  aud  a  run,  especially  in  sabaoute 
cases ;  hut  it  hue  not  sustained  the  reputation  which  it  at  one  time 
obtained. 

Stranionium  has  a'  reputation,  especially  in  those  forms  of  sub- 
acute OT  chronic  rheumatism  where  a  neuralgic  clement  is  )>rominent. 
I  think  it  capable  of  doing  good,  in  combination  with  other  remedies, 
in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Guaiarum  has  longboen  used  in  chronic  cases  of  rheamatism  ac- 
companied with  eihaustion  and  debility.  It  is  a  diaphoretic  and 
stimulant,  and  often  improves  the  tone  of  the  stomach.     Iu  eafflcicnt 
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doaes  it  will  act  as  a  laxative  and  diuretic.    Its  virtues  depend  upon 
its  eliminative  and  stimulating  action. 

The  nitrate  of  potash  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  acute  forms 
of  this  disease.  It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  from  a  few  grains  to 
several  drachms,  or  an  ounce  or  more,  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  very 
apt  to  irritate  the  stomach  in  the  larger  doses,  and  the  smaller  ones 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  produce  much  effect.  It,  however,  tends  to 
diminish  fibrine,  and  may  lave  an  influence  in  warding  off  embolism 
and  internal  complications.  But  its  efficacy  is  not  so  striking  as  to  be 
unequivocal. 

Lemon  juice  was  strongly  recommended,  some  years  ago,  by  Dr. 
Beese,  of  London,  as  a  cure  for  acute  rheumatism.  It  was  supposed 
that  its  excess  of  oxygen  converted  the  lithic  acid  into  urea  and  car- 
bonic acid,  while  its  small  quantity  of  the  alkaline  base  aided  in  the 
curative  effect.  It  had  the  virtue  of  novelty  and  simplicity,  and  of 
not  being  unpleasant  to  take,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  a  plausible 
theory  respecting  its  beneficial  action,  and  it  had  a  fashionable  run. 
Its  good  effects  are  at  least  uncertain,  and  it  has  not  sustained  its 
reputation.  In  the  form  of  lemonade  it  is  a  pleasant  drink  and  use- 
ful diluent,  and  may  be  allowed  to  a  rheumatic  patient  if  it  does  not 
disagree  with  the  stomach. 

Various  other  particular  articles  might  be  mentioned  which  have 
had  their  advocates,  but  which  have  failed  to  establish  a  general 
reputation,  and  none  of  those  mentioned  can  be  regarded  as  approach- 
ing to  specifics,  and  most  of  them  are  of  doubtful  efficacy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease. 

The  alkaline  treatment  of  rheumatism,  brought  forward  several 
years  ago,  more  particularly  by  Dr.  Fuller,  has  sustained  its  reputa- 
tion longer  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  has  decided  virtues. 

Dr.  Fuller  says :  "  Of  the  value  of  alkalies  and  their  salts  in  acute 
rheumatism,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  ; "  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  this  disease  the  whole  system  seems  surcharged  with  acid 
— the  acidity  of  the  urine  being  doubled,  the  perspiration  intensely 
acid,  and  the  saliva  losing  its  normal  alkalinity,  while  the  alvine  dis- 
charges are  loaded  with  acidity — and  further  considering  the  influ- 
ence which  alkalies  and  their  salts  have  in  preventing  fibrinous  de- 
posits so  liable  to  take  place,  we  are  easily  led  to  believe  that  these 
remedies  are  useful  They  certainly  neutralize  the  acid  to  the  extent 
of  their  chemical  capacity,  they  depurate  the  blood  by  increasing 
secretions,  and  they  tend  to  prevent  fibrinous  coagulation  and  de- 
posits. 

Whether  the  presence  of  this  acidity  is  the  cause  of  all  the  symp- 
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toms  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  at  least  contribatee  to 
their  production ;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  neutralized,  palliation  at 
least  must  result.  Long  experience  has  abundantly  sustained  these 
rational  conclusions.  The  alkaline  treatment  may  not  be  the  most 
efficient — it  indeed  is  not — and  it  may  not  be  entirely  curative,  but 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  at  least  palliative. 

It  consists  in  administering  the  alkalies,  their  carbonates,  or  their 
salts,  with  organic  acids,  in  sufficient  quantity,  if  the  stomach  will 
bear  them,  to  neutralize  the  morbid  acidity  of  the  system  ;  the  test  of 
which  will  be  the  neutral,  or  better,  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine. 

The  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  or  their  salts,  with  organic  acids, 
such  as  the  acetates,  the  citrates,  and  the  tartrates,  can  be  borne  by 
the  stomach  in  much  larger  doses  than  the  pure  alkalies  ;  and  taken 
into  the  circulation  the  organic  acids  are  separated  and  decomposed, 
and  the  bases  are  left  to  produce  their  alkaline  effect. 

The  acetate,  or  bicarbonate,  or  citrate  of  potash,  or  the  sod®  et 
potas88B  tartras  (Bochelle  salts)  are  the  forms  commonly  used. 

Dr.  Dickinson,  of  London,  contends  that  ten  to  twelve  drachms 
of  a  mixture  of  the  acetate  and  bicarbonate  of  potash  should  be  given 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  secure  the  best  and  most  reliable 
i^esults.     As  a  specimen  prescription  : 

9     Acetate  of  Potash 3s8 

Bicarb,  of  Potash Sj-Sjss 

Nitrate  of  Potash grs  x 

M. 

To  be  given  in  free  solution  once  in  four  hours  ;  or  half  the  dose 
once  in  two  hours. 

All  stomachs  will  not  bear  as  much  ;  but  when  the  alkali  is  given 
and  borne  to  this  extent  the  system  will  soon  be  saturated  with  it,  and 
the  urine  will  lose  its  acidity.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  in  abat- 
ing the  severity,  cutting  short  the  duration,  and  preventing  the 
extension  of  the  disease  to  internal  organs  is  unquestionably  decided. 
Not  that  it  is  invariably  successful  in  accomplishing  all  these  objects  ; 
but  that  it  tends  to  their  accomplishment,  and  often  results  in  it, 
seems  certain.  In  the  prescription  given  the  nitrate  of  potash  may 
be  omitted,  or  other  modifications  may  be  made,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  judgment  of  the  physician ;  but 
persistence  in  the  use  of  this  or  similar  prescriptions  sufficient  to 
induce  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  to  keep  it  alkaline  until  the  disease 
subsides,  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  alkaline  treatment  of  this 
disease. 
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Other  special  indications  may  be  fulfilled  at  the  same  time.  The 
bowels  may  be  moTed  if  required,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Boehelle 
salts,  as  answering  a  double  indication,  should  be  preferred.  An 
opiate  may  be  given  from  time  to  time  as  required,  and  tinct.  of 
chloride  of  iron  may  be  given  in  debilitated  cases,  and  a  saitable  regi- 
men adopted  ;  and  this  course  is  not  incompatible  with  any  local 
treatment  that  may  be  thought  advisable. 

Trousseau's  treatment  with  what  he  calls  "  Syrup  of  Lime,"  is  a 
modification  of  the  ordinary  alkaline  treatment.  His  prescription 
was: 

9     Caustic  Lime 3i] 

White  Sugar 5viij 

Mix  in  a  mortar  and  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  After, 
add  enough  boiling  water  to  make  a  pint,  supplying  the  amount 
absorbed.  This  was  to  be  filtered,  and  the  dos3  was  from  ten  to 
forty-five  drops  once  in  from  two  to  four  or  six  hours,  given  in 
milk.  Others  have  recommended  it  highly ;  but  it  does  not  cause 
the  urine  to  be  alkaline,  and  it  has  never  come  into  very  general 
use. 

Dr.  Garrod  says  that  for  years  past  he  has  made  use  of  what  he 
calls  the  quino-alkaline  treatment,  and  regards  it  with  great  favor. 
Sulph.  quinine  is  ordered  to  be  rubbed  up  with  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  to  which  a  little  mucilage  and  some  aromatic,  as 
tinct.  of  cardamom,  or  spts.  of  chloroform  are  added,  eo  that  each  5J8S 
dose  will  contain  five  grains  of  quinine  and  half  a  drachm  of  the 
potash — the  quinine  being  reduced  to  a  carbonate.  This  quantity 
is  given  to  an  adult  every  four  hours  until  the  symptoms  have  com- 
pletely abated.  He  says  it  does  not  increase  the  thirst  or  the  fur  of 
the  tongue ;  and  while  lowering  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  fre- 
quency, it  does  not  weaken  them.  The  involvement  of  the  heart 
does  not  contraindicate  its  use,  though  when  this  is  the  case  leeching 
and  blistering  over  the  part  may  be  made  use  of.  The  treatment 
recommended  by  M.  Jaccoud,  in  the  edition  of  his  work  on  Practice 
of  Medicine  for  1879,  in  robust  patients,  when  the  temperature  is 
beyond  103^  F.,  is  tartar  emetic  in  large  doses.  Bringing  the  patient 
under  its  fall  influence  every  third  day,  he  declares,  abridges  the 
attack. 

In  cases  of  medium  intensity,  if  the  patient  be  robust,  a  single 
dose  will  be  sufBcient.  If  the  patient  bo  feeble,  he  advises  quinine 
in  large  doses,  together  with  digitalis,  and  with  lemonade  for  drink, 
and  that  the  joints  be  wrapped  up. 

In  debilitated  cases  he  advises  local  treatment  and  the  giving  of 
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wine  and  quinine.  In  subacute  eases  he  adyises  the  alkaline  treat- 
ment, with  blisters ;  and  in  all  eases,  hypodermic  injections  of  mor- 
phine to  allay  pain.  When  brain  symptoms  occur,  with  high  feTer, 
he  uses  the  cold  bath  and  cold  affusions. 

When  single  joints  are  affected,  counter-irritation  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  with  sulphur  baths — ^and  later,  passiye  motion  to  restore 
the  movements ;  and  in  the  chronic  cases,  besides  care  to  protect 
against  cold  and  moisture,  even  when  pain  is  absent,  he  advises  iodide 
of  potassium  in  large  doses,  and  vapor  baths,  etc. ;  and  when  the  uric 
acid  dyscrasia  is  present,  the  alkaline  waters  of  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  and 
Ems,  sulphur  waters,  thermal  treatment,  hydropathy,  cold  affusions, 
Russian  baths,  baths  with  vapor  of  turpentine,  and  a  winter's  resi- 
dence in  a  warm  dry  climate  are  the  means  recommended. 

The  treatment  in  acute  rheumatism  which  for  many  years  I  pur- 
sued, with  results  which  in  the  state  of  our  knowledge  at  that  time 
were  to  me  very  satisfactory,  was  substantially  as  follows  : 

If  seeing  a  patient  soon  after  the  attack  suffering  with  much 
pain,  a  large  Dover's  powder,  or  one  fourth  or  one  third  of  a  grain  of 
morphine  and  a  grain  or  more  of  ipecac  and  a  few  grains  of  blue 
mass  were  given,  and  repeated  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  four  or  six 
hours.  This  was  followed  by  a  free  dose  of  Bochelle  salts,  repeated  if 
necessary,  to  secure  a  cathartic  effect,  and  this  was  again  followed  by 
something  like  the  following  prescription  : 

5     Acetate  of  Potash 5j 

Carbonate  of  Potash 3iij 

Wine  of  Colchicum 3ij-3jv 

Camphor  Water 5ij 

M. 

A  tea-spoonful  once  in  from  two  to  four  or  six  hours  ;  reducing  the 
colchicum  if  much  purging  was  produced,  and  increasing  it  if  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  loose  state  of  the  bowels.  An  opiate  was  given  as 
might  be  necessary,  to  allay  pain  and  procure  rest.  When  the  local 
symptoms  were  severe,  in  addition  to  this  the  joints  were  first  covered 
with  a  loose  cloth  or  sheet  of  patent  lint,  saturated  in  a  solution  of 
carb.  of  potash,  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  generally  tepid.  Oiled 
silk  or  gutta-percha  cloth  was  carefully  placed  over  this  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in  a  large  covering  of  cotton 
batting  to  keep  the  tem|)erature  of  the  part  uniform.  The  alkaline 
wash  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  patient  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible  in  bed,  wrapped  in  flannel  blankets. 

Active  symptoms  were  almost  invariably  removed  in  a  very  few 
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days — as  soon  generally  as  the  urine  became  alkaline  ;  but  if  tender- 
ness and  swelling  lingered  in  the  joints^  blisters  were  applied  at  a  lit- 
tle distance,  and  sometimes  repeated  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Herbert 
Dayies,  of  London,  though  not  quite  as  vigorously  as  he  advises.  This 
treatment  was  very  satisfactory,  and  would  have  been  continued  if, 
in  the  advancement  of  the  art,  something  better  had  not  been  pre- 
sented. 

Since  the  anti-rheumatic  virtues  of  salicylic  acid  have  been  known, 
the  ordinary  treatment  I  now  pursue  is  as  follows :  I  prefer  at  the 
beginning  a  cathartic,  as  I  think  the  after-treatment  will  then 
be  better  borne  both  by  the  stomach  and  the  brain.  I  then  com- 
mence with  a  scruple,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  of  sali- 
cylic acid  and  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  in  a  capsule, 
followed  very  soon  by  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm,  more  or  less,  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  a  free  drink  of  water.  I  repeat  the  acid  and 
the  soda,  omitting  the  morphine— or  repeating  it  only  as  may  be 
required  to  keep  up  an  anodyne  effect,  and  to  modify,  as  it  is  capable 
of  doing,  the  possibly  irritating  effect  of  the  acid — but  repeating  the 
salicylic  acid  and  soda  once  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  until  the  tem- 
perature, pulse,  and  pain  are  reduced,  and  the  active  symptoms  dis- 
appear. This  generally  requires  not  more  than  two  or  three  drachms 
of  the  acid ;  and  that  quantity,  so  far  as  my  experience  will  enable 
me  to  judge,  can  be  borne  without  any  specially  unpleasant  effects. 
It  should,  after  this  effect,  be  continued  in  more  moderate  doses  for  a 
time ;  and  I  think  it  well  to  give  alkalies  for  some  days,  almost  as 
vigorously  as  where  they  alone  are  relied  upon  to  effect  the  cure. 
Without  the  continuance  of  the  alkalies  relapses  not  very  unfre- 
quently  occur,  but  with  them  they  appear  to  be  very  rare.  Of  the 
very  great — almost  specific — efficacy  of  this  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
my  observation  has  thoroughly  convinced  me. 

The  salicylate  of  soda  is,  perhaps,  the  more  frequent  form  in 
which  it  is  now  given,  but  the  above  described  mode  of  administra- 
tion has  been  found  efficient  and  satisfactory.  If  the  medicine  be 
preferred  in  solution,  the  following  formula  will  afford  an  eligible 
preparation : 

3     Salicylic  Acid 3j  vss 

Bicarb.  Soda ^iij 

Glycerine  and  Pure  Water,  of  each f  iij 

M. 

Of  this,  one  thirteenth  part  will  contain  about  a  scruple  of  the 
acid,  the  dose  usually  given.     Another  formula  is  : 


3     Salicylic  Acid Sj 

Curb,  of  Ammoma gn.  r 

Bicai'b.  of  Soda gn,  t 

M. 

To  be  taken  in  solution  or  in  a  cupaule. 

Larger  proportionate  doses  than  these  of  tlie  Balicylate  of  eoda 
may  bo  given  and  well  borne,  and,  in  scvert>  cases,  whoro  the  (ever 
and  pain  do  not  rendilj'  yield,  doses  of  a  drachm,  or  even  more,  of  the 
salicylate  may  be  given,  repeated  as  nn^uired  to  procure  relief.  la 
cases  of  mnch  debility  the  tiuct.  of  chloride  of  iron  in  free  duBOB  ta&j 
follow  the  salicylate. 

Various  explanations  of  the  great  effect  of  salicylic  aoid  or  suHcy- 
late  of  soda  in  this  disease  have  been  attempted,  based  upon  its  physi- 
ological action.  They  liavo  not,  so  far,  been  particularly  satisfactory ; 
but  its  therapeutic  effects  are,  marked  relief  of  the  pain,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  fever  ;  in  a  day  or  two  after  its  administration  the  urine 
iH^comes  abundant',  its  specific  gravity,  which  before  was  high  from  its 
being  Ijaded  with  urea,  urates,  and  uric  acid,  becomes  reduced,  and 
the  qnantity  of  urea  and  uric  acid  arc  notably  diminished.  It  ap]>e£ra 
to  ojverute  upon  the  causes  producing  the  abnormal  quantities  of  uric 
aoid,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  done  independently  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  febrile  temperature.  lu  acute  rheumatiBui  the  quantity  of 
nron  and  aric  acid  in  the  urine  is  greatly  increased,  and  when  this 
process  of  its  rapid  production  is  arrested,  either  spoutaneouely  or  by 
tlie  salicylate  of  soda,  the  symptoms  markedly  abate. 

In  coses  of  chronic  articular  rheumatism  the  quantity  of  urea  anil 
uric  acid  is  often,  though  not  usually,  rather  diminished  than  in- 
croaeed,  and  in  such  coses  the  ealicylate  has  little  or  no  effect  apon 
the  disease.  According  to  the  observations  made  in  the  Facnli^  of 
Paris,  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  salicylate  produces  its  most 
marked  effects  by  checking  the  rapid  production  of  urates  and  inorcas- 
ing  the  quanlity  of  urine.  Possibly  by  the  [wlyuria,  which  according 
to  the  French  obserrations  is  induced,  some  other  more  Bi<eci8e  poiBon- 
ous  material  is  eliminated  from  the  system.  The  very  profuse  sweat- 
ing, which  is  the  more  immediate  effect  of  the  drug,  may  aid  in  the 
eliminative  process.  This  diuphorctio  effect  is  sometimes  so  great  an 
to  diminish  temporarily  and  indirectly  the  flow  of  urine.  Whatever 
the  explaiution,  the  fact  is  thitt  in  acute  arthritic  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation and  feter  we  know  of  no  remedy  so  promptly  efficient  in  ar- 
renting  its  progress  ns  the  salicylic  acid  or  ils  salt  with  soda.  Should 
it,  however,  fail  in  any  case,  the  physician  may  resort  to  the  other 
means  so  folly  dceoribed. 
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Should  a  condition  of  hyperpyrexia  appear^  the  temperature  going 
op  to  107%  109%  or  111°,  as  has  been  known  to  occur  in  some  rare 
easesy  in  addition  to  the  antipyretic  medicines,  as  the  salicylic  acid  and 
quinine,  the  cold  bath^  or,  where  the  means  of  using  it  are  not  avail- 
able, cold  affusions,  cold  sponging,  or  the  cold  pack,  must  be  promptly 
and  efficiently  employed. 

As  already  stated,  rheumatic  inflammation  not  unfreqoently  at- 
tacks internal  organs,  particularly  the  endocardium  and  pericardium^ 
giving  to  the  disease  its  chief  danger,  and  justifying  the  detailed  de- 
scription which  has  been  given.  As  the  heart  is  specially  liable  to  be 
affected  in  children  and  young  persons  in  whom  the  disease  occurs, 
great  watchfulness  should  be  exercised  with  them,  and  in  all  cases  the 
heart  should  be  carefully  examined  daily.  The  symptoms  of  the  heart 
affection  may  be  obscure,  and  the  physical  signs  must  be  observed  in 
order  to  determine  the  presence  of  such  lesions.  As  these  fibrous 
structures  are  similar  to  those  about  the  joints,  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  inflammatory  processes,  and  may  be  attacked  primarily ;  but 
generally  the  attacks  occur  after  the  disease  commences  in  the  joints, 
and  these  cardiac  inflammations  go  on  with  the  articular  affection. 
There  is  usually  pain  in  the  region,  a  severe  sense  of  oppression  and 
debility,  irregular  action  of  the  organ,  and  an  increase  in  the  fever  when 
the  heart  becomes  involved.  The  physical  signs  are  blowing  sounds  from 
swelling  and  roughness  of  the  endocardium,  or  friction  sounds  when 
the  pericardium  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  When  effusion  occurs 
in  the  pericardial  sack,  distance  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  dullness 
on  percussion  over  a  larger  space,  and  often  bulging,  may  be  observed. 

When  the  heart  or  other  internal  organ  is  involved,  the  anti-rheu- 
matic treatment  must  be  pushed  with  vigor  ;  and  in  addition,  leeches 
and  blisters  are  usually  applieil  ;  and  particular  symptoms  are  to  be 
managed  according  to  their  indications. 

The  more  particular  methods  of  detecting  and  treating  these  and 
other  internal  complications  will  be  described  in  connection  with 
other  diseases  of  the  respective  organs. 


CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM. 

By  chronic  rheumatism  is  understood  an  affection  of  the  articula- 
tions and  other  fibrous  structures,  causing  pain,  especially  on  motion^ 
with  stiffness  and  some  swelling.  It  is  frequently  the  result  of  acute 
attacks  ;  bat  sometimes,  especially  after  middle  life,  is  chronic  from 
the  beginning. 
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The  pain  and  soreness  are  usually  limited  to  the  articulations  and 
their  neighborhood  ;  the  joints  are  somewhat  swollen  and  the  move- 
ments restrained  ;  there  is  but  little  redness  or  heat^  except  when  the 
inflammation  is  more  acute  ;  and  the  symptoms  are  much  influenced 
by  changes  of  temperature^  by  humidity  of  the  atmosphere^  and  by 
exposures. 

Sometimes  the  joints  creak  on  movement  as  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons  become  roughened  and  thickened  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  move- 
ment is  greater  in  the  mornings  and  is  more  or  less  relieved  tempo- 
rarily by  exercise  or  frictions.  There  is  less  migration  of  the  disease 
from  one  joint  to  another  than  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  often  the 
same  joint  is  affected  for  a  long  time.  Myalgia,  or  what  is  called 
muscular  rheumatism,  may  coincide,  and  in  some  cases  the  same  kind 
of  inflammation  extends  to  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles.  Some  cases 
of  this  affection  are  exceedingly  chronic  and  obstinate,  lasting  not 
only  months,  but  years,  fluctuating  more  or  less  in  severity,  and  aggra- 
vated by  cold,  dampness,  and  exposure. 

The  pathological  changes  ar&  the  same  as  those  described  in  the 
protracted  cases,  which  are  the  sequel  of  the  acute. 

Heredity  here,  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  exerts  an  influence  in 
causation ;  and  exposure,  working  in  the  water,  a  damp  and  change- 
able climate,  and  severe  exercise  act  as  causes — those  joints  being 
most  affected  which  are  most  used.  Depressing  influences  are  also 
reckoned  among  the  causes. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  most  resembling  chronic  rheumatism 
are,  synovitis,  neuralgia,  myalgia,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  these  conditions  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
phenomena. 

*Tbc  Prognosis  as  to  life  is  favorable,  but  as  to  speedy  and  com- 
plete recoverj',  it  is  unfavorable.  Still,  many  cases  recover,  and  more 
or  less  relief  can  generally  be  effected. 

Treatment. — The  most  efficient  remedies  for  acute  rheumatism 
or  rheumatic  fever  have  far  less  effect  upon  the  chronic  affection. 
Colchicum,  guaiacum,  conium,  cohosh,  and  various  other  articles 
formerly  held  in  repute,  have  lost  much  of  their  reputation.  The 
general  remedies  now  held  in  esteem  arc  iodide  of  potassium,  cod-liver 
oil,  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  bromide  and  lithium^  salts,  arsenic,  and 
saline  and  sulphurous  mineral  waters. 

Any  of  the  above  remedies  must  be  persevered  in  a  long  time  to 
produce  much  effect. 

Bartholow  speaks  highly  of  the  bromide  of  lithia. 

Local  remedies  are  often  useful.  The  method  of  active  friction, 
movements,  and  pressure,  known  as  massage,  is  often  usefuL  Striking 
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cures  are  sometimes  effected  by  it  A  current  of  galyanic  electricity, 
of  large  volume  but  low  intensity,  will  often  be  useful  when  system- 
atically applied.  Warm  baths,  steam  baths,  Turkish  or  Russian 
baths,  with  douches  to  the  parts,  have  much  reputation,  and  are  some- 
times, but  not  always,  efficient.  After  a  bath  or  douche,  frictions 
with  cod-liver  oil  will  sometimes  be  of  service.  Mud  baths  are  used 
in  some  parts  of  Oermany,  and,  it  is  said,  with  good  effect. 

Many  of  the  cases  will  try  the  patience  and  confidenoo  both  of  the 
physician  and  patient,  but  continued  perseverance  will  not  unfre- 
qaently  be  crowned  with  good  results. 


BHEUMATOID  AKTHKITIS. 

POLTABTHBinS    DEFORMANS. -r-NODULAR    RHEUMATISM. — RHEUMATIC 

GOUT. — CHRONIC  RHEUMATIC  ARTHRITIS. 

This  is  a  peculiar  chronic  and  obstinate  joint  affection,  resembling, 
but  not  identical  with,  ordinary  chronic  rheumatism,  characterized  by 
irritative  outgrowths  of  the  cartilages  and  synovial  fringes  of  the 
joints,  associated  with  destructive  changes  of  those  parts  of  the  carti- 
lages subjected  to  most  pressure,  and  by  the  development  of  bony  and 
articular  lesions,  which  produce  deformities,  and  often  in  time  immo- 
bility of  the  joints  affected. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  affection  :  one  primary,  and  gradual 
in  approach  and  in  its  course  throughout ;  the  other,  secondary  to 
acute  attacks  of  ordinary  rheumatism,  but  becoming  chronic,  though 
with  exacerbations  and  remissions  more  marked  than  in  the  primary 
variety.  The  primary  forms  of  the  disease  appear  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  of  life,  and  are  more  common  than  the  secondary. 

This  disease  occurs  oftener  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  damp 
and  cold  localities  or  dwellings,  and,  unlike  gout,  is  more  common 
with  persons  in  poorer  circumstances,  and  with  restricted  rather  than 
luxurious  modes  of  living.  It  is  not  a  disease  of  modern  origin,  as 
bones  found  among  ancient  ruins  have  presented  the  characteristic 
deformities  of  the  affection.  In  some  cases  observed  by  Lebert,  a 
uric  acid  dyscrasia  was  present ;  but  generally  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  pathological  cause  is  not  known* 

SYMPTOMATIC  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  PHENOMENA. 

In  the  primary  form  the  lesions  are  often  confined  to  the  small 
joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  but  they  sometimes  extend  to  the  larger 
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joints,  and  even  to  tliose  of  the  vertebno.  In  tlie  socoiidKnr  vuis^ 
tlio  larger  joints,  as  well  as  tho  smaller,  tiro  more  likely  to  be  involved, 
notably  tlioae  of  the  elbowa  and  the  knees. 

In  both  forms  the  nnatomical  lesions  arc  the  same. 

Tho  morbid  ehanges  ore  chiefly  in  the  articular  cartilageo  and  th« 
BynoTial  fringes.  The  central  portions  of  tbe  cartilages  acquire  a 
villose  chariveter,  and  are  worn  away  by  degree*,  while  the  nwri^n* 
are  irregularly  enlarged  by  hyperplasia.  Tlie  synovial  Tolds  bimI 
glands  are  thickened,  and  may  form  circnmsorihed  maases,  which  may 
be  detached  and  act  aa  foreign  bodies  in  the  joints.  These  morbid 
enlargements  are  at  first  fibrous,  but  at  length  they  become  cartilag* 
inona,  and  later  in  the  disease  beitomc  converted  into  bone,  and  a  per- 
manent, immovable,  anchylosed  condition  results  The  ligameoti 
are  thickened  and  often  contracted,  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  enlarged, 
horny  growths  are  projected,  certain  muscles  are  iKTmunenlly  eon- 
tnioted,  hyperplasia  and  retraction  ot  neighboring  conncclive  ttmuo 
occur,  especially  in  tho  plantar  and  piilmar  regions,  and  the  cbarsc- 
teriatic  luxations,  snblusations,  and  deformities  result.  In  the  earlier 
stages  soft  and  liqnld  esudutes  take  plucc,  but  as  the  disease  advanora 
thoy  become  dry,  bard,  and  firm. 

In  the  variety  secondary  to  ordinary  rheumatiBro,  curdiav  Imiom 
may  bo  preeont,  such  as  pericarditis,  arterial  athetoma,  and  onlst^e- 
Blent  of  the  organ,  but  seldom  valvular  lesions,  and  in  most  cases  the 
heart  is  unaffected. 

The  symptoms  and  progress  of  tho  two  varieties  of  Thoumsloid 
arthritis  are  somewhat  different.  When  the  disease  is  st^candary  to 
acule  rheumatism,  the  pain,  particularly  in  the  small  joints,  remaina 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  and  the  symptoms  in  ihe  large 
joints,  except  perhaps  in  the  knees  and  elbows.  When  primary,  it 
has  a  gradual  accession,  and  occasions  little  or  no  general  symptoms. 
Tho  pains,  however,  are  decided.  They  may  lie  rending,  lancinating,  or 
contosive,  ore  usually  severe,  and  generally  preceile  the  occnrrenot  of 
any  apparent  change  of  stnictui-e  by  some  days,  or  even  week*.  The 
pain  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  in  its  progrosa,  if  not  in  the  begin- 
ning, (he  disease  is  bilateral,  and  generally  symmetrical.  The  bonda 
are  commonly  attacked  first,  and  tlic  feet  latjr ;  hut  at  length  Iwth 
oxtremitiea  and  a  large  number  of  joints  become  involved.  The 
swelling  at  firat  is  duo  to  moist  exudates  and  tumefaction  of  tissues; 
and  vrlicn  this  tnrgcscenco  abater  it  is  then  duo  to  the  enlargements 
of  the  cartilages  and  tho  beads  of  tho  bones. 

Contractions  of  muscles  near  the  joint  may  bo  duo  to  refiex  sotioQ 
from  the  pain  in  the  articulation,  or  from  irritation  and  pain  extead- 
in?  to  the  miuoles  themselves. 
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Lnzations  or  subluxations  are  common  when  the  disease  is  ad- 
vanced ;  the  phalanges  may  be  displaced  npon  one  another,  the  fin- 
gers being  bent  like  a  roof,  while  the  thumb  is  free  ;  and  the  fingers 
are  also  bent  upon  the  metacarpus,  with  the  wrist  often  inclined  to 
the  ulnar  side.  In  severe  and  advanced  cases  the  elbows  and  knees 
are  involved — deformed  and  immovable,  generally  flexed  at  nearly 
right  angles ;  and  at  a  latter  stage,  though  the  pain  and  active  disease 
subside,  the  patient  is  a  helpless  cripple.  A  woman  about  forty  was 
brought  to  the  University  hospital  in  apparently  good  general  health, 
and  then  suffering  but  little  pain.  The  knees  and  elbows  were  at 
right  angles  and  fixed ;  the  wrists^  fingers,  and  other  joints  were 
immovable ;  the  shoulders  and  hips  very  slightly  movable,  and  she 
was  consequently  unable  to  stand,  to  feed  or  dress  herself,  and  was 
more  helpless  than  an  infant.  Another  patient,  a  man,  soon  after- 
ward was  brought  in  a  similar  condition.  In  the  first  case  treatment 
was  judged  to  be  useless,  and  scarcely  anything  was  advised.  In  the 
other  case  an  effort  was  made  for  a  few  weeks  by  general  treatment, 
iodine  applications  and  electricity,  frictions  and  passive  motions,  and 
some  impression  was  made  upon  the  enlargement  and  immobility  of 
the  joints ;  but  he  was  sent  by  public  charity  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  State,  and  as  no  promise  could  be  given  of  a  cure,  he  was  removed 
to  become  an  object  of  permanent  support  in  his  own  county. 

Prognosis. — When  the  disease  is  advanced  and  the  joints  have 
become  fixed,  the  prognosis  as  to  cure  is  exceedingly  unfavorable — 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  hopeless.  In  the  early  stages  there  is  more 
hope,  and  effort  should  be  made,  but  complete  success  is  very  rare. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  one  object  is  to  prevent  deformity 
and  the  fixing  of  joints  in  positions  of  inconvenience  and  uselessness. 
Something  may  be  done  by  keeping  the  parts  in  the  best  positions, 
the  knees  and  hips  so  that  in  case  of  partial  or  complete  anchylosis 
the  more  inconvenient  positions  may  be  avoided.  Something  may 
perhaps  be  done  by  extension  and  passive  motion,  to  preserve  mobility, 
**and  massage  may  be  tried  with  some  hope  of  benefit."  Aside 
from  these  precaations  the  general  medicinal  treatment  will  be 
influenced  by  the  views  which  may  be  entertained  of  the  pathology 
of  the  disease,  and  its  relations  to  rheumatism  and  gout.  It  is  rarely 
attended  with  the  profuse  acid  perspirations,  the  febrile  urine,  and 
the  visceral  complications  which  belong  to  acute  rheumatism  ;  and 
it  has  not  the  primary  attacks  in  the  great  toe,  the  constant  deposits 
of  urates  of  soda,  the  distinctly  intermitting  character,  and  the  lithi- 
asis  which  belong  to  gout.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  same  structures  which  are  affected  in  these  diseases,  and  it 
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Buccessiycly  attacks  different  joints  as  in  rheumatism^  and  many  of 
its  phenomena  and  results  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  other  dis- 
eases named.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  its  relations  to  these  affec- 
tions ;  and  experience  has  not  been  suffioiently  definite  in  results  to 
determine  the  best  modes  of  procedure. 

At  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  howevery  treatment  has  been 
pursued  similar  to  that  for  subacute  forms  of  rheumatism.  Jac- 
coud  and  others  recommend  iodide  of  potassium.  Fowler's  solu- 
tiouy  arsenious  acid,  arsenical  and  alkaline  local  baths,  applications 
of  tinct.  of  iodine,  general  hot  baths,  baths  of  the  vapor  of  turpen- 
tine, mineral  waters,  constant  currents  of  electricity,  inunctions  of 
parts  with  mercurial  preparations,  etc. 

Jaccoud  advises  the  following  for  bathing  the  affected  joints : 

B     Carbonate  of  Soda Siij 

Arsenite  of  Soda grs.  zv-zxx 

Water 5xy 

M. 

The  general  health  should  receive  attention.  Laxatives  and  tonics, 
iron,  etc.,  may  often  be  required. 

Ouaiacum,  as  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  is  advised, 
and  every  means  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  which 
maybe  indicated  should  be  used.  Various  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  etc., 
may  be  of  use.  Hot  fomentations  to  the  parts  have  been  thought  to 
be  useful,  and  Trousseau  advised  the  burying  of  the  joints  in  sand 
at  a  temperature  of  140°  or  150°  F.,  and  keeping  them  there  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time,  three  times  a  day. 

Sometimes  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested  and  its  effects 
mostly  removed,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a  few  joints ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  treatment  in  producing  these  results  has  not  been  accurately 
ascertained. 

MUSCULAR    RHEUMATISM. — MYALGIA. 

The  name  Muscular  Sheumatism  is  applied  to  pains  resembling 
rheumatism,  which  occur  in  other  situations  and  in  other  tissues  than 
the  joints — in  the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  intermuscular  membranes,  the 
sheaths  of  nerves  and  vessels,  and  even  in  the  periosteum.  Both  the 
names  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  inappropriate,  as  these  pains  are 
not  confined  to  the  muscles ;  and  the  first  name  is  doubly  so,  since 
there  is  no  more  resemblance  between  this  affection  and  true  rheuma- 
tism than  there  is  between  many  other  diseases  which  are  not  regarded 
as  having  any  special  relation  to  each  other.     Pains  situated  in  mu»- 
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3le8  are  properly  called  myalgias ;  those  in  nerves  are  neuralgias ;  but 
custom  has  not  established  the  use  of  any  name  indicatiye  in  its 
etymology  of  all  the  pains  above  designated. 

These  pains  are  unaccompanied  with  fever,  or  marked  general 
symptoms ;  but  when  situated  in  muscles  and  their  sheaths  there  is 
pain  on  motion^  often  severe,  and  the  function  of  the  part  is  impaired. 

Myalgias  may  affect  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  They  are 
urranged  by  Valleix  into  a  number  of  groups,  with  names  according 
to  their  location,  but  they  are  of  the  same  general  character  where- 
Bver  occurring. 

Myalgia  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  In  the  acute  cases 
there  are  severe,  cramp-like,  or  stitchy  pains  whenever  contraction  of 
the  muscle  is  excited,  while  there  is  little  or  possibly  none  when  the 
part  is  at  perfect  rest.  What  is  called  a  crick  in  the  back  or  the  neck, 
is  a  specimen  of  this  affection.  There  is  usually  some  tenderness  on 
pressure ;  though  firm  and  constant  pressure,  preventing  motion,  may 
cause  relief. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  varies  in  duration  from  a  few  hours 
to  a  week.  In  the  subacute  forms  the  pains  are  less  severe  but  more 
protracted,  and  these  cases  may  result  in  a  chronic  disease  continuing 
for  weeks  and  months.  Lumbar  myalgia,  or  lumbago,  is  the  most  fre- 
quent of  these  affections,  and  some  persons  are  particularly  liable  to 
attacks,  and  may  not  be  free  from  more  or  less  suffering  for  long 
periods. 

The  name  ^^ nervous  rheumatism^'  has  been  applied  to  cases  where 
DO  lesions  were  discoverable,  while  that  of  ^^  vascular  rheumatism  "  has 
been  used  to  designate  those  cases  where  slight  tumefaction  or  other 
structural  changes  are  discoverable. 

Fluxion  is  a  condition  perhaps  existing  in  all  coses,  and  it  may 
axist  alone  or  may  produce  serous  exudations.  Indeed,  in  the  more 
intense  kinds,  fibrinous  exudations  and  infiltrations  may  take  place, 
producing  nodosities  or  hardness  and  stiffness  in  the  muscles  affected. 

The  neurilemma  may  be  involved  in  a  similar  morbid  action,  caus- 
ing then  pain  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  various  functional  dis- 
turbances, motor,  sensitive,  and  nutritive. 

When  the  sheaths  of  vessels  are  involved,  the  vessels  may  be  pressed 
apon,  as  are  the  nerves,  and  from  this  pressure  upon  the  nerves  and 
ressels  paralysis,  generally  partial,  and  atrophy  may  follow. 

The  acute  variety  of  myalgia  attacks  a  single  muscle  or  a  group  of 
muscles,  remaining  constantly,  but  with  variable  degrees  of  severity, 
ontil  the  attack  subsides  and  the  symptoms  disappear. 

In  the  chronic  form  there  may  be  a  persistence  of  the  pain  and 

tenderness  in  one  or  several  muscles,  followed  by  anatomical  changes ; 
86 
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and  in  another  chronic  varietj-  there  axe  rapid  changes  of  location  lud 
fluctuations  in  the  severity  of  the  Bymptoma. 

lu  the  neiito  variety  very  little  or  do  anatomical  change  can  be  die- 
covered  post  mortem,  wheve  death  occurs  from  accidents  duiing  iU 
continuuDce ;  but  this  does  not  prove  the  absence  of  hyperasuiia  during 
life,  and  sometimes  a  degree  of  tumefaction  is  discoverahlc.  In  the 
dorso-lumbar  region  and  in  the  neck  there  is  a  forced  Inclinutiuci 
toward  the  aflected  side,  producing  in  tho  neck  torticoUifl.  TlKa 
the  seat  ie  in  the  intercostal  and  tJKii'acic  muscles,  constituting  pleurv- 
dynia,  the  respiration  will  be  interfered  with,  etc. 

Treatment.— In  acute  caeos  the  treatment  is  chiefly  local.  Min; 
oases  will  be  decidedly  and  promptly  relieved  by  extemal  heat,  oi  by 
heating  a  smoothing  iron  to  212°  in  boiling  wat&r  and  pa^ng  it  wa 
the  part  with  a  cloth  intervening,  but  heating  tho  part  as  much  at  the 
sensations  will  hear.  This  may  be  continued  for  several  minutes  at  i 
time,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time.  The  thermal  buUon,  pwal 
rapidly  over  tho  part,  will  also  often  give  speedy  relief ;  or  hot  fomen- 
tations, a  vapor  bath,  a  mustord  poultice,  or  a  chloroform  or  some 
other  irritating  liniment  may  be  useful.  Shampooing  is  often  i(uil« 
efficient. 

In  more  severe  and  obstiaate  cases  narcotics  and  diaphoretics- 
morphine  hypoiiormieally,  or  a  Dover's  powder  internally — will  b( 
nseful.  In  the  treatment  of  the  mure  chronic  cases  attention  mutt 
be  given  to  the  general  health.  The  bowels  and  digestive  orpai 
should  be  regulated,  and  all  present  pathological  conditions  removed. 
One  of  tho  most  efFeetual  means  of  relieving  some  cases  is  the  nsc  of 
electricity — the  constant  current,  continued  and  repeated  as  may  be 
required.  Dr.  Garrod  recommends  the  acetate  of  ammonia  in  targe 
doses,  combined  with  some  alkaline  salt,  as  the  bicarbonate  of  potash 
with  iodide  of  potassium.  "The  time,  however,  soon  arrives,"  hea'l'l^ 
"  when  the  use  of  some  medicinal  agent,  as  quinine,  which  exerts  » 
marked  influence  on  the  nervous  system  is  required,  and  this  may  be 
advantageously  combined  with  other  remedies.  Sometimes  large 
doses  of  bydrochlorat«  of  amnnonia  aro  useful ;  and  in  goaty  habits 
colchicnm  alone,  or  in  combination  with  other  medicines,  may  be  pre- 
scribed with  much  bcneSt."  Probably  no  one  remedy  will  check  the 
disease  in  as  many  eases  as  the  sulph.  of  quinia  in  free  tloGcs  con- 
tinned  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  obtain  its  full  neurotic  and 
sedative  effects.  In  some  of  the  chronic  cases,  with  sloggish  capillaiy 
circulation,  gnaiacum,  sassafras,  mezereon,  witch-hazel,  tnrpentill^ 
or  balsams  may  do  much  good.  Sulphur,  as  contained  in  natunl 
waters,  and  arsenic  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases.  Sometimes,  in 
cafes  of  even  long  standing,  a  few  hypodermic  injections  of  morpbiaf 
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\v  atropine  will  cause  very  great  improvement.  Even  the  counter- 
rritant  effect  of  acupuncture  will  sometimes  cause  relief.  Frictions, 
lectricity,  and  shampooing  are  generally  useful  to  relieve  the  stiff- 
less  often  left  after  the  pain  has  subsided.  Flannel  next  the  skin, 
knd  protection  from  cold,  with  proper  nourishing  diet,  are  among  the 
lygienic  measures  required. 

GonorrhoDal  rheumatism  is  usually  described  in  connection  with 
he  other  so-called  rheumatic  affections ;  but  as  it  is  different  in  its 
lause  and  pathology  from  genuine  rheumatism,  it  is  more  appropri- 
ately considered  in  connection  with  the  disease  to  which  it  belongs, 
md  is  specially  treated  of  in  works  on  surgery. 

In  some  cases  of  scarlatina  and  other  diseases,  poisonous  and  effete 
naterials  are  left  in  the  system  which  produce  symptoms  resembling 
*heumatism  ;  but  the  effects  from  such  causes  differ  from  genuine 
*heumatism,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  that  disease.  The 
)henomena  differ  in  different  cases  ;  but  they  all,  as  a  rule,  require 
.'liminative  treatment,  while  soothing  and  supporting  measures  may 
}e  necessary,  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case. 


LOCAL   DISEASES. 


Ix  an  exact  and  positiro  science,  a  strictly  systematic  arrangement 
and  a  correct  classification  of  the  subjects  are  important  features. 

In  a  complex  and  inexact  science ,  where  some  of  the  facts  and 
principles  are  unknown  or  not  established,  a  perfect  classification  ifl 
impossible. 

Medicine  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  condition  of  an  exact  science, 
and  though  constantly  advancing,  must,  by  its  complex  nature,  linger, 
it  is  feared  indefinitely,  in  the  long  list  of  the  inexact  sciences. 

As  a  perfect  scientific  classification  ia  at  present  impossible,  noth- 
ing of  this  character  has  here  been  attempted.  A  simple  plan  has 
been  adopted  of  grouping  together  those  subjects  which  seem  to  have 
most  in  common,  and  of  following  an  order  in  taking  up  subjects  ac- 
cording to  their  dependencies  upon  each  other.  Thus  it  seemed 
proper  to  give  attention  first  to  those  general  facts  and  principles 
which  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  diseases  ;  then  to  consider  the  dif- 
ferent elementary  pathological  states ;  and  lastly,  to  proceed  to  the 
various  aggregates  of  these  elements  which  constitute  the  different 
particular  diseases. 

In  dealing  Avith  the  distinct  affections,  it  seemed  to  me  proper  to 
discuss  first  those  where  the  whole  organism  is  essentially  affected — 
the  so<<;alled  general  diseases  ;  aud  next,  those  where  some  particular 
organ  or  system  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  affection — or  the  so-called 
local  diseases.  This  arrangement  seems  natural  and  appropriate ; 
but  yet  (and  here  the  imperfection  of  the  classification  becomes  mani- 
fest) no  serious  disease,  which  is  called  local,  is  confined,  either  in  its 
current  phenomena  or  its  effects,  to  any  one  organ  or  system ;  and 
no  general  disease  has  its  morbid  processes  so  balanced  that  all  parts 
of  the  body  are  affected  with  equal  severity.  This  most  primary 
division  of  diseases  into  general  and  local  is  far  from  resting  upon  a 
basis  of  exact  scientific  propriety.  Scarcely  a  disease  among  those 
general  affections  already  discussed  is  without  some  special  local 
lesions  ;  and  none,  of  any  importance,  that  are  to  be  treated  of  among 
the  local  affections,  will  have  their  morbid  conditions  exclusiyely  con- 
fined to  a  single  or  a  few  organs.     It  is  not  surprising,  in  the  absence 
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1  lino  of  demnrkation,  that  npon  the  baeift  on  whicli 
ment  has  proceeded,  there  should  bo  diflerencefl  of  opinion 
liph  of  some  dieeaeca  shonld  bo  called  general  and  which  local ; 
id  several  diseases  are  placed  itmoDg'  the  geiienti  affcedons  which 
'Biany.  jxrhaps  moat,  writers  place  anions  the  local.  Thas  gout 
d  rheumatism  arc  by  moBt  plaee<1  among  local  diseasee^dlaeaseB 
■fleeting  the  locomotor  apparatus :  and  diabetes  is  placed  among  the 
flocal  diseases — and  most  absurdly  among  those  of  the  kidneys.  There 
<VK  some  diseases  still  to  be  described,  snch  as  croupous  pneumonia, 
(^thisia,  etc.,  which  are  rery  doubtfully  placed  among  the  local  affec- 
^ns.  They,  however,  have  such  mtimat**  relations  with  other  dis- 
lungs  as  to  render  their  cojisi deration  in  connection  with 
iflieni  desirable.  In  truth,  diseases  not  being  special  entities,  but  mere 
phenomenal  deviations  from  the  normal  structures  and  functions,  eon- 
even  when  most  specific,  of  conditions  so  variable,  and  the  differ- 
part«  of  the  organism  are  in  snch  intimate  sympathy  with  each 
other,  that  precise  distinctions  cannot  always  bo  made,  and  an  accn- 
j|it«  and  perfectly  defined  classification  is  impracticable. 

Having  describetl  those  affections  which  are  best  entitled  to  bo 
insidered  as  "general"  diseasee,  we  now  come  to  the  consideration 
;Of  those  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  "local." 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTAEY  CAN.LL  AND 
DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

By  the  alimentary  canal  is  understood  the  tube  lined  with  a  mu- 
■MU8  membrane,  which  commences  with  the  lips  and  extends  to  the 
.■xtremity  of  the  intestinal  opening.  The  digestive  ^stem  includes  this 
tabe  and  the  glands  which  furnish  secretions  opening  into  it,  and 
,|rhich  furnish  elements  that  aid  in  the  digestive  process.  The  lao- 
teolo,  which  take  up  certain  portions  of  the  food  from  the  intestinal 
lobe,  and  the  veins,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  membrane  of  the 
itomach  and  the  intestines  and  carry  other  elements  of  the  food  to 
Ihe  liver,  arc  also  parts  of  the  digestive  system. 

Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  though  not  the  most  frequent  or 
Bust  important,  will  Ire  taken  first  in  the  order. 

The   conditions  of  the   mouth,  especially  of  the   tongue,  often 
'fefford  important  indications  ns  to  the  general  state  of  the  system,  and 
""•'"ilarly  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.     TV'e  look  at  the  tongue, 
ifly  and  the  throat  in  most  cases  of  disease.     Their  dryness  or 
the  preaeneo  or  absence  of  coating  of  the  tongue,  the  char- 
the  coating,  the  redness  or  palenesi}  of  the  organ,  its  flabbi- 
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ness  or  hardness,  its  patchy  appearance,  etc.,  are  matters  of  impor- 
tance in  diagnosis.  There  are  morbid  sensations  experienced  in  the 
mouth,  as  unpleasant  tastes  in  perrerted  secretions,  and  a  sense  of 
dryness  in  fever.  There  are  eruptions  in  the  mouth  in  the  exan- 
tbems,  bleeding  of  the  gums  and  bad  odors  in  scurvy,  and  the  coUe^ 
tion  of  sordes  in  low  forms  of  disease. 

But  local  affections  of  the  parts  may  cause  pain,  soreness,  hett, 
dryness,  perverted  or  profuse  secretions,  or  disturbed  tastes.  These 
local  conditions  may  interfere  with  functions,  as  mastication,  suck- 
ing, deglutition,  and  speech,  and  even  breathing  may  be  interfered 
with,  as  the  mouth  belongs  both  to  the  digestive  and  the  respiiatoiy 
system. 

STOMATITIS. 

Stomatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  is  not  nnfrequent,  and 
presents  several  varieties. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  frequently 
connected  with  some  general  disease,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  local 
expressions.  In  this  secondary  form  it  may  be  caused  by  scarlatina 
or  measles,  or  by  syphilis  or  scrofula,  and  it  then  becomes  a  part  of 
the  phenomena  of  those  respective  diseases. 

But  besides  these,  we  have  as  idiopathic  affections  simple,  ery- 
thematous or  catarrhal,  follicular  or  papillary,  vesicular  or  aphthous, 
ulcerous  or  ulcero-mombranous,  and  parasitic  stomatitis  or  thrush. 

Simple  or  erythematous  inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  often  pn> 
duccd  by  local  causes,  as  from  irritating  teeth,  abuse  of  spices,  chew- 
ing tobacco,  and  in  children  by  dentition.  It  is  allied  to  catarrh  of 
the  stomach,  and  in  females  may  be  produced  by  the  conditions  of 
the  menstrual  epoch. 

It  commences  with  hj-persemia,  and  is  followed  by  moderate  infil- 
tration and  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  buccal,  palatal,  etc. 

At  first  there  is  diminished  secretion,  and  then  the  secretion  is 
increased  both  of  the  surface  and  the  glands. 

It  maj^  commence  in  spots  and  spread,  or  a  larger  surface  may  he 
simultaneously  attacked.  The  epithelium  is  changed  and  often 
thrown  off,  and  erosions  occur.  The  causes  mav  be  local,  and  this 
catarrhal  condition  may  be  primary,  but  very  frequently  the  stomach 
and  bowels  arc  primarily  disturbed  in  their  secretions  and  functions, 
and  the  stomatitis  is  secondary. 

The  inflammation  may  be  more  intense  in  certain  follicles  or 
papillae,  constituting  the  papillary  variety.  At  first  there  will  ho 
little,  raised,  red  spots,  hard  from  obstructed  follicles  or  from  slight 
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deposits.  Then  effusions  occur,  elevating  and  soon  rupturing  the  epi- 
thelinm,  leaving  small  abraded  surfaces  or  ulcers  with  redness  around. 

When  whitish  or  whitish-yellow  spots  appear  upon  the  inside  of 
the  lips,  cheeks,  palate,  or  tongue,  looking  like  drops  of  tallow  with 
more  or  less  redness  around,  occurring  often  in  numbers  and  some- 
times running  together,  they  are  called  aphthm.  These  are  points  of 
effusive  inflammation,  corresponding  to  herpetic  vesicles  on  the  skin. 
The  exudates  are  corpuscular  more  or  less,  and  may  be  quite  plastic 
or  croupous.  Epithelial  cells  variously  altered  are  mingled  with 
them ;  they  soon  exfoliate  leaving  small  ulcers,  or  at  least  raw  sur- 
faces. The  symptoms  are  pain,  smarting,  salivation,  feverishness, 
irritation  increased  by  taking  food  or  speaking,  etc. 

This  form  of  stomatitis,  like  the  simple  variety,  may  occur  at  any 
age,  but  is  more  common  in  children  and  young  people.  It  may  be 
produced  by  the  same  local  irritants  as  in  the  simple  erythematous 
cases.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  derangement  of  digestion,  pro- 
longed diarrhoea  in  children,  and  by  febrile  affections  in  older  per- 
sons. It  is  not  unfrcquent  in  the  puerperal  state  ;  and  it  may,  from 
some  extraneous  influences,  assume  an  epidemic  form,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  variable  weather  of  spring  and  fall. 

More  decided  ulcerative  processes  with  a  membranous  exudate  may 
occur,  constituting  uicero-membranous  stomatitis.  This  may  occur, 
exceptionally,  from  local  irritations,  in  children  that  are  in  good  con- 
dition^  Oftener,  however,  it  occurs  in  those  living  in  low,  moist 
situations,  with  crowding,  and  insufficient  or  improper  food.  In 
adults  it  usually  begins  on  the  margins  of  the  gums  of  the  lower  inci- 
sor teeth,  and  is  called  gingivitis  ulcerosa.  The  gums  are  much  con- 
gested, are  spongy,  bleed  readily,  become  fungous,  and  separate  from 
the  teeth.  In  connection  with  these  ulcerative  conditions  exudates  in 
patches  may  occur  and  spread,  becoming  gray,  dark,  and  pulpy,  and, 
when  detached,  leaving  bleeding  surfaces  with  red,  raised  margins. 
There  is  much  pain  and  soreness,  greatly  increased  by  taking  anything 
into  the  mouth  ;  the  neighboring  glands  are  swollen,  and  the  breath  is 
very  fetid  from  the  destructive  changes  in  the  part  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  exudates. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  not  very  severe,  though 
there  is  depression  and  slight  fever. 

This  uicero-membranous  stomatitis  is  sometimes  epidemic,  espe- 
cially in  hospitals,  asylums  for  children,  and  in  barracks  or  camps 
among  soldiers,  and  is  supposed  to  bo  propagated  by  contagion.  Spo- 
radic cases,  however,  are  not  unfrequent. 

Somewhat  resembling  the  herpetic  or  aphthous  sore  mouth,  yet  dif- 
fering from  it,  is  the  peculiar  affection  called  muguet,  or  thruA^  or 
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white  month.  At  first  red  patches  are  eeen,  more  difFused  than  the 
isolated  spots  in  aphthae,  and  npon  these  white  points  appear^  soon 
coalescing  and  forming  patches  which  look  like  cardled  milk,  and  are 
rather  easily  wiped  away.  This  material  consists  of  an  abundant  ao- 
cumalation  of  altered  epithelium,  some  fatty  material,  and  other  exn- 
datiyo  matter,  in  which  are  found  sporules  of  a  parasitic  fungus  called 
the  OJdium  Albicans.  By  some  the  implanting  of  this  parasitic  material 
is  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease,  while  others  (Jaccoud, 
etc.)  state  that  the  development  of  parasites  is  not  primary,  but  forms 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  Berg,  Vogel,  and  others  state  that  at 
the  onset  there  is  a  stomatitis  with  a  painful  hyper»mia ;  that  the 
membrane  becomes  at  first  dry,  glittering,  and  hot ;  the  saliva  dis- 
tinctly acid ;  and  that  this  acidity  is  the  chief  condition  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  parasitic  vegetable.  The  epithelial  cells  form  rapidly, 
fall  off  in  some  situations  and  accumulate  in  others,  and  in  this  mate- 
rial the  fungoid  germs  of  the  air  find  congenial  conditions  for  their 
growth,  and  the  white  material  constituting  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance is  the  result. 

It  occurs  frequently  in  young  infants,  without  apparent  preceding 
disease,  but  in  adults  it  is  usually  an  attendant  upon  severe  diseases 
and  low  conditions  of  the  system.  In  the  last  stages  of  consumption 
and  in  advanced  stages  of  some  acute  diseases,  as  adynamical  pueu- 
monia,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs.  It  is  favored  by  crowding,  bad 
ventilation,  and  organic  debility.  It  is  said  the  Oidium  Albicans  is 
neve^  developed  except  on  pavement  epithelium.  When  swallowed, 
the  sporules  may  produce  fermentation,  irritation,  and  consequent 
diarrhoea,  but  they  do  not  grow  upon  the  membranes  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  covered  with  cylindrical  epithelium.  They  often  ex- 
tend into  the  oesophagus,  but  not  into  the  air-passages  beyond  the 
superior  vocal  chords.  AVhen  found  about  the  anus,  it  is  not,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  an  evidence  of  their  development  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  alimentary  canaL 


MERCURIAL  STOMATITIS. 

A  peculiar  form  of  stomatitis  results  from  taking  the  more  active 
preparations  or  an  excessive  quantity  of  mercury  into  the  system,  or 
from  the  ordinary  mild  preparations  in  moderate  quantities  being 
converted  into  the  more  active  forms  by  other  substances  met  with  in 
the  system. 

Some  persons,  particularly  those  of  a  delicate  organisation,  are 
especially  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  are  readily 
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BaliY&ted  by  Bmall  doses.  Children  are  less  liable  to  saliTation  than 
adults,  but  they  are  susoeptible  to  the  mercurial  poisoning  from  largo 
and  repeated  doses,  and  when  injuriously  affected  serious  conse- 
quences— extensiye  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  mouth,  and  other 
loir  inflammatory  or  ulcerative  processes — ^are  likely  to  occur. 

Mercurial  stomatitis  and  salivation  can  usually  be  distinguished 
by  the  history  of  mercurial  exposure.  It  is  ushered  in  by  a  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth,  tenderness  and  redness  of  the  gums,  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  teeth,  and  generally  by  a  free  salivation.  When  the 
jaws  are  brought  together  there  is  a  sensation  as  if  the  teeth  were 
lengthened.  Occasionally  the  mouth  for  a  time  is  dry,  but  the  sali- 
vary glands  are  irritated  by  the  mercury,  and  their  secretion  is  usually 
very  largely  increased.  The  breath  is  extremely  fetid,  and  the  odor 
is  regarded  as  characteristic  ;  but  in  gingivitis  ulcerosa,  and  where 
membranous  exudates  undergo  decomposition,  an  odor  is  produced 
which,  though  not  identical,  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  mercu- 
rial sore  mouth.  The  tongue  is  sometimes  much  inflamed  and 
swollen,  even  to  the  extent  of  protruding  from  the  mouth.  There  are 
in  these  severe  cases  much  pain,  often  sleeplessness  and  headache, 
some  feverishness,  and  rarely  even  delirium ;  and  in  exceptional  cases, 
especially  in  low  conditions  of  the  system,  extensive  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  gums  and  checks  may  result  In  the  severe  cases 
emaciation  and  anaemia,  particularly  the  latter,  rapidly  follow,  many 
of  the  blood  discs  being  destroyed  by  the  poison. 

This  affection  is  usually  followed  by  recovery,  but  when  much 
ulceration  or  sloughing  takes  place,  deformities  remain.  Anaemia  and 
debility  continue  for  some  time,  and  the  patient,  for  a  considerable 
period  at  least,  is  more  susceptible  than  before  to  a  similar  effect  from 
exposure  to  the  mercury.  From  one  who  haa  once  been  severely 
salivated,  mercury  must  be  withheld,  or  administered  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  only  where  the  necessity  is  great. 

Not  only  the  mouth  is  made  sore,  but  the  salivary  glands,  besides 
being  excited  to  increased  secretion,  are  irritated  in  such  a  manner  as 
often  to  become  inflamed  and  swollen. 

Diagnosis. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  lest  a  false  diagnosis 
be  made  and  an  injustice  be  done,  that  the  salivary  glands  may  be 
irritated  and  inflamed,  or  ptyalism  may  be  induced,  without  mercury. 
With  some,  iodide  of  potassium  produces  that  effect ;  and  occasionally 
copper  and  antimony,  x^anuret  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver 
have  a  similar  action. 

Ptyalism  may  occur  spontaneously  in  pregnancy  and  some  other 
oonditions.  In  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  mouth,  already  described, 
a  profuse  salivary  secretion  is  a  symptom. 
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Irritation  of  the  excretory  dact  of  a  gland  increases  the  sccntlon 
of  the  gland.  The  diseases  of  tho  mucous  memhrane  of  the  motitfa, 
by  involving  the  saliviiry  duels,  excite  the  ealivary  secretion,  and 
vhea  ench  increased  eecrction  iiocompanies  nn  olcerated  condition,  or 
where  a  mcmbraiioiia  exudation  nndcrgocs  deconipoBitJon,  a  fetid 
odor  is  produced,  which,  with  the  increased  salivation,  may  eanly  I* 
mistaken  for  mercurial  ptynliam.  An  opinion  of  tnercarialization 
therefore  should  not  be  hastily  expressed. 

Treatment. — Tiie  treatment  for  mercurial  stomatitis  and  i<ati> 
ration,  being  somewhat  peculiar,  may  be  given  before  descrihiug  that 
which  is  applicable  to  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  month. 
The  indications  here  arc  to  cHtninatc  the  mercury  from  the  system, 
or  neutmliM  its  action,  and  to  soothe  the  inflammation  and  suSeriog 
it  produces ;  and  finally,  to  restore  the  blood  and  strength  which  hare 
been  lost. 

To  produce  elimination  and  to  remove  any  mercnr>-  possibly 
remaining  in  the  alimentary  canal,  a  purgative — generally  »  saline— 
should  at  once  be  prcacribed.  This  should  be  repeated  as  may  be 
required,  and  in  addition  diaphoretics  and  diuretios  m\\  aid  in  the 
elimination.  lu  the  meantime,  or  immediately  after  the  operation  of 
the  oathartic,  the  patient  shonhl  be  put  upon  the  chlorate  of  potash, 
in  (loses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  repeated  once  in  a  few  liunn. 
This  drug  seems  to  have  u  special  influence  in  counteractiag  the 
effect  of  mercury,  both  upon  the  blood  and  the  mouth.  Locally, 
fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  swollen  glands,  and  varioai 
washes  to  the  mouth.  Holding  for  a  short  time  in  the  mouth  soma 
warm  water  with  which  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turju'iitinc  havo  bMD 
mingled,  and  repeating  this  from  time  to  time,  will  often  incronv 
the  flow  of  saliva  and  relievo  the  inflammation  and  pain.  Dry  flour 
of  sulphur  taken  into  tlie  month  often  produces  relief.  When  ulcera- 
tion occuns,  loncliingthe  ulcerated  surfaces  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  a  weaker  solution  at»\ 
as  a  wash,  is  quite  ctficlcnt,  Various  astringents,  as  alnm,  tannin, 
and  imrax,  have  been  advised,  and  they  may  modify  beneflcially  the 
inflamed  or  ulcerated  tissues ;  but  the  salivary  secretion  siiould  not  lie 
directly  checked,  as  it  certainly  is  a  source  of  relief  to  the  inflamed 
glands,  and  proliably  aids  in  elimiiiatiug  the  mortiory. 

After  the  active  symptomn  have  subsided,  but  not  Ijetoro.  the 
iodide  of  potassinm  may  be  cautiously  given,  with  a  view  of  con- 
vertiug  any  mercury  that  may  remain  in  the  tissues  into  active  lormt 
and  eliminating  it  from  the  system.  If  given  while  much  mertrary  is 
still  present,  and  before  the  active  symptoms  disappear,  thi^y  generally 
will  be  materially  aggravated,   as  the  mercury  coRTerted  into  Uw 
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actiTe  iodide  will  increase  the  symptoms  while  passing  out  Admin- 
istering an  ordinary  dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill  at  the  same  time  with 
the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  woald  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  seyero 
effects,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

The  irritation  of  the  salivary  glands  and  throat  produced  by  iodide 
of  potassium  will  soon  subside  on  discontinuiog  the  medicine;  but 
this  result  will  be  hastened,  and  relief  obtained,  by  a  saline  cathartic, 
and  by  fomentations  or  steaming  locally  applied.  When  irritation  of 
these  parts  from  other  metals  occurs,  their  elimination  should  be 
hastened,  and  when  the  irritation  has  continued  long  from  these  or 
other  causes,  astringents  may  be  used. 

The  Treatment  of  other  forms  of  stomatitis  will  consist  in  the  first 
place  in  removing  the  causes. 

Those  causes  may  be  general — acting  on  the  system  at  large,  or 
local — acting  directly  upon  the  mouth.  In  most  cases  there  is  some 
general  condition  acting  as  a  cause.  Mercury  produces  its  effects  by 
acting  through  the  general  system,  and  not  by  any  local  application, 
and  various  general  derangements  find  their  expression  in  some  of  the 
forms  of  stomatitis.  Age  has  an  influence,  as  children  are  more 
liable  to  these  affections  than  adults,  thoughr  tbcy  may  occur  at  any 
period,  and  not  unfrequently  in  advanced  life  ;  and  bad  hygienic  con- 
ditions as  well  as  ill  health  dispose  to  them. 

The  exciting  causes  are  local  irritations,  dentition,  diseased  teeth, 
accumulations  of  tartar,  alternation  of  hot  and  cold  drinks,  abuse  of 
spices,  chewing  tobacco,  taking  cold,  poisons  in  the  blood,  contagions, 
etc  They  so  frequently  depend  on  derangements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  that  the  conditions  of  those  organs  require  particular  attention 
in  treatment.  In  certain  states,  with  foul  matters  in  the  stomach,  an 
emetic  may  give  prompt  relief.  In  other  cases,  and  much  more  fre- 
qaently,  laxatives,  antacids,  and  alteratives  are  required.  All  hygienic 
conditions  will  require  attention — ventilation,  a  regulated  diet,  bath- 
ing, etc. — and  all  sources  of  local  irritation  must  be  removed. 

The  local  treatment  should  be  first  soothing  when  the  irritation  is 
acute,  and  afterward  and  sometimes  early,  alterative.  Astringents, 
mild  caustics — such  as  touching  the  aphthous  spots  with  nitrate  of 
silver  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc — ^borax,  alum,  solutions  of 
tannin,  or  decoctions  of  various  vegetable  astringents  will  be  useful. 

The  chlorate  ofpotashy  both  for  local  and  general  use,  is  a  favorite 
and  very  efficient  remedy.  It  may  be  used  locally  in  a  saturated 
solution,  and  given  internally  in  repeated  ordinary  doses,  adapted  to 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient. 

In  thrush  or  muguet  the  parasites  must  be  destroyed.  There  are 
various  parasiticides,  and  as  these  sporules  of  the  oidium  albicans  are 
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upon  the  surface  of  the  mucons  membrane,  they  may  be  deefcroyed  by 
local  means.  The  sulphurous  acid  in  solution,  of  such  strength  as 
can  be  borne,  is  particularly  efficient,  and  so  are  solutions  of  car- 
bolic acid  or  creosote,  salicylic  acid,  etc. ;  or  various  mild  astringents, 
as  borax  and  honey,  sage  tea  and  borax,  or  alum,  are  frequently  suc- 
cessful. 

Often  the  patients  are  debilitated  and  require  to  have  the  strength 
sustained  by  good  diet  and  tonics.  Preparations  of  iron,  quinine,  and 
other  bitter  tonics  may  be  demanded. 

Attention  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  must  not  be  n^lected, 
and  the  treatment  should  often  be  begun  by  the  use  of  alteratives  and 
laxatives,  as  a  little  gray  powder  followed  by  rhubarb  and  soda,  rhu- 
barb and  magnesia,  or  castor-oil.  These  or  similar  articles,  with  some 
aromatic,  may  require  repetition.  If  diarrhoea  be  present  and  debUi- 
tating,  it  may  require  controlling  by  mild  astringents  and  opiates. 
The  turpentine  emulsion  is  often  particularly  useful,  to  each  dose  of 
which  may  be  added,  with  advantage,  a  part  of  a  grain  of  carbolie 
acid.  Chalk  mixtures  are  favorites  with  some,  but  not  with  me. 
Lime-water  with  milk  will  often  be  useful.  As  an  astringent  and 
tonic  in  cases  of  weakness,  ansmia,  and  irritability  of  the  intestinal 
membrane,  the  liquor  ferri  temitratis  is  an  excellent  preparation* 
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Sometimes  more  severe  ulceration  ana  sloughing  of  the  mouth 
occurs,  constituting  a  disease  called  Cancrum  Oris,  or  Noma.  It 
occurs  almost  exclusively  in  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
mainly  in  those  from  one  to  five.  It  appears  mostly  in  low  conditions 
of  the  system,  in  antemia  from  inanition  or  other  causes,  and  not 
unfrequently  follows  measles  and  other  acute  affections. 

The  gangrene  may  commence  at  any  one  point  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheeks  or  lips,  or  at  different  points  at  the  same 
time.  It  perhaps  more  frequently  commences  at  the  reflection  of  the 
membrane  from  the  cheeks  on  the  lower  jaw.  It  may  begin  with  a 
small  ulcer,  which  may  be  the  origin  of  a  superficial  slough.  Some* 
times  with  hyperaemia  there  are  exudations  and  swelling  of  the  cheek, 
and  oedematous  conditions  of  the  lips  and  other  parts,  and  in  all  cases 
a  grayish  or  black  sloughy  patch  surrounded  by  an  intensely  congested 
and  livid  circle  of  tissue  appears,  coagula  form  in  the  vessels,  and 
the  slough  tends  to  spread  in  area  and  depth,  preceded  by  congestion 
and  infiltration.  The  cheek,  upon  the  outside,  often  becomes  tense 
and  livid,  and  sometimes  a  slough  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
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tiggaes.  The  gams  may  be  eaten  away^  the  alreoli  necrosed,  and  if 
life  continues,  the  teeth  and  portions  of  the  jaw  may  exfoliate,  and  the 
destraotive  process  may  extend  to  the  soft  palate,  Jbuces,  and  tongue. 
When  the  cheek  is  perforated  the  work  of  destruction  may  go  on 
indefinitely  till  the  patient  succumbs.  The  character  of  the  slough- 
ing is  like  that  of  moist  gangrene  elsewhere. 

The  general  symptoms  are  often  less  severe  than  would  be  sup- 
posed. The  gangrene  may  have  made  considerable  progress  before 
attracting  much  attention  ;  and  often  after  much  extension  the  pain 
is  trifling  and  the  appetite  may  be  preserved.  There  is,  however, 
more  or  less  salivation,  the  discharge  being  bloody  and  offensive,  and 
the  neighboring  glands  are  swollen.  But  the  pulse  rises  in  frequency 
and  becomes  small  and  feeble ;  the  surface  becomes  pale  and  cold ; 
drowsiness,  and  sometimes  delirium,  comes  on ;  diarrhoea  may  set  in ; 
and  death  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action  occurs.  In  other  cases 
the  progress  of  the  sloughing  is  checked,  and  recovery  takes  place, 
with  more  or  less  deformity,  contraction  of  cicatrices  restraining  the 
action  of  the  jaws,  etc. 

A  gangrenous  affection  of  a  similar  character  may  commence  in 
the  fauces  or  pharynx,  in  some  cases  from  diphtheria  or  scarlet 
fever,  or  from  an  intense  tonsilitis.  It  may,  however,  occur  inde- 
pendently of  these,  and  from  causes  which  produce  the  ordinary 
noma.  In  these  cases  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  just  mentioned  ;  but  the  situation  of  the  lesion  causes 
the  pain,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  distress  to  be  gi-oatcr,  and  the 
final  result  is  the  same. 

These  gangrenous  conditions  arc  often  popularly  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  mercury ;  prosecutions  for  malpractice  have  been  based 
upon  such  cases,  and  not  unfrequently  severe  censures  have  been 
passed  upon  physicians  and  their  reputations  have  been  impaired. 
Great  care  in  diagnosis  should  be  exercised,  as  well  as  caution  in  the 
expression  of  opinions,  lest  injustice  be  done,  not  only  to  individuals 
but  to  the  profession  and  medical  science. 

Treatment. — As  these  gangrenous  affections  are  indicative  of  a 
low  condition  of  the  system,  and  are  connected  with  an  adynamic  and 
debilitated  state,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  patient  To  this  end  the  most  nutritious  and  digestible 
articlen  of  food  must  be  regularly  given,  and  tonic  medicines  admin- 
istered. Quinine  and  chlorate  of  potash  must  be  the  main  reliance ; 
but  diffusible  stimulants,  the  tinct.  of  bark,  etc.,  and,  in  the  more 
protracted  cases,  preparations  of  iron  may  be  required.  If  the  chlo- 
rate of  potash  irritates  the  stomach,  it  must  be  omitted  or  the  quantity 
leduoed ;  but  the  quinine  should  be  continued,  though  not  in  sedative 
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doses.  Opium  may  also  be  of  great  Borvioe,  not  merely  io  proenre 
rcEt,  but  to  aid  in  relieriDg  tbe  system  from  gbock,  and  in  obccl^inf 
the  progress  of  tho  disease.  The  local  trentmeut  will  conKiet  in  keep- 
ing the  parta  clean  ;  washing  thom  frequently  with  nntiseptio  flnids, 
with  BoIutioBB  of  chlorine,  chlorate  or  permanganate  of  potush,  «li- 
cyltc  or  cfirbolic!  acid,  etc.;  and  it  is  generally  adviaod  tbat  the  gan- 
grenous tracts  themselves  should  be  fret'ly  treated  with  eecharotics. 

Those  that  have  most  authority  in  their  favor  are  pure  hydrochlorie 
or  nitric  acid,  carefully  applied,  or  the  actual  canlery.  Either  chlo- 
ride of  zino  or  bromino  will  act  very  efficiently  as  an  eschurotic,  or 
the  Vienna  paste  may  be  used. 

Complications  sometimes  occnr,  snch  a&  pnenmonia  and  diarriiaa ; 
in  most  coses  probably  dne  to  purulent,  or  rather  septic  infeotion. 
From  tills  arises  the  greater  nocBSBity  of  destroying  the  slongh  witk 
Mcharotics,  and  appljing  the  antiseptic  washes  to  destroy  the  deoon- 
poging  matters  and  prevent  their  absoriition.  The  complioationi 
must  be  treated  according  to  their  conditions. 

Indammation  of  the  gums  in  dentition,  though  belonging  to  the 
special  diseases  of  children,  so  often  falls  under  the  cure  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  as  to  call  for  a  passing  notice.  In  ordinary  cases  ^ 
ei-nption  of  the  teeth,  especially  in  the  tirst  dentition,  gives  more  or 
less  uneasiness  and  irritation,  if  not  absolute  pain.  Doubtless  more 
ilia  are  often  attributed  to  teething  than  belong  to  it ;  hnt  previous  to 
the  complete  emption,  and  at  the  time,  the  gums  coneomed  are  some- 
times decidedly  inflamed  and  vory  painful,  and  even  suppuration  and 
ulceration  may  occur.  The  irritation  of  the  gums  may  cause  feverish- 
ness,  restlessness,  diarrhoea,  especially  in  the  snmmer  months,  imd 
even  convulsions.  These  symptoms  may  be  mitigated  byvariona  it«mB 
of  treatment ;  but  in  the  large  majority  of  eases,  when  the  teeth  ur* 
sufficiently  advanced  to  he  prominent  and  these  symptoms  occur,  tho 
most  speedy  and  efficacious  treatment  is  to  freely  lance  the  infliun«d 
gnms,  cutting  down  entirely  to  the  teeth ;  especially  if  conrolstou 
occur  the  gums  must  be  effectually  divided. 


GLOSsma. 

Tho  tongue,  in  common  with  other  internal  portions  of  the  month, 
is  subject  to  superficial  inflammationsarising  from  physical  or  chemical 
injuries,  from  derangements  of  the  stomach,  etc.  It  is  the  aeat  of 
aphthae,  of  thnish,  and  of  diphtheritic  and  other  sjiccific  inflamma- 
tions. It  is  liable  to  be  bitten  in  epilepsy  and  other  coumlsions,  and 
to  be  irritated  and  ulcerated  by  the  rough  angles  of  imperfect  tocth. 
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Occasional] 7  s  phldgmonor.s  or  deep-eeatod   inflammiLtioii  ot  thia 

IftQ  occurs,  prcscntinjr  very  painful  sjniptoms.      It  may  bo  the 

nit  of  mechanical  injuries,  of  tlic  upplication  of  ciiustic  substAoces, 

Ptiic  Gting  of  ioBecti,  or  of  tbe  action  of  mercury.     It  may  CKCur  as 

lisouso  eecondary  to  pyemia,  to  typhus,  and  it  ia  said,  to  rUeuma- 

Bi  ;  it  is  ofion  much  swollen  in  small-pox,  and    sumetimeE  iu  ccn- 

ineneo  of  other  diseases  of  the  month  ami  throat     It  somotimee 

JMura  independently  of  all  such  causes  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

k  Phlegmonous  acute  inflummution  of  the  tongue  may  be  preceded 

br  8  short  time,  like  many  other  inflammations,  by  feveriahnosaand  a 

ise  of  ehillincBS,  or  the  puio,  swelling,  etc.,  of  the  tongue  may  bo 

hK>i)g  the  tirst  noticeable  symptoms.     A  fiea  of  temperature  is,  bow* 

■r.  Boon  present.     The  whole  tongue  is  usually  involved,  but  the 

Bammation  may  be  unilateral.     Whether  it  bo  tbe  primary  seat  of 

•  disease,  or  secondary  by  cutcusion  from  other   parls,  the  usual 

lenomcna  of  inflammation  occur — hyperemia,  proliferation,  cxudii- 

_JD8,  corpuscular  and  flbrinoue — causing  the  swelling.     The  surface 

l^inTolved,  the  mucous  membrane  thickened,  and  on  the  dorsum 

Kioularly  the  epitlielium  nccumiilates,  often  mingled  with  bloody 

ktters,  giving  the  tongue  a  dark,  and  sometimes  almost  a  black 

pearanco. 

This  iDflummatioQ  is  painfal,  and  sometimes  eo  extensive  as  to 
Else  tbe  tongue  to  fill  the  mouth,  to  protrude  between  the  teeth,  and 
extend  back  and  interfere  not  only  with  deglutition,  but  with  rc»- 
jmtion  also,  and  of  course  with  speech. 

It  may  terminaU;  in  resolution,  in  snppuration,  or  in  more  or  less 
duration,  and  more  mrely  in  gangrene.  The  course  may  be  rapid 
\  more  Blow  ;  it  sometimes  becomes  chronic  after  an  acute  attack, 
id  sometimes  is  chronic  from  the  beginning,  with  induration  among 
B  early  conditions.  Cases  of  chronic  glossitis  may  be  partial,  pro- 
leed  by  friction  from  sharp  fragments  of  tbe  teeth,  or  by  tart'Or 
^n  them,  and  the  increase  of  connective  tissue  and  solid  exudo- 
ims  in  a  limited  part  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  tumor.  It 
By  «vcn  he  mistaken  for  a  cancer,  and  should  be  distinguished  from 
by  carefully  observing  the  history  and  appearance.  It  may  also  be 
ofonnded  with  syphilitic  enlargement  or  gummatA ;  in  the  latter 
ue,  however,  there  will  be  a  history  of  syphilis,  and  a  yielding  to 
iti-syphilitic  treatment 

Sometimes  a  pecnliur  chronic  form  oT  glossitis  occurs,  the  tongue 

ing  enlarged,  dry,  fissured,  and  often  ver)'  painful.     This  has  been 

iHerred  in  syphilitic  patients,  and  the  question  may  then  be  pre- 

ited,  whether  it  is  tbe  effect  of  syphilis  or  of  the  mercury  taken  for 
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In  nervotiSy  hypochondriacal  women,  a  papillary  form  of  gloflsitiB  is 
sometimes  observed.  The  papillae  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  are 
prominent,  red,  hard,  hot,  painful,  and  produce  great  uneasinoBS  and 
irritation. 

Jaccoud  has  seen  cases  in  men  who  were  smokers,  and  he  attributes 
it  in  these  cases  to  that  cause. 

The  sufferings  of  a  patient  from  glossitis  are  usually  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  danger.  The  pain  is  often  great,  but  the  sense  and 
fear  of  impending  suffocation  in  severe  cases  may  be  very  great  and 
sufficient  to  prevent  all  rest  and  peace. 

Treatment. — This  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples as  for  other  local  inflammations.  When  the  glossitis  is  superfi- 
cial, the  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  already  described  for  stomatitis. 

Deep-seated,  acute  cases  require  energetic  measures.  Soothing 
and  cleansing  washes  should  be  used,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
tongue  itself,  or  to  the  swollen  parts  externally,  followed  by  fomen- 
tations ;  or  if  the  swelling  be  great,  longitudinal  incisions  should  be 
made  in  the  tongue.  Such  incisions  thoroughly  made  are  generally 
very  efficacious  in  reducing  the  swelling  and  procuring  relief ;  and  if 
an  abscess  forms  it  should  at  once  be  freely  opened. 

Internally  a  saline  cathartic  should  early  be  given,  and  the  bowels 
kept  open ;  and  febrifuge  treatment  as  in  other  inflammations  will  be 
required.  Febrifuge  doses  of  quinine  in  severe  cases  should  have  a 
trial,  and  opiates,  used  however  with  caution  when  suffocation  is 
threatened,  may  procure  great  relief.  Steaming  as  for  tonsilitis, 
early,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time,  is  also  useful.  Tracheotomy 
is  the  last  resort  in  case  suffocation  is  seriously  threatened.  In  cases 
at  all  protracted,  care  must  be  taken  respecting  foods — ^liquid  prepa- 
rations must  be  given ;  and  in  case  swallowing  is  impossible  they  may 
be  introduced  by  the  stomach-pump  through  the  nose,  or  can  be 
given  by  enema. 

In  chronic  cases  the  cause  must  be  observed  and  removed  ;  sor- 
befacicnts,  iodides,  etc..  should  be  used  ;  and  in  some  cases  surgical 
interference  may  be  demanded.  To  the  fissured  variety  astringents 
and  nitrate  of  silver  locally  are  advised.  The  caustic  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  fissures  and  over  the  surface  generally. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  THROAT.— CTNANCHE.— 

ANGINA. 

Inflammations  of  the  throat  are  divided  into  catarrhal,  superficiil 
or  crvthematous,  and  deep-seated  or  phlegmonous.     They  are  also 
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divided  according  to  the  particular  part  of  the  throat  which  is  spe- 
cially the  seat  of  the  inflammation. 

The  general  terms  indicating  inflammation  of  the  throat  as  a 
whole  are  used,  because  the  disease  very  seldom  affects  any  one  part 
without  involving  the  rest  The  parts  are  so  intimately  connected 
by  proximity,  by  similarity  of  structure,  and  by  nervous  and  vascular 
supply,  that  these  inflammatory  diseases  may  properly  be  considered 
together.  When  an  inflammation  commences  at  one  point  it  gener- 
ally extends  to  others,  and  the  whole  throat  is  often  simultaneously 
attacked.  The  disease  in  each  particular  part  has  some  peculiarities, 
but  the  chief  distinction  as  to  the  parts  involved  is  made  between  the 
superficial  and  deep-seated  varieties.  The  specific  character  of  the 
inflammation  also  influences  its  course  and  treatment,  much  more 
than  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated. 

An  inflammation  of  the  throat  may  be  primary  or  idiopathic,  or 
secondary  and  symptomatic  of  some  other  disease. 

Thus,  a  sore  throat  may  occur  from  extension  of  the  disease  from 
the  mouth,  tongue,  nose,  or  larynx ;  and  it  may  occur  as  a  part  or  a 
complication  of  the  exanthemata  or  other  acute  affections.  It  is  almost 
constant  in  scarlatina  and  small-pox ;  very  frequent,  though  not  so 
severe,  in  measles ;  and  not  unfrcquent  in  erysipelas,  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  rheumatism,  and  some  of  the  cutaneous  affections ;  and 
there  are  some  chronic  diseases,  as  syphilis,  phthisis,  stomach  derange- 
ments, etc.,  that  are  accompanied  with  soreness  of  the  throat. 

The  most  common  cause  of  all  the  acute  or  idiopathic  sore  throats 
18  *' catching  cold."  This  may  occur  from  exposure  when  over- 
heated, from  change  of  weather,  or  change  of  warm  clothing  to  thinner 
garments,  from  wetting  the  feet,  partial  exposures,  and  other  similar 
familiar  causes.  Using  hot  and  cold  ingesta  at  the  same  meal ;  irri- 
tating substances  in  the  atmosphere ;  the  use  of  certain  medicinal 
or  poisonous  agents,  as  mercury,  iodine,  bromine,  antimony,  zinc, 
alcohol,  belladonna,  stramonium,  tobacco,  etc.,  may  act  as  causes. 
Excessive  use  of  the  voice,  or  excessive  indulgence  in  condiments  and 
rich  food  ;  reflex  influences  from  distant  organs  (as  the  heart,  stomach 
and  intestines,  liver,  geni to-urinary  organs,  etc.)  are  also  classed  among 
the  causes.  The  influence  of  these  latter  causes  affects  the  mucous 
membrane  much  more  than  the  deeper  parts. 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  fauces,  tonsils,  soft  palate,  uvula,  pharynx,  etc.,  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  form  of  sore  throat.  In  ordinary  mild  cases  it  is  but  a  slight 
affair,  and  often  attracts  but  little  attention.  As  the  result  of  taking 
cold,  the  same  conditions  of  hypersemia,  at  first  diminished  and  after- 
ward increased  secretions,  occur.  In  short,  the  condition  of  irritation 
86 
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and  mild  inflammation  affects  the  Schneiderian  and  laryngeal,  as  well 
as  the  faucal  and  pharyngeal  membranes,  and  a  catarrhal  sore  throat 
results.  From  its  not  nnfreqnent  greater  seyerity,  or  its  longer  con- 
tinuance, it  becomes  a  subject  of  care  and  treatment.  It  is  generally 
accompanied  with  slight  feyerishness,  and  in  the  severer  forms  there 
may  be  rigors  with  decided  feelings  of  indisposition,  the  temperature 
rising  to  101°  or  102"'.  In  these  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  in- 
tensely red,  and  more  or  less  swollen,  and  there  is  oedema  of  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissue.  When  this  extends  to  the  glottis  and 
larynx,  hoarseness  and  dyspnoea  are  apt  to  result  There  is  a  sense  of 
accumulation  within  the  throat,  and  a  disposition  to  clear  it  by  hawk- 
ing or  swallowing.  The  uyula  is  elongated,  often  to  the  extent  of 
producing  irritation  and  cough,  by  its  falling  upon  the  epiglottis  or 
the  roots  of  the  tongue.  This  affection  continues  commonly  for  only 
a  few  days,  and  is  without  danger  except  in  the  very  rare  cases  where 
there  is  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

Treatment.— The  treatment,  where  treatment  is  called  for,  may 
be  commenced  with  a  Dover's  powder  or  a  dose  of  morphine,  with  free 
steaming  of  the  throat,  and  this  followed  the  next  day  by  a  saline 
cathartic.  Should  the  stomach  be  loaded  with  a  full  meal,  especially 
of  food  not  the  most  digestible,  a  mild  emetic  might,  with  great 
i^lvantage,  precede  all  other  measures.  If  the  inflammation  persists, 
a  few  free  doses  of  quinine,  or  quinine  and  chlorate  of  potash,  may  be 
given,  and  this  will  very  generally  shorten  materially  the  course  of  the 
disease.  If  much  oedema  occurs,  scarification  will  be  useful,  and  some- 
times the  oedematous  and  elongated  uvula  may  be  clipped  off,  thus 
relieving  the  irritation  it  causes.  Astringents,  as  solutions  of  alum, 
borax,  or  tannin,  are  generally  recommended,  and  in  advanced  stages 
may  be  useful ;  but  in  the  earlier  stages  the  inhalation  of  warm  vapor, 
and  fomentations  externally,  are  more  efficient  in  favoring  resolution. 
Stimulating  gargles  are,  as  a  rule,  contra-indicated  in  the  acute  stages. 
Sipping  mucilaginous  liquids  procures  relief,  and  some  advise  taking 
into  the  throat  and  swallowing  small  pieces  of  ice.  Astringents  and 
ice  on  the  one  hand,  and  relaxants,  steam,  and  warmth  on  the  other, 
though  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  may  both  be  useful,  abating  the 
inflammation,  but  in  different  ways.  The  one  by  constringing  the 
vessels  and  suppressing  action,  the  other  by  promoting  secretion  and 
unloading  the  vessels  and  tissues,  and  soothing  irritation.  In  some 
cases  one  may  be  the  better  plan,  and  in  others  the  other ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  I  prefer  the  warmth  and  steaming;  still,  whichever  plan  is 
adopted,  it  should  not  be  alternated  with  the  other.  The  diet  should 
consist  of  liquid  foods,  milk  mingled  with  farinaceous  substances  in  a 
fluid  form,  preparations  of  eggs,  etc.,  while  swallowing  is  painful. 
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The  patient  should  be  confined  to  his  room  at  least,  and  often  to  his 
bed  or  loange,  and  the  extremities  kept  warm  by  suitable  covering 
after  more  heat  has  for  a  time  been  applied  to  the  feet.  This  is  an 
important  item  of  the  best  treatment. 

A  variety  of  fanoal  and  pharyngeal  inflammation  is  occasionally 
observed  where  a  more  or  less  abundant  secretion  of  glutinous  matter 
from  the  follicles  gives  rise  to  a  white  or  ash-colored  exudate  upon  the 
membrane. 

This  pultaceous  deposit  may  be  mistaken  for  the  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane. It  diiSFers  from  it  in  its  composition  and  character,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  accompanying  general  affection.  This  exudate  is 
transient,  is  easily  wiped  away  except  where  it  dips  into  the  follicular 
depressions  in  the  tonsils  and  cannot  be  readily  reached.  This  variety 
of  acute  sore  throat  is  as  benign  as  the  ordinary  form,  and  requires 
only  the  same  treatment.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  it  from  diph- 
theria, as  otherwise  statistics  of  therapeutical  success  in  the  latter  dis- 
ease become  vitiated. 

Another  variety  of  superficial  inflammatory  sore  throat  is  charac- 
terized by  serous  infiltration  into  the  submucous  tissue,  and  is  known 
as  (Bdematous  angUm.  It  is  often  developed  suddenly,  and  produces 
more  or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing.  Should  the 
oedema  extend  to  the  glottis,  the  dyspnoea  might  be  severe  and  danger- 
ous, requiring  surgical  interference,  scarification  of  the  glottis,  or  even 
laryngotomy.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  however,  no  other  treatment  is 
required  than  that  which  is  applicable  to  the  other  varieties. 


CHBONIC  INFLAHHATIOK  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  THROAT. 
— CHRONIC  PHARYNGITIS. — CHRONIC  FOLLICULAR  PHARYNGITIS. 
—CHRONIC   CATARRH  OF  THE  THROAT. 

This  is  a  frequent,  a  troublesome,  and  an  obstinate  affection,  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  oftener  found  among  profes- 
sional and  business  men,  and  among  students,  than  among  the  com- 
mon laboring  classes. 

This  inflammation  may  be  idiopathic  or  traumatic,  apparently 
primary,  or  secondary  to  other  morbid  conditions. 

It  may  be  an  clement  of  diphtheria  following  that  disease,  or  of 
tuberculosis,  or  syphilis,  or  scrofula,  or  cancer,  or  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, or  erysipelas,  of  albuminuria,  of  glandular  swellings,  of  tumors 
or  strictures  of  the  part ;  it  may  follow  the  exanthematic  fevers,  it  may 
be  associated  with  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  not  unfrequently  with  nervous 
affections,  but  more  frequently  than  with  any,  or  possibly  with  all  the 
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rest,  it  is  aflsociated  with,  and  very  often  dependent  upon, 
tlio  digestive  appamtug,  piirticiiiarly  of  the  Btomach. 

The  niueous  niombrane  of  the  thront  is  particnlarly  prone  (o 
chronic  disease.  It  is  exposed  to  many  irritating  improsBion*  ;  it  ll 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  extension  of  skin  diseases ;  it  is  constuitlji; 
in  use,  and  is  in  close  sympathy  witb  the  stomach. 

Ill  its  treatment  no  oontinDous  applications  can  be  made,  and  Um 
morbid  condition  often  rcaists  tbosc  tliut  can  be  only  temponiriJj 
applied. 

Tbc  membrane,  in  these  cases  of  chronic  pbarynjritia,  is  reddened) 
the  surface,  though  somotimcs  smoolh,  \s  generally  rough  and  irregu- 
lar, presenting  a  granular  or  msmmillated  appearance.  The  secretion 
isalfected  ;  BometimesitisdiminiBhed,  and  the  throat  is  dry  and  glowy} 
at  other  times  it  ia  increased,  and  of  coui'Ee  is  perverted^  and  is  oftea 
touacions  and  a<lberent.  Normally  tbe  effusion  moistening  the  suf< 
face  of  the  membrune  is  serous,  bnt  under  this  iuflammutory  irrita> 
tion  tbo  epithelial  cells  are  rapidly  but  imperfectly  produced,  mingled 
sometimes  with  leucocytes,  constitnting  mucus,  with  a  variable  aguaiK 
tity  of  serous  and  more  solid  material,  producing  a  more  or  leea  linuK 
ciouB  coating  of  the  surface,  which  excites  frequent  effort  to  clear  it 
from  the  throat.  Sometimes  the  secretion  remains  ijuite  serons,  and, 
when  abundant,  it  collects  in  drops,  looks  like  granulations,  and  majr 
be  mistaken  for  them.  When  the  surface  is  abraded  of  it^  cpitJieliun 
it  presents  tho  appearance  of  an  ulcer. 

The  unevcnness  of  the  surface  is  in  part  from  hypertrophy  of  the 
follicles,  and  in  part  from  tho  i-apid  proliferation  of  theepithelial  celto 
pushing  np  in  points,  Not  only  mucus,  but  pus  may  be  produced 
without  the  occurrence  of  the  ulceratire  process,  or  the  full  destmo* 
tion  of  the  epithelial  covering — u  secrctiou  taking  place  from  thi 
follicles. 

Sometimes  tho  exudate  is  fibrinons,  and  tbe  water  evaporating 
from  the  albuminoid  mutter,  a  pi-1lielo  is  formed  of  conaiderabit 
thiekucES  and  firmness,  which  is  with  difficulty  removed. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  throat  may  commence  in  the  mouth, 
nasal  passages,  or  the  larynx,  but  more  frequently  it«  original  tmt  is 
in  the  pharynx,  and  it  may  be  confiued  chiefly  to  that  part.  It  not 
unfrequcntly  extends  to  the  air-passages,  though  seldom  to  tbe 
msophagus,  and  laryngitis  often  follows  pharvugitis.  Contiguous 
sympathy,  and  the  more  remote  symjiathy  with  tbe  stomach  operat* 
both  ways.  The  irritation  of  the  pharynx  often  involves  tbe  larynx, 
and  that  of  tbe  larynx  the  pharynx.  So  an  irritation  of  the  throat 
affects  the  stomach,  and  that  uf  the  stomach  tho  throal. 

The  cause*  of  the  chronic  sore  throat — besides  the  infiamtnatioa 
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or  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  associated  and  of  which  it  forms  an 
element — are,  exposure  to  cold  and  dampness^  the  inhalation  of  dust^ 
the  breathing  of  the  atmosphere  in  workshops,  mills,  laboratories,  etc., 
the  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke,  the  alternate  use  of  hot  and  cold 
drinks,  ice-cream  followed  by  hot  coffee,  and  the  free  nse  of  ice-water 
with  a  hot  dinner.  Though  occurring  in  others,  it  is  frequent  in 
those  who  use  alcohol,  and  in  many  cases  is  clearly  traceable  to  alco- 
holism. Its  connection  with,  and  dependence  upon,  other  morbid 
conditions  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  the  symptoms  of  un- 
comfortable sensations  in  the  part,  by  the  disposition  to  be  frequently 
clearing  the  throat,  etc.,  but  more  particularly  by  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  part.  For  this  purpose  an  angular  tongue  depressor  is  conven- 
ient, and  in  some  cases  sufficient ;  but  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  disease,  and  especially  the  condition  of  the  glottis  and  deeper 
parts,  the  larjmgoscope  is  important.  This  consists  essentially  of  a 
mirror  which  throws  a  strong  and  concentrated  light  into  the  th/'oat, 
with  another  small  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  120  degrees, 
with  a  long  handle,  and  which  is  held  in  the  throat  in  such  positions 
as  to  reflect  images  of  the  parts  out  of  the  direct  line  of  vision.  After 
some  practice  in  the  manipulation,  all  the  parts,  even  to  the  interior 
of  the  larynx,  can  be  made  open  to  accurate  observation. 

This  chronic  follicular  pharyngitis  is  particularly  frequent  in  our 
American  towns,  and  from  its  obstinacy  it  often  comes  under  the 
notice  of  physicians.  Its  particular  history  in  each  case  requires  to 
be  understood.  The  manner  of  attack  varies.  It  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  more  acute  inflammations,  but  it  oftener  comes  on  gradually. 
When  so,  there  is  noticed  flrst  uneasiness  and  a  sense  of  dryness,  or 
a  secretion  of  tenacious  muco-plaetic  matter  which  produces  irritation, 
sometimes  a  cough,  especially  in  the  morning,  and  nearly  always  a 
disposition  to  clear  the  throat.  The  voice  is  apt  to  be  husky,  and 
not  to  be  fully  dei)ended  upon,  and  there  is  often  a  perceptible  degree 
of  hoarseness.  As  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  apt  to  be  involved,  there 
is  sometimes  impairment  of  hearing. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable  as  to  immediate  danger, 
but  not  as  to  speedy  cure.  Left  to  itself,  with  the  continuance  of  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  produce  it,  it  usually  continues  on 
indefinitely.  It  is  often  exceedingly  obstinate  under  the  best  manage- 
ment, and  generally  requires  a  protracted  course  of  treatment  for  its 
removal. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  both  general  and  local.  In  the 
general  treatment  reference  must  be  had  to  the  causes  which  produce 
it    The  indigestion,  the  constipation,  the  sedentary  life,  the  neglect 
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of  the  skin,  the  exposure.s,  the  improper  ingesta,  the  public  apeaVing, 
and  tlie  emotional  excitements  which  are  among  the  more  fret^ueut 
cansee,  i^uat  all,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed.  Still  the  jmrl  uuiinot 
be  entirely  at  rest;  more  or  lees  exposure  will  occnr,  uiid  tbo  treat- 
inent  \&  not  as  snocessful  us  oould  he  desired.  As  it  most  asaally  ho 
protracted  the  patient  ahonld  generally,  in  the  beginning,  be  wo 
informed. 

The  improvement  of  the  general  health  should  be  a  principal 
object.  The  strictest  attention  should  be  given  to  uvoidiag  tht 
canscp,  and  to  complying  with  all  hygienic  conditions.  Particntarlf 
should  attention  be  given  to  correcting  the  state  of  the  st^mnch  nod 
bowels,  so  often  at  fanlt  in  these  cases. 

The  nrino  should  be  examined,  and  it  will  somelime»  be  fonnil 
that  the  lithates  abound,  or  that  the  peculiar  perversion  of  digestion 
and  assimilntiou  which  results  in  the  production  of  oxalate  of  lime  in 
the  blood  and  tissues,  with  ite  appeamncs  in  the  urine,  is  preeeuU 

These  various  conditions  and  their  particular  treatment  need  not 
here  be  detailed  ;  they  will  be  described  in  other  connections.  Whtt 
is  called  an  alterative  and  a  laxative  course  will  often  be  reqniml. 
Small  doses  of  mercnry,  as  the  j',,  to  the  j'^  of  a  grain  of  tho  bichlo- 
ride, nnco  or  twice  a  day  for  some  days,  or  for  two  weeks,  or  posaibly 
more,  with  mild  doses  of  some  saline  lasativc  occasionally,  will  often 
be  found  very  useful.  This  should  often  be  foiloved  by  an  altentivAt 
course  of  iodide  of  potaasinm,  or  the  iodide  might  bo  given  vitlioat 
the  preceding  mercurial.  Fowler's  solution,  in  ordinary  doaes, 
another  article  which  is  sometimee  thought  to  be  useful.  In  to: 
cases  tonics  are  required,  but  more  frequently  alteratives  and  elinii- 
natives  are  needed.  If  oxalnria  he  found  to  exist,  the  nitTo-Iiydn>> 
chloric  acid  will  bo  found  useful ;  and,  in  short,  the  general  treatment 
must  be  governed  by  the  general  condition  of  the  system  and  lb* 
particular  symptoms  observed.  The  internal  use  of  the  fluid  uxtracti 
of  hamamelis,  or  witch-hasel,  sometimes  appears  to  produce  a  docidcd 
and  somewhat  specific  action  upon  thisconditinnaf  the  throaL  I  have 
given  it  in  connection  with  ioilide  of  potassium,  and  also  alono.  irith 
apparent  decided  effects.  It  is  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  this  end 
other  Affections  by  some  whose  opinions,  based  upon  experience,  art 
entitled  to  respect.  It  is  worthy  of  more  extensive  trial  in  obixmid 
pharyngeal  inflammations. 

The  local  application  most  frequently  used,  and  which  is  often  very 
uai'ful,  is  the  nitnite  of  silver.  After  clearing  uwuy  the  maoiu  l^^ 
syringing  or  mopping  out  the  throat,  a  solution  of  the  pure  nitrate, 
of  the  sfrenglh  of  from  forty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  or  oven  up  to  a  saturated  solntion,  may  be  applied  with  k 
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gmally  soft  sponge,  or  a  camel's-hair  brnsh,  and  repeated  once  in  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  according  to  the  effect.  Although  this  is  some- 
times useful,  there  are  times  when  it  is  of  no  benefit,  and  it  may 
increase  the  irritation.  It  will  sometimes  relieve  the  symptoms  for  a 
time,  and  then  cease  to  have  any  beneficial  efiFect.  In  other  cases  it 
may  for  a  time  aggravate  the  symptoms,  but  by  perseverance  in  its 
use  good  effects  will  at  length  be  realized.  In  obstinate  cases  the 
follicles  may  be  split,  and  a  stick  of  the  caustic  applied  to  the  incision. 
If  the  silver  fails  after  a  fair  trial,  the  chloride  of  zinc,  or  the  iodide 
of  zincy  or  iodine,  in  different  preparations  and  of  different  strengths, 
may  be  applied.  Atomized  fiuids,  alterative  and  astringent,  weaker 
or  stronger,  and  more  or  less  frequently,  may  be  used.  Whatever  the 
application,  the  mucus,  sometimes  thick  and  adherent,  which  so  often 
covers  the  surface,  must  be  removed  before  the  application  will  pro- 
duce its  full  effect.  Sometimes  an  application  of  glycerine  and  tan- 
nin, made  with  a  brush — from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  tan- 
nin to  an  ounce  of  glycerine — will  do  excellent  service.  The  chlorate 
of  potash,  locally  applied  in  strong  solution,  or  in  the  form  of  loz- 
enges, and  the  chlorate  taken  internally  will  often  procure  relief. 
A  little  glycerine  taken  frequently  upon  the  tongue  will  not  only 
relieve  the  sense  of  dryness  and  irritation,  but  may  modify  more  per- 
manently the  inflamed  surface. 

The  nasal  douche,  with  warm  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  salt, 
will  clear  away  any  obstruction  in  the  posterior  nares;  but  free  cold 
injections  into  the  throat  sometimes  induce  inflammations  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  local  treatment  should  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
as  in  a  case  of  chronic  conjunctivitis,  and  no  positive  course  can  be 
laid  down  beforehand  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  practitioner 
must  be  governed  by  the  effects  produced  and  by  his  experienced 
judgment. 

Lately  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  actual  cautery,  by  means 
of  the  galvano-cantery,  be  applied  in  obstinate  cases  that  resist  other 
measures ;  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  used  to  test  its  com- 
parative efficacy  or  its  applicability. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromide  of  sodium  are  supposed  to 
operate  somewhat  particularly  upon  the  throat,  diminishing  its  sensi- 
bility and  allaying  irritation.  Various  anodynes,  such  as  conium 
maculatum,  hyoscyamus,  lactucarium,  and  preparations  of  opium, 
procure  relief  to  the  symptoms ;  but  care  must  bo  taken,  in  chronic 
cases  of  this  kind,  that  habits  of  narcotism  be  not  established.  Vari- 
ous lozenges  containing  cubebs,  with  conium,  and  small  doses  of  ipecac, 
made  up  with  extract  of  liquorice,  often  produce  a  soothing  effect,  at 
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leart  temporarily,  and  mar  aid  in  the  enre.  Time,  patience,  vaA  jm- 
severance,  with  the  strictest  obeerraDce  of  bTgienic  raXcA,  the  avoid- 
aoce  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  all  other  injurious  inflaenco,  will  k 

,  neceeaaiy  to  the  beet  sncce&s.     As  a  last  resort,  a  change  of  dimiUi 

\  nay  be  tried. 

CHEESY    DtPOaiTS   IS   THE   FOLLICLES   OP  TEE  TOSSII& 

Another  variety  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  a  com- 
plicating symptom  of  thia  disease,  requires  to  he  noticed.  The  fol- 
licles of  the  toiiaib  have  formed  within  them  little  maasea  of  ui 
nnctuous,  light-colored,  cheeey-lookiug  giibetauce,  vhich  project  from 
the  Hurface,  are  easily  removed  by  a  ajiatnia  or  a  probe,  and,  when 
pressed  npon,  arc  readily  cmshcd,  emitting  a  fetid  odor.  This  form 
of  the  affection  may  occur  in  men  or  women,  and  has  been  eeen  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  but  more  frequently,  in  my  eiperience,  in  yonng  adalU 
As  these  little  concretions  are  not  unfreqnently  thrown  oat  by  cough- 
ing, they  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  tuberculouB  matter,  and  mtt 
excite  much  alarm. 

They  are  not  of  serious  import,  and  these  cases  require  treatment 
similar  to  those  where  this  condition  does  not  exiet.  The  applioalion 
of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  tonsils  will  generallji 
check  the  production  of  this  cheoer  matter. 

These  simpler  diseases  oi  the  throat  should  be  earefnllj  distin" 
guished  from  syphilitic  affections  of  these  parts.  There  is  far  !«• 
tendency  to  ulceration  in  those  which  have  been  described  than  intb« 
Bjrphilitic,  and  the  further  characteristics  of  the  latter  are  rednce 
more  in  patches,  the  color  more  livid,  hut  with  whitish  patches  from 
tliickening  of  the  epithelium  ;  and  the  principal  lesion  ia  seated  npoQ 
the  soft  palate. 

Extending  and  eroding  nlcers  of  this  part  cause  suspicions  of 
syphilis  ;  and  other  lesions  of  a  specific  character,  together  with  th« 
history  of  the  case,  will  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

The  inflammiition  in  chronic  pharyngitis  may  extend  to  tb* 
larynx,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so ;  but  when  this  is  the  case, 
special  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  the  voice  are  necessary.  A  sore 
throat  may  occur  in  consumptive  persons,  und  the  tarvnx  in  them 
is  frequently  affected  by  tuberculous  depoeite  and  ulcerative  proconet, 
hut  ordinary  pharyngitis  is  not  indicative  of  aconsumptivo  tendency. 
The  (trognosis,  therefore,  though  not  favorable  as  to  a  speedy  cure,  is 
not  unfavorable  as  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a  slow  ulcerative  process  occurs  in  thfl 
throat,  independent  of  any  syphilitic  influence.    It  ie  recognized  bj 
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excluding  the  history  and  all  other  eridence  of  the  syphilitic  taint. 
It  occurs  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  system,  and  requires  to  be 
treated  as  other  similar  ulcerations,  by  tonics,  alterative  applications, 
etc. 


ACUTE  PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMMATIONS  OP  THE 

THROAT. 

These  arc  inflammations  of  a  parenchymatous  character,  haying 
their  chief  seat  in  the  tissues  deeper  than  the  mucous  membrane. 
They  are  not  unfrequcnt.  There  are  Tarieties  as  to  the  character  and 
particular  seat  of  the  inflammation  ;  but  they  are  all  marked  by  pain, 
more  or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing,  perceptible  swelling,  and  febrile 
movement.  There  is  change  of  voice,  often  cough,  and  more  or  less 
deafness,  and  sometimes  dyspnoea ;  and  a  proper  examination  will 
show  not  only  the  general  character,  but  the  particular  location  of 
the  disease. 

BETBO-PnABYXGEAL  ABSCESS.  — POST-PHABYNGEAL  PHLEGMON. 

This  is  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  resulting  in  suppuration, 
having  its  seat  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  in  front  of  the  cervical  vertebraB.  It  may  occur  as  a 
primary  inflammation  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  beneath  the  mem- 
brane, especially  in  children ;  or  from  extension  of  inflammation 
from  the  tonsils,  or  from  the  deep  cervical  or  the  bronchial  lymphatic 
glands ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  primary  disease  in  the  bodies  of  the 
cervical  vertebraB. 

The  acute  primary  cases  are  marked  by  pain,  tumefaction,  and 
febrile  movement,  and  the  attack  may  be  abrupt,  and  the  progress  to 
suppuration  rapid.  In  the  secondary  cases  the  progress  will  be  slower, 
but  varied  in  tliis  respect  by  the  character  of  the  primary  disease. 
There  will  be  diflSculty  of  swallowing,  and  often  of  breathing,  and 
thickness  of  the  voice  ;  and  particularly  when  from  caries  of  the  ver- 
tebrae there  will  be  pain  on  moving  the  head,  which  becomes  more  or 
less  fixed  in  its  position,  the  neck  often  much  swollen  externally ;  and 
in  all  the  cases,  on  examination  with  the  finger,  carried  gently  over 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  a  hard,  brawny  tumor  will  be  felt  in  the  early 
stage,  but  a  soft,  fluctuating  one  as  free  suppuration  occurs. 

The  usual  changes  in  the  character  of  the  symptoms  take  place  as 
suppuration  is  established  ;  and,  left  to  itself,  the  abscess  may  be  dis- 
charged into  the  lower  phar}'nx,  or  the  pus  may  extend  downward 
into  the  posterior  mediastinum  and  may  be  discharged  into  the  pleural 
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oddematons  part  and  letting  oat  tho  seram  will  bo  important.  An 
angular  bistoary,  gaided  by  the  finger,  may  BufBice^  but  the  laryn- 
goscope will  aid  in  this  somewhat  difficult  operation. 

Laryngotomy,  or  tracheotomy,  as  in  other  obstructions  to  respira- 
tion in  the  throat,  must  be  held  in  reserve  as  a  last  resort.  In  glandu- 
lar and  carious  complications,  or  where  an  ulcerative  process  follows, 
treatment  adapted  to  these  conditions  will  be  required. 

T0N8ILITI8. — AMYGDALITIS. — QUINSY. 

This  is  a  phlegmonous  or  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils,  extending  more  or  less  to  tho  neighboring  parts,  and  some- 
times involving  tho  salivary  glands.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
this  inflammation  to  suppuration,  but  it  may  spontaneously  terminate 
in  resolution,  and  resolution  may  very  often  be  induced  by  treatment. 
The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  glottis,  pharynx,  and  larynx, 
inducing  oedema  of  the  glottis  and  seriously  obstructing  respiration. 
This,  however,  is  not  frequent ;  and  the  only  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  usually  from  the  great  swelling  of  the  tonsils  which  sometimes 
occurs. 

The  symptoms  of  tonsilitis  are  usually  marked,  and  tho  course  of 
the  disease  rapid. 

The  access  is  generally  abrupt.  There  is  a  chill  and  active  fever ; 
the  pulse  is  bounding,  and  the  temperature  goes  up  to  lOS"",  104°,  or 
even  105°.  There  is  pain,  marked  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  a 
thick  voice.  A  proper  external  examination  will  detect  tumefactions 
deep  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  and  by  looking  into  the  throat  the 
whole  fauces  and  pharynx  will  be  found  hypcrsemic,  the  uvula  will  be 
swollen  and  resting  often  upon  a  tonsil,  and  the  tonsils  themselves 
will  often  appear  like  two  balls  of  flesh,  approaching  and  sometimes 
meeting  each  other,  and  filling  up  the  throat. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  more  gradual  in  its  access,  and  the  swell- 
ing may  not  be  as  great. 

Fro^osis. — The  prognosis  is  very  favorable,  unless  there  is 
serious  interference  with  respiration  by  the  extreme  swelling,  or  by 
the  infiammation  extending  to  the  air-passages. 

It  may  terminate  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  possibly  gangrene. 

When  in  resolution,  tho  termination  may  be  in  a  very  few  days ; 
but  when  suppuration  takes  place,  the  case  is  more  protracted.  A 
gangrenous  termination  is  very  rare,  and  its  course  uncertain.  The 
disease  may  linger  and  become  subacute  ;  and  where  repeated  attacks 
occur,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  tonsils  may  become  hyper- 
trophied,  producing  the  usual  result  of  such  enlargements. 
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Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  distinguiahwl  from  poet-phiiryngwi! 
abscess,  from  diphtheria,  from  aoarlatina  anginout,  trom  €r)'«ipelss 
of  the  throat,  from  ucatc  oatarrbal  infliimmation  or  pharyngitis,  from 
parotitis,  and  laryngitis.  A  comparison  with  diphtheria  has  been 
made  (sec  page  31C).  The  difference  between  thiB  and  the  other  ftflec- 
tiona  named  will  bo  Bufiiciently  ob\"ioua  without  being  jiarlicularly 
pointed  out. 

Treatment. —The  treatment  of  tonsilitiB  is  important,  as,  when 
early  undertaken,  the  disease  is  much  under  the  control  of  remedies. 
Without  giving  an  account  of  the  nurnerons  methods  which  have  been 
recommended,  I  will  do  little  more  than  descriho  a  course  of  treat- 
ment the  main  features  of  which  were  long  ago  received  from  Prof.  J. 
Dotamater,  and  the  efficacy  of  which  has  bcijn  proven  hy  all  my  sob- 
sequent  experience. 

On  Feeing  a  patient,  especially  early  in  the  attack,  an  opiatt,  ns  i 
free  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  should  at  once  bo  given.  A  decoction  of 
hops  is  to  be  made,  and  after  tlie  strength  has  been  largely  extracted 
by  the  hot  water,  vinegar  is  to  lie  added  in  an  amount  approaching 
that  of  the  hop  decoction,  and  the  whole  heated  together.  While  this 
preparation  is  going  on.  a  brick  may  be  broken  into  fragmenta  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  put  into  the  fire.  The  hops,  rinegjir,  and 
water  should  then  be  put  all  together  into  a  pan,  taken  info  the  lap, 
and  the  head  and  pan  covered  with  a  blanket.  Pieces  of  the  hot 
brick,  from  time  to  time,  should  be  dropped  into  the  pan,  and  the 
Tolumo  of  steam  produced  should  be  allowed  to  envelop  the  ihroftt 
and  face,  and  should  bo  inhatoc]  aa  warm  and  as  freely  as  can  h» 
home,  air  being  admitted  more  freely,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  bo 
necessary.  This  steaming  process  may  be  kept  up  for  from  twenty  to 
forty  minutes.  Tbe  hops,  wiih  perhaps  an  addition  of  some  meal  to 
make  a  more  consistent  poultice,  and  a  little  mustard,  to  produce  a 
moderate  amount  of  counter-irritation,  uro  to  be  applied  in  a  raiisHn 
bag  to  the  throat,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  rest  (jnietly  in  bed,  well 
covered.  The  Dover's  powder,  the  steaming,  and  the  poultice,  may 
bo  repeated  in  a  few  hours,  as  may  lie  deemed  necessary.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Delamater,  fully  confirmed  by  my  own 
esperienco,  this  treatment,  when  applied  early,  will  check  the  inflltm- 
mation  very  markedly,  and  almost  in\*nnably  prevent  rappnratioa. 
The  next  day,  or  a  little  later,  a  saline  cathartic  should  be  given,  and 
if  the  treatment  is  commenced  early,  a  cure  will  very  soon  be  eflrcted. 
If  the  inflammation  has  gone  so  far  that  suppuration  cannot  b^  pro- 
Tent<»d,  the  symptoms  will  still  be  greaily  relieved,  and  the  ffprend  and 
extent  of  the  inflammation  diminished. 

In  advanced  or  more  severe  and  obstinate  ciues,  acariflcatioa  of 
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the  tonsils— quite  decided  incisions  into  them — will  generally  pro- 
cure marked  additional  relief.  When  suppuration  oceurs,  which  may 
usually  be  distinguished  by  the  softened  feel  of  the  tumor^  the  abscess 
should  be  opened  ;  and  in  all  uses  of  a  cutting  instrument  about  the 
parts^  the  blade  should  be  guarded  by  being  wound  to  within  half  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  point,  and  the  back  of  the  knife  should  be  kept 
toward  the  vessels,  and  the  cutting  toward  the  mesial  line  of  the  body. 
Besides,  the  head  and  hands,  especially  of  a  child,  should  be  firmly 
held,  to  prevent  accidents  from  struggling.  Later,  astringent  gargles 
may  be  used;  but  earlier,  the  steaming  process  is  much  more  efficient. 
Other  particular  processes  of  steaming  may  answer  the  indication,  but 
I  have  found  none  quite  as  efficient  as  the  one  described. 

If,  instead  of  the  simple  Dover's  powder  or  other  form  of  opiate, 
five  or  six  grains  of  quinine  for  an  adult  be  added,  and  repeated  a  few 
times,  the  resolution  will  be  still  more  certainly  effected.  The  opiate, 
with  the  steaming,  etc.,  is  so  generally  successful  that  the  addition  of 
the  quinine  is  not  often  required.  Where,  however,  the  steaming 
cannot  be  properly  carried  out,  the  quinine,  in  the  doses  indicated, 
often  combined  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  carried  to  the  extent  of 
from  a  scruple  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  grains,  will  very  seldom  fail  to 
produce  resolution. 

It  may  be  well  simply  to  add  that  gum  guaiacum  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  or  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  tinct- 
ure, given  once  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  is  said  to  be  very  efficient 
in  producing  resolution.  Some  persons  are  particularly  liable  to  the 
recurrence  of  tonsilitis  with  rapid  suppuration;  but  even  in  these  cases, 
where  the  treatment  recommended  is  promptly  applied,  suppuration 
may  generally  be  prevented. 

A  form  of  sore  throat  has  been  described,  of  which  I  have  seen 
not  a  few  instances,  under  the  name  of  Spreading  Quinsy  or  Epidemic 
Qiiinsy, 

It  is  marked  by  lassitude,  pain  in  the  limbs  and  back,  slight  chills, 
disordered  stomach,  decided  fever  (temperature  from  101°  to  104°), 
pricking  sensations  in  the  throat,  hawking,  etc.  Tlie  tonsils  are 
enlarged  and  inflamed,  the  redness  extending  over  the  pharynx, 
fauces,  and  uvula.  Yellowish  opaque  spots  are  sometimes  seen  in 
large  patches  after  the  disease  has  continued  some  little  time,  but 
they  are  easily  detached. 

There  is  tenderness  under  the  jaw,  and  pain  in  swallowing,  and  the 
salivary  glands  are  generally  somewhat  swollen.  The  tonsils  are  not 
as  much  enlarged  as  in  ordinary  quinsy,  and  not  as  much  inclined  to 
suppuration. 

The  general  symptoms  are  quite  severe ;  there  is  more  depression 
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tliun  in  common  quinsy,  somotitnce  delirinm  in  the  e^'cning ;  dw 
urine  ia  febrile  but  not  albumiuous  ;  tliere  \a  much  weaknefis  (luriog 
the  fever,  and  it  often  continuea  afterward  ;  and  when  ihe  disease  ia 
left  to  its  coarse  the  octire  symjitomB  la^t  abont  a  week. 

It  ia  a  Filth  Diseane,  and  ih  apt  to  occur  on  exposure  to  sower  gaa 
or  other  decomposing  subaluncea.  It  has  often  htTn  observed  in 
workers  in  the  dissecting-room  when  material  ix  not  well  prcecneiL 
On  one  occasion  under  my  observation  a  family  of  several  persons; 
olherwisc  weil  cared  for,  were  all  taken  ill  a  day  or  two  after  the 
cleaning  out  of  a  common  privy  which  was  situated  in  an  nut-build- 
ing, but  under  a  continuous  roof  wit.h  the  dwelling.  During  the 
cleaning  a  terrible  stench  pervaded  the  whole  house  for  several  honni. 
The  diseitse  in  all  tht'so  ca«es  viae  cbamcteristJcally  such  as  ■li>«:nbi>il. 

Treatment. — The  l^st  treatment  consists  in  the  administration 
of  a  Mithartic,  followed  by  a  diaphorotic,  but  particularly  by  ijuinnic 
in  doses  sufHoient  to  produce  its  antidotal  and  antipyretic  ettt^stg. 
Five  or  six  gniius  should  be  given  at  a  dose,  and  rcjieated  ecvcnl 
Limes  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  in  combination  with  ten  or  twclw 
grains  of  ch1orHt«  of  potash;  aod  when  there  is  much  pain  and  reet- 
lessnoBs,  an  occasional  auodj'ne  should  be  added  ;  and  the  Bteamiue 
process  for  soothing  the  local  affectiou  should  be  used.  Recoverr 
takes  place  in  a  mncU  shorter  time  when  these  tueanii  arc  promptly 
resorted  t-o. 

Cliroiiia  Enlnrgement  of  the  tonsils,  as  removal  is  offjn  ri'quired, 
is  generally  considered  surgical,  and  need  not  here  1)0  dLiscribcd.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  these  enlargements,  iodine  in  the  form  of  tiucton 
locally  applied,  and  eome  preparation  of  it  taken  internally,  will 
sometimes  cause  absorption  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to 
extirpation. 

An  acute  disease  formerly  described  as  Malignant  Sore  Throalt 
or  as  Phagedenic  or  Utcerated  iSore  Throat,  in  many  of  the  oases 
perhaps  identical  with  diphtheria,  though  in  others  appiirently  differ- 
ent from  it,  has  been  recognized.  It  resembles  the  sore  throat  of 
scarlatina,  is  a  low  typhoid  form  of  disease,  and  is  probably  connected 
with  a  blood  poison.  Its  course  baa  varied,  and  it  haa  not  been 
well  defined.  There  ia,  however,  a  depressing  influence  and  a  gangro- 
nous  tendency. 

Treatment. —The  trealmenl  should  consist  in  giving  a  good  diet  . 
— beef-tea,  preparations  of  egga  and  milk—and  in  the  adminiatiation 
of  qninine  and  chlorate  of  potash,  tincture  of  iron,  stimulants,  ote.   . 
Steaming  and  antiseptic  gargles,  as  in  diphtheria,  will  also  bo  appli- 
cable.    Salicylic  acid  with  earb.  of  ammonia  and  soda  may  bo  tritd 
intemsllv. 
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DISEASES   OP   THE   CESOPHAGUS. 

There  are  several  morbid  conditions  of  the  oesophagus  met  with 
occasionally,  some  of  which,  requiring  manipulations,  are  generally 
treated  of  in  works  of  surgery,  and  more  properly  belong  to  them. 
Some,  however,  occur  in  connection  with  medical  cases,  and  require 
a  brief  notice  here. 

(E80PHAGITI3. 

Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  comparatively  rare,  and  when 
existing  is  sometimes  unrecognized.  It  may  be  either  primary,  or  sec- 
ondary to  some  other  affection.  When  primary,  it  is  usually  due  to 
some  obvious  external  cause,  such  as  the  swallowing  of  irritating  mate- 
rials, caustics,  too  hot  or  too  cold  substances,  angular  bodies,  etc. 
The  secondary  variety  may  result  from  the  extension  of  inflammation 
from  the  parts  above ;  or  it  may  be  an  element  or  expression  of  an 
infectious  disease,  as  small-pox,  scarlatina,  typhoid  or  typhus  fever, 
and  pysemia. 

A  primary  inflammation  in  this  part  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  same  kind  of  inflammation  in  other  mucous  surfaces.  If  it 
continues  long,  hyperplasia  of  the  submucous  tissue  and  contraction 
of  the  tube  is  likely  to  occur  ;  and  if  limited  to  the  cardiac  portion 
this  stenosis  may  cause  dilatation  above.  Suppuration  may  take 
place  in  the  tissue,  and  abscesses  form,  or  ulcerations  may  result,, 
especially  from  the  action  of  caustics  or  the  mechanical  irritation  of 
foreign  bodies. 

Tartarized  antimony  may  cause  a  pustular  or  pseudo-membranous 
form  of  inflammation,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  tube ;  or  caus- 
tics may  destroy  tissue  which  will  result  in  rupture  if  sufficiently 
deep,  or  in  stricture  from  the  contracting  cicatrix. 

When  there  is  extension  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal  inflammation,  it 
partakes  of  the  character  of  that  from  which  it  originates,  and  may 
be  erythematous,  aphthous,  or  parasitic.  A^  inflammation  may  appear 
here  toward  the  end  of  grave  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  pyaemia, 
cholera,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  suppuration  of  the  urinary  organs 
and  the  joints.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  is  of  a  catarrhal  or 
diphtheritic  character ;  though  when  consequent  to  small-pox,  it  is 
distinctly  pustular,  but  coincident  with  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
brane. 

Any  of  the  forms  of  inflammation  may  be  unrecognized  during 
their  continuance — the  catarrhal,  because  the  symptoms  are  not  pro- 
nounced ;  those  from  the  extension  of  the  disease  from  above,  because 
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the  symptoms  may  be  attributed  to  the  original  afiPeetion ;  and  those 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  grave  diseases^  because  the  dysphagia, 
which  is  the  chief  symptom  of  all  lesions  of  the  oesophagus^  may  be 
attributed  to  the  prostration  produced  by  the  primary  disease. 

But  in  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  when  not  obscured  by 
other  conditions,  there  is  pain  in  the  course  of  the  tube,  about  the 
fork  of  the  sternum,  between  the  shoulders,  or  in  the  superior  part  of 
the  epigastrium.  This  pain  is  not  usually  continuous,  but  is  most 
during  the  act  of  deglutition  and  for  some  time  afterward.  The 
bolus  may  be  prevented  from  passing  down  by  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  tube,  and  may  return  by  regurgitation,  or,  more  rarely,  by  an 
act  of  vomiting.  When  thus  rejected  it  is  usually  covered  with  mu- 
cus, which  may  bo  tinted  with  blood.  When  the  bloody  character  of 
the  regurgitated  or  vomited  matter  is  constant,  it  indicates  ulceration, 
and  in  the  membranous  variety  fragments  of  false  membrane  may  be 
discovered. 

Pressure  deep  down  in  the  cervical  region  may  detect  tendemeas 
there,  and  serous  infiltration  outside  of  the  oesophagus,  in  this 
region,  may  possibly  press  upon  the  trachea  and  cause  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

As  in  other  inflammations  fever  will  be  present. 

The  introduction  of  a  sound  will  give  pain,  but  will  show  absence 
of  organic  constriction,  and  on  its  withdrawal,  covered  with  mucus, 
deglutition  for  the  time  will  be  improved.  These  symptoms  and 
signs,  when  observed,  will  lead  to  a  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general  prin- 
ciples. When  stomatitis  or  pharyngitis  is  also  present,  the  treatment 
applicable  to  those  conditions  will  suffice  for  this. 

In  severe  cases  accompanied  with  much  febrile  reaction  leeching' 
and  cupping  are  advised.  Ice  may  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  small 
quantities  of  ice-water  frequently  swallowed,  or  iced  slippery-elm 
water,  or  other  mucilaginous  drinks.  Revulsives,  sinapisms,  blisters, 
or  pustulations  externally  over  the  inflamed  part,  may  be  applied ; 
laxatives  should  be  given,  and  local  sedatives  and  anodynes  will  give 
relief.  Should  much  hemorrhage  occur,  ice  must  be  insisted  upon, 
and  astringents  may  be  required  ;  but  a  moderate  bleeding  from  the 
part  need  not  be  interfered  with,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  be  followed 
by  relief.  When  the  acute  stage  is  past,  Jaccoud  recommends  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  promote  absorption  and  prevent  con- 
striction. 

STRICTURE   OF  THE   (ESOPHAGUS. — STENOSIS   OP  THE   (ESOPHAGUS. 

Constriction  of  the  oesophagus,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of 
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food  into  the  stomach,  may  he  either  orgaDic,  from  structural  change, 
or  functional,  from  spasmodic  contraction.  In  addition  to  these  con- 
ditions the  passage  may  be  obstructed  by  foreign  substances  within  it, 
or  by  pressure  upon  it  from  without  by  tumors  or  by  other  means. 

Structural  alterations  in  the  walls  of  tho  oesophagus,  constituting 
organic  strictures,  may  include  hypertrophy  and  a  limited  induration, 
thickening  and  contraction  of  cicatricial  tissue  from  preyious  loss  of 
the  normal  structure  by  ulceration  or  the  action  of  caustics,  and 
tumors  or  neoplastic  growths  in  tho  walls  of  the  canal. 

A  limited  hypertrophy  and  induration  may  be  caused  by  inflam- 
mations, such  as  have  been  described  ;  and  these  inflammations  by  the 
causes  then  mentioned.  Syphilitic  deposits  and  changes  may  be  a 
cause  of  such  stricture. 

Constriction  from  neoplasms,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  from 
cancerous  growths ;  and  these  may  bo  scirrhous,  encephaloid,  or  epi- 
thelial. Cancer  here  is  very  generally  primary,  and  is  situated  near 
one  or  the  other  extremity  of  the  tube,  seldom  in  the  middle.  Other 
tumors,  such  as  tuberculous  productions  or  fibroid  growths,  ordina- 
rily pediculated,  may  occur,  but  they  are  rare. 

External  pressure  upon  the  tube  may  be  from  cancer  in  tho  medi- 
astinum, morbid  growths  in  the  bronchial  glands,  aneurisms  of  tho 
aorta,  subclavian,  or  carotid  arteries,  or  anomalous  positions  of  the 
subclavian  artery.  Constrictions  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  those 
parts  of  the  tube  which  are  normally  narrowest,  viz.,  either  in  the 
cardiac  region  or  at  the  junction  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae. 
There  is  usually  a  single  stricture,  but  there  may  be  more  ;  and  the 
degree  varies  from  slight  diminution  of  the  calibre  to  complete  oblit- 
eration of  the  passage.  When  the  stenosis  is  so  great  as  to  materially 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  ingesta  and  cause  their  accumulation,  dila- 
tation (sometimes  to  a  groat  extent)  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  part 
above.  This  may  be  general  and  symmetrical,  or  unilateral,  or  ir- 
regular, according  to  the  condition  of  the  tube ;  and  the  part  below 
the  stricture  may  become  atrophied  or  otherwise  changed. 

Sjrmptoxns. — The  symptoms  do  not  always  correspond  in  severity 
with  the  gravity  of  the  case.  Dysphagia  is  of  course  the  chief  symp- 
tom. At  first  it  may  be  manifested  only  at  the  commencement  or 
close  of  a  meal,  and  the  patient  has  to  use  fluids  in  order  to  swallow 
with  more  ease. 

The  dysphagia  gradually  increases ;  only  fluid  or  semi-fluid  arti- 
cles can  be  swallowed,  and  at  length  the  food  is  regurgitated.  Gen- 
erally there  is  little  or  no  pain  until  the  food  reaches  the  obstacle ; 
then  there  is  pain  along  the  side  and  back,  and  behind  the  sternum — 
the  pain  not  being  always  felt  at  tho  seat  of  the  stricture. 
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A  peculiar  sound  is  sometimes  heard  by  auscultation  as  the  fluid 
passes  through  the  narrow  opening,  and  the  precise  location  of  the 
stricture  can  thus  be  ascertained*  When  the  obstruction  is  high  up, 
regurgitation  will  occur  almost  immediately  after  the  food  is  taken. 
If  low  down,  and  especially  after  there  is  time  for  dilatation  of  the 
oosophagus  above  the  stricture,  food  in  considerable  quantities  may 
remain  for  a  much  longer  time  ;  but,  while  remaining,  a  painful  sense 
of  constriction  will  be  felt  in  the  chest  In  cancerous  constriction 
mucus  and  other  secretions  are  apt  to  accumulate,  and  be  rejected 
only  by  great  effort ;  and  the  cancerous  cachexia  is  developed.  The 
.  stricture  in  these  cases,  though  there  is  danger  in  the  manipulation, 
may  sometimes  be  temporarily  diminished  by  the  introduction  of 
dilating  instruments ;  but  the  disease  is  progressive,  and  the  patient 
dies  from  the  combined  effect  of  the  cancerous  dyscrasia  and  inanition. 

Strictures  from  inflammation  or  cicatricial  contractions  may  often 
be  cured. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  an  organic  obstruction  is  made  by 
the  dysphagia  slowly  coming  on  and  persisting  ;  and  percussion  and 
auscultation  of  the  chest  may  reveal  an  obstacle,  such  as  a  tumor,  out- 
side of  the  oesophagus  ;  but  the  introduction  of  an  exploring  instm- 
ment  will  give  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  existence,  location,  and 
extent  of  the  stricture.  The  tube  of  the  stomach-pump,  or  in  case 
of  extreme  contraction,  an  elastic  catheter  will  serve  the  purpose : 
but  for  the  object  merely  of  exploration,  smooth  round  balls,  securely 
attached  to  smooth,  slender,  and  elastic  pieces  of  whalebone  of  the 
proper  length  serve  the  purpose  best.  Ivory  bails  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  or  common  **  marbles"  prepared  by  drilling  holes 
through  the  centre  and  securely  fastening  the  whalebone  through 
them,  w^ill  answer  the  purpose  perfectly.  When  balls  of  different 
sizes  are  introduced,  they  show  not  only  the  position  and  calibre  of 
the  stricture,  but  its  longitudinal  extent.  After  passing  a  stricture 
they  are  free  to  pass  on,  as  the  small  size  of  the  whalebone  will  pre- 
vent its  being  grasped  so  as  to  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  exploring 
instrument. 

The  withdrawal,  as  well  a^  the  introduction  of  the  instrumenti 
affords  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  stricture. 

The  history  and  appearance  will  afford  indications  of  the  nature 
of  the  obstructing  cause. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  stricture  from  cancer  can  only 
be  palliative,  and  the  introduction  of  exploring  or  dilating  instra* 
ments  is  not  without  danger. 

When  cancerous  softening  and  ulceration  are  present,  a  false  pas* 
sage  is  liable  to  be  made  and  followed  more  speedily  by  a  fatal  result 
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Still,  relief  is  often  obtained  by  the  occasional  carefnl  introduction  of 
the  tube  of  the  stomach-pump^  or  some  other  suitable  dilating  pro- 
bang.  In  one  case  in  my  own  experience  life  was  prolonged  for 
many  weeks,  eren  in  an  ulcerated  cancerous  tumor,  high  up  in  the 
OBBophagns,  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  good-sized  probang, 
the  use  of  which  was  alone  able  to  preserve  the  power  of  swallowing. 
The  danger  was  appreciated,  but  the  power  of  swallowing  was  lost, 
and  there  were  no  other  means  for  its  restoration  and  for  keeping  the 
passage  open :  therefore  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  the  wishes  of 
tho  patient  justified  the  procedure. 

Obstructions  produced  by  pressure  from  without  the  oesophagus 
may  often  be  relieved  by  similar  means.  Gases,  however,  have  occurred 
where  an  aneurism  has  been  penetrated  and  a  fatal  hemorrhage  has 
immediately  followed.  Where  an  aneurism  is  the  cause  of  the 
obstruction,  the  probang  is  particularly  dangerous. 

In  cases  of  stricture  from  inflammatory  thickening,  or  the  con- 
traction of  cicatricial  texture,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  may 
have  an  influence  in  causing  absorption  of  exudates,  and  possibly  in 
softening  recent  cicatrices ;  but  the  chief  reliance  is  upon  dilating 
probangs,  repeatedly  and  perseveringly  used.  In  introducing  an  in- 
strument,  unless  it  be  particularly  flexible,  into  tho  oesophagus,  the 
head  must  bo  thrown  backward  so  as  to  make  the  passage  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach  as  straight  a  line  as  possible  ;  and  in  case  the 
stricture  is  narrow,  a  cone-shaped  probang — perhaps  at  first  an 
elastic  male  urethral  bougie,  and  later  larger  instruments — tho  tube 
of  the  stomach-pump,  or  double  conical  or  spindle-shaped  solid 
probangs  attached  to  whalebone  handles,  should  be  carried  through 
the  stricture.  This  operation  should  bo  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
larger  instruments  being  used  each  timo  as  may  bo  required,  thus 
producing  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  strictui*c,  and  often  restoring 
the  function  of  tho  oesophagus.  Very  satisfactory  results  not  un- 
frequently  follow. 

A  long  course  of  manipulations  is  sometimes  necessary ;  and  after 
apparently  complete  dilatation,  the  stricture  may  return,  requiring  a 
repetition  of  the  operations.  As  in  cases  of  stricture  of  tho  urethra, 
an  occasional  introduction  of  an  instrument  may  bo  required  to  koep 
the  passage  free.  In  cases  where  little  or  no  food  has  been  received 
into  tho  stomach  for  some  time,  and  where  swallowing,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  introduction  of  an  instrument,  is  still  difficult,  an  elastic 
catheter  or  tho  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  must  be  used,  and  milk, 
broths,  or  other  liquid  food  injected.  This  mode  of  feeding  may  bo 
repeated  until  deglutition  is  established.  In  one  case  of  tbia  kind^ 
which  occurred  in  my  experience,  the  patient  arrived  from  p 
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distiance  at  the  very  point  of  starvntion  from  a  cicatricial  stricttiro 
involving  tho  very  lowest  part  of  tlio  oiaophagus  and  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  Btomach  ;  and  milk  waa  injected  through  the  open  extremity 
of  a  rectal  tube  pressed  down  upon  the  stricture  and  the  fluid  foroi'd 
into  the  stomach,  even  before  a  catheter  could  be  passed  through  tho 
mjnato  opening.  At  tho  next  attempt  a  acnall  catheter  was  passed 
through  tho  stricture,  and  liquid  waa  injected  through  it.  The 
patient,  a  lady,  waa  fed  in  this  way  for  days,  until  apindle-ebaped  pro- 
bangs,  at  first  of  vory  small  flize,  but  gradually  larger,  attached  to 
whalebone  handle::,  accompliahod  tho  dilatation  ho  that  she  at  length 
was  able  to  swallow  ordinary  food.  She  was  sent  home  supplied  with 
dilating  instruments,  whioh  her  physician  occasionally  introduoed 
for  8ome  months  afterward. 

SPASMODIC  BTBICTDRES  OF  THE    (ESOPHAOCS. — FUNCTIONAI,    STIUrOBie 
OF  THE    (ESOPHAGUS. 

Etiology. — This  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  canses,  and  is 
a  BjTnptom  of  several  morbid  conditions.  It  may  be  excited  by  ui 
inflammation  of  the  cesophagus  itself,  or  of  the  larynx  or  epiglottis. 

It  is  often  a  eymptom  of  hysteria,  somotimea  of  epilepsy,  and  Ik  an 
a1mot)t  constant  attendant  upon  hydrophobia  and  tetanus.  It  may 
depend  upon  diseases  of  ihc  spinal  cord  or  the  cervical  vertebne  ;  bnt 
perhapa  the  most  frequent  cause  is  lesion  of  the  brain.  In  hysteria 
and  other  conditions,  it  is  often  a  reflex  morbid  action,  following 
some  obscure  law  of  sympathy.  It  is  more  frequent  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  I  have  observed  it  about  equally  In  young  women  and  is 
those  of  middle  and  somewhat  advanced  life.  The  predisposing  cob* 
ditiona  are  the  nervous  or  hyatcncal  temperament,  pregnancy,  the 
menopause,  and  some  general  discaecs. 

The  imagination,  fear,  anger,  and  other  disturbing  mental  influ- 
ences, exert  a  large  control  over  this  symptom. 

Cases  are  related  where  the  fear  of  hydrophobia  produced  spsEDU 
of  the  pharynx  and  cesophague  resembling  the  symptoms  of  that 
disease. 

VarioQB  irritating  substancca  swallowed  may  excite  it,  and  the 
apprehension  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  it  may  caitse  IIa  retail). 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  spasmodic  stricture  of  tho  tpsophagui 
usually  i.s  EiidrU'n.  There  may  be  a  severe,  constricting,  dietreoing 
pain  with  the  dilficnlty  or  impoesibility  of  awallowing. 

Some  may  be  able  to  swallow  warm  drinks,  bnt  reject  oold;  whU* 
with  others  tho  reverse  will  be  the  case. 

The  spasm  may  be  in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  cesophagiu^  or 
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in  both — modifying  by  its  locality  the  particular  symptoms.  There 
are  other  coincident  symptoms  besides  the  mere  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing^  some  of  which  continue  during  the  interyal  of  attempts  to  swal- 
low, but  are  aggravated  by  such  attempts.  They  are  contractions  of 
the  cervical  muscles,  painful  respiration,  the  ejection  of  free  quanti- 
ties of  saliva  and  mucus,  and  sometimes  fainting  or  great  depression. 

The  face  often  expresses  extreme  distress,  the  veins  of  the  neck  are 
turgescent,  the  pulse  may  be  small  and  frequent,  and  even  general 
convulsive  movements  may  take  place,  and  for  the  time  deglutition 
is  impossible. 

These  severer  paroxysms  have  been  termed  *' Epileptiform  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  Vagus."  Offcener,  however,  the  contractions  are  less 
paroxysmal  and  violent,  but  more  mild  and  continuous,  with  irregu- 
lar remissions  and  exacerbations. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  usually  not  much  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis 
of  these  cases. 

The  suddenness  of  the  onset,  the  causes  that  may  be  traced,  the 
intermitfcenco  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  presence  of  other  nervous 
disorders  generally  render  them  distinguishable. 

Still,  these  exacerbations  and  remissions  may  be  united  with  an 
incipient  organic  change,  so  that  a  positive  assertion  of  a  simple 
spasmodic  affection  would  not  in  all  cases  be  justifiable.  In  doubt- 
ful cases  the  use  of  a  large  sound  must  determine  as  to  the  presence 
of  an  organic  change.  If  a  good-sized  instrument  can  be  passed  with 
readiness,  or  with  even  some  moderate  force — and  especially  if  in 
succeeding  attempts  no  difficulty  is  experienced,  or  the  obstruction 
felt  is  not  always  at  the  same  point — the  diagnosis  will  be  sufficiently 
clear. 

Sometimes  a  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  exists  which  interferes 
with  deglutition.  Then  the  sound  is  more  easily  introduced  even 
than  in  the  natural  state,  and  the  food  is  not  regurgitated.  Besides, 
paralysis  is  permanent,  while  spasm  is  intermittent  or  remittent. 

Auscultation  of  the  oesophagus — listening  with  the  stethoscope 
along  its  course  behind  the  trachea,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine 
below — may  aid  in  diagnosis.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  auscultation, 
becoming  familiar  with  the  sounds  produced  in  the  part  in  the  nor- 
mal state  is  essential  to  the  proper  recognition  of  the  deviations  which 
occur  in  disease.  Both  the  normal  and  morbid  sounds  are  produced 
at  the  moment  of  deglutition,  when  they  should  be  carefully  observed. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  simple  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus  is  favorable  as  to  immediate  fatal  results.  Death  occurs 
in  hydrophobia,  but  from  the  general  effect  of  the  venom  rather  than 
from  closure  of  this  organ ;  and  in  some  cases  of  hydrophobia  there 
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has  been  found  not  only  coarctation,  but  also  change  of  tissue  in  the 
walls  of  the  tube. 

Though  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  is  usually  a  more  or  less  acute 
affection,  it  may  become  chronic,  and  the  prognosis  as  to  speedy  cure 
may  bo  doubtful.  Gases  lasting  many  years  are  reported  ;  and  I  have 
seen  one  case,  at  least,  that  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  seTeral 
physicians,  and  had  lasted  with  pretty  constant  symptoms  for  a  long 
period. 

Treatment. — In  case  of  complete  stricture,  the  first  and  most 
pressing  indication  is  to  feed  the  patient.  For  accomplishing  this 
purpose  the  introduction  of  a  probang  will  generally  be  called  for, 
thus  overcoming  the  spasm,  and  convincing  the  patient  that  there  is 
not  a  complete  and  impenetrable  closure  (which  is  often  feared),  and 
thus  giving  confidence  and  greater  success  in  efforts  at  swallowing. 
This  will  generally  not  only  enable  the  patient  to  swallow  for  the  time 
being,  but  will  often  produce  much  more  permanent  results.  Should 
the  power  of  deglutition  fail  to  be  speedily  restored,  food  should  be 
injected  into  the  stomach  through  the  tube  of  a  stomach-pump,  while 
other  means  are  being  used  for  overcoming  the  morbid  state.  A  largo 
instrument  in  all  these  cases  is  better  than  a  small  one,  and  far  less 
likely  to  do  harm.  A  steady  pressure  for  some  little  time  may  bo 
required  to  tire  out  the  contracting  muscle,  and,  after  the  stricture 
is  passed,  the  instrument  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  little 
time,  care  being  taken  by  proper  position  of  the  head,  and  other 
means,  to  prevent  pressure  upon  the  glottis  or  larynx,  so  as  to  inter- 
fere too  mueh  with  respiration.  A  single  introduction  of  a  sound  may 
be  suflSeient. 

In  case  the  oesophagus  is  very  sensitive,  the  administration  of  a  full 
opiate  may  precede  the  use  of  the  instrument,  and  the  opiate  alone  may 
enable  the  patient  to  swallow.  Or,  just  before  the  operation,  suffi- 
cient ether  or  chloroform  may  be  inhaled  to  produce  partial,  but  not 
complete,  anaesthesia.  Other  narcotics,  as  belladonna,  hyoscyamus, 
etc.,  have  been  advised;  and  also  the  smearing  of  the  sound  with 
extract  of  belladonna  before  using  it.  Morphine  or  atropine,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  may  be  used  hypodermically.  In  hysterical 
cases,  assafoetidn,  valerian,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  other  narcotic 
remedies,  such  as  the  general  condition  may  indicate,  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Jaccoud  and  Homberger  report  cases  cured  by  the  simultaneoas 
administration  of  belladonna  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  general  health  in  all  cases  should  receive  attention  ;  and  all 
pathological  conditions  of  the  nerve-centres,  or  of  other  parts  which 
by  reflex  action  may  operate  as  causes,  must  be  special  objects  of 
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treatment.  A  permanent  care  cannot  be  expected  until  the  nerrouB 
state  and  all  other  conditions  upon  which  the  symptom  depends  are 
mitigated  or  removed. 


DISEASES  OP  THE  ABDOMINAL  DIGESTIVE 

ORGANS. 

In  parsaing  the  study  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System,  wo 
come  to  those  within  the  abdomen.  As  there  will  bo  occasion  to 
mention  symptoms  as  located  in  different  parts  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  it  will  be  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  different  regions 
which  have  received  particular  names,  and  the  organs  situated  in 
each  of  these  regions.  The  surface  of  the  abdomen  has  been  artifi- 
cially mapped  out  into  nine  unequal  regions.  This  is  done  by  drawing 
two  horizontal  lines  across  the  abdomen — one  from  the  lowest  point 
to  which  the  ribs  descend  on  the  one  side  to  the  other  ;  and  the  other 
line  from  the  highest  point  in  the  crest  of  one  iliac  bone  to  the  other. 
These  are  intersected  by  two  other  lines,  one  on  each  side,  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  eightli  rib  above  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament 
below.  The  regions  between  the  two  vertical  lines,  commencing 
above,  are  respectively  called  the  epigastriu7n,  the  timhilical  regio7i, 
and  the  hypogaatrium;  and  the  three  on  each  side  of  these  are  called, 
beginning  in  like  manner  above,  the  hypochondriuMy  the  lumbar 
regioUy  and  the  iliac  region. 

The  epigastric  region  is  occupied  mainly  by  a  part  of  the  stomach, 
most  of  the  left  and  a  portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  more 
deeply  by  the  hepatic  vessels,  the  pancreas,  the  coeliac  axis,  and  semi- 
lunar ganglia.  The  central  regions  below  the  epigastric — the  umbili- 
cal and  hypogastric — are  occupied  by  the  convolutions  of  the  small 
intestines;  but  across  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  extends  the 
transverse  colon^  and  into  the  hypogastric  is  pushed  up  the  distended 
bladder;  and  the  gravid  uterus,  as  it  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  occupies 
this  region,  and  as  pregnancy  advances,  fills  a  large  portion  of  the 
abdomen.  Deep  in  these  regions  are  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum 
above  (some  of  it  being  usually  in  the  epigastrium),  and  the  mesentery 
and  its  glands  and  vessels  below.  In  the  right  hypochondrium  is  situ- 
ated the  lower  edge  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  with  the  gall-bladder 
(the  mass  of  the  liver  being  in  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm),  and 
the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  ;  and,  deeper,  most  of  the  first  and 
second  part  of  the  duodenum ;  and,  deeper  still,  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  kidney  and  the  right  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  left  hypochondrium  contains  the  lower  portion  of  the  spleen 
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(the  rest  of  it  being  in  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm,  with  a  portion 
of  the  stomach),  the  left  portion  of  the  stomach,  the  splenic  flexnro 
of  tlic  colon,  and,  deeper,  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney  and  the 
corresponding  suprarenal  capsule.  The  right  lumbar  region  contains 
the  ascending  colon,  a  part  of  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines 
— and  this,  with  the  left,  contains  a  very  large  part  of  these  convolu- 
tions wlien  the  gravid  uterus  rises  high  in  the  abdomen — and  farther 
back,  or  deeper,  the  lower  part  of  the  right  kidney. 

In  the  left  lumbar  region  are  situated  the  descending  colon,  con- 
volutions of  the  small  intestines,  and,  deeper,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
left  kidney. 

In  the  right  iliac  region  is  the  caecum,  and  in  the  left  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  and  in  both  a  small  portion  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  small  intestines. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  positions  of  the  abdominal 
organs  are  not  all  fixed,  but  are  more  or  less  movable  in  health,  and 
that  in  disease  they  are  often  greatly  displaced. 

The  stomach  occupies  more  or  less  space,  according  to  the  amount 
of  its  distention ;  and  when  it  is  the  seat  of  a  tumor — as  a  cancer  of 
the  pyloric  end — it  is  apt  to  descend  into  the  umbilical  region,  and 
possibly  even  lower. 

The  colon,  in  its  transverse  portion,  may  lie  much  lower  than 
stated  ;  and  the  liver,  when  enlarged  or  pushed  down  by  distention  of 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  as  in  effusions  in  the  pleura,  may  occupy  a 
position  much  lower. 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  pushed  up  higher  in  the  distention  of 
the  abdomen  by  the  pregnant  uterus,  by  an  ovarian  tumor  or  ascitic 
effusion ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  spleen. 

The  kidneys,  too,  by  elongation  and  looseness  of  their  attach- 
ments, may  occupy  different  positions,  and  what  is  called  a  floating 
kidney  is  now  and  then  observed. 

Apart  from  the  examination  of  the  viscera  in  the  pelvis,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  abdomen  proper  includes  the  methods  by  tn^pec/ton, 
palpation,  percussion,  and  auscultation. 

In  investigating  diseases  of  the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  physical 
examinations  arc  often  of  great  importance,  and  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Frequently  much  may  be  ascertained  by  simple  inspection.  The 
form  is  often  changed,  and  sometimes  characteristically,  in  different 
diseases.  In  great  emaciation,  in  dysentery,  and  in  some  cases  of 
cerebral  disease,  particularly  in  children,  the  abdomen  is  often  flat- 
tened and  even  concave.  On  the  other  hand,  in  various  diseases  it  is 
distended  by  dropsical  effusions,  by  gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach 
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and  bowelSy  by  enlargement  of  solid  organs,  or  by  the  presence  of 
morbid  growths.  Enlargement  of  the  parietes  by  fat,  or  by  anasar- 
cons  effusion,  may  be  distinguished  from  distention  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  by  the  deep  depression  of  the  umbilicus  in  the  former  state, 
but  not  in  the  latter.  When  distention  is  from  gases  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  and  the  walls  are  thin,  the  outlines  of  the  stomach  and 
colon,  and  of  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines  may  be  seen,  and 
when  from  accumulations  of  faecal  matter  in  the  colon,  the  outline  of 
that  organ  may  be  distinctly  observed.  When  the  abdomen  is  moder- 
ately distended  by  fluid  in  the  peritoneum,  the  patient  in  lying  upon 
the  back  will  have  expansion  of  the  abdomen  laterally  and  distention 
in  the  lumbar  regions.  When  in  the  upright  position  the  distention 
will  be  more  below,  unless  the  intestines  are  distended  at  the  same 
time.  The  distentions  due  to  enlargement  of  solid  organs,  or  to 
tumors,  are  seldom  symmetrical.  When  the  stomach  is  much  dis- 
tended, and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  thin,  its  peristaltic  contrac- 
tions are  often  very  visible  ;  and  the  same  to  a  less  extent  may  bo  said 
of  the  intestines.  In  inflammations  or  paralysis  affecting  the  dia- 
phragm, and  in  peritonitis,  the  abdominal  walls  are  quiescent  in  res- 
piration ;  whereas  in  obstructions  to  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  lungs,  the  respiratory  movements  are  largely  in  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  abdomen  is  correspondingly  distended  in  inspira- 
tion, and  contracted  in  expiration.  Certain  conditions  of  the  parietes 
have  their  significance. 

The  eruptions  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  are  chiefly  observed  on 
the  abdomen ;  and  in  tumors,  in  ascites,  and  in  obstructions  of  the 
portal  veins  or  vena  cava,  the  external  abdominal  veins  are  generally 
dilated.  The  pointing  of  abscesses,  the  existence  of  parietal  inflam- 
mation or  tumors,  or  the  presence  of  hernias  will  of  course  be  percep- 
tible to  the  eye.  When  ascites,  tumors,  or  any  other  conditions  have 
for  some  time  largely  distended  the  abdomen,  the  atrophic  lines  which 
so  commonly  follow  child-bearing  are  apt  to  be  present. 

By  palpation  we  observe  many  of  the  conditions  noticed  by  in- 
spection, with  even  more  distinctness  and  precision,  besides  discover- 
ing different  degrees  of  hardness,  softness,  elasticity,  and  resistance  of 
the  abdominal  walls  and  the  parts  beneath  ;  and  can  often  determine 
the  existence,  the  size,  shape,  character,  and  relation  of  tumors,  and 
changes  of  the  organs  which  the  eye  could  not  detect.  Besides  the 
fluctuation  of  fluids,  the  expansion,  pulsations  and  thrill  of  aneurisms, 
the  vibrations  from  certain  inflammatory  deposits,  and  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  condition  of  their  walls 
and  the  nature  of  their  contents  can  often  be  observed  by  the  sense  of 
touch  with  a  positivcness  which  no  other  sense  can  give. 
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When  no  resistance  is  offered  and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are 
thin  and  flaccid^  the^  manipalations  are  often  very  satisfactory  ;  bat 
when  the  walls  are  thick  and  the  mnscles  are  rigid,  as  they  unforta- 
nately  are  apt  to  be,  the  conditions  of  the  parts  within  are  seriously 
obscured.  Every  means  should  be  used,  by  exercise  of  the  will  of  the 
patient,  by  a  farorable  position  upon  the  back  with  the  shoulders 
elevated,  by  taking  advantage  of  respiratory  movements,  by  taking 
time  for  excitement  to  subside,  and  sometimes  under  the  relaxation  of 
anaesthetics,  to  overcome  the  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in 
cases  requiring  careful  investigation.  The  sensations  communicated 
to  the  hands  by  different  conditions  will  be  referred  to  when  describ- 
ing those  special  states. 

Percussion  is  another  important  method  of  physical  examination. 
In  striking  in  the  usual  method  with  the  fingers  or  a  percussing 
instrument  and  plcximcter  over  the  stomach  or  intestines,  containing 
as  they  usually  do  more  or  less  gas,  a  resonant  sound  is  produced. 
When  striking  in  the  same  manner  over  a  solid  organ,  as  the  liver 
or  the  spleen,  especially  when  enlarged,  or  the  bladder  when  distended 
with  urine,  a  dull  sound  is  produced.  The  stomach  and  intestinal 
resonance  is  quite  different  in  character  from  that  of  the  lungs ;  is 
higher  pitched  and  more  drumlike,  but  varies  in  loudness,  in  pitch, 
and  in  quality,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hollow  organ,  the 
amount  of  its  distention  with  gas,  and  the  absence  of  solid  substance 
in  its  walls  or  its  cavity ;  and  the  resonance  is  also  influenced  by 
the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
omentum. 

Thus,  percussion  over  the  stomach  gives  lower  pitched  and  deeper 
sound  than  over  an  intestine ;  and  the  colon,  when  empty  of  solid 
matter  and  distended,  gives  a  much  lower  pitched  and  deeper  note 
than  a  small  intestine.  When  there  is  a  general  distention  of  the 
abdomen  with  gas,  the  sound  is  markedly  drumlike  or  tympanitic, 
and  the  resonance  great. 

Though  percussion  for  the  most  part  is  dull  over  the  liver,  yet 
when  its  thinner  margin  overlaps  the  distended  stomach  or  the  intes- 
tine, a  blow  of  considerable  force  will  elicit  a  sound  more  or  less 
hollow.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  intestine  lies  over  a  solid  part, 
as  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  or  the  spleen,  or  a  tumor,  etc.,  a  slight 
tap  will  give  an  intestinal  sound,  but  by  pressing  the  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  when  used  as  a  pleximeter,  firmly  upon  the  part,  the  intes- 
tine may  be  flattened  down  or  pressed  to  one  side,  and  a  blow  of  some 
force  will  bring  out  the  flat  or  dull  sound.  Careful  practice  will 
make  one  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  different  parts,  and  knowledge 
of  great  value  as  to  the  existence,  position,  source,  and  relations  of 
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tumors,  or  abnormal  solid  enlargements,  oan  be  obtained  by  this  mode 
of  examination.  A  slight  tacp,  as  with  the  nail  of  the  middle  finger 
in  filliping,  will  give  indications  of  the  character  of  the  parts  imme- 
diately beneath  the  walls  or  the  surface,  while  a  stronger  blow  indi- 
cates the  condition  of  deeper  parts. 

AttscuUaiion  is  of  less  value  in  examining  the  abdomen  in  ordinary 
cases.  Various  gurgling  and  musical  sounds  may  be  heard  by  placing 
the  stethoscope  oyer  the  stomach  or  intestines,  but  they  are  of  little 
significance  in  determining  morbid  or  healthy  conditions.  Arterial 
murmurs  produced  by  aneurisms,  or  by  tumors  pressing  upon  arteries, 
may  be  heard  and  are  of  importance ;  also  venous  murmurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  pregnant  uterus,  with  yarious  tumors,  or  dilated 
veins  ;  and  the  foetal  lieart  may  be  heard,  and  friction  sounds  also 
when  the  peritoneum  is  thickened  and  roughened  by  inflammation 
and  solid  exudates. 

The  anatomy  of  the  stomach  and  its  associated  organs,  and  the 
physiology  of  the  digestive  process,  are  presumed  to  be  familiar  to  all 
who  take  up  the  study  of  their  diseases. 

The  facts  regarding  the  different  parts  of  the  digestive  process, 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  their  absolute  and  relative  impor- 
tance, as  observed  and  confirmed  by  modem  scientific  investigation, 
should  be  not  only  understood  but  borne  in  mind.  The  functions  of 
mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition ;  the  mechanical  motion  of 
the  stomach,  its  secretion  of  the  digestive  substances,  their  chemical 
action  upon  the  food,  the  formation  of  peptones,  their  removal  by 
dialysis,  the  passage  of  a  part  of  the  ingesta  into  the  intestines,  the 
action  of  the  secretions  from  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  and  the  intes- 
tines themselves,  which  the  food  there  meets  with  ;  the  action  of  the 
liver  upon  those  portions  of  the  ingesta  and  their  products  carried  into 
it,  the  course  of  the  materials  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  and  poured 
into  the  blood,  and  the  disposal  of  the  exuviao — processes  so  important 
to  bo  well  performed,  and  so  liable  to  derangement — must  be  kept  in 
view  in  studying  the  diseases,  organic  or  functional,  of  the  digestive 
apparatus. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  arc  very  common,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  obscure.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  subject  about 
which  our  patients  make  so  many  inquiries,  and  about  which  we  arc 
able  to  tell  them  so  little.  The  stomach  has  been  declared  by  the  great 
Poet  of  Nature,  **the  storehouse  and  workshop  of  the  whole  body," 
and  from  its  relations  through  dependence  of  function  and  through 
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sympathy  to  the  rest  of  the  syetem^  its  derangements  most  be  of  great 
importance. 

With  some  exceptions  its  morbid  conditions  are  not  capable  of 
being  physically  examined  and  distinguished  as  are  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  langs ;  the  cffasions  that  may  be  produced  do  not  accumu- 
late to  afford  signs^  but  are  washed  away^  and  the  hyperaemia  so  com- 
mon during  the  living  processes  of  disease  may^  to  a  large  extent, 
disappear  after  death,  obscuring  the  evidences  of  pathological  states 
usually  afforded  by  post-mortem  examinations.  Besides,  the  gastric 
juice  being  a  chemical  agent,  and  during  life  being  prevented  from 
acting  on  the  stomach  itself  by  the  neutralizing  influence  of  the  cir- 
culating blood,  if  freely  present  in  the  stomach  after  death,  may 
digest  its  walls,  producing  softening  or  destruction  of  tissue,  which 
may  bo  mistaken  for  the  erosion  of  poisons  or  the  lesions  of  disease. 

Even  during  life,  in  low  conditions  of  the  system  with  little  blood 
and  feeble  circulation,  if  by  reflex  irritation  or  other  causes  much 
digestive  fluid  is  in  the  stomach,  its  mucous  surface  may  be  chemi- 
cally acted  upon,  and  the  traces  of  it  seen  immediately  after  death. 

When  such  results  are  feared  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
alkalies  and  alcohol  will  neutralize  its  action  and  may  be  given  for 
that  purpose. 

In  cases  of  sudden  death  after  a  meal,  especially  in  warm  weather 
or  if  the  body  be  in  a  warm  place,  the  digestion  of  the  stomach  is 
likely  to  occur  ;  and  this  must  be  remembered  when,  in  cases  of  sus- 
picion, an  investigation  is  being  made. 

HYPEBiEMIA. 

The  diseases  of  the  stomach  are  divided  into  organic  AnA/unctionaL 
Of  the  diseases  attended  by  perceptible  structural  changes,  simple 
hypcraemia  is  among  the  mildest  and  the  most  common. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Beaumont  and  others,  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  during  the  process  of  normal 
digestion  is  much  larger  than  when  it  is  in  a  quiescent  state;  and  under 
a  moderate  degree  of  irritation,  from  improper  ingesta  or  reflex  action, 
or  from  various  other  causes  tlie  amount  very  readily  becomes  excessive. 

Hypenemia  here,  as  elsewhere,  may  be  either  active  or  passive. 
The  active  form  results  from  irritating  impressions,  of  whatever  kind, 
upon  the  stomach — from  improper  ingesta,  from  **  taking  cold,** 
from  retention  of  effete  matters  in  the  system,  from  reflex  irritation, 
from  vicarious  menstruation,  etc. 

The  passive  form  is  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  return  circula- 
tion, either  through  the  liver,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs.     It  arises  from 
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mechanical  oauseSy  and  is  chiefly  venonsy  while  the  active  is  dependent 
more  upon  dynamical  influences  and  is  more  arterial. 

Any  structural  change  or  functional  inactivity  which  causes  ob- 
struction of  circulation  through  the  liyer,  congests  the  portal  system 
of  vessels^  and  induces  splenic^  pancreatic^  and  intestinal  as  well  as 
gastric  hjrpersBmia.  The  spleen  and  stomach  yary  more  in  the  amount 
of  blood  they  contain  than  the  other  abdominal  organs — the  spleen 
especially^  as  it  seems  to  be  a  reservoir  for  receiying  much  of  the  ex- 
cess of  blood  in  the  portal  system  ;  but  the  accumulation  in  this  organ 
is  not  attended  by  the  same  consequences  as  that  in  the  stomach. 

In  obstructive  disease  of  the  liver,  as  cirrhosis^  congestion,  inflam- 
mation, etc.,  or  in  functional  inactivity  of  the  organ,  in  valvular  and 
other  obstructive  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  in  asthma,  emphysema, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  interfering  with  circulation  through 
them,  the  stomach  suffers  more  or  less  from  congestion.  With  this 
abnormal  increase  of  blood  its  functional  activity  is  modified  and 
impaired ;  there  will  be  perversion  of  nutrition  of  its  membrane,  and 
consequent  perversion  of  the  secretion  of  the  peptic  glands,  and  mod- 
ifications of  the  process  of  digestion. 

There  is  a  morbid  susceptibility  of  the  organ,  and  hemorrhage, 
inflammation,  and  even  ulceration  may  follow.  More  or  less  dyspep- 
tic symptoms  are  in  such  cases  almost  constant.  Gastric  uneasiness 
or  distress,  irregularity  of  the  digestion  of  food,  a  coated  tongue 
and  unpleasant  taste,  sometimes  constipation  and  sometimes  diarrhooa, 
headache,  lassitude,  nausea,  etc.,  may  result.  In  various  other  dis- 
eases— in  fevers,  jaundice,  Bright's  disease,  cholera,  affections  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  etc. — gastric  congestion  is  present.  Simple  hyperse- 
mia  is  often  merged  into  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  the  two 
oonditions  may  be  considered  together. 

GASTRITIS. 

OASTBIG  CATABBH. — ACUTE  OASTBITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  not  an  unfrequent  condition.  It 
often  follows  simple  congestion  or  hypersemia,  and  is  produced  by  the 
same  causes. 

HypersBmia  is  an  element  of  inflammation  ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  latter  is  the  natural  result  and  complement  of  the  former. 

In  some  cases  of  gastritis  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
mucous  surface,  while  in  others  the  submucous  tissue  is  involved. 

A  superficial  infiammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  presents  the 
common  characteristics  of  catarrhal  or  mucous  phlegmasia,  and* may 
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be  cither  acute  or  chronic.  Inflammation  of  the  sabrancond  tusney 
or  interstitial  inflammation  in  the  acute  form^  is  called  phlegmonoos 
gastritis ;  and  in  the  chronic  form,  with  exudates  organizing  in  the 
tissues,  or  hyperplasia  of  the  tissues  constituting  thickening  and  con- 
traction,  has  received  the  name  of  sclerosis  of  the  stomach,  or,  by 
some,  of  gastric  cirrhosis. 

Toxic  gastritis,  or  inflammation  from  the  effects  of  powerful  irri- 
tant poisons,  differs  from  the.  more  spontaneous  inflammations.  This 
always  affects  the  mucous  surface,  and  often  deeper  parts,  depending 
in  this  respect  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  poisonous  or 
irritating  agent ;  and  it  differs  in  the  depth,  intensity,  and  special 
character  of  its  lesions  and  in  the  symptoms  presented,  from  the  ordi- 
nary spontaneous  or  catarrhal  form  of  disease. 

Acute  gastric  catarrh  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  has  various 
forms  and  types.  In  its  milder  varieties  it  includes  what  are  some- 
times called  '*  bilious  attacks,"  or,  among  the  French,  "gastric  embar- 
rassment ;"  in  its  more  intense  forms  it  is  called  *  Agastric  fever." 
Under  the  chronic  varieties  are  a  number  of  illy  defined  morbid  states 
termed  dyspepsias  or  inflammatory  indigestions.  No  other  terms, 
however,  arc  necessary  than  acute  and  chronic  gastritis,  all  others 
being  of  doubtful  pathological  propriety.  The  term  catarrh,  how- 
ever, has  come  to  bo  so  generally  used  as  signifying  a  superficial 
inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  that  it  has  become  proper  from 
custom. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  gastritis,  as  already  stated,  are  similar 
to  those  producing  hypenemia,  but  of  a  more  intense  character,  or 
operating  upon  a  more  susceptible  organ. 

Like  other  catarrhs,  it  is  sometimes  the  result  of  taking  cold ; 
though  in  ordinary  exposures  the  air-passages  are  more  likely  to  bo 
affected.  Gastric  catarrh,  liowever,  often  coincides  with  other  catar- 
rhal affections,  and,  like  them,  may  be  produced  by  changes  in  the 
weather. 

"When  such  exposures  and  changes  affect  the  system  without  the 
morbid  action  being  specially  localized,  it  is  called  **  catarrhal  fever." 
But  at  any  season  this  gastric  irritation  and  inflammation  may  be 
caused  by  improper  ingesta,  habitual  or  occasional. 

Food  insufficiently  masticated,  or  of  too  high  or  too  low  a  temper- 
ature, or  in  excessive  quantities  ;  or  food  of  improper  quality ;  the 
abuse  of  stews  and  fats,  of  cheese  and  pork,  of  game  and  lobsters,  of 
mixed  and  too  highly  spiced  dishes ;  or  the  ingestion  of  substances 
undergoing  fermentation  or  putrefactive  changes  may  cause  the  dis- 
ease. A  common  cause  is  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  habitual 
use  of  other  narcotics,  as  opium. 
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Sedentary  habits^  intonso  preoccupation,  intellectual  or  emotional ; 
irregularity  in  the  time  of  meals  ;  working  immediately  after  eatings 
etc,  are  among  the  causes. 

Symptomatic  catarrh  is  very  common  in  the  course  of  most  febrile 
diseases,  exanthematous,  malarial,  etc. 

Long  abstinence,  great  insufficiency  of  food,  or  confinement  to 
a  single  nutrient  principle,  as  albumen  or  starch,  may  cause  inflam- 
mation. 

Dr.  Chambers  gives  as  the  causes  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  fever, 
debility,  the  use  of  alcohol,  previous  attacks,  as  predisposing,  and 
overloading  the  stomach,  difficulties  of  digestion,  decomposing  food, 
changes  of  temperature,  and  exposure,  as  exciting  causes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  similar  to 
those  which  occur  in  other  catarrhal  inflammations.  There  are  hy- 
peraemia,  and  the  secretion  of  altered  mucus,  lymph,  or  pus ;  but 
these  exudates  pass  off  with  other  contents  of  the  stomach.  There 
are  frequently  spots  of  ecchymosis,  sometimes  erosions,  and  some- 
times thickening  and  hardening  or  softening  of  the  membrane. 
The  secretion  of  proper  gastric  juice  is  greatly  diminished  or  al- 
together arrested,  and  the  reaction  of  the  liquid  in  the  stomach  in 
severe  cases  is  often  alkaline. 

Softening  and  blackening  of  the  membrane  and  alterations  of  the 
consistence  of  the  submucous  tissue  are  often  found,  but  are  regarded 
by  Jaccoud  as  post-mortem  changes. 

Symptoms. — When  gastritis  is  dependent  upon  obstructed  cir- 
culation through  the  liver,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  usually  comes  on  slowly 
and  tends  to  be  chronic ;  when  dependent  upon  indigestion  or  al- 
coholism, as  the  cause  here  is  also  chronic,  the  onset  is  commonly 
gradual.  In  these  cases,  for  several  days  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  more  marked  symptoms,  the  appetite  will  be  diminished,  digee- 
tion  weak  and  painful ;  there  will  be  disturbed  sleep,  inability  to  per- 
form active  work,  general  malaise ;  often  severe  frontal  headache, 
aggravated  by  noise  and  light,  and  by  sudden  movements.  The 
characteristic  symptoms  being  now  develo];)ed,  there  will  be  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  increased  on  pressure,  the  tongue  coated  with  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  fur,  while  the  edges  are  red,  and  the  papillsB 
are  often  seen  ;  the  tongue  and  buccal  membrane  are  often  congested 
and  dry,  perverting  the  taste  ;  anorexia  and  thirst  are  decided ;  acid 
drinks  are  sometimes  specially  desired ;  nausea  is  very  common  ;  and 
vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom. 

The  vomited  matter,  at  first,  is  undigested  food,  and  then  mucus 
often  tinged  with  bile.  Sometimes  there  is  much  retching  with  little 
emesis,  the  matter  ejected  being  streaked  with  blood.     When  caused 
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by  indigestion  the  vomiting  may  bo  copious,  at  first,  of  undigested  ali- 
mentary substances  undergoing  fermentation,  and  this  often  gires  rise 
to  gases  causing  eructations  or  tympanitic  distention.  Sometimes  con- 
stipation follows  ;  but  if  irritating  substances  pass  into  the  intestines, 
a  diarrhoea  may  result,  accompanied  by  intestinal  pain,  the  discharges 
being  greenish,  liquid,  offensive,  and  irritating,  but  often  followed,  as 
may  be  the  vomiting,  by  great  relief. 

In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  but  little  fever,  and  after  free  evac- 
uations all  the  symptoms  may  soon  disappear. 

When  an  acute  gastritis  is  brought  on  by  atmospheric  influences 
or  exposures,  the  access  is  usually  abrupt  and  accompanied,  or  even 
preceded,  by  marked  fever,  often  assuming  a  remittent  type.  The 
temperature  may  rise  in  the  evening  to  102°  or  104°,  but  abates  in  the 
morning,  the  fever  being  accompanied  by  headache,  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  over  the  body  generally,  and  often  simulating  more 
severe  and  specific  fevers. 

The  skin  may  be  quite  hot  and  dry,  but  the  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  usually  accompanied  by  fits  of  cutaneous  moisture.  When  the  fever 
is  of  a  high  grade,  in  excitable  persons  there  may  be  delirium  ;  but  this 
is  quite  unusual,  the  general  excitement  commonly  not  being  great 

In  any  of  the  forms  of  severe  acute  gastritis,  there  are  generally 
severe  burning  and  shooting  pains  in  the  stomach  and  lower  part  of 
the  chest,  in  front  and  between  the  shoulders,  and  often  reflex  pain 
in  more  distant  parts  of  the  chest.  The  gastric  pain  is  accompanied 
with  rigidity  and  retraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

There  is  aggravation  of  the  pain  on  drawing  a  long  breath,  and 
consequently  shallow  and  thoracic  respiration  ;  and  there  may  be 
rejection  of  whatever  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  Distressing  hic- 
cough is  likely  to  occur  ;  and  when  all  these  symptoms  are  present^ 
there  is  apt  to  bo  a  small  and  rapid  pulse,  a  tendency  to  faintness, 
and  to  collapse. 

The  severity  of  the  inflammation  influences  more  the  continuance 
than  the  height  of  the  fever.  In  the  severe  variety  the  fever  may 
continue  a  week  or  more ;  in  the  milder  forms  from  this  cause,  it 
may  terminate  in  two  or  three  days,  the  crisis  being  accompanied  by 
free  evacuations,  profuse  sweating,  and  sometimes  a  herpetic  eruption 
upon  the  lips.  The  stomach  is  left  in  a  more  or  less  enfeebled  and 
irritated  state,  and  becomes  more  liable  to  subsequent  attacks  from 
various  causes.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is  much  more  intense  than 
in  the  ordinary  cases  described.  The  tongue  may  be  very  red  and 
glazed,  sometimes  very  dry  and  hard,  and  the  fever,  though  not  higher 
at  first,  is  more  persistent  and  protracted,  and  the  prostration  may  be 
great     The  pulse  may  become  rapid  and  feeble,  the  countenance 
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lehed  ftnd  depreeaed,  and,  though  even  in  these  severe  eases  the 
tvguofiU  ii  geoerally  fitvorablc,  Biiikitig  and  death  from  asthenia 
metiiiice  occur.  In  Bomo  cufics,  imd  especiaJly  in  warm  and  moist 
where  there  are  malarious  influences,  there  is  a  (i-ee  flow  of 
a  into  the  stomach  and  intestiiios,  with  bilious  vomiting  and  diar- 
;  the  free  discharges,  whether  spontaneous  or  induced  by  the 
r  mild  measures,  procuring  much  relief. 
Diagnosis.— In  diagnosis  there  is  little  diffionlty  in  det«rmim'ng 
ij  the  red  tongue,  tlio  epigastric  pain  and  lendcrness,  the  nausea 
d  vomiting,  etc.,  the  presence  of  giistri<!  irritation  and  inflammation  ; 
{pt  when  preceded  hy  a  fever — hy  cephalagia  and  other  general  symp- 
Dts — it  is  not  always  easily  distinguishahle  from  a  com])licatioii  with 
rphoid  and  other  estienlial  fevcra.  But  in  simple  gastritis  the  forer 
).bigher  on  the  first  and  second  days  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  slowly 
pjiroHchJDg  ty|)hoid,  and  the  morning  remissions  may  ho  mora 
irked.  Tlie  fever  accompanying  simple  gastric  catarrh  is  more 
fibular  in  itji  progress  than  in  typhoid  ;  it  does  not  go  on  with  the 
B  regular  march ;  has  uot  the  characteristic  eruption,  or  the  gnr- 
jng  in  the  ciectim  ;  and  it  usually  terminates  cither  by  ciisis  or  lysis 
lOut,  and  often  before,  the  end  of  the  first  week.  It  is,  besides, 
^>re  apt  tu  he  accompanied  by  couslipalion  than  diarrhcsa,  while 
B  tenJoncy  to  dinrrhceik  iu  typhoid  is  well  marked.  Some  cases, 
WBTor,  will  bo  obscure  until  lime  luis  developed  their  more  poai- 
iTB  abaraotoristics. 
The  hilious  form  may  ho  mislalien  for  catarrhal  jaundice,  here- 
r  to  he  descrihed  ;  bnt  in  the  latter  case  the  bile  is  retained  rather 
t  diacliurgcd,  and  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  and  the 
irk  color  of  the  urine  are  much  more  marked.  Complications,  how- 
',  may  exist,  and  catarrhal  inflammation  may  occur  in  the  stom- 
^  the  intestines,  and  the  bile  ducts  at  the  same  time,  producing  a 
lUxtiirG  of  gastric,  intestinal,  and  iitcrndo  symptoms. 

Pri^HOsiB.— In  reference  ^oi]\'io  prog nogis  and  treatment,  the 
■ct  should  he  recognized  that  stomachs  vary  very  much  in  their  sus- 
iptibility  ami  power  of  endurance,  aud  in  the  degree  of  their  sympa- 
vtic  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 
Some  stomachs  will  bear  much,  and  others  but  little.  With  some 
)  qnantities  of  "irritant  poisons  will  be  resisted  or  endured,  while 
ntli  others  a  large  meal,  a  draught  of  cold  water  when  the  body  is 
,  or  the  taking  of  various  medicines  usually  well  home,  may 
poduce  mueh  mischief. 

Noxious  matters  iu  the  hlood,  aa  in  fevers,  or  Brighfs  disease,  and 
^er  causes,  may  excite  inflammation  in  the  stomach,  producing 
OEnpHcations  of  gustritis,  with  various  uther  aflootiona. 
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The  prognosis  of  simple  goGtritie  is,  on  the  wliole,  faTOnble ;  bvt, 
iti  Bomo  casos.  depression  and  deatL  tniiy  speedily  occur,  and  in  otben 
decided  sfmctural  cbangea  may  nccar.  and  the  <lise-.i6e  may  beoooie 
protracted,  witb  various  resulte.  When  gastritis  accompanies  otb<-r 
diseases  it  often  odds  to  their  severity  and  danger. 

Treatment. — The  Irealment  of  primary  byiwricmia  and  catar- 
rhal inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  very  simple. 

If  there  bo  evidence  of  foul  matters  in  tbe  etomaeh,  as  undigested 
and  fermenting  articles  of  foot),  irritating  secretions,  or  any  kind  of 
improper  ingesta  acting  us  a  eanse,  evueuation  should  be  promoted, 
but  by  the  mildest  means.  Drinking  freely  of  warm  water,  and  lick- 
ling  tbe  throat  to  excite  emesis,  may  be  very  effectual  in  waehiog  out 
the  stomach. 

If  there  is  acidity  of  the  stomach,  an  alkali  may  be  added  to  tlte 
water  ;  this  will  render  tbe  matters  in  the  etoninch  less  irrituting,  and 
somelimes  promotes  emesis ;  but  if  it  does  not  produce  vomiting,  it 
favors  the  downward  passage  of  tbe  contents,  to  be  discharged  by  Ihc 
bowels.  The  passages  from  the  bowels  should  further  be  encoungcd 
by  enemas,  if  required,  and  sometimes  by  saline  and  ulkuUno  Uxa- 
tives. 

Po^ibly  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  or  pcrimiia  better,  apomorpbis, 
used  bjpodennically,  in  the  do8e  of  from  one  twelfth  to  one  sixth  uf 
a  grain,  may  do  more  good  by  removing  foul  matter  and  inducing  per- 
spiration, than  harm  by  any  lo(3al  irritating  action.  The  evacuation 
and  washing  out  of  tbe  stomach  hy  means  of  the  tube  of  tbe  stomseh 
pump  acting  as  a  ^phon,  or  by  tbe  use  of  the  pump  itself)  ku 
lately  been  recommended  and  practiced  in  those  nud  other  tnore 
chronic  cases  where  there  are  foul  mnttere  in  the  stomach.  This 
process  is  regarded  as  less  irritating  and  quite  as  etfectiial  as  that  of 
exciting  eme<iig.  When  the  operation  is  carefully  pcrformctl,  so  OB  not 
to  produce  mecbanical  injury,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it*  usefnlncts 
in  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted.  When  the  tube  is  used  without  the 
pump  (and  the  objection  to  the  latter  is  the  poEsibilitr  of  dntwiag 
portions  of  tbe  mucous  membrane  into  the  openings  of  the  tube), 
nft«r  ita  introduction  its  outer  end  should  be  elevated,  and  water, 
simple  or  containing  alkaline  or  antiseptic  Buhstancee,  should  be 
poured  into  it,  conveniently  by  the  aid  of  a  funnel,  or  by  noothtr 
tube  from  an  elevated  vessel,  until  tbe  stomach  is  tilled.  The  patient 
should  then  lie  upon  hie  side,  and  tbe  tube,  still  filled  with  the  floid, 
should  be  lowered  beneath  the  level  of  the  body  ;  being  thus  con- 
verted into  n  siphon,  it  will  empty  the  stomach  unless  it  becomes 
clogged  by  solid  substances.  In  Ihat  case  the  pump  may  be  applied, 
and  in  this  manner  tbe  contents  of  tbe  stomach  may  be  evscoatcd. 
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A  tube  may  now  be  foand  in  the  market  more  soft  and  pliable  than 
the  common  tube  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  which  answers  excel- 
lently as  a  siphon.  After  the  contents  are  thas  remoYed,  the  organ 
may  be  washed  out  by  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  as  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  In  ordinary  practice  such  a  procedure,  though  simple  enough 
in  itself,  at  first  appears  formidable  to  a  patient,  and  will  seldom 
be  resorted  to.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  of  gastritis,  especially  when 
produced  by  the  common  causes  of  acute  catarrh,  no  special  mat- 
ters are  in  the  stomach  which  require  evacuation. 

Even  in  cases  dependent  upon  improper  ingesta,  the  irritating 
materials  have  often  passed  from  the  stomach,  either  by  vomiting  or 
by  the  pylorus,  before  the  physician  is  called,  and  there  are  the  results 
of  the  irritation — ^the  inflammation — to  deal  with,  rather  than  the 
irritating  causes. 

In  all  such  cases,  and  in  all  other  cases  after  evacuation,  rest  of 
the  organ  is  most  important.  Often  for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  no 
food  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  only  cooling  drinks.  All 
alcoholics  and  spices  should  be  entirely  avoided,  and  when  food  be- 
comes necessary,  only  the  blandest  articles,  such  as  fai*inaceous  sub- 
stances thoroughly  cooked  and  mingled  with  milk,  should  be  used. 
Starchy  foods,  when  properly  prepared,  tax  most  stomachs  less  than 
albuminous ;  and  certain  digestive  changes  go  on  in  the  stomach  in 
starchy  matters  without  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

This  simple  treatment,  giving  the  stomach  and  the  whole  system 
rest,  the  patient  usually  being  kept  in  bed,  may  be  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  disease. 

If,  however,  the  inflammation  be  severe,  more  interference  may  be 
required.  If  the  patient  be  plethoric  a  venesection  may  be  useful, 
and  not  unfrequ^ntly  leeches  may  afford  relief.  These  measures  are 
seldom  required,  as  we  have  other  means  for  abating  inflammatory 
action. 

Nothing,  as  a  rule,  will  procure  so  much  relief  to  the  present 
suffering,  or  be  so  efficient  in  checking  the  inflammation,  as  proper 
doses  of  morphine. 

A  quarter  of  a  grain,  more  or  less,  but  sufficient  to  produce  a 
decided  anodyne  effect,  may  bo  given  by  the  stomach,  dropped  upon 
the  root  of  the  tongue  with  a  sip  of  water  after,  or  administered  hypo- 
dermically,  and  repeated  once  in  from  three  to  six  hours — the  size  of 
the  dose  and  the  frequency  of  the  repetitions  depending  upon  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient  and  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  ; 
but  sufficient  should  be  given  to  keep  up  a  soothing,  anodyne,  and  anti- 
phlogistic effect.  Ice-water  may  bo  used  for  drink,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  cause  distress,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  as  free  quantities  mfsr 
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Sliiitard  plasters  or  fomentations  over  the  epigastriiini  will  often  p«>- 
ciire  relief  ;  and  if  tlio  case  does  not  readily  yield,  ft  blister  of  can- 
tiiarides  shonld  be  applied. 

Tliis  mensuro  lias  been  tested  too  often  to  lonvc  a  doubt  aa  to  iU 
efficacy  in  such  cases.  If  the  ordinary  cerate  is  used,  the  skin  ahoiild 
be  rnbbed  over  with  warm  Tinegar  befoi-o  it  is  applied,  and  the  surface 
of  the  piaster,  immediately  before  its  application,  should  be  Emcared 
over  with  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  This,  without  inter- 
ffring  with  the  vesicatiug  action,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  blister,  will 
materially  diminish  the  pain  of  its  action,  which  rs  a  matt«r  of  con- 
sequence in  an  irritable  or  sensitive  patient, 

Abstinence  from  food  should  here  be  practiced  for  a  day  or  two.  ur 
more  ;  and  the  bowels,  if  their  condition  so  requires,  eliould,  as  s  rols 
at  least,  be  acted  upon  by  enemas,  rather  tJian  laiatjvea  by  the 
stomach.  If  the  inflammation  still  remains  severe  aft«r  the  fyst«m 
requires  nourishment,  it  should  bo  given  by  enema.  Broth,  milk,  or 
chemically  digested  foods  in  a  liquid  form,  will  be  taken  up  from 
the  bowels,  and  the  system  may  he  sustained  almost  indefinitely 
by  intestinal  alimentation.  Should  the  eecretione  be  much  per- 
verted, the  tongue  heavily  coat«d,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
usefulness  of  a  few  small  dosea  of  calomel,  often  not  more  than  a 
grain  or  the  fraction  of  a  grain,  combined  with  the  morphine.  Free 
doses  of  mercurials  are  objectionable  on  various  acconnta,  and  are 
quite  unnecessary  at  least,  and  in  many  cases  this  article  may  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with. 

There  are,  however,  cases  where  its  effect?!  are  peculiarly  benefi- 
cial ;  whether  its  action  is  explicable  or  not,  ite  efHcaoy  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  ex))orience.  In  many  ciu!es  carbonic  acid  water  is  grat«fnl 
and  useful,  and  sometimes  effervescing  mixtures  in  small  dosos  often 
repeated,  or  mild  neutral  mixtures  may  do  good.  They  must,  however, 
be  used  in  moderate  quantities  and  in  weak  solution,  and  hcatoncedia- 
continued  when  they  produce  nneasinossor  discomfort  in  theetemacb. 
In  cases  of  gastric  catarrh  arising  from  u  sndden  checking  of  perspi- 
ration (taking  cold),  securing  a  free  sweat  by  moans  of  the  warm  botli. 
or  some  form  of  vapor  bath,  with  the  use  of  diaphoretics  which  will 
not  irritate  the  stomach,  will  often  be  of  the  greatest  service.  V\\o- 
carpin  hypodormically  will  cause  free  perspiration  without  irritating 
the  stomach,  and  may  be  worthy  of  a  trial  in  some  cases. 

If  much  depression  occurs,  stimnlante  may  be  required  ;  hot  u 
ncArlj  all  these  articles  are  local  irritants  to  an  inflamed  port,  they 
must  1)0  administered,  if  at  all,  by  enema  or  h y pod ermi call y. 

If  the  inflammation  extends  te  the  peritoneal  coat,  it  is  likely  te 
spread  farther  on  that  membrane,  and  is  dangerona     Otherwiae  lev 
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cases  of  acute  gastritis  arc  fatal,  though  in  exceptional  instances,  as 
already  stated,  rapid  asthenia  and  death  occur. 

After  the  acute  symptoms  are  past,  and  sometimes,  as  already 
stated,  from  the  beginning,  the  treatment  should  be  chiefly  or  entirely 
hygienic.  Bland  food  only,  and  in  moderation,  should  be  taken  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  and  if  much  debility  remains,  gentle  tonics,  such 
as  small  doses  of  quinine,  or  other  vegetable  bitters,  or  the  milder 
preparations  of  iron  ;  or  if  irritability  of  the  stomach  continues, 
moderate  doses  of  bismuth  with  lupulin,  and  perhaps  quinine,  may  be 
useful.  As  a  rule,  however,  care  as  to  diet  and  regimen  will  be  all 
that  will  be  required  during  convalescence. 


CHRONIC  GASTRITIS.— INFLAMMATORY  DYS- 
PEPSIA. 

The  more  chronic  cases  of  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  often  require  a  more  varied  course  of  management. 

Special  reference  here  must  be  had  to  the  causes  of  the  disease,  as 
they  are  generally  in  continuance,  keeping  up  the  effect. 

In  these  cases  the  symptoms  are  much  less  acute,  but  they  are 
similar  in  character  to  those  described.  In  some  cases,  often  indeed, 
the  appetite  continues,  and  more  food  is  taken  than  is  digested. 
There  is  slowness  and  imperfection  of  this  process. 

There  is  often  pain,  particularly  after  meals,  there  is  tenderness 
of  the  epigastrium,  a  furred  tongue  with  red  edges,  and  in  long  con- 
tinued cases  it  becomes  patchy  and  mapped— some  parts  being  clean 
and  smooth,  others  coated,  rough,  and  sometimes  fissured.  The  food 
not  being  readily  digested,  and  a  morbid  mucus  being  secreted  which 
readily  undergoes  fermentation  and  decomposition,  various  foul  and 
irritating  products  result.  Among  these  are  lactic,  acetic,  carbonic, 
and  butyric  acids,  causing  heartburn,  irritation,  pain,  distention,  etc. 
Habitual  constipation  may  follow  ;  or  there  may  be  occasional  attacks 
of  diarrhoea  from  irritative  materials  passing  into  the  intestines.  We 
have,  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  with  the  addition  of 
epigastric  tenderness,  and  a  redder  tongue,  and  commonly  with  more 
or  less  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Pain  in  the  stomach  may  be  absent ;  there  may  be  only  a  sense  of 
warmth  ;  or  instead  of  a  diminished  appetite  there  may  be  a  craving 
for  food.  But  the  taking  of  the  food  is  often  followed  by  pain,  and 
sometimes  vomiting,  or  at  least  by  a  sense  of  fullness  and  weight,  and 
as  gas  is  generally  evolved,  there  is  a  tendency  to  eructations.  The 
breath  is  usually  offensive  and  sometimes  fetid,  ^nd  the  eruotatiaiii 
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may  have  the  odor  of  sulphurcted  hydrogen.  The  temperatare  ii 
slightly  elevated  in  many  cases,  but  r-irely  exceeds  100°,  and  eoDo- 
times  aeusatioiis  of  chilliness  ure  experienced. 

The  elevation  of  temperature  ia  commonly  eo  slight  that  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  spoken  of  as  apyretic  ;  and  for  a  considerable  ttme 
in  ita  gradual  approach  only  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  dyapepeia 
appear,  and  pain  even  on  pressure  may  be  very  moderate. 

The  distention  of  the  stomach  after  meals  is  often  perceptible, 
and  tiiis,  with  the  increased  sensibility,  somelimee  causes  the  patient 
to  loosen  hisclothing.  The  heart  is  usually  BympnlheticallydiatDrbcd 
more  or  less,  and  there  is  often  palpitation  after  meals.  Wjcii  vom- 
iting occurs  an  hour  or  two  after  meals,  there  is  an  ahnndancc  of 
mucns  in  the  matters  discharged,  and  the  uzodzed  foods  arc  somewhat 
changed,  but  not  in  the  physiological  sense  of  digestion.  This  quite 
marked  change  in  the  food,  but  not  the  change  of  proper  digestion, 
Jaccoud  regards  as  peculiar  to  gastric  catarrh  ;  and  he  also  states  that 
"Balivation  ia  a  constant  symptom."  In  alcoholic  catarrh  the 
patient  is  very  apt  to  vomit  early  in  the  morning.  In  catarrh  accom- 
panied  by  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  the  vomited  matter  ia  found  to 
contain  sarcina  ventriculi.  As  n  result  in  protracted  cases  there  is 
emaciation  and  mental  as  well  as  physical  debility  ;  melancholy  aud 
hypochondriasis  are  apt  to  occur. 

This  disease,  when  neglected,  often  lasts  for  months  and  ycsn, 
and  may  end  in  chronic  ulceration,  in  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  or  in 
death  by  marasmus.  It  is  suscoplible  of  cure  as  a  rule,  and  the  more 
recent  the  case,  and  the  younger  the  patient,  the  more  &kvoml)lc.  In 
the  aged  it  is  often  obstinate,  aud  may  long  remain  stationary. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  obaerviug  the 
symptoms  so  fnlly  described.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  and  possibly  for  atonic  dysiwpsiu  ;  but  it  is  moat  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  cancer. 

Tlie  cliief  ))oiats  of  difTerenee  are  that  in  cancer  the  first  symptoou 
come  on  gradually,  and  are  nut  due  fo  causes  of  catarrh.  The  patient, 
in  cancer,  is  past  thirly-flve,  while  in  chronic  catarrh  ho  may  bo 
younger.  The  pains  are  more  active  and  lancinating  in  cancer,  and 
more  likely  to  be  present  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Vomiting  may 
occur  in  either,  but,  until  cancer  is  advanced,  it  is  less  troqucnt  and 
less  watery  and  mucous. 

In  the  early  stage  of  cancer  the  breath  is  more  pure,  and  catarrh 
of  the  mouth  is  less  likely  to  be  present.  Cancer  ia  progresaivo,  Uie 
cancerous  cachesia  is  developed,  vomiting  of  blood  and  oScnsire  mat- 
ter, where  the  cancer  is  an  open  one,  often  occurs,  and  a  tninor  cao 
usually  be  detected. 
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It  may  be  difficalt  to  distingaish  it  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
but  in  a  solitary  ulcer  the  pain  is  more  local  and  more  distinctly 
referred  to  a  particular  point,  there  is  more  likely  to  be  hemorrhage, 
and  the  case  is  more  obstinate. 

The  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  red  tongue,  the  slight  elevation  of 
temperature,  will  distinguish  it  from  dyspepsia.  In  gastralgia  tho 
pain  is  more  paroxysmal  and  less  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
food. 

Treatment. — As  already  stated,  the  treatment  is  not  as  simple 
as  in  acute  cases,  but  some  of  the  same  principles  are  applicable  here. 

Attention  should  at  once  be  given  to  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
When  due  to  obstructed  circulation  through  the  liver,  the  heart,  or 
the  lungs,  every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to  remove  such  ob- 
struction. 

Unloading  of  the  congested  state  of  the  portal  system  is  called  for, 
and  this  is  best  done  by  cathartics ;  the  salines,  as  a  rule,  are  prefer- 
able, and  in  many  cases  should  be  repeatedly  given.  In  all  cases  con- 
stipation must  be  overcome  and  prevented. 

When  the  symptoms  approach  those  that  occur  in  the  acute  stage, 
the  diet  must  be  very  limited  and  exceedingly  bland  ;  leeches  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  especially  blisters,  may  be  required,  and  morphine 
temporarily,  or  hyoscyamus,  or  belladonna,  will  often  be  demanded. 

The  chronic  form  of  gastric  catarrh,  so  often  consequent  upon  the 
acute,  should  be  prevented  by  prompt  attention  to  the  latter.  In 
these  cases  Jaccoud  thinks  emetics  have  been  too  much  neglected ;  and 
there  are,  doubtless,  cases  where  either  by  emetics  or  the  use  of  the 
siphon,  washing  out  the  stomach  is  useful.  Leube  states  that  among 
emetics  in  these  cases,  apomorphia  in  doses  of  from  a  twelfth  to  a 
sixth  of  a  grain,  used  hypodermically,  is  to  be  preferred ;  it  being 
efficient,  and  in  this  manner  not  irritating  materially  the  stomach. 
In  all  cases  the  diet  must  receive  particular  attention.  The  food 
must  be  moderate  in  quantity,  well  masticated,  easy  of  digestion,  and 
unirritating. 

Some  will  digest  starchy  foods  best,  while  others  do  best  with  more 
azotized  aliments.  Each  case  must  be  observed  by  itself,  as  no  rule 
will  apply  to  all  alike.  In  most  cases,  especially  when  symptoms  are 
at  all  acute,  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet  will  be  be^t  borne. 

When  collections  of  gases  occur  from  fermentation  of  undigested 
foods,  antiseptics  and  absorbents,  as  small  doses  of  creosote,  carbolic 
or  salicylic  acid,  the  sulphites,  or  such  absorbents  as  charcoal,  mag- 
nesia, or  bismuth  will  be  useful.  When  there  is  deficiency  in  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  mineral  acids  well  diluted  may  be  veiy 
useful,  given  in  connection  with  the  meals.     The  alkalies  will  tern 
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pjrarily  rdiove  the  symptom§  produced  by  acidity  from  the fermenfs- 
tion  of  foud,  and  will  facilitate  the  passage  of  these  irritating  matten 
from  the  stomach.  If  need  habitually,  however,  they  arc  apt  to  ilc 
more  harm  than  good,  and  should  be  avoided,  particularly  when  tho 
digestive  process  is  iu  progress,  unless  the  fermentative  chnngw  are 
entirely  snpcreediug  the  natural  digestive  iictiong. 

Tho  management  of  these  dyspeptic  symptoms  will  be  more  p■^ 
ticularly  di^scrilud  under  the  heitd  of  Functional  Derangements  of  the 
Stomucb,  to  wliich  the  reader  is  referred. 

But  thero  is  another  set  of  measures  applicable  to  these  conditions 
of  chronic  gastritis  which  require  attention.  In  chronic  buccal  and 
pharyngeal  catarrh,  in  similar  conditions  of  the  bladder  and  con* 
jonctivs  and  other  mucous  gurfuces,  astringents  and  mild  canstit* 
locally  acting  iis  altonilives  arc  often  exceedingly  usefiil. 

In  a  similar  manner,  local  alteratives  muy  change  favorably  the 
conditions  of  tho  chronically  in&araed  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach. 
Amoug  tho  articles  operating  in  this  way  are  nit.  of  silver,  gulphote 
of  copper,  Eulph.  of  irou,and  aulph.  of  zinc,  and  the  terebinthinn  soil 
balsamic  preparations.  According  to  my  observations  the  nitrate  of 
silver  and  the  terebinthiun  and  balsamic  preparations  are  most  likely 
to  bo  useful. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill  with  opium 
or  the  extract  of  belladonna.  The  dose  of  the  silver  in  thcAc  oaw«  is 
from  one  fourth  to  three  fourths,  and  sometimes  as  high  us  n  groin, 
three  limes  u  day  for  a  length  of  time.  Often  only  a  few  doses  shonld 
be  given,  and  then  suspended  for  a  few  days  to  observe  it£  effects 
before  they  are  renewed.  It  should  always  be  given  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  and  great  care  should  bo  takeu  of  the  diet  during  its  use, 

If  great  irritability  exists,  or  is  produced  by  the  silver,  tho  patimt 
may  be  fed  for  a  day  or  two  by  the  rectum,  or  a  table- spoonfnl  <rf 
milk,  with  a  third*  or  half  the  quantity  of  lime-water,  may  be  given 
every  hour,  returning  slowly  to  a  more  varied  but  still  bland  diet. 
Some  prefer  opium  with  the  silver  in  quarter  or  half  grain  dowa, 
more  or  leas,  white  others  choose  extract  of  belladonna.  Letxtrt  and 
Jacooud  prefer  the  latter.  The  dose  of  a  good  article  should  bo  from 
one  eighth  to  one  half  a  grain. 

Ah  with  ita  application  to  other  infiamed  surfaces,  the  nitrmte  of 
silver  should  not  bo  continued  too  long,  and  its  effects  should  be  can- 
fully  observed. 

I  have  found  the  oil  of  turpentine,  given  in  emulsion  with  raitll 
doses  of  laudanum,  very  etficient  in  cases  of  this  kind  in  changing 
the  condition  of  the  inflamed  mucous  surface.  A  tea-spoonful  of  tb* 
ordinary  emulsion  (ace  formula  on  page  274}  may  be  given  three  or 
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four  times  a  day.  This,  not  as  powerful  in  its  local  action^  may  be 
continued  for  a  longer  time  than  the  silver,  and  with  less  absolute 
restrictions  as  to  diet.  The  balsam  of  copaiva,  and  other  balsamic 
articles,  in  appropriate  doses  and  preparations,  may  also  be  of  service, 
and  so  may  other  alterative  and  astringent  articles. 

In  the  gastritis  of  drunkards  deeper  tissues  arc  apt  to  be  involved, 
and  scattered  superficial  ulcerations  are  not  unfrequent.  These  cases 
are  to  be  treated  by  securing  abstinence  from  the  alcoholic  poison- 
ing (a  matter  often  difficult  to  accomplish),  and,  if  the  disease  has  not 
gone  too  far,  surprising  improvement  may  result ;  but  too  often  such 
changes  have  occurred  as  render  every  effort  unavailing. 

Jaccoud  recommends  in  these  cases  a  proper  trial  of  the  hydro- 
pathic method  of  treatment.  In  other  cases  as  well,  it  may  be  worthy 
of  trial. 

The  cures  of  these  cases  which  often  take  place  at  the  thermal  and 
mineral  springs,  such  as  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Ems,  Kissingen,  Baden- 
Baden,  etc.,  so  frequently  resorted  to  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  sug- 
gest the  use  of  weak  saline  waters  in  free  quantities  as  eliminatives 
and  diluents.  I  have  often  seen  patients  improve  on  small  doses  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  with  still  smaller  quantities  of  the  carbonate  and 
of  common  salt,  taken  early  in  the  morning  in  a  large  quantity  of 
warm  water,  flavored  with  some  aromatic  substance  if  desired,  and 
perhaps  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day,  when  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment had  been  nsed  with  indifferent  results. 

SUBMUCOUS    GASTRITIS. — PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

WALLS   OF  THE  STOMACH. 

The  acute  form  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  is  very  rare,  and  its  clinical  history  is  not  distinctive.  There 
is  purulent  infiltration  of  the  submucous  layers  of  the  stomach,  with 
thickening  of  the  walls,  the  mucous  membrane  being  hyperaemic  and 
turgescent,  sometimes  presenting  circumscribed  ulcerations. 

The  muscular  coat  is  changed  in  color,  and  is  gelatiniform  in  con- 
sistence ;  the  serous  layer  is  opaque  and  injected,  and  covered  with 
false  membrane  ;  sometimes  adhesions  and  limitations  occurring,  and 
at  other  times  more  diffused  peritoneal  inflammation.  Inflammation 
may  occur  also  in  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium. 

The  inflammation  in  the  stomach  itself  may  be  diffused  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  wall,  or  may  be  limited,  forming  abscesses  in 
the  submucous  tissue.  It  has  been  studied  mostly  in  fatal  cases  ;  but 
recovery  is  possible,  the  abscesses  discharging  into  the  stomach  and 
cicatricial  tissue  following,  which  may  contract  and  cause  narrowing 
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of  tho  pyloric  or  cardiac  orifice,  or  deformity  of  the  body  o(  tte 
Btumach. 

The  Bymptoms  arc  of  a  aovere  character  iu  acute  cases — pain,  teD- 
derness,  vomiting,  fever,  general  prostration— and  gften  death  occnre 
by  peritonitis  or  collapse. 

In  some  cuscs  of  less  ocitteiioss,  abscesses  may  form  wbicb  wilt  last 
for  several  moiitlia.  As  the  absoeEsea  form  there  will  lie  partial  abate- 
ment of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  but  distressing  dyspeptic  ByDiptomB 
follow,  with  vomiting  and  a  hectical  fever ;  or  signs  uf  perforation  an 
presented. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  distinguishod  from  ordi- 
nary gastritis,  gastru-CDteritie,  and  circumscribed  petitonitis  by  the 
fever  and  general  symptoms  being  more  severe,  by  the  pain  not  being 
materially  aggravated  by  the  movements  of  the  patient,  and  by  tbt 
gustrio  region  ofTeriug  a  feeling  of  very  much  increased  resistance 
Still,  a  positive  diagnosis  must  be  regarded  as  very  difficult,  and  often 
ihe pogl-mortem  examination  alone  will  Ixi  conclusive. 

This  inflammation  may  bo  primary  or  secondary.  The  cansea  <rf 
the  primary  are  obscure  ;  the  secondary  variety  is  sometimes  aeen  in 
typhoid  fever,  in  variola,  and  especially  in  pyeemia,  and  then  the  local 
synijitoms  may  be  masked  by  the  general  disease. 

Treatment. — The  irealmeni,  which  is  generally  unSHLisfactory, 
must  be  symptomatic,  and  will  not  differ  materially  from  that  tat 
other  forma  of  atuto  inflammation  of  the  organ.  It  \a  though^  by 
some  liit«  authorities  that  the  early  use  of  cold  gives  the  most  rational 
chance  of  auccess. 

Inierslitial  Chronic  Oaxirifin,  or  Plastic  Inflammation  o/  fit 
Walls  of  the  Slontarh,  Cirrkosia  of  the  Stomach,  is  a  mopo  froqaeni 
diseufic.  In  this  there  is  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  and  mnacuUr 
tieeaes,  the  inSltrution  of  lymph  and  consequent  thickening  of  the 
trails,  which  may  become  hard,  firm,  and  contracted  ;  or  they  may 
undergo  degenerative  proceaeee.  When  fibroid  tiseno  is  formed  in  th« 
eoatd  of  the  stomach,  like  other  false  membrane,  it  contracts,  often 
reducing  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  and  cnnaing  stricture  of  it3  ori- 
fices. It  may  follow  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  rn)m  ordinary 
cansea,  but  it  is  commonly  produced  by  alcoholism,  and  is  intrvclabte. 
and  generally  sooner  or  later  fatol.  If  detected  sufficiently  oarly,  and 
the  alcohol  is  discontinued,  with  other  appropriate  treatment — sooth- 
ing measures,  eliminatives,  and  connt«.T-irritation,  etc. — the  prognM 
of  the  disease  may  sometimes  be  checked  ;  but  after  a  certain  amount 
at  advancement,  it  is  fatal.  Pallialivo  symptomatic  treatment  will 
bj  roijuir^d.    Opiates,  bismuth,  turpentine,  balsams,  antacidi^  loiuHi 
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oxide  of  zinc^  and  greafc  attention  to  diet^  may  afford  relief.  Iodide 
of  potassium,  with  the  yiew  of  preventing  further  deposits  and  of  pro- 
moting absorption,  may  be  indicated  and  borne  in  some  cases,  and, 
when  it  does  not  irritate  the  stomach,  may  be  persevered  with. 

TOXIC  GASTKinS. 

Chemical  injuries  and  inflammation  from  corrosive  poisons  some- 
times occur  from  accident  or  design,  and  require  a  brief  notice. 

Acids  and  alkalies,  when  swallowed  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
in  concentrated  forms,  unite  chemically  with  the  tissues,  destroying 
their  vitality,  and  often  their  substance.  When  not  in  sufficient 
quantity,  or  concentrated  enough  to  produce  this  effect,  they  excite 
inflammation,  which  may  result  in  necrosis  or  ulceration,  or,  before 
such  changes  have  time  to  occur,  in  the  death  of  the  patient 
Various  other  articles,  such  as  arsenious  acid,  phosphorus,  the  salts 
of  silver,  copper,  mercury,  etc.,  and  different  vegetable  irritant 
poisons  produce  their  effects  by  exciting  inflammation. 

The  same  agents  are  apt  to  act  on  the  moutli,  pharynx,  and  oesoph- 
agus, and  they  may  retain  their  activity  after  leaving  the  stomach, 
and  cause  lesions  of  the  intestines. 

Each  substance  has  its  peculiarity  of  action  and  effects,  which  are 
described  in  works  on  Toxicology. 

Diagnosis. — Thq  diagnosis  will  be  made  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  attack  and  the  time  and  manner  of  taking  the  poison.  Symp- 
toms usually  occur  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  health.  There  is  great 
pain,  commonly  vomiting,  and  generally  there  is  more  or  less  blood 
in  the  discharges ;  the  pulse  becomes  small,  skin  cold,  face  often 
blue,  countenance  shrunken,  etc.,  and  death  may  be  speedy.  If  the 
patient  survives  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  symptoms  of  inflammation 
— agastric,  intestinal,  or  peritoneal,  or  all  together — occur,  and  death 
or  recovery  follows  according  to  the  severity  of  the  poisonous  impres- 
sion and  the  power  of  endurance  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  at  first,  aside  from  the  free  drink- 
ing of  fluids,  and  the  encouraging  of  vomiting,  or  the  use  of  the 
stomach-pump,  must  be  governed  by  the  character  of  the  poison,  by 
a  knowledge  of  its  chemical  qualities  and  the  antidotes  which  may 
neutralize  them,  the  details  of  which  will  not  here  be  noticed. 

The  inflammation  which  follows  is  to  be  managed  on  general 
principles  by  the  use  of  soothing  and  sustaining  measures  ;  opiates, 
demulcents,  fomentations,  etc.,  being  the  chief  measures  to  which  we 
should  resort.  In  sustaining  the  patient,  rectal  alimentation  is  to  bo 
borne  in  mind.   Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  digestive  power  of  the 
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lower  bowelB,  thoro  is  no  qnestioii  of  their  power  of  abenrbiD;;  alhnenf* 
ary  siibHtancoB,  when  introduced  into  them,  which  have  been  already 
cheniically  digested  ontof  the  body,  or  mixed  with  digefitire  elenieols, 

The  experlmente  of  Prol  Browu-S^quurd  are  qoito  coucluRivr. 
By  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  moat  aud  pancreas,  twelve  to  fourtMin 
onncea  of  tho  meat  to  five  or  six  ouuces  of  the  pancrtuLS  injected  pa 
day,  lie  has  kept  patients  not  only  uHtc  but  without  lose  of  weight 
for  weeks,  in  one  case  for  more  than  three  months.  When  the  pan* 
ercaa  is  quite  fresh,  the  whole  mixture,  reduced  to  a  pulpy  masa  tn  • 
mortar,  and  mixed  with  a  fluid,  is  used,  one  half  at  a  time,  aa  an  vat- 
ma,  and  tho  digeation  is  so  complete  that  no  trace  of  the  tiiuae  of  either 
substanoG  can  he  found  in  the  well-formed  fsces  which  arc  ptsaed. 

The  plan  of  Prof.  Mayet,  of  Lyons,  may  be  an  improvemeDl  npoa 
that  of  Prof.  Brown-Siquard.  He  hmises  tlie  pancreas  In  a  mortar 
with  t«pid  water  at  about  the  temperature  of  37°  C,  and  then  prveera 
in  a  cloth  tho  pulp  obtained. 

The  liquid  thus  procured  ia  triturated  with  the  lean  meat,  which 
has  boon  chopped  and  freed  from  fibrous  parta,  to  which  is  added  tbe 
yolk  of  an  egg.  This  miiture  is  left  to  stand  two  hours,  kept  at  th« 
aabio  temperature,  and  then  thrown  into  the  rectum,  first  cleared  out 
by  an  oily  encni;i.  This  digest«d  material  is  thought  to  Ire  won 
easily  aud  more  readily  and  completely  absorbed  than  the  mixture 
in  which  the  fibre  of  the  pancreas  is  retained. 

In  all  forme  of  gastric  inflammation,  degeneration  of  theepitfae- 
linm,  tho  tulx-B,  and  of  the  secreting  structure  may  occur. 

These  parte  may  become  atrophied,  or  many  of  them  may  be  de- 
stroyed, tho  secreting  functioD  tieing  permanently  afToctcd.  Tliii 
will  lead  lo  weakness  of  digestion  ever  aft«r.  lu  each  caeai,  far- 
petual  care  of  the  diet  and  mode  of  life  will  be  required.  Strict 
hygienic  rules  must  be  constantly  observed. 

Pei>sin  and  mineral  acids  will  for  the  time  aid  the  digefitire 
processes,  and  vuriona  tonics  may  be  temporarily  useful  in  girtng 
more  vigor  to  the  system.  Any  intercurrent  morbid  stales  must,  if 
possible,  be  removed  ;  and  the  palliation  of  the  jiartioular  symploma 
that  may  arise  should  he  alt«mpted. 

The  use  of  alcohol  in  such  cases,  though  sometimes  soothiii; 
ecnsatione  and  giving  temporary  relief,  quite  aa  often— even  at  the 
time — produces  disturbance;  and  for  permanent  and  nJtimatc  cffedi 
it  cannot  generally  be  recommended. 

This  expression  may  be  contrary  to  some  opinions  of  high  m- 
thority,  which  are  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration  ;  bat 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  scieuoG  aud  experience  of  tho  future  will  ens- 
tain  ita  correctneas. 
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SIMPLE  ULCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Diflferent  names  have  been  given  to  the  disease  now  to  be  con- 
Bideredy  such  as  chronic  solitary  ulcer,  round  ulcer,  penetrating  ulcer, 
etc.,  but  all  are  not  chronic,  neither  are  they  all  solitary,  round,  or 
penetrating ;  though  many  of  them  have  all  these  characteristics. 
The  term  simple  ulcer  is  perhaps  least  objectionable. 

Gastric  ulcer  is,  however,  a  specimen  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ulcer 
which  may  occur  in  the  terminal  part  of  the  oesophagus  and  in  the 
duodenum,  as  well  as  in  the  stomach,  and  is  thought  by  Leube  to  be 
analogous  to  the  corroding  ulcer  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  de- 
struction of  substance  in  the  more  recent  ulcers  is  greater  at  the  surface 
than  in  deeper  tissues ;  but  in  older  ulcers  the  walls  are  more  perpen- 
dicular. Qenerally  they  are  nearly  circular,  though  rarely  irregular 
in  form,  and  often  look  as  if  the  superficial  layers  wero  clean  cut  as 
by  a  punch.  The  edges  are  generally  hard  and  thickened,  and  in  the 
older  ones  the  inflammatory  infiltration  is  marked.  In  recent  cases 
it  is  much  less  so  ;  and  while  in  some  there  is  a  disposition  to  pene- 
trate, in  others  exudates  take  place  at  the  base,  and  the  walls  are 
thick  and  firm,  or  a  more  granular  mass  may  give  the  appearance  of 
a  morbid  growth.  Beyond  the  immediate  surrounding  of  the  ulcer  the 
mucous  mcmbrance  is  usually  comparatively  healthy,  though  in  some 
cases  a  more  extended  gastric  catarrh  is  present.  The  loss  of  tissue 
may  involve  the  mucous  membrane  alone,  or  it  may  extend  to  the 
muscular  coat  or  the  peritoneum,  when,  if  inflammatory  adhesions  to 
other  parts  have  not  been  formed,  perforation  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  occurs  with  the  usual  result  of  a  fatal  peritonitis.  Should 
such  adhesion  take  place,  the  neighboring  organ,  as  the  pancreas,  may 
form  the  base  of  the  ulcer. 

The  size  of  the  ulcer  varies  from  that  of  a  large  pea  (such  as  I 
have  seen  penetrating  the  duodenum),  or  even  smaller  (as  one  shown 
me  by  Prof.  Cohnheim,  which  penetrated  an  artery  and  caused 
repeated  and  flnally  fatal  hemorrhage),  to  one  described  by  Cruveil- 
hier,  which  was  six  and  one  half  inches  in  length  by  three  and  one 
third  in  width. 

The  situation  of  the  ulcer  is  more  frequently  upon  the  posterior 
than  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  in 
the  pyloric  region.  Usually  there  is  but  a  solitary  ulcer,  though  in 
some  cases  there  are  more,  and  occasionally  two  or  more  run  together, 
especially  near  the  pylorus. 

As  met  with  in  the  cadaver,  the  ulcer  is  sometimes  open  and  some- 
times partially  or  completely  cicatrized,  the  cicatrices  being  contracted 
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and  the  atomafh  more  or  less  deformed.  The  smaller  cicatTisntioiu,  by 
the  folding  of  the  surrounding  membrane,  have  a  puckered  and  ofton 
radiated  njipoamuoe,  »nd  wheo  eituiitod  ucar  the  orilieos.  etenosis 
of  the  oardia  or  pylonis  miiy  be  tlie  result.  The  peristaltic  moTij- 
ment^,  and  the  contraction  »ud  expansion  of  the  Etoniaoh  hj  food 
or  gas  tend  to  prevent  adhesiDna,  especially  upon  the  lower  cnrr** 
tare,  and  henoe  there  is  greater  danger  of  perforutiou  into  the  peri- 
toncum  of  ulcers  upon  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
organ. 

When  adhesions  take  place,  und  the  liver,  pancreas,  or  epieeii  fortni 
the  hasc  of  the  ulcer,  intlammatlon  is  likely  to  extend  into  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  organ,  forming  citvities  or  hands  of  udhesiro  matter :  tho 
course  is  uncerl^tin,  and  cicatrization  even  then  Bometimos  oooufB. 
Adhesions  to  the  walla  of  the  abdomen  have  resulted,  though  veiy 
rarely,  in  an  external  fistula ;  while  in  other  rare  cases  the  diaphragm, 
tho  colon,  and  the  lover  part  of  the  duodenum,  have  been  penKnttedi 
and  communications  established  with  these  intestince.  The  cicatricial 
adhesions  may  nndergo  destructive  changes  and  give  way,  and  the 
same  rosulta  as  from  prioiar}'  penetration  take  place. 

Hemorrhage  is  likely  to  occur,  in  nicer  of  tho  stomach,  from 
erosion  of  vessels ;  and  when  the  ulceration  ia  deep  tho  larger  veaaelt 
may  he  ojwned  and  the  hemorrhage  may  he  profuse  and  fatal.  Borne* 
times  the  veins  in  tho  neighborhood  of  a  comparatively  8U{>erflciA] 
ulcer  become  varicose,  and,  as  they  are  involved  by  the  ulccratirs 
procoaa,  afford  a  free  flow  of  blood  ;  but  usually  the  hemorrhages  are 
from  emaller  vessels,  and  are  not  profuse.  In  the  case  referred  to  as 
seen  in  Prof.  Cohuheim's  pathological  laboratory,  a  penetrating  ulcer, 
eo  email  as  only  to  admit  of  an  ordinary-sized  probe,  extended 
obliquely  through  the  mucous  membrane,  eroding  the  coaU  of  a  blood* 
vessel,  and  when  Ihc  stomach  became  empty  hemorrhage  occurred; 
but  when  it  was  distended  with  food  the  bleeding  was  arrcsu-d.  This 
continued  for  weeks,  and  at  li.'n;>(,h  tho  ])aticnt  succumbed  from  Iom  of 
blood.  Tho  diagnosis  was  of  course  obscure,  and  tho  nature  of  tbt 
oosG  was  revealed  only  by  i\\Q  post-mortem  examination. 

Gastric  ulcers  are  apt  to  bo  compltnitod  with  olher  diseasnl  omv- 
ditions,  particularly  of  tlie  circu.Iatory  and  respiratory  systems,  Pm/- 
mortem  examinations  show  thom  to  be  more  frequent  than  clinical 
observation  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  as  some  ca^es  are  uot  marked  , 
with  Bufficiently  disllnctiro  symptoms  to  lead  to  a  diagnosis  daring 
life. 

Etiology. — Tlic  immediatp  pathological  causes  of  these  n\tei» 
would  seem  to  ho  diminished  or  interrupted  circulation  of  blood  in  » 
portion  of  tho  stomach,  resulting  in  diminished  alkalinit;  iu  that 
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situation,  and  diminished  resistance  to  tlie  action  of  the  acid  gastric 
jaice,  which  consequently  act^  upon  the  tissue,  commencing  the  de- 
structive process.  Anything  which  interferes  with  the  circulation,  or 
which  increases  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  secretion,  will  contribute  to 
the  result. 

This  local  stasis,  or  diminished  circulation,  may  result  from  com- 
mon catarrhal  inflammation,  from  mechanical  obstruction  by  athero- 
matous or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  small  vessels,  or  their  obstruction 
by  thromboses  or  emboli,  or  by  similar  obstruction  of  the  larger  gastric 
veins  or  of  other  portal  vessels. 

This  form  of  ulceration  may  possibly  originate  in  more  superficial 
or  aphthous  ulcerations ;  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  corroding  action  of  the  gastric  juice  preventing 
healing,  and  carrying  on  the  destructive  process. 

Among  the  more  remote  or  predisposing  causes  are  sex  (it  is  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men),  age  (oftener  in  advanced  life),  fee- 
bleness of  constitution,  excesses  in  eating  or  drinking,  chlorosis,  and 
especially  tuberculosis  and  the  puerperal  state.  Among  the  exciting 
causes  as  given  by  Jaccoud  are  chills,  too  hot  drinks,  too  cold  drinks 
when  the  body  is  heated,  and  especially  the  free  use  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

Bespecting  the  influence  of  this  last  cause  Jaccoud  believes  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  he  thinks  it  operates  by  provoking  acid  fermen- 
tation in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which,  added  to  the  gastric 
secretion,  overcomes  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
vessels. 

Ulcers  of  this  specific  character  in  the  duodenum  are  less  frequent 
than  in  the  stomach,  and  generally  are  found  in  the  part  nearest  tho 
pylorus ;  but  they  occur  oftener  in  men  than  in  women,  and  more 
frequently  in  middle  life  than  nearer  its  extremes  ;  and  a  form  of 
ulceration  of  this  intestine  is  caused  by  bums  of  the  skin. 

Symptomcu — ^The  symptoms  and  progress  of  ulcers  of  the 
stomach  vary  in  different  cases,  and  the  diagnosis  is  not  unfrequently 
obscure. 

A  person  in  comparatively  good  health,  with  perhaps  some  slight 
and  occasional  pains  in  the  stomach,  but  not  such  as  to  attract  much 
attention,  may  be  seized  with  a  sudden  and  intense  peritonitis,  or 
with  severe  distress  in  tho  stomach  with  vomiting  of  blood,  in  cither 
case  resulting  in  death  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  one,  two,  or  three  days. 

In  such  sudden  cases,  on  post-mortem  examination,  an  ulcer  will 
be  found,  probably  not  large  in  circumference,  but  penetrating  deeply, 
having  made  its  way  through  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to 
allow  its  contents  to  pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  or  having  opened 
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large  vessels  and  involTed  the  deeper  fcissues,  producing  the  hemorrhage 
and  the  distress,  and  in  both  cases  the  collapse  and  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

Such  an  ulcer,  though  commonly  in  the  stomach,  may  be  found 
in  the  duodenum. 

Another  rapid  or  acuie  variety  has  the  same  termination,  but  is 
not  as  sudden,  and  before  its  conclusion  has  a  collection  of  symptomB 
resembling  those  of  toxic  gastritis ;  and  in  either  of  these  cases  the 
question  of  poisoning  may  be  raised,  to  be  settled  only  by  an  autopsy. 

By  far  the  most  common  variety  is  the  chronic.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic symptoms  here  are  pain  and  vomiting,  the  pain  being  limited 
to  the  location  of  the  ulcer.  When  this  is  on  the  anterior  surface  the 
pain  will  be  near  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  when  on  the  posterior 
surface  it  is  deep  or  at  the  back.  This  pain  is  notably  increased  by 
the  ingestion  of  food,  and  generally  by  pressure,  by  tight  clothing,  or 
by  active  movements.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  this  more  constant 
pain,  there  are  paroxysms  of  severe  shooting  pains  producing  intense 
agony.  The  most  rational  explanation  of  this  severe  sufFering  is  that 
successive  nerve  filaments  are  attacked  in  the  progress  of  the  ulcer. 

The  vomiting,  provoked  by  the  same  causes  which  produce  the 
pain,  often  accompanies  it.  When  the  ulcer  is  near  the  cardia  it  may 
occur  when  food  is  taken,  or  soon  after ;  while  if  at  the  pylorus,  it  is 
more  apt  to  take  place  as  the  food  is  passing  that  orifice,  some  time 
after  the  meal.  It  may  occur  when  the  patient  is  fasting,  and  in  that 
case  the  matter  ejected  consists  of  mucus  often  tinged  with  bile.  The 
vomited  matter  not  unfroquently  contains  blood.  It  may  be  com- 
paratively fresh  or  clotted,  or,  when  it  has  remained  for  some  time  in 
tlie  stomach,  it  resembles  coflFee  grounds. 

Various  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  usually  present,  and  constipation 
of  the  bowels  is  not  unfrequent.  In  this  chronic  form  the  disease 
may  continue  almost  indefinitely,  at  least  for  several  years,  remaining 
nearly  stationary  or  increasing  or  diminishing  in  severity ;  and  the 
symptoms  often  fluctuate,  with  marked  aggravations  and  remissions. 
It  may  terminate  in  complete  recovery,  or  in  incomplete  cure,  with 
cicatrices  and  adhesions  which  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the 
stomach,  or  produce  more  or  less  stenosis  of  the  openings ;  and  when 
obstructing  the  pylorus,  lead  to  dilatation  and  muscular  hypertrophy. 
It  may  also  terminate  in  death  by  exhaustion,  by  hemorrhage,  or  by 
perforation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  serious. 
Even  where  the  ulcer  heals  there  is  a  liability  to  relapses,  and  the  cica- 
tricial tissue,  by  its  contraction,  interferes  with  the  function  of  the 
organ. 
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Diagnosis. — ^Ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  be  confounded  with 
chronic  gastritis,  with  cancer  of  the  part^  or  with  atonic  dyspepsia. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  gastritis  by  the  Jiore  local  character  of 
the  pain — ^persisting  at  a  fixed  point — ^by  the  greater  obstinacy  of  the 
disease,  and  by  the  far  more  frequent  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  It 
differs  from  cancer  by  its  often  being  stationary  and  more  protracted, 
while  cancer  is  progressive  and  seldom  continues  longer  than  eighteen 
months  after  its  detection.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
the  cancerous  cachexia,  and  of  a  tumor  which  in  cancer  is  generally 
discoverable,  especially  as  the  disease  becomes  advanced.  There  is 
apt  to  be  vomiting  and  hemorrhage  in  both  diseases,  but  when  the 
cancer  becomes  an  open  one  the  hemorrhage  is  more  frequent,  and 
very  offensive  matters  are  likely  to  be  ejected.  While  ulcer  may  occur 
at  any  period  of  life,  cancer  very  seldom  occurs  before  thirty-five. 

It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  functional  dyspepsia  by  the  moi'e 
persistent  character  of  the  symptoms,  by  tenderness,  by  the  pain 
being  more  definitely  located,  and  more  uniformly  increased  after 
meals,  by  more  frequent  vomiting,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage. 

Hematemesis  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  other  conditions,  as, 
when  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  hemorrhage  in  the  system ;  in 
purpura,  etc. ;  in  malarial,  yellow,  and  otlier  fevers ;  in  mechanical 
congestion  from  hepatic,  cardiac,  or  pulmonary  obstruction,  as  coin- 
cident with  menstruation  or  as  vicarious  of  it,  and,  finally,  in  cancer. 

When  these  conditions  are  excluded,  the  vomiting  of  blood,  espe- 
cially if  repeated,  becomes  an  evidence  of  ulcer. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  chiefly 
dietetic.  As  far  as  possible,  expansion  of  the  stomach  by  food,  drinks, 
or  flatulency,  must  be  prevented,  and  the  object  should  be  to  give  it  a 
minimum  of  work,  and  of  the  lightest  kind.  The  strictest  diet 
must  be  observed.  It  \nust  be  moderate  in  quantity  and  bland  in 
quality.  Milk  and  thoroughly  cooked  farinaceous  food,  milk  and 
lime-water,  soft  boiled  eggs,  and  solutions  of  meat  with  pancreas,  or 
meat  digested  with  a  strong  acid  solution  of  pepsin  in  a  sealed  vessel 
at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  body,  thus  reduced  to  a 
fine  emulsion  containing  more  or  less  of  peptones,  should  be  the  diet. 
In  the  proper  management  there  must  be  no  interruption  of  the 
dietetic  restrictions.  A  single  coarse  meal  may  undo  the  results  of  a 
long  course  of  cure. 

In  addition  to  this  dietetic  plan,  excessive  acidity  must,  if  possi- 
ble, be  prevented  from  accumulating  and  remaining  in  the  stomach. 

Alkalies,  though  often  giving  temj)orary  relief,  are  on  the  whole 
of  very  questionable  utility.     It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  quantity 
39 
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80  as  to  nentralize  only  the  ojccoas  of  acid  ;  and  when  more  than  tfiat 
ia  given,  it  interfcrpa  with  the  digestion  of  the  food,  ami  ihe  fermen- 
tation which  is  likely  to  follow  often  produces  more  auid — Iodic, 
butyric,  and  carbonic- — than  existed  before.  Thus  irriUition  of  the 
etomiich,  flatuleuce,  heartbtira,  etc,  are  increased.  The  ocuuional 
complete  evacuation  of  the  stomach  of  its  accumalatod  conteaU  ie 
often  here,  aa  in  gastritis,  followed  by  much  relief. 

The  stomach-pump  or  siplinn  has  in  these  cases  bepD  usod  ;  bat 
the  possibility  of  irritating,  or  even  penetrating  the  ulcer  by  the  intro- 
dnctioQ  of  the  tube,  constitutes  an  objection  to  this  mode  of  pn>- 
codure  in  ordinary  practice.  Emetics  are  objectionable  for  obrioni 
reasons.  As  a  means  of  evacuating  the  stomach,  weak  saline  sola* 
tious,  taken  warm  in  free  quaotities  early  in  the  morning,  an  hour  or 
BO  Iwfore  breakfast,  are  strongly  recommended,  particularly  by  Lcoba 
and  other  Gorman  writers,  Tlic  waters  of  tho  saline  thermal  flprtiifia 
of  Germany,  especially  Carlsbad,  have  long  been  resorted  to,  and 
often  with  marked  success,  in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis  and  nlccii 
The  ingredients  in  this  water  are  sulphate  of  soda,  carlionato  of  cwUt 
and  common  salt — the  first  in  much  the  larger  quantity.  The  pno- 
tice  at  the  springs  is  to  drink  a  free  quantity — oft^n  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  the  water — in  moderut©  amounts  at  a  time,  but  repeated 
every  fcir  minutes  until  the  reqfuisite  quautity  is  taken,  no  food  beii^ 
allowed  for  an  hour  or  so  after. 

Before  this  time  the  solntioii,  with  other  contents  of  the  Btomadii 
will  have  parsed  out  of  it,  and  soon  after  ouo  or  two  watery  stoott  are 
produced.  This  pra-jtice  may  be  substantially  imitated  anywhere. 
A  table-spoonful,  more  or  less,  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda,  oarho- 
natc  of  sodu,  and  common  salt,  in  the  proportions  of  eight  or  tra 
parts  of  the  first  to  one  each  of  the  last  two,  may  be  put  iuto  a  piaft 
of  warm  wat^r,  with  any  unirritating  flavoring  matt^rlal  tlial  nay  b* 
desired,  and  a  quarter  of  it  ab  a  time  may  bb  drank  oneo  in  a  few 
minutes,  until  the  whole  is  taken.  The  effect  is  eseentiutly  tho  aame 
as  that  from  drinking  the  water  nt  the  spring  as  above  deecribod.  Tti* 
quantity  of  the  salt  mistnre  may  be  varied  according  to  the  laxatiT* 
effect,  but  the  qnantily  of  water  ia  to  remain  the  same— about  a  pint 

Tbe  success  of  this  treatment,  in  connection  with  the  proper  A'uA, 
in  nicer  of  the  stomach  haa  been  well  attested  ;  and  the  great  irliirf 
which  this  remedy  is  capable  of  affording  in  suhaoul«  and  chronio 
gaetritis.  with  congestion  and  deficient  secretion  of  the  liver.  !  hav* 
often  witnesaod.  The  careful  experiments  of  Dr.  Rutherford  to  test 
the  cholagogno  effects  of  different  substances  have  shown  that,  upon 
the  animal  the  subject  of  the  experimcnta,  tho  sulphate  of  aoda 
increased  the  flow  of  tbe  bile  more  than  any  other  of  the  salines. 
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With  the  increased  secretion  of  the  liver  a  more  free  circulation  of 
blood  tbroagh  that  oi*gan  occars,  and  portal  congestion  is  relieyed. 
This  effect  may  aid  in  relieving  the  congestion  and  other  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  stomach. 

Lenbe's  method  of  treating  gastric  ulcer  is  as  follows ;  and  the 
plan  commends  itself  to  my  judgment : 

**  The  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed  during  the  course  of  treat- 
ment ;  hot  poultices  are  applied  to  the  abdomen  (at  night  a  cold  com- 
presSy  or  ice^  if  hemorrhage  be  threatened),  and  active  movements  of 
the  body  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  During  the  first  few  days 
Carlsbad  salt  (one  table-spoonful  to  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water),  is 
given  in  the  morning.  If  the  salt  fail  to  properly  evacuate  the 
■tomaehy  the  stomach-pump  may  be  cautiously  used,  and  the  gastric 
sarface  washed  with  lukewarm  water.  The  diet  of  the  patient  con- 
sists, at  the  start,  of  one  pot  of  the  beef  solution  per  diem,  corre- 
sponding to  half  a  pound  of  beef,  and  to  this  I  usually  add,  for  break- 
fast and  dinner,  some  milk  and  a  few  pieces  of  rusk  which  should  not 
l>e  swallowed  until  they  have  become  thoroughly  softened  and  mas- 
ticated. The  beef  solution  is  taken  pure,  or  it  may  be  stirred  in 
bouillon  with  a  little  of  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  and  a  little  salt 
added  or  not,  as  desired.  All  the  food  should  have  a  lukewarm  tem- 
perature. After  from  two  or  three  weeks,  I  place  the  patient  upon 
a  light  diet,  consisting  of  pigeon,  chicken,  puree  of  potatoes,  thicker 
soups,  wheat  bread,  etc.  ;  and  after  eight  days  longer  I  gradually 
return  to  coarser  food."     (Ziomssen's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  vii.  p.  225.) 

The  only  criticism  I  would  make  upon  this  is,  that  in  many  coses, 
at  least,  the  restricted  diet  should  be  much  longer  continued,  as  the 
"return  to  coarser  food"  might  arrest  a  healing  process,  or  break 
np  a  recent  cicatricial  tissue.  Entire  abstinence  from  food  by  the 
stomach  for  two  weeks,  and  rectal  alimentation,  may  be  required  in 
some  cases  of  gastric  ulcer. 

In  addition,  especially  when  this  plan  is  not  satisfactory  in  its 
results,  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains 
(some  advise  it  in  much  larger  quantities),  with  or  without  a  twelfth 
of  a  grain  of  morphine,  three  times  a  day,  may  be  given.  This 
remedy  has  long  maintained  a  reputation  in  diseases  of  the  stomach 
with  irritation  of  the  organ,  and  has  undoubted  virtues  in  many 
coses.  The  nitrate  of  silver  has  also  been  recommended  and  used 
with  reference  to  a  local  alterative  effect  upon  the  ulcer ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  the  small  quantity  that  may  be  safely 
given  can  produce  much  local  effect  upon  so  smoll  a  part  of  the 
extended  surface  of  the  stomach.  Besides,  the  common  foH  it  would 
be  almost  sure  to  meet  with  in  the  stomach  would  soon  neutralize 
its  caustic  properties.     Still,  there  is  testimony  in  its  favor,  and  it 
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may  be  tried  in  obatinate  cages.  Fuller  doaca  tlinn  the  sixth  or  ■ 
qnarterof  agrainmay  be  ventured  npoii  where  other  nieuns  Iiuve  failed. 

The  tarpentine  emulsion  (see  formula)  may  exert  a  beneficial 
alterative  effect,  and  where  oth«r  meaua  are  unsuccesflful  it  Bbonltl 
have  a  trial.  A  proper  dose  would  be  from  eight  to  fifteen  drops, 
thoroughly  emulaifiod  with  gum  and  augar,  with  a  ftw  drt>[M  u( 
laudanum,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  morphine,  thRW  or  four 
timea  a  day.  Where  the  food  is  inclined  to  undergo  fernieotaCion 
changes,  n  drop  or  two  of  carbolic  acid  or  of  crcosole  may  be  added  to 
each  dose  of  ibe  emulsion.  Absorbents,  euch  as  charcoal,  very  fiod; 
powdered,  and  mi^nesia,  may  be  used  when  gaK'B  arc  troublctomo. 

For  the  relief  of  the  severe  paiu  nothing  is  so  efficient  as  iDor- 
phino  in  appropriate  doses,  but  where  it  disagrees,  other  oarootici, 
as  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  etc.,  may  be  substituted.  Small  doiesof 
the  muriut«d  tinet.  of  irou,  three  or  four  drops  in  a  win«-gla«fal 
ot  water,  sevcnil  times  a  day,  ore  suid  to  ofU^n  relieve  paiu,  and  encli 
use  cannot  be  objectionable. 

In  some  cases  of  tendorneas  and  constant  pain,  counter-irritation 
with  mustard,  or,  more  effectual,  a  fly  blister,  affords  reliet  Where 
the  paiu  and  tenderness  is  local,  fixed,  and  superficial,  indicating  tiiat 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomacb  is  the  seat  of  the  ulcer,  the  wearing 
of  a  smalt  ice  bag  oyer  Die  part,  or  the  application  of  a  few  lecchce  \i 
advised. 

Where  there  is  much  distention  by  gas,  and  it  is  not  relicrod  by 
charcoal,  the  attempt  may  be  cautiously  made  to  relieve  it  by  the 
8tomaeh-pump  or  siphon. 

The  vomiting  is  most  certainly  relieved  by  the  strict  confinement 
to  nnirritating  food.  If  this  docs  not  succeed,  morphine,  swullovinj 
small  pieces  of  ice,  a  drop  or  I  wo,  or  more,  of  crcosof*  in  two  or  thm 
tuble-spQonfuls  of  water,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  tinct.  of  imlinc  in  some 
mucilaginous  vehicle  may  be  tried.  Both  the  morphine  and  the 
creosote  are  certainly,  sometimes,  quite  efficient. 

When  the  hematenieais  occurs,  the  patient  must  Ixt  kept  perfectly 
qniet  upon  his  hack,  pieces  of  ice  may  be  swallowed,  and  fifteen  drops 
of  a  solution  of  ergotitic  (made  by  taking  crgotine  tifteen  grains, 
water  two  drachms,  and  alcohol  forty  minims),  may  be  injected  hypo- 
dermically,  and  repealed  if  required.  Local  astringents,  taken  into 
the  stomach,  may  also  bo  used,  such  as  acetate  of  lead  with  an  opiates 
tannic  or  gallic  acid,  and  the  astringent  preparations  of  irOn.  Thoro 
isudisposilion  in  the  profession  to  avoid  these  remedies,  lest  they  pro- 
duce irritation  of  the  abraded  surface  of  the  ulcer ;  hut  in  extreme 
cases  the  temptation  to  use  them  should  not,  perhaps,  bo  reaisUtd. 
Cold  over  the  epigastrium  may  be  applied,  and  warmth  and  musUrd 
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plaster  to  the  extremities.  Here,  as  in  other  cases  of  dangerous  inter- 
nal hemorrhages,  the  ligation  of  the  extremities,  so  as  to  retain  a 
larger  amoant  of  blood  than  normal  in  the  yeins,  cannot  fail,  when 
properly  managed,  to  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  patient. 

Daring  the  hemorrhage,  and  for  a.  time  after,  all  food  should  be  ab- 
stained from,  and  if  necessary  the  patient  supported  by  nutrient  enemas. 

In  all  cases  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open.  The  artificial  Carls- 
bad salt,  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted,  will  be  sufficient ;  in  other 
cases  enemas  may  be  required,  while  in  others  a  laxative  pill,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  aloes  and  hyoscyamus,  acting  principally,  as  it  will,  on 
the  large  intestines,  will  effect  the  object  without  material  irritation 
of  the  stomach. 

In  anaemic,  and  especially  chlorotic  patients,  preparations  of  iron 
are  important ;  and  those  should  be  selected  which  are  least  injurious 
in  their  effects  upon  the  digestive  organs.  The  lactate,  pjrrophosphate, 
etc.,  are  eligible  preparations. 

When  perforation  occurs,  free  doses  of  opium,  fomentations,  abso- 
lute rest,  abstinence  from  food  by  the  stomach,  and  if  great  distention 
of  the  intestines  or  stomach  is  present,  the  rectal  tube  or  the  stomach 
tube,  carefully  used,  may  give  exit  to  the  gases.  We  can  usually 
do  nothing  more  than  to  mitigate  suffering  and  induce  euthanasia. 

In  many  cases  where  the  gastric  ulcer  heals,  sequelae  are  left  which 
require  treatment  for  a  long  time.  Cicatricial  contractions,  adhesions 
of  the  stomach  to  other  organs,  cardialgia,  defective  secretion,  dimin- 
ished peristaltic  motions,  stricture  of  the  cardia  or  pylorus,  with 
their  consequences,  may  follow,  requiring  much  care. 

Perpetual  attention  to  the  diet  is  of  primary  importance,  and  other 
measures  will  be  required  as  each  case  may  demand.  The  danger 
of  relapses  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  proper  precautions  must  be 
taken  for  their  prevention. 

Abscesses  of  the  liver  sometimes  form  adhesions  with  the  stomach 
and  open  through  into  its  cavity,  forming  a  fistulous  opening  in  its 
walls.  There  will  be  symptoms  much  like  those  of  simple  ulcer,  but 
there  will  be  the  evidences  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver 
preceding.  The  treatment  will  be  symptomatic,  with  care  of  diet. 
Hepatic  abscesses  will  be  treated  of  under  diseases  of  the  liver. 

ULCER   OF  THE   DUODENUM. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment. — In  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  the 
symptoms  are  more  obscure,  and  the  severest  pain  will  be  later  after 
meals.  Penetration  hero  is  apt  to  occur  with  even  less  warning  than 
in  case  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

The  treatment  will  be  similar  to  that  described  as  applicable  in 
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cases  of  gastric  ulcer ;  though  the  diet  need  not  be  quite  as  strict 
Only  such  food^  however,  should  be  allowed  as  will  be  readilj  changed 
into  unirritating  chyme. 

Small  scattered  ulcers  sometimes  occur  in  the  stomach  and  duode- 
num^ with  a  general  catarrhal  or  diffused  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach. 

This  form  of  ulceration  is  sometimes  found  in  alcohoHsm,  and 
in  certain  other  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system.  These  cases 
may  be  cither  acute  or  chronic.  The  symptoms  are  not  particularly 
distinctive,  but  resemble  those  of  solitary  ulcer  combined  with 
gastritis.  There  will  be  pain,  vomiting,  tenderness,  hemorrhage, 
etc.  The  pain,  however,  will  not  be  as  strictly  localized  as  in  solitary 
ulcer,  and  the  symptoms  will  resemble  more  those  of  gastritis. 

The  treatment  will  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  has 
already  been  described  for  gastritis  and  solitary  gastric  ulcers. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Tumors,  as  distinguished  from  concretions,  are  neoplastic  growths 
'  of  tissue — are  parts  of  the  body  and  subject  to  its  laws.  Nutrition 
occurs  in  them  all,  but  it  is  a  modified  nutrition  in  character, 
amount,  or  location. 

All  morbid  growths  have  some  analogy  to  some  natural  growth  of 
tissue.  A  heterologous  growth  is  one  different  from  the  tissue  of  the 
part  in  which  it  is  found,  but  not  necessarily  entirely  different  from 
all  normal  structures.  Some  growths,  however,  have  but  a  remote 
analogy  to  natuml  tissues,  and  such  are  likely  to  be  more  destructive 
in  character  ;  but  all  heterologous  growths  are  not  malignant.  In  all 
tumors  there  are  several  stages. 

1st.  A  stage  of  irritation  in  which  a  morbid  process  commences — 
a  modified  nutrition  and  proliferation  begins. 

2d.  More  distinct  granulation  and  cellulation  takes  place,  and  a 
tumor  growth  appears.  In  this  embryonic  or  germinal  state  the 
structure  is  not  distinctive. 

3d.  In  this  third  stage  "differentiation  "  takes  place,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  particular  tumors  appear. 

4lh.  A  full  development  of  specific  characteristics  occurs,  and  the 
tumor  has  attained  its  maturitv,  its  adult  existence. 

5th.  In  this  last  stage  retrogressive  metamorphosis  commences  and 
progresses,  such  as  fatty  degeneration,  softening,  calcification,  necro- 
sis, breaking  up  and  destruction,  as  in  advanced  cancer.  Different 
tumors  vary  in  the  rapidity  of  their  development  and  their  life-period. 
The  more  benign  tumors,  as  a  rule,  differ  least  from  normal  tissues, 
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and  some  are  nearly  or  quite  as  persistent  in  their  continnance  and 
Btructure  as  the  natural  parts.  Others  are  shorter  in  their  life-con- 
tinnance,  tend  to  destruction,  and  yet  are  inclined  to  spread,  involv- 
ing other  parts  in  their  own  character  and  fate,  and  are  therefore 
malignant. 

Different  tumors  have  different  origins,  and  are  divided  into 
classes  according  to  that  origin.     We  have  those  which  are — 

1st.  Exudations  from  the  blood. 

2d.  Those  deriyed  from  secretions  retained  in  receptacles,  dilating 
them,  with  cysts  formed  about  them,  as  the  sebaceous  tumors. 

3d.  Proliferation  of  tissues,  modified  and  increased,  hyperplasias, 
such  as  occur  in  nodes,  exostoses,  and  enlarged  glands. 

4th.  Specific  and  often  complex  tumors,  where  growths  occur 
which  are  more  modified  from  the  natural.  To  this  class  belong  can- 
cers, lupus,  etc.  The  more  juicy  a  tumor  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
spread,  and  the  more  vascular  the  more  active. 

There  are  various  classes  of  particular  tumors  with  more  specific 
characters  and  names,  which  were  referred  to  in  the  general  patho- 
logical statements  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work. 

Several  varieties  of  these  tumors  occur  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 
Some  of  them  are  very  rare,  but  all  of  them  are  possible.  There  are 
fibroids,  sarcomata,  lipomata,  papilloniata,  myomata,  adenomata, 
tubercles,  and  carcinomata.  The  kind  which  is  of  the  chief  and  almost 
exclusive  clinical  importance  is  the  last,  as  cancers  of  the  stomach  are 
much  more  frequent  than  any,  and  indeed  all  the  rest,  and  they  are 
the  only  variety  which  can  with  any  precision  be  diagnosticated.  It 
is  well  to  know,  however,  that  other  tumors  than  cancers  may  occur 
in  the  stomach,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia  and 
other  characteristic  signs,  more  hope  may  be  entertained  than  other- 
wise would  be  possible  when  a  tumor  in  the  part  is  discovered. 

CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

It  would  lead  too  far  from  the  object  of  this  work,  and  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  space,  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  minute 
pathology  of  the  different  forms  of  malignant  or  cancerous  affections 
of  the  stomach,  especially  as  statements  upon  various  points,  by  recent 
pathologists,  so  widely  differ. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  gastric 
cancer  is  a  neoplasm,  having  its  origin,  as  some  contend,  in  the  cylin- 
drical epithelia  of  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane,  proliferating  in 
a  downward  direction,  and  growing  more  actively  as  the  cancer  ele- 
ments reach  the  deeper  parts.     Whether  it  always  commences  in  the 
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epithelia  of  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  sometimes  in 
other  elements  of  the  parts  as  well,  all  the  tissues  in  the  location  of 
the  neoplasm  sooner  or  later  become  invoWed,  and  according  to  the 
special  forms  of  development  taken  by  the  stroma,  or  by  the  cancer 
cells,  diflPerent  varieties  of  gastric  cancer,  differing  in  their  appearance 
and  microscopical  structure,  are  produced.  Presenting  many  mi- 
nuter differences  in  the  particular  character  of  their  elements,  and 
often  shading  off  into  each  other  and  mixing  their  different  qualities, 
three  general  forms  have  long  been  recognized,  under  which  all  the 
varieties  may  be  included.     These  are  : 

1.  Fibrous  Cancer,  or  Scirrhus. 

2.  Medullary  Cancer — Cerebriform  or  Soft  Cancer. 

3.  Colloid  or  Gelatinous  Cancer,  or  Alveolar  Cancer. 

The  Scirrhus  and  Soft  Cancers  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  different  degrees  of  development  of  the  fibrous  stroma  and  the 
comparative  number  of  cancer  cells.  In  the  hard  variety  the  fibres 
are  much  more  abundant,  while  in  the  soft  the  cells  compose  the 
greater  part  of  the  substance,  and  are  but  loosely  held  together  by  a 
slight  connective  fibrous  tissue.  The  third  variety,  or  Colloid  Can- 
cer, is  characterized  by  a  change  of  the  cancer  cells  themselves  into  a 
glue-like  substance,  giving  the  appearance  and  name  to  this  form  of 
the  neoplasm. 

A  fibrous  gastric  cancer,  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  the 
disease,  may  appear  as  a  distinct,  firm,  more  or  less  rounded,  bat 
nodular  tumor,  in  any  part  of  the  stomach  walls,  or  as  more  diffused 
or  in  bands,  producing  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  parts  where 
situated.  It  is,  however,  most  frequently  located  at  or  near  the 
pyloric  or  cardiac  opening — much  oftener  at  the  pyloric — and  in  that 
case  is  apt  to  present  an  annular  thickening,  constituting  a  dense 
mass,  with  nodules  projecting  internally,  the  proper  coats  of  the 
stomach  at  the  place  being  no  longer  distinguishable  ;  and  usually 
more  or  less  contraction  of  the  orifice  takes  place.  The  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  stomach  is  the  last  to  be  involved  in  the  cancerous  degen- 
erations, and  then  adhesions  often  take  place  to  surrounding  parts. 
In  time  ulceration,  or  a  more  rapid  necrosis,  occurs  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mass,  with  the  offensive  and  often  bloody  discharges 
characteristic  of  open  cancer. 

Microscopically  this  form  of  tumor  shows  a  large  development  of 
connective  tissue,  with  roundish,  oblong,  or  caudated  cancer  cells, 
disposed  in  nests  among  i\\o  fibres. 

Soft  or  Cerehriform  Cancer  is  composed  of  nodular  or  roundish 
protuberances  extending  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  walb,  and  tend- 
ing more  readily  to  degenerate  and  break  down  into  ulcers.     Bagged 
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tofts  are  often  seen  on  the  ulcerated  sarfaces^  and  on  microscopical 
examination  the  cancer  cells  are  found  to  predominate  over  the  fibrous 
structure. 

Colloid  or  Alveolar  Cancer  is  characterized  by  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  connective  tissue  as  to  form  unusually  large  spaces  or  alveoli, 
which,  instead  of  being  filled  with  cancer  cells,  have  within  them  a 
gelatinous  or  mucous  substance  resembling  soft  glue,  resulting  from 
a  metamorphosis  of  cancer  cells.  This  form  of  cancer  is  juicy  and 
inclined  to  spread,  much  more  at  least  than  the  fibrous,  and  is  usually 
disseminated  quite  diffusely  ;  but  it  is  slow  in  taking  on  the  ulcerative 
process,  is  longer,  therefore,  in  its  continuance,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duces an  enormous  tumor  involving  the  omentum  and  other  parts. 
It  is  rare,  not  occurring  in  more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
gastric  cancer ;  but,  like  all  other  varieties,  it  is  persistent,  and  finally 
results  in  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Villous,  melanotic,  and  other  varieties  of  cancer  are  spoken  of,  but 
they  may  all  be  placed  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  classes  described. 

Not  unfrequently  two  or  more  of  the  different  structures  de- 
scribed are  found  in  the  same  tumor,  producing  more  or  less  irregu- 
larity in  form  and  feel  as  to  hardness  and  softness,  affording,  when  pres- 
ent, a  feature  quite  indicative  of  cancer.  Not  unfrequently,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  scirrhus,  encephaloid  nodules  shoot  up  from  the 
denuded  surface,  more  vascular  and  far  more  cellular  than  the  original 
tumor,  and  more  readily  taking  on  ulcerative  and  destructive  processes. 

Cancers  of  the  stomach  are  generally  primary,  and  are  often  lim- 
ited to  that  organ ;  but  they  are  sometimes  secondary  to  cancerous 
formations  elsewhere,  and  not  unfrequently  the  liver  and  other  organs 
become  affected  from  extension  of  the  cancer  from  the  stomach. 
In  some  cases  the  secondary  development  is  greater  than  the  primary. 

Various  anatomical  results  follow  gastric  cancers.  In  the  most 
common  forms,  when  a  scirrhus  is  situated  at  the  pylorus,  it  some- 
times becomes  adherent  to  the  neighboring  parts,  and  is  fixed  and 
immovable.  At  other  times  no  such  adhesions  form,  and  the  weight  of 
the  tumor  causes  a  descent  of  the  stomach,  and  the  tumor  is  often 
felt  as  low  as  the  umbilicus,  and  sometimes  it  reaches  even  the  pubis. 
As  another  result,  a  stricture  is  often  formed  at  the  pylorus,  and  from 
this  may  follow  great  distention  of  the  stomach,  which  may  cause  the 
tumor  to  be  situated  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  generally  in  these 
situations  it  is  readily  moved.  These  locations  of  tlio  tumor  are  apt  to 
lead  to  errors  of  diagnosis,  which  must  be  guarded  against  by  a  careful 
physical  examination,  and  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case.  It 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  tumor  first  appeared  above,  and  grad- 
ually descended  to  the  lower  position. 
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When  the  cancer  occurs  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  it  is  not  in  the  same 
manner  detectable  by  physical  examination,  and  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  does  not  follow  ;  and  when  situated  in  the  body  of  the  organ, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  at  the  lesser  curvature,  and  often  produces 
deformity — an  hour-glass  shape,  or  other  modification  of  its  form. 

The  muscular  walls  may  be  hypertrophied,  or  distended  and 
attenuated;  and  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cancer,  and  sometimes  throughout  more  or  less  of  its  extent,  usually 
presents  eyidences  of  chronic  gastritis. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  may  be  complicated  with  round  ulcer,  and 
a  disease  commencing  in  ulceration,  or  other  lesions  may  at  length 
assume  a  cancerous  form.     (Wagner. ) 

It  may  also  be  complicated  with  diseases  of  other  organs — with 
pneumonia,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy,  thrombosis  of  the  Tcins, 
etc.,  and  particularly  with  tuberculosis. 

Etiology. — The  essential  cause  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  as  in 
other  situations,  is  obscure.  Age  has  an  influence,  as  it  very  seldom 
occurs  before  thirty-fire,  and  its  greatest  frequency  is  about  the  fif- 
tieth year.  Sex  has  but  little  influence,  as  it  is  about  as  frequent  in 
women  as  in  men.  Other  lesions  of  the  stomach  may  predispose  to 
cancer,  and  various  other  conditions  are  thought  to  exeii;  a  causative 
influence.  It  is  said  to  be  rare  in  Oriental  countries,  and  to  be  most 
common  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  this  may  suggest  the 
influence  of  alcoholics  in  producing  it.  It  is  more  frequent  in  those 
who  indulge  in  excesses  at  the  table ;  and  it  is  thought  also  to  be 
favored  by  prolonged  chagrin  and  depressing  emotions  ;  by  excessive 
intellectaal  work,  and  a  solitary  and  sedentary  life  ;  by  defects  of  diet, 
and  especially  by  alcoholism. 

A  predisposition — a  constitutional  cancerous  tendency  —  often 
hereditary,  is  the  most  efficient  cause. 

The  stomach  is  more  subject  to  the  occurrence  of  cancer  than  any 
other  internal  organ  except  the  uterus,  and  this  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  exposed  to  a  greater  variety  of  irritating  influences  than 
most  other  organs. 

Symptoms,  Course,  and  Diagnosis  .—The  symptoms,  course, 
and  diagnosis  of  this  disease  are  now  to  be  noticed.  The  subjective 
symptoms,  though  affording  in  some  cases  presumptive  evidences  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  are  not  diagnostic.  In  some  cases  of  cancer^ 
ous  infiltration  of  the  walls  away  from  the  openings,  the  lesion  may 
not  be  discovered,  because  of  the  absence  of  any  characteristic  sj'mp- 
toms.  In  other  cases  a  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  exclusion. 
There  may  be  neither  dy8i)epsia,  vomiting,  nor  tnmor  present,  but 
continuous  emaciation  and  a  cachectic  state,  with  the  peculiar  fawn- 
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yellow  or  ashy-palo  color^  languor,  and  weakness,  with  at  length  slight 
(Bdema,  each  as  present  themselves  in  other  cases  of  cancer,  and  which 
are  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
that  disease  ;  and  in  such  cases,  when  the  cancer  can  be  detected  no- 
where else,  experience  indicates  the  stomach  as  its  location. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  cancer  has  a  more  marked  and 
characteristic  course.  There  is  an  early  period  of  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, of  various  disorders  of  digestion,  of  pain  and  often  vomiting. 
Cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  do  not  occur  in  early  life,  and  have 
no  relation  to  other  diseases  which  might  induce  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
and  are  accompanied  usually  by  a  sad,  gloomy,  irritable  condition,  a 
disposition  to  seek  solitude  and  to  brood  over  the  disease.  There  is 
often,  though  not  always,  pam.  It  is  sometimes  lancinating,  but  may 
be  more  contusive,  is  localized  in  the  epigastrium,  increased  on  pres- 
sure and  by  food,  but  is  less  actiye  than  that  from  simple  ulcer, 
though  generally  more  continuous.  The  pain,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  in  character  to  be  pathognomonic,  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  said  about  the  peculiar  '^  lancinating  "  pain  of  cancer. 

The  digestive  disturbances  are  seldom  absent,  and  are  of  impor- 
tance in  the  diagnosis,  but  in  themselves  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  those  of  cbj*onic  gastric  catarrh.  But  with  the  slow  and  pain- 
ful digestion,  the  pyrosis  and  loss  of  appetite,  etc.,  there  is  uniformly 
and  markedly  more  emaciation,  progressive  and  persistent,  than  in 
simple  catarrh. 

Vomiting,  though  absent  in  some  cases  at  first,  is  not  unfrequently 
present  at  an  early  period  ;  the  matter  thrown  up  is  glairy  and  stringy 
when  the  patient  is  fasting,  and  sometimes  is  black  and  characteristic  ; 
and  in  either  form,  when  occurring  in  advanced  life  in  a  person  not 
given  to  alcoholism,  is  suspicious  of  cancer. 

Hematemesis  is  a  frequent  but  not  a  constant  symptom,  occurring, 
according  to  Bristowe,  in  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ;  and  when 
the  hemorrhage  is  not  rapid  and  profuse,  the  blood  is  of  the  coffee 
ground  appearance. 

Constipation  as  a  rule  is  present,  until  breaking  down  of  the  cancer 
occurs,  when  diarrhoea  is  apt  to  be  excited  by  the  irritating  dis- 
charges. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  cachectic  period  arrives,  not  present- 
ing all  its  characteristics  at  once,  but  coming  on  gradually,  by  emacia- 
tion, change  of  the  color  of  the  face  to  an  ashy  greenness,  or  a  green- 
ish pallor.  A  hectic  fever,  with  scanty  urine,  and  a  moderate  degree 
of  dropsical  effusion  follow. 

Generally — in  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cases — a  tumor  is  discov- 
erable, often  of  a  distinct  and  circumscribed  form,  but  sometimes  more 
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of  a  diflnsed  infiltration.  Scirrhus  of  the  pvloros  is  genenlly  ia^ 
tinctly  felt,  but  ita  locutioii  varies ;  it  dovelopa  slovly,  aiid  scldciia 
obtains  a.  large  eize, 

Tbe  eucepbaloid  form  advances  more  rapidly,  is  apt  to  bo  more 
Dodalar  or  diSuscd  in  form,  and  is  mori'  eiiiatic  to  tbe  Conch.  The 
colloid  IB  slower  ia  its  conrap,  but  usually  moro  extensive  in  it«  dif- 
fusion, and  often  attains  a  large  size.  Percussion  over  the  tnmor  does 
not  give  as  flat  n  sound  as  over  the  tiver,  but  still  a  degree  of  dnilnen 
is  present,  proportioned  to  its  size  and  situation. 

On  pulpiition  Ibero  is  a  degree  of  sensibility,  not  so  much  of  the 
tumor  itself  as  of  its  Burroundtngs  ;  and  sometimes  it  pulsates  from 
ite  position  over  an  artery.  The  physical  examination  is  best  made 
when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

The  ordinary  symptomB  of  cancer  of  the  stomach — tbe  gurtrio 
derangements,  tbe  vomiting,  loss  of  strength,  epigsstric  pdln,  and 
signs  of  a  tumor — are  modified  by  complications  which  occasionally 
take  place.  Narrowing  of  tbe  pylorus  may  produce  much  distentitm 
of  the  stomach  and  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  ;  or,  when  sifuated  near 
tJie  cardia,  tbcro  may  be  a  more  general  contraction  and  narrowness  of 
tbe  oi^n. 

Perforation,  hemorrhage,  extension  of  tbe  growth  to  other  parts, 
the  kind  of  cancer,  the  rnpidity  and  extent  of  its  development,  will 
further  modify  the  symptoms  proscnl4?d. 

The  duration  of  a  cancer  of  the  stomach  varies  with  the  kind,  the 
location,  and  the  direction  of  its  growth,  and  is  from  one  to  three, 
and  in  rare  Ciises  of  colloid  to  five  years  from  its  incipieticy.  tn  % 
majority  of  cases  it  continnes  not  far  from  one  yeiir  to  a  year  and  a 
half  from  tbe  time  of  presenting  distinctive  symjitoms,  but  often  much 
leas.  \i£  termination  ia  in  death,  produced  by  exhaustion,  and  some- 
times inanition,  and  more  rarely  by  hemorrhage  or  perforation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  ia  symptomatic  and  palliative,  and 
mncli  as  in  simple  ulcer  and  chronic  gastritis.  Exhaustion  and  inani- 
tion arc  to  bo  retanled  by  careful  feeding ;  the  pain,  vomiting,  mA 
hemorrbnge  to  Iw  managed  oa  in  nicer ;  tbe  bowels  are  to  bo  kept 
open  by  iipprupriat«  means,  and  all  special  symptoms  treated  by 
remedies  adapted  to  their  character.  A  repetition  of  the  particular 
measnres,  and  a  specification  of  ail  the  details  of  mana(;emeot  ate 
nnnecessary.  Vomiting  will  often  be  allayed  by  a  drop  or  two  of 
creosote,  or  by  carlwiic  acid,  benzine,  nitro-glyccrine.  bisnlpbide  of 
carbon,  and  varions  other  remedies.  Tbe  nee  of  anodynen  will  uniany 
be  required,  and  a  proper  selection  so  as.  to  afford  tho  most  relief  witli 
the  least  unpleasant  consequences  should  be  made.  Moqdiino  \»  tbe 
most  pfBcient  for  reliering  pain,  bat  it  produces  oonstipation,  and  it 
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may  be  reserved  for  the  latter  stages,  hyoscyamns,  belladonna^  and 
ooninm  being  used,  while  they  are  sufficient  to  relieve  the  suffering. 
Chloral  hydrate  may  be  called  for  to  produce  sleep. 

Various  specific  remedies  have  been  recommended  and  tried,  with 
the  hope  of  controlling  the  progress  of  the  disease,  of  destroying,  or 
at  least  checking,  the  cancerous  growths,  and  overcoming  the  cachexia. 
No  such  specific  has  as  yet  been  found,  and  all  efforts  at  cure  have  so 
far  proved  abortive. 

Some  particular  palliative  remedies  may  be  mentioned.  The  offen- 
sive putrefying  changes  which  occur  in  open  cancer,  of  the  food  taken 
as  well  as  of  the  discharges  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  may  be 
checked  by  antiseptics ;  by  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  the  sulphites, 
salicylic  acid,  etc.,  in  proper  doses. 

Oases  may  be  absorbed  by  charcoal  or  magnesia  ;  occasionally  the 
stomach,  with  care,  may  be  washed  out  with  advantage.  Hemorrhage 
and  perforation  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  in  ulcer  ;  and  the 
complications,  of  whatever  character,  must  be  met  by  appropriate 
means. 

The  hope  of  finding  remedies  for  the  cancerous  state  should  not  be 
abandoned,  but  at  present  the  prospect  seems  remote  and  uncertain. 

It  is  feared  that  the  foregoing  remark  is  literally  true,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reports  of  Prof.  John  Clay,  of  Birmingham,  England,  and 
some  others,  of  the  success  of  Chian  turpentine.  This  remedy,  lately 
introduced  into  use,  is  alleged  to  destroy  cancerous  growths  which  are 
external,  where  the  diagnosis  is  positive,  and  where  the  process  of  cure 
can  be  watched.  Cancers  of  the  uterus  particularly  are  reported  to 
have  been  cured,  even  when  the  treatment  was  commenced  in  advanced 
stages,  and  Prof.  Clay  reports  that  it  is  equally  successful  in  cancer  of 
the  stomach. 

The  Chian  turpentine  is  said  to  be  more  likely  to  bo  digested,  and 
therefore  more  successful,  when  rubbed  up  with  sulphur.  The  dose 
is  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  it  must  be  persevered 
in  for  several  months  in  order  that  its  effects  may  bo  fully  realized. 
Some,  after  a  trial,  have  declared  it  useless  ;  but  Prof.  Clay  affirms 
that  either  a  genuine  article  has  not  been  used,  or  that  it  has  not  been 
properly  prepared  and  administered,  or  has  not  been  persevered  in  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.  Further  experience  is  required  to  settle  the 
question  of  its  efficacy. 

Prof.  Bartholow  says  that  *'of  all  the  remedial  measures  proposed 
there  is  no  prescription  which  is  so  generally  useful  in  these  cases  [in 
removing  distressing  symptoms ;  he  does  not  claim  the  removal  of  the 
disease]  as  equal  parts  of  pure  carbolic  acid  and  tincture  of  iodine,  of 
which  two  drops  may  be  administered  in  water  three  times  a  day." 
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Arsenic,  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  hias  long  had  a  repata- 
tion  with  some  for  retarding  the  growth  of  the  epithelial  form  of  can- 
cer,  and  in  small  doses  of  one  or  two  drops  in  water,  three  times  a 
day,  it  is  thought  to  have  some  power  in  allaying  the  pain.  Prof. 
Bartholow  advises  the  persistent  use  of  both  of  ttie  last  two  mentioned 
remedies,  each  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 


HEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  STOMACH.— GASTROR. 

RHAGIA.— HEMATEMESIS. 

A  flow  of  blood  into  the  stomach  is  called  gastrorrhagia ;  the  Tom- 
iting  of  blood  is  called  hematemesis ;  the  former  is  the  caase,  and  the 
latter  the  result ;  but  this  result  does  not  always  follow  the  canae. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  stomach  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
It  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  caused  by  ulcer,  by  cancer,  by  in* 
tense  congestion,  and  by  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  immediate  or  essential  cause  of  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach, 
as  of  other  parts,  is  a  diminished  power  of  resistance  in  the  wall  of  the 
vessels  as  compared  with  the  blood-pressure  within  their  cavities.  The 
more  remote  causes  producing  this  disproportion  between  the  blood- 
pressure  and  the  resistance  are  very  various.  Some  produce  increase 
of  pressure,  and  others  diminution  of  resistance.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  of  spontaneous  hemorrhage  both  these  conditions  are  present — 
diminished  resistance  and  increased  pressure — acting  in  combination. 

When  blood  flows  there  is  presumably  a  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  vessels  ;  but  recent  investigations  of  Cohnheim  seem  to  show  that 
red  blood  corpuscles  may  pass  through  the  coats  of  vessels  in  a  manner 
similar  to  what  is  known  to  be  the  ease  with  the  leucocytes,  without 
their  rupture,  by  a  simple  diapedesis,  and  that  circumscribed  hemor- 
rhagic erosions  sometimes  originate  in  this  way. 

There  may  be  direct  injuries  to  the  vessels,  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal, destroying  their  continuity,  or  so  weakening  them  that  the  blood- 
pressure  witliin  effects  a  ruptare. 

There  may  be  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  degenerations — 
fatty,  atheromatous,  or  inflammatory — or  there  may  be  varices  or 
aneurisms  leading  to  rupture. 

There  may  be  venous  stasis  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  caused  by 
obstructed  circulation  through  the  liver,  as  in  cirrhosis,  in  phlebitis, 
in  icterus,  and  in  the  pressure  of  hydatids,  and  by  obstruction  of  cir- 
culation through  the  ascending  vena  cava,  the  heart,  or  lungs.  There 
may  be  congestion  arising  from  suppression  of  an  habitual  hemor- 
rhoidal discharge,  or  of  the  catamenial  flux,  which  may  give  rise  to 
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the  loss  of  blood  either  by  cansing  rupture  of  vessels,  or  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  blood  through  their  porous  walls. 

In  new-born  children  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  may 
occur,  during  the  first  few  days  of  life,  from  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action  and  imperfect  circulation  through  the  lungs. 

But  arterial  or  active  cougestion  may  result  in  rupture  of  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries,  though  this  is  much  more  rare  ;  and  in  many 
cases  attributed  to  'lateral  fluxion,"  it  is  quite  possible  that  degen- 
eration and  weakening  of  the  vessels  may  play  a  part  in  the  causation. 

In  the  hemorrhagic  diaihesiSy  in  chlorosis,  in  scorbutus,  in  yellow 
and  malarial  fevers,  and  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  gastric 
hemorrhage  occurs,  and  may  be  due  either  to  weakening  in  the  coats 
of  the  vessels,  to  congestion  and  increased  blood-pressure,  to  changes 
in  the  blood  itself,  or  to  some  or  all  of  the  causes  combined.  In 
hemorrhages  occurring  in  connection  with  chronic  diseases  of  the 
spleen,  the  blood  is  changed  in  quality  in  a  manner  which  may  favor 
its  loss  ;  but  in  such  diseases  of  the  spleen  there  is  apt  to  be  obstruc- 
tion somewhere  which  causes  portal  congestion,  and  thus  contributes 
to  the  result. 

Blood  appears  in  the  stomach  sometimes  from  other  sources  than 
its  own  vessels.  In  bleeding  from  the  nose,  the  pharynx,  or  the 
lungs,  the  blood  may  be  swallowed  and  accumulate  in  the  stomach 
until  vomiting  is  induced.  It  may  be  swallowed  by  the  infant  dur- 
ing birth,  and  give  rise  to  the  vomiting  of  blood,  or  to  melsenic  pas- 
sages from  the  bowels,  leading  to  a  false  diagnosis  in  all  these  cases  as 
to  lesions  in  the  stomach.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  in  ulceration  of 
the  duodenum,  or  other  portions  of  the  upper  intestines,  blood  may 
pass  into  the  stomach  from  below. 

When  blood,  from  whatever  source,  remains  in  the  stomach  for 
any  lengtK  of  time,  it  is  changed  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  is  thrown 
up  from  the  stomach,  or  passes  from  the  bowels,  of  a  dark  color 
resembling  coffee  grounds  as  vomited,  or  tarry  matters  as  passed  by 
stools. 

When  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  tissues  of  the  stomach 
walls,  instead  of  upon  their  surface,  it  produces  what  are  now  called 
hemorrhagic  erosions.  In  these  cases  there  is  rupture  of  capillaries 
deeper  in  the  tissues,  favored  undoubtedly  by  the  contractions  of  the 
stomach  in  vomiting  and  during  digestion,  and  the  erosions  of  the 
tissues  follow,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  secretion  whei'o 
stagnation  is  present.  These  erosions  are  more  frequent  in  women 
about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 

A  scale  of  causes  of  gastric  hemorrhage,  arranged  according  to 
tbeir  frequency,  has  been  given.     Aside  from  those  produced  by  yel- 
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low  fever,  and  some  gravo  malarial  fevers  which  are  locfti  m  tiwir 
prevalence,  the  causes  said  to  bo  most  freqnent,  in  the  onler  in  whidi 
they  are  mentioned,  are  Bimpto  nicer,  cancer,  hemorrhagic  t>ro«i(in 
and  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  vasgels,  poisoning,  wuunds,  foreign 
bodies,  scorbntic  and  other  dyscrasia?,  inQammation  of  the  macoa* 
tnembraiio,  rapture  of  large  aneuriem^,  and  vicarious  hemorrhages. 

Women  more  frequently  vomit  blow!  than  men  j  but.  it  is  a  leas 
serious  symptom  with  them,  especially  when  it  occurs  about  th«  m«n- 
stnial  period.  It  may  occur  at  any  age,  bat  it  is  more  frequent  at 
certain  periods  with  women,  in  consequence  of  ita  reletiona  to  the 
menstrual  functions. 

Mental  excitement,  strains  and  ooncnsaiona  of  the  body,  and  oTe*- 
distention  of  the  stomach,  may  act  as  exciting  canscs  when  a  pri'di»- 
ITOsition  exists  in  the  state  of  the  vessels,  the  circulation,  or  thu  blood. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  legions,  from  what  ho* 
been  stated  aa  to  causation,  will  be  seen  to  be  varions. 

The  only  constant  one  is  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  stiimaeh, 
usually  in  a  clotted  form,  either  in  larger  masses  or  in  smaller  parti- 
,cles,  fiUB(iended  in  liquid  and  of  a  blackish  color.  TTlcerB,  canocm, 
villous  growths,  erosions,  hyperjeraia,  etc.,  may  be  fonnd  ;  bnt  some- 
times the  vessels  are  so  completely  emptied  as  to  present  a  pale  and 
flaccid  appearance  of  the  cout^  nf  the  etomoch,  and,  in  some  cases,  no 
mptnre  of  vessels  can  bo  detected,  the  blood  having  pass*<i  through 
their  unruptured  coats.  These  cases  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  sufficient  blood  to  produce  deftth 
should  in  this  way  be  exuded. 

Symptoms. — The  st/mptoms  of  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach  will 
be  slight  or  severe,  according  to  the  amount  of  blood  lost  and  Ifac 
accompanying  conditions. 

Traumatic  and  supplementary  hemorrhages  may  occur  in  a  state 
of  previous  health,  but  all  others  are  consecntivo  phenomena,  pre- 
ceded by  other  pathological  states,  and  usually  by  more  or  less  marked 
symptoms. 

In  cases  of  medium  intensity,  which  are  the  moat  freqnent,  ga^ 
trorrhagia  ia  characterized  at  its  onset  by  a  feeling  of  weight,  of 
fullness,  and  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium  ;  and  if  the  bloo<ling  ib  con- 
siderable there  will  be  nausea,  a  sense  of  depreasion  and  peculiar 
uneasiness  ;  the  pulso  will  be  ff^ble  ;  there  will  be  pallor  of  the  ror^ 
face  ;  syncope  may  occur  :  and  on  percussion,  instead  of  the  hollow 
stomach  sound  there  is  a  degree  of  dullness,  more  or  leas  pronounord, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  hemorrhage. 

As  a  rule,  any  considerable  amount  of  blood  in  the  stomach 
inducc«  vomiting,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  symptoms  of  depresrion,  by 
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an  effort,  a  variable  quantity  of  bloody  liquid  is  ejected.  The  vomit- 
ing in  some  cases  is  accompanied  by  a  convulsive  cough,  which  may 
give  an  appearance  of  the  blood  coming  from  the  lungs.  If  the  blood 
is  flowing  rapidly,  the  vomiting  will  be  the  more  frequently  repeated, 
and  the  color  will  be  brighter.  In  moderate  cases  the  blood  will  be 
dark,  partly  liquid  and  partly  clotted.  If  from  the  rupture  of  a  large 
artery,  the  blood  is  arterial,  and  if  speedily  thrown  up  from  a  stomach 
previously  empty,  it  will  bo  fresh  and  comparatively  florid. 

Hematcmeds  of  "  coffee-ground  "  appearance  and  of  an  offensive 
odor  is  characteristic  of  open  cancer ;  that  of  liquid  blood  and  of 
small  black  clots  is  usually  from  stasis,  and  is  capillary  ;  when  more 
florid  or  in  large  clots,  it  is  usually  from  a  simple  ulcer,  or  from 
rapture  of  an  aneurism.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  slight  the  blood 
may  be  more  or  less  digested,  or  may  all  pass  off  by  the  bowels,  and 
in  all  cases,  more  or  less  is  likely  to  pass  by  stool,  which  is  then  of  a 
black  color.  It  may  in  such  cases  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  £rom 
hemorrhage  of  the  bowels. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  quantity  lost,  that  passing  from  the 
bowels  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Often  a  moderate  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  leaves  an  amount 
of  physical  and  mental  depression  not  to  bo  accounted  for  by  the 
mere  loss  of  blood,  but  when  it  is  supplementary  to  suppressed  hem- 
orrhoids, or  vicarious  of  menstruation,  it  is  usually  well  borne.  When 
the  cause  is  permanent,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  hemorrhage  is  likely 
to  recur,  and  even  that  from  transient  causes  often  leaves  a  greater 
liability  to  its  recurrence. 

Though  in  a  majority  of  cases  patients  recover  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  gastrorrhagia,  yet  death  may  follow  from  exhaustion,  pos- 
sibly from  strangulation  in  the  act  of  vomiting  in  tho  condition  of 
great  feebleness  ;  and  when  hemorrhage  is  excessive  death  may  occur 
without  any  evacuation.  The  loss  of  blood  and  the  anaemia  follow- 
ing may  hasten  to  a  fatal  termination  the  course  of  other  diseases. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  gastric  hemorrhage  is  to  be  made 
by  observing  the  phenomena  already  sufficiently  described ;  and  in 
distinguishing  its  causes,  tho  previous  history  of  the  patient  must  be 
carefully  noted. 

The  discharge  of  blood  is  tho  conclusive  symptom  ;  but  this  may 
be  simulated,  especially  when  passed  from  the  bowels,  by  the  black 
discharges  caused  by  iron,  by  bismuth,  by  mercury,  by  vitiated  bile, 
by  charcoal,  and  by  port  wine.  In  all  doubtful  cases  an  exami- 
nation by  the  microscope  should  be  made ;  but  when  the  blood  has 
long  continued  in  the  alimentary  canal  the  corpuscles  may  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  blood  pigment  only  remain.    It  is  to  be  distinguished 
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from  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  by  tho  mode  of  discharge.  tb« 
character  of  the  blood,  the  previoue  diseaso,  the  physical  signs  in  the 
luQgi!,  and  the  preeence  or  abeenoe  of  bloody  expectoration  afl«r,  and 
the  dist-harge  or  not  of  blood  from  the  bowels.  A  more  partiealar 
compariBon  will  be  made  when  the  subject  of  hsemoptyais  isdiscuated. 

Prognosis. — Tlie  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  amunnt  of  the 
bleeding,  and  particularly  upon  thu  causo  and  acconipauying  con- 
ditions. When  it  is  supplementary  or  vicarions,  and  not  excesiTO, 
it  ia  not  Gerious,  and  is  often  relieving  ;  while  a  free  hemorrhiige  may 
be  fatal,  and  when  caused  by  cancer,  by  cinhaeia  of  the  liver,  or  by 
the  nlceration  of  dninkards,  the  case  is  most  unfavorable.  When 
produced  by  temporair  congestion  it  is  nearly  devoid  of  danger  or  o( 
Eerions  con  sequences. 

Occasionally  a  case  of  free  gaatric  hemorrhage  occurs  witlioot 
previous  or  subsequent  disease,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  exocptutg 
Euch  as  may  arise  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Drs.  Chambers  and  Flint 
give  accounts  of  such  cases,  and  a  few,  not  so  extreme  as  some  tA 
those  related,  have  come  under  my  observation.  However,  csui 
where  no  other  pathological  sta(«  can  bo  discovered  are  rarv.  Wicn 
hemorrhage  arises  from  a  simple  solitary  ulcer,  it  is  more  grave,  bat 
may  not  he  serious. 

An  exceedingly  small  ulcer,  but  one  eroding  an  artery,  prodncinff 
scarcely  any  other  symptoms  than  those  caused  by  the  hemorrhage, 
may,  by  the  frequent  occurrence  and  long  continuance  of  the  blcxtding^ 
cause  death  by  anemia.  A  case  of  this  kind  occnrred  st  Leipeic, 
under  the  care  of  Prof.  Wagner. 

The  patient  for  a  long  time  had  gastric  hemorrhage  occnrring 
when  the  stomach  was  empty,  but  not  when  it  was  full,  the  canie  of 
which  could  not  bo  discovered.  Pofl(-mor/#m  a  very  careful  examiuation 
of  the  Bloniach  was  made,  when  a  penetrating  ulcer  was  found,  so  minute 
as  to  admit  only  a  email-sized  prot>e.  The  nicer,  penetrating  ohliqnely 
through  the  mucous  coat,  and  opening  an  artery  beneath,  gave  rise 
to  the  bleeding,  which  was  arrested,  when  the  stomach  was  fillwl,  by 
the  lateral  pressure  upon  the  narrow  fistulous  canal.  The  mmt 
specimen  was  shown  me  by  Prof.  Cobnheim,  and  a  bristle  wa*  in  the 
opening,  indicating  its  coui-so  and  extent.  It  wiis  in  the  body  of  the 
stomach,  some  distance  from  either  extremity,  was  not  surrounded  by 
any  intlammatory  blush,  and  the  whole  organ  was  nnusually  pale  and 


As  it  oocnrs  in  ferers,  paetric  hemorrhage  is  seldom  of  itJwtf 
dangerous,  but  often  indicates  a  pathological  condition  which  U  bo^ 

Treatment. — Supplementary  or  vicarious  hemorrhage  from  the 
stomach,  it  not  abundant,  calls  for  no  very  active  ittterferencfi.     Like 
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the  menstrual  flow^  it  usnally  ceaaes  spontaneonsly  when  the  men- 
strual excitement  is  past  However^  means  should  be  resorted  to  for 
restoring  the  normal  menstruation.  In  cases  where  the  catamenia 
desert  their  natural  channel^  it  will  be  well,  says  Dr.  Watson,  to  en- 
deavor to  solicit  the  discharge  toward  its  right  direction  by  placing 
leeches  upon  the  groins  immediately  before  the  period  when  the  yica- 
rions  menstruation  is  expected,  and  by  putting  the  feet  at  the  same 
time  in  hot  water,  or  even  placing  the  patient  in  a  warm  hip  bath.  At 
the  same  time  the  stomach  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  iced  drinks  and 
other  similar  mild  measures  may  be  used. 

In  all  other  instances  the  cases  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
active  interference  is  often  demanded. 

The  object  of  treatment  is  to  arrest  the  loss  of  blood,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  phenomena.  To  arrest  the  flow  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  absolute  rest  should  be 
enjoined.  An  opiate  should  be  given  at  once  to  allay  excitement  and 
prevent  peristaltic  motion  ;  and  as  blood  is  in  the  stomach,  with  which 
the  medicine  is  liable  to  be  commingled  and  rejected  before  absorp- 
tion, morphine  should  be  placed  dry  upon  the  tongue,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  two  of  water  taken  after,  or  it  may  be  administered  hypo- 
dermically.  This,  with  abstinence  from  food  by  the  stomach  until 
the  danger  is  past,  and  the  occasional  swallowing  of  ice  or  ice-cold 
water,  may  be  all  that  is  required.  If  the  bowels  are  costive  they 
should  be  moved  by  an  enema,  and  the  patient  may  require  support, 
for  some  time,  by  nourishing  injections.  As  much  as  possible  the 
stomach  should  be  at  rest,  and  no  food  should  be  taken  into  it.  The 
utility  and  propriety  of  introducing  astringents  into  the  stomach, 
although  formerly  regarded  as  unquestionable,  are  at  the  present 
time  subjudice.  While  still  advised  by  most  authors,  some  are  of 
the  opinion  that  they  are  as  likely  to  produce  irritation  and  increase 
the  flow  as  to  arrest  or  check  it,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  patients 
do  as  well  or  better  without  them. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other  therapeutical  questions,  this  is  one 
diflficult  to  decide  by  direct  experiment,  since  the  continuance  of  the 
flow  is  so  variable  and  uncertain  when  left  to  itself.  From  the  well- 
known  physiological  effects  of  the  less  irritating  astringents,  and  from 
what  we  often  witness  of  their  power  when  applied  to  external  bleed- 
ing surfaces  under  our  inspection,  I  cannot  doubt  their  capability  of 
checking  the  flow  from  small  vessels,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  severe  and 
threatening  cases  they  should  be  used.  The  danger,  however,  of  pro- 
ducing irritation  or  inflammation,  and  leading  later  to  a  renewal  of 
the  hemorrhage,  should  be  borne  in  mind  ;  the  least  irritating  should 
be  selected,  and  in  some  cases,  at  least,  they  may  be  dispensed  with 
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entirely.  There  is  Dut  the  same  olijection  to  the  nee  of  cold  aa  to 
stvptics,  und  a  free  nse  of  icic,  intorDiiUy  and  externally,  mitj  witliont 
bceitation  l)e  resorted  to.  The  effect  of  ergot  iu  PuuHing  contmction 
of  vessels  and  cheeking  the  flow  of  blood,  eapecially  from  smaller  tcs- 
sele,  is  generally  ackunwledged  ;  and  when  used  liypodenuically,  dq 
irritatioa  to  the  stomach  is  produced.  Fifteen  drops  of  a  eolution  of 
one  part  of  ertjntine  to  ten  of  water  is  advised,  and  it  may  be  repealed 
OS  required.  Pioces  uf  ico  may  bo  swallowed  and  allowed  to  melt  in 
tlio  Btomacli,  and  ice  bags  or  bladders,  or  cloths  dipped  in  icc-wutvr 
may  be  placed  over  the  stomach  and  frequently  renewed.  The  blood 
may  bo  drawn  to  other  parts  of  the  body  by  mbefacients  and  cups ; 
and  a  means  more  efficient  than  cither  of  these,  and  free  from  Bcrioud 
objections,  constats  in  ligating  tlie  extremities  in  such  a.  manner  lU  to 
compress  the  superficial  veins  without  interfering  with  the  circulation 
in  tbo  arteries,  thus  detaining  a  quantity  of  blood  in  their  vosscls  and 
tissnes,  and  preventing  its  lom.  This  simple  process,  or  the  use  of 
Jiinot'a  boot,  wbieli  acta  on  the  same  principle,  lias  been  too  madi 
overlooked  and  neglected  by  tho  profession  in  coses  of  hemorrbage 
and  sudden  congestions  of  internal  organs. 

Witb  a  given  qnanlity  of  hJoud  in  tho  syslcm,  the  more  there  U  in 
ono  part  the  less  there  must  be  in  others,  and  all  the  good  effects  ot 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  which  the  fathers  so  much  depended  Bpon  for 
cheeking  internal  hemorrhages,  may  bo  realized  witlioiit  the  actual 
loss  of  blood  and  its  after  consequences.  A  much  larger  qnantity  of 
blood  than  tho  normal  may  be  made  to  remain  in  the  extremities  by 
proper  ligation,  and  striking  relief  to  the  congested  internal  organs 
may  thus  be  produced.  The  anastomosis  of  the  Enperficial  with  thft 
deep  veins  prevents  absolute  atognution  of  blood  and  injury  from  that 
eiLnsc  ;  and  aft«r  the  henmiThago  is  checked,  the  vessels  closed,  and  tba 
immediate  danger  passed,  whether  from  hemorrhage  or  other  fluxes, 
or  from  congestion,  the  hlood  can  be  allowed  its  free  circulatiou,  and 
is  saved  to  tho  system. 

Tbo  Dse  of  cold,  tho  hypodermic  injection  of  ergotine,  and  the 
ligation  of  the  extremities  may  supersede  the  nac,  and  thus  avoid  the 
irritating  effects,  of  astringents  by  the  stomach.  Should  these  Utter, 
however,  be  resorted  to,  the  choice  will  be  between  alum,  tannic  or 
gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  the  persulphate  or  pcrnitrate  of  iron,  and 
some  other  mineral  and  vegetable  astringents,  given  iu  sufficient  doses 
to  produce  a  local  effect ;  and  they  will  bo  most  eflicient  when  takca 
immediately  after  an  act  of  vomiting,  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

In  each  particular  case  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  must 
determine  the  necessity  and  extent  of  interference,  and  the  particular 
means  to  bo  used.    In  extreme  cases,  where  stimulants  soem  deuuuQdcd, 
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they  must  be  given  by  the  rectum,  to  avoid  irritating  the  morbid 
stomach. 

The  after-treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles,  and 
the  pathological  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  hemorrhage  must  receive 
the  most  careful  attention. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  intestines  will  be  marked  by  similar  general 
symptoms,  with  the  exception  that  vomiting  will  be  absent,  and  moro 
speedy  and  generally  larger  discharges  of  blood  will  take  place  by 
stool.  The  essential  conditions  of  the  flow  of  blood  are  the  same,  and 
the  causes  leading  to  it  are  various  but  in  many  respects  eimilai*,  and 
the  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles. 
Details  have  been  given  for  the  management  of  intestinal  hemorrhage 
in  typhoid  fever,  and  the  subject  may  again  be  briefly  referred  to  in 
connection  with  other  diseases  of  the  intestines. 


GASTRIC   OBSTRUCTIOK  AKD   DILATATIOK. 

In  the  account  of  inflammation  of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the 
stomach,  of  tumors  and  ulcerations  of  the  organs,  mention  was  made 
of  obstructions  at  and  near  the  pylorus,  and  the  dilatation  consequent 
upon  them.  The  disease  which  most  frequently  causes  stenosis  of  the 
pylorus  is  cancer.  Next  to  this  the  cicatrices  after  ulceration  ;  next, 
hyperplasia  of  the  flbroid  tissue,  with  contraction  and  induration ; 
and,  moro  rarely,  polypoid  and  other  tumors;  enlargement  of  the 
pancreas ;  adhesions,  and  pressure  from  without. 

Obstruction  from  any  of  these  causes  may  be  more  or  less  com- 
plete, and  the  symptoms  will  be  correspondingly  severe.  When  the 
obstruction  is  only  sufficient  to  cause  delay  in  the  passage  of  matters 
from  the  stomach,  there  will  be  a  sense  of  fullness,  and  probably 
symptoms  indicative  of  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the  ingesta. 

In  such  cases,  especially  if  the  obstruction  be  considerable,  vomit- 
ing is  likely  to  occur  after  intervals  which  allow  of  the  accumulation 
of  food — it  may  be  from  one  to  two  or  three  days — and  then  large 
quantities  will  often  be  ejected.  As  the  result  of  such  obstruction, 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  sooner  or  later  occurs.  Such  dilatation  is 
sometimes  very  great.  In  one  case  a  patient  from  a  neighboring  State 
was  presentdd  at  my  clinic,  in  whom  the  stomach  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  extraordinary  thinness  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  the  vermicular  motions  of  the  distended  organ  pro- 
duced a  very  striking  and  singular  phenomenon.  In  some  cases  the 
enlargement  resembles  pregnancy,  or  dropsy,  or  an  ovarian  tumor,  but 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  these  by  a  careful  observation  and  com- 
parison of  the  phenomena. 
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SymptomB — The  evidences  of  pyloric  obstmction  anti  gr»l 
(liliitat inn  will  liofoiinj  in  the  free  vomiting  at  eoDsiderablc  ititttrval)^, 
tlie  i;gf!MLa  cousisting  of  partially  digested  foo<i  undergoing  etiomical 
cliunges,  and  mingled  often  witb  mueus,  and,  in  some  caees  of  cancer, 
with  "coffee-ground  "  materials,  and  frequently  containing  Bareina>. 
The  vomiting  reducoa  tlic  enlargement,  relieves  dyspncea  and  other 
morbid  sensations  which  may  be  caused  by  it,  and  brings  Hie  hollow 
tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion  peculiar  to  the  stomacli  into  a 
smaller  space.  The  tympanitis,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  fluid 
which  is  present  with  the  gases  in  the  stomach,  will  be  observed  over 
a  larger  and  lower  space,  when  the  patient  is  lying  upon  the  back 
than  when  in  the  erect  position. 

By  auscultation  over  the  stomach  a  ringing,  hollow,  amphoric 
sonnd  may  often  be  heard  when  liquids  are  swallowed,  and  an  unusual 
splashing  is  often  produced  by  movements  of  the  body,  resembling 
that  caused  by  auccusaion  in  hydro-pncnmothoras.  Varioru  manip- 
ulations with  hollow  sounds  or  siphon  tubes  have  lately  been  resorted 
to,  to  determine  the  size  of  the  stomach,  the  amount  of  the  flniil 
within  it,  and  the  force  of  its  contractions.  When  Ihe  tube  ftnt 
passes  the  cardiac  orifice,  pressure  occurs  and  air  is  expclte^l.  The 
distance  the  tube  may  be  passed  beyond  this  point  will  determine  the 
extent  of  the  distention ;  and  by  forcing  air  into  the  tube,  the  point 
whore  it  reaches  the  fluid  will  bo  determined  by  the  bubbling  ihU 
may  be  heard  when  the  ear  or  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  part 

The  introduction  of  instnimcnts  should  bo  condnctfd  with  groat 
caution  where  an  ulcer  or  open  cancer  is  euspecte*).  As  stomach 
digestion  is  likely  to  be  very  imperfect,  emaciation  and  debility  fol- 
low. The  bowels  arc  usually  constipated,  the  urine  is  apt  to  be 
scanty,  and  we  have  superadded  to  the  symptoms  those  peculiar  to 
the  disease  which  causes  the  obsbniction. 

Dihitation  of  the  stomach  may  be  the  result  of  weakness,  paraly- 
sis, or  of  degenerative  changes  of  the  mnsculiir  coat  without  pyloric 
obstruction. 

The  affcM?tion  is  loss  grave,  the  dilatation  is  not  generally  as  great, 
and  the  case  is  more  likely  to  Ijo  remedied  when  pyloric  obstruction 
does  not  exist. 

Treatment. — In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  gastric  affectioos,  the 
most  important  part  of  treatment  is  dietetic.  Articles  should  be 
selected  which  are  nourishing,  most  easily  digested,  least  tikoty  Jo 
produce  gas,  and  which  arc  found  by  experience  to  be  l)eBt  adapted 
to  the  case-  The  quiinlity  should  be  governed  by  the  amount  the 
stomach  is  found  capable  of  properly  digesting.  Digestion  may  be 
promoted  by  pepsin,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  bitter  tonics.     Bentcdias 
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to  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  indicated,  particularly 
in  cases  dependent  upon  atony  without  obstruction.  Strychnia  or  nux 
Yomica,  usually  with  small  doses  of  quinine  and  iron,  best  fulfills  this 
indication. 

Mild  saline  laxatives,  which  promote  the  passage  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  into  the  intestines,  and  which  keep  the  bowels  open, 
sometimes  produce  relief. 

When  spontaneous  vomiting  does  not  occur,  and  the  stomach  is 
loaded  and  oppressed  with  accumulations,  emesis  may  sometimes  be 
easily  induced  by  drinking  warm  water  and  tickling  the  throat. 
Where  this  does  not  succeed,  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  or  siphon 
tube,  as  recommended  by  Kussmaul  and  others,  may  be  resorted  to. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  should  not  be  too  often  removed, 
lest  the  system  be  deprived  of  nourishment.  All  that  can  be  digested 
and  appropriated  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  tonic  effect  of  a  galvanic  current  passed  through  the  organ 
may  be  of  service  in  the  atonic  cases,  and  a  broad  bandage  accurately 
and  comfortably  applied  to  the  abdomen  may  give  useful  mechanical 
support.  Cold  rubbing  over  the  dilated  stomach,  together  with  a  dry 
diet,  has  recently  been  advised. 

If  the  obstruction  is  so  great,  and  nutrition  is  so  much  interfered 
with  as  to  cause  danger  of  death  from  inanition,  rectal  alimentation 
becomes  the  last  resort. 


FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

By  functional  disease  of  the  stomach  is  understood  morbid 
changes,  or  perversion  of  action  not  produced  by  perceptible  struct- 
ural changes. 

In  the  different  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach  wo  have  been 
considering,  the  functions  of  the  organ  are  more  or  less  interfered 
with.  Imperfect  digestion,  indigestion,  dyspepsia  or  apepsia,  diffi- 
culty or  absence  of  the  digestive  process  has  been  oeen  to  have 
resulted. 

But  without  any  considerable  disease  of  the  stomach  itself,  with- 
out, at  all  events,  perceptible  structural  disease,  difficulty  of  digestion, 
at  least  of  a  temporary  character,  may  occur. 

An  overmeal,  improper  articles  of  food,  a  sudden  shock,  a  strong 
mental  impression,  excessive  fatigue,  great  exposure,  or  a  debauch, 
may  arrest  the  process  of  digestion  more  or  less  perfectly,  leading  to 
various  distressing  symptoms.  In  such  cases  the  food  is  likely  to 
undergo  fermentative  processes  in  the  stomach,  developing  very  irri- 
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tatiug  materials^  causing  pain^  gastralgia  or  colic,  headache,  Daagea, 
vomiting,  constipation  and  diarrhcea,  and  yarioas  other  disturbances 
of  the  organism. 

Temporary  diseases  of  other  organs,  or  various  injuries  to  them, 
may  arrest  or  render  difficult  the  process  of  digestion,  without  the 
existence  of  any  real,  or  at  least  permanent,  trouble  in  the  stomach. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  such  cases  would  be  suggested 
by  each  particular  cause.  For  irritating  articles  in  the  stomach  an 
emetic  or  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  would  often  be  the  best 
remedy.  If  such  articles  were  in  the  intestines,  a  cathartic  would 
be  indicated.  If  acidity  in  the  stomach  was  abundant  and  irritating, 
an  alkali  would  procure  relief.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  symptoms 
were  distressing,  soothing  remedies,  some  warm  drinks,  a  hot  foot- 
bath, fomentations  or  a  sinapism  over  the  stomach,  a  dose  of  cam- 
phor or  paregoric,  a  carminative,  or  a  decided  opiate  would  relicTe 
the  suffering,  and  give  time  for  removing  the  causes. 

In  cases  of  overfatigue  or  shock,  rest  and  anodynes  are  required. 

In  all  cases  remove  the  causes  when  they  are  recognizable  and  can 
be  reached. 

The  stomach  should  have  a  period  of  comparative  rest  before  a 
return  to  the  ordinary  diet. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

This  term  signifies  difficulty  of  digestion,  but  as  indicating  a  more 
distinct  disease  it  may  be  more  specifically  expressed  by  the  phrase 
atonic  dyspepsia.  This  indicates  a  form  of  indigestion  due  to  a 
depressed  or  enfeebled  state  of  the  stomach.  The  term  dyspepsia  is 
not,  however,  always  used  in  this  strictest  sense,  and  some  latitude 
to  its  signification  is  allowed. 

Several  special  pathological  causes  may  contribute  to  the  result. 
Its  proper  pathogeny  will  require  a  latitude  and  freedom  of  state- 
ment. The  subject  is  of  a  character  that  does  not  admit  of  as  sys- 
tematic treatment  as  some  other  diseases. 

But  derangements  of  digestion  from  functional  disease  of  the 
stomach,  more  permanent  than  those  temporary  indigestions  before 
referred  to,  may  occur.  Indeed  diseases  of  this  organ  without  per- 
ceptible structural  changes  are  frequent,  are  often  protracted,  and 
produce  great  suffering.  Many  of  these  derangements  are  sympa- 
thetic, the  result  of  morbid  conditions  of  other  parts.  The  stomach 
is  an  important  centre  of  reflex  impressions. 

Irritation  of  the  fauces  is  well  known  to  produce  vomiting ;  and 
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SO  will  sufficient  irritation  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kid- 
neys, the  uterus,  and  other  parts.  Less  degrees  of  irritation  of  any 
of  these  parts  may  produce  various  other  effects  upon  the  functions  of 
the  stomach,  particularly  upon  its  secretions. 

HYPERSECRETION'. 

By  reflex  action  we  have  not  only  modifications  of  motor  and  sen- 
sory, but  of  circulatory,  nutritive,  and  secretory  functions  ;  indeed  all 
functions  may  be  changed  by  sympathetic  or  reflex  impressions.  The 
secretions  of  the  stomach  may  be  modified  by  such  impressions,  both 
in  quality  and  quantity.  Irritation  of  the  lungs,  for  example,  may 
cause  an  excessive  or  untimely  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid  ;  so  that 
not  unfrequently  persons  dying  of  consumption  have  so  mach  of  the 
gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  as  to  produce  post-mortem 
digestion  of  its  coats ;  and  before  death  the  secretion  may  be  so  great 
as  to  cause  acidity,  irritation,  "  heart-bum,"  and  pain.  Normally 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  in  considerable  quantities  only  when  the 
stomach  is  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  food,  and  when  it  is  needed 
for  its  digestion. 

From  reflex  impressions,  and  in  some  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
stomach  itself,  or  the  nerves  supplying  it,  there  may  be  an  untimely 
and  therefore  morbid  secretion,  producing  the  effects  just  mentioned, 
and  still  others. 

Inflammatory  and  other  diseases  of  the  liver — ^the  presence  of  gall- 
stones, of  abscesses,  etc. — sympathetically,  and  often  severely,  affect 
the  stomach. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  partly  through  sympathy,  and  partly 
from  the  retention  of  urea  and  other  effete  matters  in  the  blood, 
deranges  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  and  often  produces  an  excess 
as  well  as  other  perversions  of  its  secretion.  In  many  diseases  of  the 
uterus  the  subjective  symptoms  are  often  more  severe  in  the  stomach 
than  in  the  primaiy  and  essential  seat  of  the  disease,  and  so  in  some 
affections  of  the  nerve-centres.  When  an  abnormally  free  secretion 
of  gastric  juice  is  produced,  the  food  may  be  readily  digested,  but 
with  disturbance  of  sensations,  '^heart-bum,"  etc.;  and  the  secretion 
continuing  after  the  food  is  disposed  of,  acidity,  irritation,  uneasiness 
and  pain,  and  often  vomiting  result.  In  all  such  cases  a  diagnosis  of 
the  pathological  state  should  be  made,  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease 
ascertained,  and  this  should  receive  prompt  attention  ;  but  measures 
for  palliating  the  gastric  symptoms  should  not  be  neglected.  Some- 
times a  local  disease  of  the  stomach,  as  ulcer  or  cancer,  induces  this 
hypersecretion. 
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PriucipleB  aud  iteme  of  treatment  may  be  mentioned  a 
in  a  staLenient  of  the  pathogeny  of  this  state. 

The  "heart-burn,"  irritation,  and  dietresa  occurring  frora  cicee- 
sive  gecretiun  of  acidity  when  the  stomach  is  empty  of  food,  iri)I  be 
promptly,  though  usually  but  t«mpDninly,  relieved  by  an  alkali. 
LiU'ge  doses  will  sometiaics  be  required  to  neutralize  all  the  acid 
present.  The  carbonates  of  soda  or  potiieh,  calcined  magnesia, 
Eolutiona  of  cauatio  potash,  lime-water,  etc.,  are  the  ortiolee  indi- 
cated. Moat  of  the  salts  produced  by  the  acids  of  the  stomach  with 
these  bases  are  laxntive;  and  as  constipation  U  a  froqaeat  coodi- 
tion  in  these  cases,  they  fullill  another  indication  than  that  of  tiea- 
trail  zing  acids. 

The  salts  of  lime,  on  the  contrary,  are  moderately  astringenl,  and 
when  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  intfistinal  evaouations  lime  may 
be  selected. 

As  a  rale,  the  alkalies  should  be  giveu  after  the  food  is  digpsted — 
some  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal — us  thcj  might  too  eff^tnally 
neutralize  the  gastric  juice  and  interfere  with  digeslion  if  given  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  this  process.  Still,  it  the  gastric  seoretion  is  in 
great  excess,  they  may  be  given  iu  more  moderate  quantities  soon  aftw 
meals.  In  the  case  of  children  and  others  whose  diet  is  chiefly  milk, 
limo-watcr  may  oft«n  bo  mingled  with  it  to  advanlB^. 

The  proportion  may  Iw  varied  iu  different  cases,  but  uennlly  there 
should  be  about  one  pnrt  of  the  lime-water  to  three  of  milk.  The 
lime-water  not  only  neutralizes  acidity,  but  prevents  the  milk  from 
coagulating  too  speedily  and  in  too  largo  masaes,  and  it  also  exerts  u 
astringent  and  aiterativo  effect  npon  the  peptic  glands. 

Other  astriugeata  may  have  an  effect  in  diminiahing  the  cxooanT* 
secretion,  aud  may  be  given  some  little  time  before  meats.  The  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  is  an  absorbent,  a  gentle  astringent,  and  a  local 
ansesthetic,  soothing  gastric  irritation  and  often  acting  very  benefi- 
cially in  cases  of  this  kind.  Given  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  more  or  Im*, 
before  meals,  its  beneficial  effects  in  those  and  ranous  other  stomarh 
affcetiona  are  often  conspicuous.  Vegetable  astringents  may  aleo  b« 
useful. 

It  should  he  home  in  mind,  that  in  all  the  distnrbances  of  tli« 
function!  of  the  stomach  from  reflex  irritation,  treatment  applied  Ut 
that  organ  is  only  palliative,  and  should  usually  be  temjioniry.  'Ph« 
radical  or  curative  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  primary  diwue. 
Diseases  of  the  brain,  of  the  uterus  and  the  ovaries,  of  the  liver,  or 
the  kidneys,  may  require  the  principal  attention,  though  not  noh^ 
qucnily  the  sufferings  from  the  stomach  are  most  oonspicnous,  and 
may  divert  attention  from  the  real  source  of  the  mischief.     The  inri* 
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tation  of  the  first  teething  in  children  is  a  frequent  source  of  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  bowels^  and  both  the  condition  of  the  gums 
and  the  dyspepsias  and  diarrhoeas  which  follow  demand  attention. 
In  adults  there  is  more  likely  to  be  constipation  than  diarrhoea  in 
reflex  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  this  requires  to  be  oyercome  by 
various  laxatives  which  may  be  indicated. 

Excessive  stomach  secretion,  though  it  may  depend  on  disease  of 
the  stomach  or  the  nerves  supplying  it/is  generally  reflex  ;  and  it  is 
demanded  of  the  physician  that  he  should  be  particular  in  tracing  out 
the  cause  and  removing  it. 

A  very  important  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  morbid 
sympathies  are  more  active  in  ancemia  and  debility.  Tonics  are  there- 
fore in  these  cases  often  indicated,  especially  the  preparations  of  iron 
when  ansemia  is  present.  Bismuth  is  supposed  to  have  some  tonic 
effect  as  well  as  an  astringent  and  soothing  action,  and  this  with  its 
power  of  checking  excessive  secretion,  and  especially  of  allaying  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach,  renders  it  a  particularly  useful  article  in  many 
cases.  It  may  often  be  combined  with  lupulin  and  quinine  with 
advantage,  and  it  is  applicable  to  other  conditions,  as  well  as  to  those 
under  consideration.* 

DEFICIENT  SECBETION. 

But  the  gastric  secretion  is  more  frequently  deficient  than  exces- 
sive, and  deficiency  and  perversion  of  this  secretion  are  the  most 
common  immediate  or  pathological  causes  of  indigestion. 

In  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  stomach  its  secretions  are  variously 
perverted.  There  is  often  too  much  mucus  enveloping  the  food  and 
preventing  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluid  upon  it.  In  various  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  blood  the  gastric  fluid  is  perverted  in  quality  as 
well  as  deficient  in  amount,  and  the  same  is  true  in  most  cases  when 
the  peptic  glands  are  deranged  in  their  activity,  from  whatever  cause. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  deficient  and  perverted  gastric  secretion 
are  very  numerous,  embracing  both  physical  and  mental  influences. 

Whenever  there  is  deficiency  or  p2rversion  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
stomach,  there  will  be  a  perversion  of  its  secreting  function.  The 
conditions  of  healthy  nutrition — a  proper  supply  of  healthy  blood,  a 
proper  state  of  the  part  to  be  nourished,  and  a  proper  influence  of 
the  nervous  system— are  familiar.     Any  of  these  conditions  may  be 

defective  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  and  when  so,  defective  nutrition 

^ : . 

*  17    Trisnitrate  of  Bismuth gn.  z 

Lnpulin gn,  ijas 

Sulphate  Quinino gr.  j 

M. 
Sig. :  Three  times  a  day. 
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und  defectire  Bocretion,  and  consequent  tlofectiTe  stomncli  funotton, 
will  follow. 

In  fevore  and  inflammationH,  in  congestions  and  irritatioM,  in 
osctasivo  or  deficient  exercise,  in  improper  alimentation,  in  etcesaite 
or  deficient  mental  activity,  in  depressing  passions — in  abort,  in  sJl 
conditions  which  unfavorably  impross  the  system — the  stomach  iof- 
fera  moro  or  loss,  and  hence  its  derangements  arc  frequent. 

Eseesses  in  food,  though  generally  deranging  and  nUintBtcly 
enfeebling  the  stomach,  may  in  rigoroos  conditions  of  tlto  srstem 
develop  its  power  and  lead  to  gluttony.  More  fomi  than  ii  nt-cded 
being  digested  and  appropriated,  plethora  or  obesity,  with  their  con- 
eefiuences,  may  follow,  while  Ihe  stoniacli's  power  is  not  impoirHl. 
Commonly,  however,  the  stomach  suffers  early  from  such  exoeaaes. 
Its  powers  overtaxed,  ita  cotita  irritated,  it  suffers  the  "remorse" 
which  violations  of  law,  physical  or  moral,  legltimiit^ly  bring. 

In  some  cases  of  diminished  gastric  secretion  there  is  a  dcBciencf 
of  the  peptic  glands,  either  congenital  or  from  prerions  disea-Kv 

Menial  causes  of  defloient  functional  activity  of  the  stomach  nn 
not  imfrequent.  Watch  fulness,  fear,  aasiety,  anger,  remortw.  e^ccB- 
eive  mental  toil,  excitement  of  any  kind,  when  intense,  may  prodnre 
the  effect. 

Deficient  gastric  secretion  and  deficient  mnscular  activity  of  the 
stomach  noc:!ssariIy  result  in  deficient,  slow,  and  imperfect  digesUoii. 

Symptoms. — There  will  be  a  sense  of  weight  and  onoasinofiB, 
often  pain  and  cramps  in  the  stomach,  disturbed  brain,  heart,  and 
liver  action?,  headache,  confusion,  disturbed  sleep,  palpitation,  dyii|y 
nwa,  yellow  eyes  and  skin,  costive  bowels,  deficient  urine,  and  4ll 
the  thousand  morbid  sensations  and  conditions  which  constitute  tbt 
abnormalities  of  "dyspepsia." 

The  uncomfortable  sensations  and  general  disturbance  of  the 
organism  in  this  disease  may  bo  explained  in  different  ways.  Th« 
effects  are  produced  on  the  nervous  system,  and  may  be  by  Brmpx- 
thetic  or  reflet  action,  or  by  the  chemical  changes  producing  morbid 
matters,  such  as  sulphuretcd  hydrogen,  bntvric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  an 
excess  of  lactic  acid,  etc.,  which  are  absorbed  into  the  blood  and 
carried  to  the  tiesnes. 

A  certain  amount  of  nervous  energy  is  expended  in  tbo  oecrrtina 
of  the  digestive  fluid,  cansiag  languor  and  depression  of  mriMia 
functions  ;  and  then  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  food,  and  the  prt^ 
ducts  of  its  changes,  makes  an  impression  upon  other  parK  conTeycd 
by  sympathy,  which  changes  ttio  distribution  of  blood,  and  modifioi 
the  conditions  of  the  nerve-centres  and  various  organs.  In  morbid 
states  the  s}*mpBthetic  effects  are  often  severe,  and  a  profoand  At- 
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rangement  of  the  whole  nervous  system  occurs.  The  nerves  of  the 
stomachy  especially^  assume  an  abnormal  state.  The  morbid  con- 
dition may  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  nervous  system,  but 
derangement  of  the  circulation,  secretion,  and  motion,  and  further 
changes  of  digestion  are  likely  to  occur.  The  more  the  morbid  con- 
dition is  confined  to  the  nerves,  the  greater  the  disproportion  of  the 
subjective  symptoms  (the  morbid  sensations  of  the  patient)  and  the 
objective  results  of  indigestion. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  the  digestion  of  food  is  fairly  well  per- 
formed, and  the  body  is  properly  nourished ;  but  the  sensations  of  the 
patient  are  very  uncomfortable,  and  sooner  or  later  the  digestion  is 
impaired.  In  time  there  will  be  wasting  and  marked  deficiency  of 
general  power. 

Food  digested  and  appropriated  is  a  necessary  condition  of  force. 
Its  deficiency  is  an  ultimate  deficiency  of  working  power.  While  too 
much  food  is  bad,  too  little  may  be  worse.  For  the  former  there  are 
natural  remedies  in  vomiting,  diarrhoeas,  free  excretions,  effusions, 
and  hemorrhages.  For  the  latter  there  are  no  such  remedies.  Noth- 
ing can  take  the  place  of  food  for  any  permanent  effects.  Food  or 
failure  are  the  alternatives.  But  food,  taken  into  the  stomach  and 
not  digested,  undergoes  changes  from  chemical  action,  which  result 
in  compounds  of  an  irritating  character,  and  produce  a  large  portion 
of  the  distressing  symptoms  attending  indigestion.  These  decompos- 
ing changes  are  excited  by  mucus  and  other  morbid  secretions  of  the 
stomach,  and  by  the  presence  of  Torula  CerevisicB  and  Sarcina  Ven- 
triculiy  which  act  as  ferments. 

The  kind  of  fermentation  and  the  resultant  substances  produced 
vary  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  character  of  the  food  taken 
and  the  nature  of  the  ferment.  For  the  most  part,  lactic,  acetic,  ox- 
alic, and  butyric  acid  fermentations  occur,  but  not  unfrequently  the 
alcoholic,  and  sometimes  the  putrefactive.  As  a  result  we  have  acidity 
in  liquid  and  gaseous  forms — ^lactic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  oxalic  acids 
in  solution  as  liquids,  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  gaseous  form — ^besides 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  other  gases  and  liquids,  producing  pyrosis, 
distention,  pain,  nausea  and  vomiting,  enictations,  foul  breath,  coated 
tongue,  irregularity  of  the  bowels — sometimes  constipation,  at  other 
times  diarrhoea  —  headache,  dizziness,  confusion,  disturbed  sleep, 
gloominess  and  depression,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  urine ;  all  these  aid  in  the  production  of  the  protean 
sensations  and  phenomena  characteristic  of  indigestion.  The  con- 
ditions that  contribute  to  these  fermentative  changes  are,  delayed 
digestion ;  the  abnormal  catalytic  effects  of  the  mucous  secretion  of 
the  stomach  ;  retention  of  food,  from  obstruction  of  the  pylorus ;  the 
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taking  of  substances  into  the  stomach  which  are  undergoing  fermen- 
tation ;  morbid  conditions  of  the  saliva  and  buccal  secretions,  produc- 
ing improper  changes  in  the  starchy  substances  during  mastication ; 
imperfect  mastication,  from  defective  teeth  or  too  great  haste  in  taking 
food  ;  improper  articles  of  food  and  excessive  quantities,  particularly 
of  saccharine  and  starchy  compounds.  While  these  conditions  aid  in 
producing  the  effect,  the  more  essential  cause  is  the  deficiency  of 
secretion  of  the  normal  gastric  juice,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  produced 
by  the  various  causes,  physical  and  mental,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded. 

Acidity  and  its  consequences — ^pyrosis,  ** heart-bum,"  etc — an 
then  dependent  upon  two  distinct  and  opposite  conditions,  vi&, 
hypersecretion  of  an  acid  gastric  fluid ;  and  a  deficiency  of  that  secre- 
tion, with  consequent  acid  fermentative  changes  of  the  food. 

In  curative  treatment,  as  the  causative  and  the  pathological  statei^ 
rather  than  mere  symptoms,  are  the  bases  of  indications,  it  is  import 
tant  to  distinguish  between  these  conditions.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
history  of  the  esse  and  all  the  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  the 
account ;  and  to  aid  in  making  the  distinction,  the  following  table, 
taken  from  the  work  on  '^Diseases  of  the  Stomach,"  by  Dr.  Wilson 
Fox,  will  be  of  service  : 

Acidity  fbom  Febmentatiok.        Acidity  from  Hypebsecbetiok. 

Flatulence. 
Common.  Bare. 

Relation  to  Food. 

Usually  the  acidity  is  at  its  height    Occurs  when  the  stomach  is  empty 
some  hours  after  meals,  and  is  or  soon  after  food  is  taken,  and 

more  marked  in  proportion  to  is  often  great  in  intensity  after 

the  quantity  of  food    taken,  a  small  meaL 

and  inversely  to  the  digestive 
power. 

Pain. 

Less  severe.  More  severe. 

Vomiting. 
Rarer.  (?)  More  common.  (?) 

The  Vomited  Matter. 

Contains  organic  acids,  and  often    Commonly  contains  an  exoea  of 
torulas  and  sarcinas.  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Acidity  from  Febmentation.    Acidity  from  Hypebsecretiok. 

(OONTINUBD.)  (continued.) 

Relations  to  other  Phenomena. 

Occurs  in  conDection  with  causes    Most  common  as  a  reflex  symp- 
which  impede  digestion.  tom    or   in   connection    with 

nervous  disturbance,  or  with 
ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  no  one  symptom  by  which  these 
conditions  of  morbid  acidity  are  accompanied  is  positively  distinctive 
of  either  variety,  and  in  some  cases  only  an  approximate  diagnosis 
can  be  made  ;  but  generally,  by  a  proper  consideration  of  all  the  facts, 
a  sufficiently  clear  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  to  furnish  a  rational 
guide  to  treatment  la  deficiency  of  secretion  from  atonic  con- 
ditions, as  distinguished  from  irritative  and  especially  inflammatory 
states,  there  are,  (1.)  A  less  degree  of  gastric  uneasiness,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  tenderness;  (2.)  A  simple  deficiency  of  appetite,  and  com- 
parative abflence  of  thirst ;  (3.)  The  absence  of  fever ;  and  (4.)  A  pale, 
broad,  and  flabby  state  of  the  tongue,  instead  of  a  red,  dryish,  hard 
state  of  this  organ. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  in  hypersecretion  have 
already  been  stated. 

For  deficient  secretion,  as  it  is  dependent  upon  such  a  variety  of 
causes,  various  remedial  measures  will  be  required.  Not  only  are  the 
causes  numerous  and  varied,  but  the  results  following — the  particular 
symptoms  produced — are  various  also,  requiring  modifications  of  the 
particular  management  for  their  relief. 

Mere  deficiency  of  gastric  secretion,  though  often  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  indigestion,  is  not  the  only  one.  Diminished  muscular 
action,  diminished  absorption,  and  a  want  of  proper  relations  between 
the  elements  of  the  food  and  the  conditions  and  activities  of  .the 
stomach  in  various  respects,  may  play  a  part  in  the  morbid  process, 
and  should  be  considered  in  determining  the  course  of  treatment  to  be 
pursued.  The  principal  object  of  treatment,  however,  is  to  increase 
the  gastric  secretion,  but  all  the  conditions  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  prescribing  definitely  for  a  particular  case. 

Among  the  causes  to  be  particularly  remedied  is  the  unsuitableness 
of  food.  It  may  not  have  the  proper  proportions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  nutritious  matter  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  stomach  ;  it  may  have 
too  little  or  too  much  indigestible  matter ;  it  may  be  improperly  pre- 
pared ;  may  have  undergone  injurious  changes ;  may  be  impeifectly 
masticated  and  insalivated ;  it  may  not  have  the  substances  capable 
of  stimulating  the  gastric  secretion,  etc.;  and  finally,  there  are  the 
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idiosyncroBies  of  some  pcraoiia  whose  common  digestion  U  good,  btit 
who  cannot  take  certain  articles  witbout  their  "diaBgreeing"  sni 
producing  unpleasant  effecta. 

Tbe  taking  of  too  much  ami  too  little  food  has  already  heeu  i^kcn 
of  as  among  the  caueos  of  indigestion,  and  requires  only  t^>  bv  referred 
to  in  speaking  of  treatment. 

Derangements  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  must  not  be  ore^ 
looked  in  prescribing  in  indigestion.  The  motion  effected  bjr  muscu- 
lar contraction  of  tbe  walls  brings  the  food  in  contact  with  ths 
different  parte  of  the  organ,  and  finally  at  the  proper  time  causes  it> 
expulsion.  DeficiencGs  in  tliis  uctiou  may  result  in  moibid  chaj^n, 
even  when  there  is  a  eaSicient  amount  of  digestive  fluid  ;  or  oxcesaifa 
peristaltic  action  may  cause  espulsion  of  the  food  from  the  stomacb 
prematurely,  and  ijcforc  the  gastric  juice  has  time  to  do  its  work. 

The  particular  eymptoms  which  require  attention  and  alleTiiitioa 
in  proscribing  are  acidity,  heart-bum,  flatulence,  eructations,  piun, 
nausea,  vomiting,  couBtipation,  headache,  and  other  distnrbiim^es  o( 
the  nervous  system,  abnormalities  of  the  urinary  secretion,  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  of  the  circulutiou,  of  the  respiration,  of  the  ekin,  rail 
of  the  gcueral  nutrition. 

In  the  form  of  indigestion  we  are  considering — that  from  defl< 
ciency  of  secretion  produced  by  an  atonic  state— the  loading  conrw  ol 
treatment  should  bo  tonic.  The  indications  are  to  improve  tbe  quality 
and  circulation  of  the  blond ;  t.o  give  tunc  and  rigor  to  tho  eyatem  ^ 
large,  and  especially  t«  the  seorcting  tissues  of  the  stomach,  thereby^ 
increasing  Ihcir  functional  activity ;  to  tem{>onirily  aid  the  digsstiTg 
process,  by  the  addition  of  acid  and  peptic  elements  to  tbe  Hoai)tTga>< 
trio  juice  ;  and  to  palliate  distressing  symptoms  which  may  be  preMnt. 

The  means  for  accomplishing  these  objecta  are  very  propcrif 
divided  into  hygienic,  regimenal  and  dietetic,  itnd  mediciiial.  Tbl 
first  is  the  more  important.  Without  proper  attention  to  bygienio 
regulations,  drugs  will  often  be  of  little  avail. 

All  the  habits  of  the  patieut  as  affecting  benlth  must  be  inqnind' 
into,  and,  when  wrong,  correcte<l. 

There  must  be  regular  hours  for  meals,  giving  the  stomach  ita 
periods  of  labor  and  rest.  In  exceptional  cases  of  grciit  dvbility  or 
exhaustion  of  the  system,  small  quantities  of  food  mar  be  reqnin^ 
often  for  a  time  ;  but  as  a  rule,  and  as  a  more  permanent  practicef 
especially  where  patients  are  able  to  be  up,  meals  ehonid  not  bo  token 
more  than  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  always 
at;  regular  interrals,  the  principal  meals  not  being  too  lat^'  in  tho  day. 

The  gastric  secretion  is  more  abundant  at  tbe  usual  hour  of  mml*, 
when  these  meals  are  taken  at  reguhir  periods.    The  stomaob 
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has  rested  and  its  energies  have  been  recuperated.  Besides,  the 
stomach  has  its  habits^  as  have  other  organs,  and  it  will  act  more 
readily  at  its  proper  established  periods.  As  a  rule,  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  should  be  fuller  meals  than  the  supper — the  dinner  being  taken 
but  little  after  midday.  The  system  should  not  be  exhausted  by 
overexertion,  physical  or  mental,  when  the  meal  is  taken,  and  there 
should  be  comparative  rest  during  the  process  of  digestion.  These 
rules  are  important,  and  in  severe  cases  must  be  insisted  upon. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  proper /ood,  properly  cooked,  and  taken 
in  proper  quantity.  It  should  be  nutritious,  digestible,  palatable, 
and  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  wants  of  the  system.  It 
should  be  taken  not  too  rapidly,  should  be  thoroughly  masticated 
and  insalivated,  and,  if  possible,  taken  with  company  and  in  a  cheer- 
ful state  of  mind.  Too  much  food  is  bad,  but  too  little,  if  there  is 
great  deficiency,  as  already  stated,  is  worse. 

The  propriety  of  these  general  directions  is  readily  understood, 
and  they  are  easily  given.  The  details  of  the  proper  selection  of 
food,  of  directions  as  to  its  amount,  and  the  determination  as  to  its 
special  adaptation  to  each  case,  must,  however,  be  matters  of  care,  of 
judgment,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  experience.  The  proper  prepara- 
tion of  food  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  severe  cases,  various 
methods  of  subjecting  animal  food  to  artificial  digestion,  before  being 
taken,  may  be  of  great  service. 

For  ordinary  cases  of  the  protracted  indigestions  of  the  sedentary, 
the  work  of  the  stomach  should  not  be  made  too  light,  but  its  powers 
should  be  conserved  and  developed  by  proper  exercise.  The  same 
general  principles  are  applicable  as  in  conserving  and  developing 
muscular  strength.  In  great  muscular  weakness  much  exertion  is 
injurious;  but  after  proper  rest,  moderate  exercise,  increasing  as 
power  increases,  is  essential  to  restoration.  So  with  other  activities 
of  the  system.  So  also  with  the  stomach.  Other  favorable  condi- 
tions must  be  secured,  but  the  stomach  must  not  be  too  much  petted 
and  kept  in  too  great  inaction  if  robust  vigor  is  to  be  obtained.  Great 
care  in  management  is,  however,  in  many  cases  essential.  Bathing, 
frictions,  open  air,  proper  muscular  exercise,  and  rest  proportioned  to 
the  conditions  are  important.  The  bowels  must  he  regulated.  Con- 
stipation must  be  overcome.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. With  this  object  in  view,  a  regular  habit  of  daily  evacua- 
tion at  a  particular  hour  should  be  established.  An  effort  at  securing 
a  movement  at  a  regular  period  should  not  be  neglected.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  will,  aided  if  necessary  by  kneading  the  abdomen, 
a  constipated  habit  may  often  bo  overcome.  A  free  draught  of  water 
early  in  the  morning  will  often  aid  these  efforts,  and  if  a  scruple  or 
41 
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more  of  common  salfc  be  added  to  the  water  a  laxative  e£Fect  is  more 
sure  to  follow.  The  use  of  bread  made  of  unbolted  flour,  or  the  swal- 
lowing at  night  of  a  table-spoonful  of  braii^  or  a  similar  quantity  of 
flaxseed  whole,  continued  for  a  time  may  assist  in  regulating  the 
bowels.  In  some  cases  a  medicinal  laxative  may  be  required.  The 
following  pill  often  answers  the  indication  admirably  : 

9     Aloes  Pure 3j 

*         Ext  Hyoscyamus. 3j 

Ale.  Ext  Nux  Vom grs.  xi j 

Pulv.  Ipecac grs.  vj 

M.— Ft  pil.     No.  50  or  60. 

One  or  two,  more  or  less,  should  be  given  each  night,  continuously, 
until  a  regular  habit  is  fully  established. 

Often,  after  a  time,  the  quantity  will  need  to  be  materially  dimin- 
ished, and  only  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  medicine  to  produce  a  single 
satisfactory  evacuation  should,  as  a  rule,  be  given.  Sometimes,  after 
a  while,  a  sixth  or  a  tenth  part  of  a  pill  will  suffice.  A  full,  active 
cathartic,  given  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  greater  constipation,  but  the  nightly  repetition  of  this  compound 
very  generally  increases  the  tone  of  the  intestines,  and  often  estab- 
lishes a  regular  habit,  and  then  the  medicine  may  be  discontinued. 
Other  laxatives  may  fulfill  the  indication  equally  well,  and  in  some 
cases  even  better,  but  this  particular  combination  is  adapted  to  a  larger 
number  of  cases  than  any  other  which  I  have  used. 

The  fluid  extract  of  cascara  sagrada  in  doses  of  one  quarter  to  one 
fluid  drachm,  or  the  solid  extract  in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten  grains, 
often  operates  very  satisfactorily  in  habitual  constipation,  but  it  is  less 
certain  in  its  effects,  and  less  tonic  in  its  action  on  the  intestines,  than 
the  laxative  pill  above  mentioned. 

The  Carlsbad  salt,  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  drachms  in 
a  pint  of  warm  water,  an  hour  before  breakfast,  if  a  warm  aromatic, 
as  a  little  ginger,  be  added,  will  produce  less  debilitating  effect  than 
might  be  supposed.  It  will  pass  out  of  the  stomach  in  a  short  time, 
procuring  a  loose  evacuation  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  only  such 
quantity  should  be  given  as  to  produce  that  amount  of  action. 

My  usual  prescription  is  as  follows  : 

5     Sulph.  of  Soda 5jv 

Bicarb,  of  Soda 3jv 

Chloride  of  Sodium 3iij 

Pulv.  Ginger 3ij 

M. — Pulverize. 


• 
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A  chaDge  of  air,  of  scenery,  or  of  employment,  is  often  necessary. 
Motives  and  an  object  in  life  should  be  furnished  for  the  aimless. 
Becreation  and  rest  are  quite  as  important  for  the  anxious  and  qver- 
worked.  Belief  from  the  restraints  of  an  artificial  life ;  coming  nearer 
to  nature  in  rural  employments,  or  in  a  temporary  life  in  the  woods, 
often  produces  most  beneficial  changes.  With  some,  a  sea-voyage  has 
a  favorable  effect.  Very  often  a  change  of  climate  is  useful.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  worst  place  for  an  invalid  is  that  in  which  he 
became  ill ;  and  in  no  disease  is  this  remark  nearer  the  truth  than  in 
this  ;  in  scarcely  any  is  a  change  more  likely  to  be  beneficial, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  the  further  change  from  an  indoor  and 
sedentary  to  an  outdoor  and  more  active  life. 

The  same  general  measures  which  tend  to  increase  the  gastric 
secretions  will  also  tend  to  increase  the  tone  and  action  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat.  Deficient  secretion  and  deficient  muscular  activity  depend 
upon  similar  causes  and  require  similar  remedies.  Exercise,  electricity, 
and  nux  vomica  are  particularly  applicable  to  conditions  of  muscular 
atony,  and  these  remedies  increase  the  secreting  function  as  well  as  the 
muscular  tone. 

The  medicines  indicated  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  the  hygienic 
measures,  are  those  which  tend  to  increase  tone  and  power.  General 
tonics  and  stomachic  stimulants  may  materially  aid  the  hygienic 
measures. 

Among  the  tonics  applicable,  we  have  quinine,  strychnine,  salicin, 
iron,  phosphorus,  and  the  vegetable  bitters  generally.  Columbo  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  peculiarly  useful,  from  its  general  action  on  the 
system  and  its  local  effect  upon  the  stomach.  Stomachic  stimulants, 
the  spices,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  ginger,  cardamom,  etc.,  carefully 
used  may  be  of  temporary  service  in  arousing  the  activities  of  the 
organ  in  strictly  atonic  cases,  when  there  is  a  pale  and  flabby  tongue, 
and  no  evidence  of  gastric  irritation.  Ipecacuanha  in  doses  of  from 
one  quarter  to  one  half  a  grain,  or  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  is 
thought  to  have  some  peculiar  power  in  exciting  gastric  secretion,  and 
is  often  useful  in  these  cases. 

The  mineral  acids — hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  phosphoric — are 
often  of  decided  use,  not  only  acting  as  tonics,  but  by  their  chemical 
effects  supplying  a  deficiency  in  the  gastric  secretion,  and  directly 
aiding  the  process  of  digestion.  Lactic  acid  fulfills  a  similar  indi- 
cation. 

Pepsin  and  pancreatin  directly  supply  elements  which  aid  diges- 
tive processes,  and  when  good  articles  are  secured,  are  of  decided  tem- 
porary benefit  in  bridging  over  a  period  of  stomach  inaction,  aiding  the 
nutrition  of  the  stomach  and  the  restoration  of  its  secreting  power* 
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Ten  grains  of  pepsin  at  meal-tiroe  will  often  prodnce  a  very  BCBBiMe 
effect.  The  extract  of  malt — the  diastase  which  it  containB — alw 
aids  digestive  proccEees,  and  has  its  placoB  of  Dsefulne^.  Strychnia 
IB  in  eomc  eases  partioulaHy  useful.  It  seeme  to  act  strongly  on  tlio 
Taso-motor  centres,  and  give  tone  to  the  circulation,  and  particularly 
to  muscular  activity. 

Various  compound  prescriptions  will  he  found  adapted  to  particu- 
lar cases.  The  elijir  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strych- 
nine, with  or  without  the  addition  of  phosphorie  iieid,  will  often  be 
Epecially  osefttl.  All  the  measures  which  give  tone  lo  the  stomach 
and  increase  its  secreting  function  tend  to  prevent  the  fermentative 
processes  In  the  food,  and  the  numerous  distressing  symptonis  arising 
from  that  cause.  In  the  absence  of  the  stronger  influence  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  and  its  cliemical  aids,  fermentative  processes  are  excited  by 
changed  mucus  and  by  toralte  and  Barcinie.  acting  hy  cutalysia.  These 
changes  are  capable  of  being  checked  by  various  agents  wliicli  destroy 
these  ferments.  Carbolic  acid,  creosote,  and  the  sulphites  arc  moit 
eflUcient  for  this  pnrpoee.  They  may  be  given  in  anfflcient  qnantlty 
to  check  these  processes  without  irritating  the  stomach,  and  as  pallii- 
tive  measures  may  ho  very  nseful.  The  etomach-pump  or  siphon, 
emetics,  and  cathartic?,  will  of  course  clear  away  irritating  mate- 
rials— the  acids  and  the  putrefying  matters,  the  results  of  these  fer- 
mentative changes  in  the  food — while  alkalies  will  neutralize  the 
acidity,  and  pulverized  charcoal  will  absorb  gases  and  other  foul  mat- 
ters in  the  stomach,  as  it  is  well  known  to  do  out  of  it. 

When  the  alcoholic  fermentation  occurs,  carbonic  acid  is  ctoItoJ, 
producing  distention,  tiatnlenev,  and  eructations,  and  this  gaa  may 
cause  effervescence  in  the  vomited  matters.  This  form  of  fermentOr 
tion  is  promoted  by  taking  info  the  stomach  new  cider,  wine,  or  beef 
undergoing  the  fermentative  process.  New  bread  and  preserves  may 
have  fermentative  changes  going  on  within  them,  and  these  articliM, 
as  well  as  many  vegetables  and  saccVanne  substances,  readily  take  on 
fermentative  changes  which  cause  heart-bnrn,  pain,  and  all  the 
symptoms  attendant  upon  these  fermentations  of  food. 

Oxala'mia  or  oxalnria,  manifested  by  its  peculiar  symptoms,  ii 
not  an  unfrequent  condition  in  these  digestive  derangements,  u  state 
to  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  another  connection. 

Alkalies,  in  acidity  from  decomposition  of  food  as  well  as  from 
hypersecretion,  afford  temporary  relief  ;  but  long  continued  tbcT  are 
debilitating  to  the  stomach,  are  apt  to  weaken  or  neutralize  the  gae- 
tric  juice,  and,  unless  very  carefully  managed  as  to  the  time  of  admin- 
istration an'l  the  quantity  given,  lead  by  an  interference  with  dige* 
tion  to  an  aggravation  or  prodnotion  of  the  conditione  they  tro  ^v«b 
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to  relieye.  Tonics— quininey  salicin^  columbo^  nnx  yomica,  and  various 
bitters— or  the  mineral  acids,  given  with  or  soon  after  the  taking  of 
foody  thus  stimulating  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid  and  aiding  the 
digestive  process,  are  indicated ;  and  alkalies  are  to  be  given  only 
when  the  stomach  has  had  time  to  digest  the  food,  but  has  failed  to 
do  so  ;  and  when  the  acids  from  fermentation  are  remaining,  and  are 
producing  severe  symptoms  from  which  the  patient  demands  relief. 
When  acids  are  given  at  meal-time,  alkalies  some  hours  after  may 
sometimes  be  justified  and  required;  but  the  free,  repeated,  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  alkalies  in  these  cases  must  be  condemned. 
Bismuth  and  charcoal  will  often  give  relief,  without  interfering  with 
digestion.  Magnesia  and  lime-water  are  less  objectionable  than  the 
stronger  alkalies,  soda  and  potash. 

The  removal  or  destruction  of  torulse  and  sarcinae  will  often  pre- 
vent the  fermentative  changes ;  and  with  this  view  the  thorough 
washing  out  of  the  stomach  by.  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  the 
siphon,  or  by  an  emetic,  and  the  administration  of  these  antiseptics, 
are  often  indicated. 

The'  production  of  butyric  acid,  and  other  irritating  materials, 
sometimes  excites  spontaneous  vomiting ;  or  these  substances  pass- 
ing into  the  intestines  may  produce  diarrhoea ;  or  a  brisk  attack  of 
cholera  morbus  may  occur,  clearing  away  the  offending  materials  and 
producing  relief.  Too  much  irritation  may  sometimes  be  caused  in 
these  cases  by  emetics;  but  Kussmaul's  plan  of  washing  out  the 
stomach  in  a  certain  group  of  cases  is  undoubtedly  admirable. 

The  relations  of  the  stomach  and  liver  are  important,  and  many  of 
the  diseases  of  the  stomach  are  associated  with  those  of  the  liver. 
Bile  in  excess  in  the  liver  or  intestines,  and  especially  if  regurgitating 
into  the  stomach,  produces  uncomfortable  symptoms,  and  great  relief 
is  often  obtained  by  purging  it  away.  Occasional  doses  of  a  mild 
mercurial,  as  a  blue  pill,  or  mercury  with  chalk,  or  the  mild  chloride,, 
followed  by  a  saline  cathartic,  from  their  effects  upon  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  and  the  liver,  will  procure  relief  which  nothing  else 
will  give. 

These  derangements,  or  bilious  attacks  as  they  are  often  and  not 
improperly  called,  occur  frequently  with  some,  causing  headache, 
malaise,  foul  tongue,  etc.;  and  the  passing  off  of  accumulated  secre- 
tions by  catharsis  affords  great  relief. 

Much  fatty  food,  or  a  combination  of  fatty,  saccharine,  and  albu- 
minous articles  in  "rich  "  dishes,  not  only  deranges  the  stomach  but 
the  liver  also.  The  remedies  for  these  "bilious"  attacks  are  a  plain 
and  siinple  diet,  with  occasional  cholagogues  and  laxatives,  merou-i 
rials,  salines,  alkalies,  etc. 
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Tho  qitostion  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  is  one  of 
very  great  scientific  and  professional  importance,  besides  baving  rcln- 
tione  still  broader  which  affect  profoundly  the  general  intercste  of 
society.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  however,  we  have  only  to  do  with 
it«  Bcientiflc  and  medical  aspccte,  and  the  action  of  the  article  Bhoald 
be  discussed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  opinm,  mercury,  alkalies, 
or  any  other  medicinal  finbstance. 

Respecting  its  use  in  those  cases  of  indigestion  dependent  up<in 
or  accompanied  with  organic  disease,  congestion,  infianimatory  or 
ulcerative  conditions,  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  ita  inntility 
and  generally  injurious  effects. 

Respecting  its  effects  in  cases  of  functional  derangement,  in  atonic 
dyspepsia,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  ot  gastric  secretion,  thffpo  is  not 
the  same  nniformity  of  opinion.  Tho  text-books  abound  in  recom- 
meudations  of  its  use  in  moderate  quantities  as  an  exciter  of  the 
aeoretions  of  the  stomach,  and  the  sensations  of  patients  are  appcaM 
to  as  evidences  of  its  useful  effects.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
deny  (and,  it  mnst  be  conceded,  on  good  grounds)  the  conclusiveness 
of  si'nsHtions  ns  to  the  ultimate  utility  of  any  of  the  narcotic  substances. 
especially  where  a  habit  in  their  use  is  established  ;  and  they  appeal 
to  more  scientific  facta  and  principles,  and  to  a  broader  ol}serTation 
and  experience,  to  determine  the  beneficial  or  injurions  action  of  this 
article  in  these  affections.  On  this,  as  upon  other  controverted  eob- 
jeots,  extreme  views  are  apt  to  be  taken,  and  an  unprejudiced  consid- 
eration of  all  the  facts  will  be  necessary  in  arriving  at  the  truth.  It 
must  he  regarded  as  a  fact  that  the  introduction  of  alcohol  into  the 
stomach  causes  relaxation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  conscqueot 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  coats  of  the  viscus.  In  some 
cases  of  antemia  of  the  organ  this  may  cause  an  increase  of  the  gastrio 
secretion,  and  thus,  for  the  time,  result  in  promoting  the  digeatjva 
process.  The  alcohol,  however,  while  it  remains  in  any  degree  of  con* 
centrution  in  the  stomach,  has  the  direct  effect  of  coagulating  albu- 
men and  of  diminishing  or  neutralizing  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
ami  thus  interfering  with  digestion.  Even  when  it  has  this  directly 
injurious  effect,  which  may  be  unnoticed  when  only  a  small  quantity 
is  present,  it  nevertheless,  by  its  narcotic  or  anodyne  action,  often 
diminishes  uncomfortable  sensations,  especially  with  those  accustomed 
t»  it«  use ;  and  it  thus  produces  a  false  eppoaranco  of  aiding  di- 
gestion. 

This  point,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  particularly  emphasised.  U 
can  hardly  he  claimed  that  tho  frequent  or  habitual  use  of  opinm  or 
tobacco  is  useful  in  dyspepsia  of  tlie  atonic  character  we  have  been 
considering.     But  the  habitual  user  of  either  of  these  nrticleB,  par- 
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ticnlarly  of  opium,  is  wonderfully  relieved  in  his  sensations,  and  is 
stimulated  to  the  performance  of  his  various  functions,  by  the  taking 
of  his  accustomed  dose.  When  the  time  for  this  has  passed  by,  and 
the  accustomed  narcotic  impression  is  not  made,  he  is  not  only 
wretched  in  his  sensations,  but  his  various  functions,  including  diges- 
tion, are  wonderfully  deranged.  His  heart's  action  will  often  be  feeble 
and  irregular,  his  appetite  will  be  lost,  his  digestion  often  suspended 
or  greatly  diminished,  and  his  muscular  strength  prostrated.  The 
taking  of  the  poison  which  has  produced  these  effects  restores  all,  for 
the  time  being,  to  a  vastly  improved  if  not  healthy  state.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  the  habitual  user  of  tobacco.  May  not,  indeed  does 
not,  the  same  principle  apply  in  the  use  of  the  narcotic  or  stimulant 
(whatever  it  be  called)  alcohol  ? 

Its  action  upon  those  habituated  and  those  not  habituated  to  its 
use  is  cei*tainly  quite  different  in  various  respects.  The  habitual  user 
of  alcohol  has  his  feeling  of  strength  and  his  power  of  exertion  sensibly 
improved  by  his  accustomed  potation.  The  habitual  abstainer  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  weakened  by  a  similar  dose. 

The  frequent  assertion  that  alcohol  has  power  to  increase  the 
action  of  the  heart,  must  be  taken  with  exceptions,  perhaps  more  nu- 
merous than  the  rule.  When  it  is  given  to  a  healthy  person  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  use,  the  sphygmograph  does  not  show  an  increase  in  force 
of  the  heart's  action.  Given  to  one  accustomed  to  its  use,  or  suffering 
from  certain  conditions  of  shock,  or  of  severe  disease,  it  does,  some- 
times at  least,  increase  the  force  of  the  heart.  Oiven  to  a  person  in 
health  and  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  it  reduces  the  temperature.  Oiven 
to  one  accustomed  to  its  use,  especially  to  its  large  use,  it  does  not 
diminish  the  temperature.  (Binger. )  May  not  these  facts  account 
for  the  very  contradictory  results  of  experiments  which  are  reported  ; 
and  also  for  the  opposite  opinions  of  observers  as  to  its  medicinal  and 
dietetic  use  ?  Is  there  not  a  wide-spread  error  on  this  subject,  espe- 
cially among  European  writers,  from  overlooking  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples just  stated  ?  Does  it  really  increase  gastric  secretion  and  digestion 
in  persons  not  accustomed  to  its  use  ?  But  where  it  really  increases 
gastric  secretion  and  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  of  sufficient  con- 
centration, to  materially  interfere  by  its  presence  with  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice,  which  it  has  caused  to  be  secreted  in  freer  quantity, 
and  where  by  these  means  it  temporarily  aids  digestion,  does  it  per- 
manently increase  the  power  of  the  stomach,  and  are  its  effects  on  the 
liver,  the  brain,  and  the  general  system,  such  as  to  demand  or  justify 
its  use,  at  least  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  ?  This  question, 
I  believe,  with  the  rarest  possible  exceptions,  should  be  answered  most 
decidedly  in  the  negative.     The  effect  of  alcohol  in  any  qu^ntitji  in 
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any  form  of  dilaMon  or  admixture,  and  to  any  extent,  is  far  more 
like]y  on  tbe  whole  to  do  harm  than  good  in  the  average  cases  of  atonic 
dyspepsia.  The  effect  upon  the  liyer,  where  it  is  so  apt  to  accnmn- 
late,  is  almost  uniformly  bad,  and  its  general  influence  upon  ultimate 
nutrition  is  unnatural  and  lowering,  diminishing  the  proper  vitality 
of  tissues.  In  some  cases  it  increases  the  amount  of  fat,  but  this  effect 
is  often  the  result  of  a  lowered  nutritive  process,  and  an  evidence  of 
an  unhealthy  state.  The  danger  of  establishing  an  alcoholic  habit  is 
not  to  be  ignored,  as  the  ultimate  interests  as  well  as  the  immediate 
comfort  of  our  patients  are  constantly  to  be  considered.  As  to  its  effects 
upon  the  stomach  and  upon  the  whole  system  when  taken  in  excefls, 
there  is  no  question.  Says  Dr.  Ringer,  "  Hand-book  of  Therapeutics,'* 
pages  339  and  340,  8th  English  edition :  ''  After  a  variable  time, 
the  prolonged  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  seriously  damages  the 
stomach  by  producing  chronic  catarrh.  The  mucous  membrane, 
coated  with  tenacious  mucus,  excites  unhealthy  fermentation  of  the 
food,  while  the  structure  of  the  membrane  itself  undergoes  consider- 
able alteration  through  great  increase  of  the  connective  tissue,  which 
by  its  contraction  obstructs  and  destroys  the  secreting  follicles  and 
their  lining  cells.  The  mucous  membrane  thus  becomes  thickened, 
hardened,  and  uneven ;  and  owing  to  obliteration  of  the  orifices  of 
the  follicles,  cysts  form  in  its  substance,  and  these  enlarge  from  the 
accumulation  of  cells  within  them.  In  consequence  of  these  serious 
changes,  little  gastric  juice  is  poured  out  in  response  to  the  demand 
made  by  the  food,  while  the  unhealthy  mucous  coating  of  the  stomach, 
by  exciting  morbid  fermentations,  induces  the  production  of  much 
gas,  with  various  acids,  as  butyric,  acetic,  etc.,  whence  acidity  and 
heart-bum.  Morning  vomiting  of  a  scanty,  sour,  bitter,  and  tena- 
cious fluid  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of  this  condition." 

AVho  is  to  decide  as  to  what  is  excess  ?  How  can  we  tell  when  the 
treatment  has  gone  far  enough  ?  Certainly  the  sensations  of  the 
patient  will  not  decide  this  question,  as,  after  the  effects  described  by 
Dr.  Ringer  have  occurred,  the  accustomed  dram  relieves  the  symp- 
toms. 

Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  in  his  work  on  Slight  Ailments,  says  :  "  People 
who  seldom  during  a  long  life  have  felt  really  well,  often  flnd  out  for 
themselves,  or  they  are  told  by  too  officious  friends,  that  a  little  alco- 
hol just  before  a  meal  will  afford  relief.  Brandy,  gin,  bitters  of 
various  forms,  pick-me-ups,  etc.,  are  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
worse  system  has  never  been  carried  out.  That  bad  habit  of  taking 
now  and  then  ginger-brandy,  cherry-brandy,  or  the  worse  one  of 
imbibinf]^  strong  sherry  for  relieving  nausea,  a  sensation  of  holloMrness 
or  faintness,  or  fullness,  or  all-overishness,  or  what  not,  has  been  the 
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rain  of  thousands.  Onco  in  the  habit  of  adopting  this  vicious  practice^ 
many  find  it  a  far  more  difficult  matter  to  give  it  up  than  one  would 
snppose/'    •    ♦    *    ♦ 

'^  If  a  man  cannot  eat  his  dinner  without  swallowing  a  stimulant^ 
he  had  better  go  without  it."    *     *    *    ♦ 

''  Many  admit  that  they  began  because  they  suffered  from  asinking 
sensation,  or  nausea,  br  uneasiness  about  the  stomach  which  troubled 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  could  invariably  be  relieved  by  a  little 
brandy." 

''The  little  brandy  gradually  increased,  and  nausea  and  other  un- 
pleasant sensations,  instead  of  occurring  once  or  twice  in  the  day,  oc- 
curred a  great  many  times,  and  the  victim  will  tell  you  he  is  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  remedy  in  order  to  do  his  work.  Of  those  who  act  thus, 
many  become  slaves  to  alcohol,  and  then  a  more  deplorable  phase  is 
reached.  They  are  no  longer  able  to  abstain,  all  self-command  is  lest, 
and  they  fail  to  be  able  to  control  themselves  in  any  way,  while  they 
will  not  submit  to  be  influenced  by  others,"  (pp.  43-44.) 

This  is  a  professional  opinion,  the  result  of  much  physiological 
study  and  of  practical  observation  and  experience,  and  it  is  correct. 
Dr.  Beale,  however,  immediately  proceeds  beyond  his  professional 
tether,  and  speaks  disparagingly  of  those  who,  from  this  state  of 
indulgence,  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  abstain  entirely,  and  hate 
alcohol  more  than  they  loved  it  before,  "  who  give  up  the  r61e  of  sin- 
ner and  adopt  that  of  saint,"  and  from  being  unable  to  govern  them- 
selves, become  determined  to  govern  others,  and  express  indignation 
against  all  who  take  or  soil  or  produce  alcohol,  and  think  it  hard  that 
they  are  not  able  to  punish  every  one  who  prefers  wine  to  water,  and 
who  dares  even  to  look  at  a  stimulant  He  goes  on  to  show  that  his 
professional  opinion  was  not  influenced  by  any  sympathy  with  tha 
moral  movement  of  the  advocacy  of  total  abstinence,  by  saying — with 
as  much  reason  might  power  be  given  to  convalescent  lunatics  to  put 
all  the  sane  people  in  strait  waistcoats,  or  confine  them  in  padded 
rooms,  as  to  give  these  reformed  men  the  power  of  restraining  tem- 
perate people  from  indulging  in  the  use  of  alcohol  as  they  may  think 
Dest* 

The  moment  he  leaves  his  strictly  professional  grounds,  he  seems 
to  forget  that  this  moderate  indulgence  is  the  cause  of  the  immoder- 
ation which  be  has  just  been  so  graphically  depicting,  and  which  he 
so  much  deplores.  The  position  seems  to  be  something  like  this : 
The  use  of  alcohol  is  useless,  is  deceptive,  is  injurious  and  often  de- 
plorable, and  extremely  dangerous  ;  but  it  is  fanaticism  to  oppose  it 
even  by  argument  and  persuasion,  and  absurdity  and  insanity  to 
attempt  to  restrain  its  production  and  use ! 
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Bnt  thia  is  following  Dr.  Bcolo  beyond  the  limite  of  profecrioad 
diBciissioQ.  WitL  liis  profeeeional  opinion  as  quoted,  I  fully  iigrt^i 
with  Lis  n  on -professional  sentiments  on  this  subject,  if  I  pro|>erly 
understand  them,  I  have  no  sympathy. 

In  view  of  all  tlieeo  facts  and  considerations  I  cannot  adriae  tbs 
administration  of  alcohol  in  dyspepsia  as  a  common  practice,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  must  condemn  not  only  ite  indiscriminate,  but  its  ordi- 
nary use.  This,  I  cannot  douht,  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  pro- 
fession will  sustain.  Indeed,  the  opinion  is  fast  gaining  ground  among 
the  most  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  members  of  the  prof i«sion  I  hat 
the  medicinal  powers  of  alcohol  havo  been  greatly  oveiruicd,  and  tint 
in  dyspepsia  tlio  use  of  tho  article,  iu  any  of  its  forms,  eboald  be 
exccedinglylimited. 

There  is  roming  to  bo  still  greater  unanimity  as  to  its  unnaUinl 
and  positively  injurious  effects,  however  moderately  used,  is  tiM 
phyeiologic'al  state;  and  afi  with  other  medicinal  substunces  whioh 
have  toxic  properties  and  injurious  effects  iu  health,  its  use  in  patho- 
logical conditions  can  only  be  justiGed  by  its  known  remedial  actioa 
in  fulfilling  usefnl  therapeutical  indications.  The  presumption  ia 
certainly  always  against  tho  habitual  or  even  the  accustomed  use  of 
any  agent  having  toxic  properties,  such  as  alcohol  nnqucstiouably  poo- 
scsses.  That  presumption  can  only  be  removed,  in  particular  morbid 
conditions,  by  the  presence  of  rational  indications  which  cxpcrienos 
has  proved  the  article  capable  of  fulfilling.  The  queaiion  presented  in 
each  ciue  of  disease  is,  whether  upon  physiological  and  therapentiol 
principles,  and  judged  by  the  results  of  enlightened  experience,  this 
presumption  is  removed.  That  it  may  be  in  exceptional  instances  of 
atonic  dyspepsia,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  that  anch  cases  are  very  nn,  is  soy 
most  positive  conviction.  Certainty  the  long  continued  use  of  alcoliol 
in  any  case  of  dyspepsia  is  attended  by  injuries  and  dangers  which,  iii 
a  strictly  medical  point  of  view,  should,  in  my  judgment,  forbid  such 
use. 

Among  the  most  frequent  conditions  for  which  the  dyspeptic  se^ 
relief  ia  the  great  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  its  consequent  uneasi- 
ness, cardialgia,  etc.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  may  bo  depend- 
ent upon  cither  of  the  two  causes  already  described  :  a  profnso  and 
untimely  secretion  of  an  acid  gastric  fluid,  or  the  fermentation 
of  food.  This  latter  conditioti,  it  may  be  stated  in  recap!  taint  ion, 
occnrs  from  a  deficiency  of  proper  gastric  secretion  and  the  presence 
of  ferments  which  readily  excite  such  chemical  action.  The  rceulta 
of  these  actions — the  lactic,  acetic,  oxalic,  carbonic,  and  butyric  acidi, 
the  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  and  various  other  ch!<nging  organic  oom- 
pounde,  liquid  and  gaseoua — by  their  presence  in  the 
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iiiie8tine8,  and  their  absorption  into  the  blood,  give  rise  to  a  great 
portion  of  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

The  hypersecretion,  most  frequently  dependent  npon  reflex  irrita- 
tion, calls  for  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  original  sources  of  irritation 
and  for  efforts  at  their  removal,  while  palliative  measures  for  dimin- 
ishing the  secretion  and  neutralizing  its  excessive  action  are  also 
required. 

The  deficient  gastric  secretion,  and  its  consequences  of  fermenta- 
tion and  its  results,  call  for  measures  to  increase  the  secretion  or  to 
supply  its  deficiency,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  fermentation  changes. 
For  this  latter  purpose  the  mineral  acids  are  among  the  measures  to 
which  we  should  resort,  not  on  the  fanciful  principle  of  ''  like  cur- 
ing like,''  but  on  the  simpler  and  true  principle  of  supplying  a 
needed  ingredient  for  digesting  the  food,  and  producing  a  tonic  effect 
upon  the  stomach  and  the  general  system.  These  acids  act  in  part  on 
the  same  principle  as  pepsin  and  pancreatin,  and  in  part  as  excitants 
and  tonics  increasing  stomach  action,  and  thus  preventing  the  more 
passive  chemical  changes.  They  are  more  curative  than  pepsin  and 
pancreatin  in  the  principle  of  their  action,  as,  in  addition  to  their 
effects  in  directly  aiding  the  digestion  of  food  chemically,  they  tend  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the  general  system. 

Thus  they  have  a  double  action,  while  pepsin  simply  operates 
upon  the  food,  and  most  other  tonics  exclusively  on  the  organism. 

It  is,  however,  claimed  for  the  extract  of  malt  that  the  diastase 
acts  upon  the  food,  promoting  digestive  changes,  while  the  hop  modi- 
fies favorably  organic  processes. 

There  are  various  particular  symptoms  occurring  in  dyspeptic 
states  which  have  received  particular  designations,  such  as  pyrosis, 
water-brash,  and  urticaria. 

Pyrosis,  or  heart-burn,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  particular 
conditions.  It  occurs  in  cancer  and  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  from  exces- 
sive secretion  arising  from  reflex  action,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  burning  irritation  in  the  stomach  caused  by 
the  acids  of  fermentation. 

Water-brash  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  pyrosis.  It 
consists  of  paroxysms,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  of  a  free  watery 
secretion,  sometimes  chiefly  from  the  salivary  glands  and  the  throat, 
when  it  is  alkaline  ;  and  at  other  times  from  the  stomach,  when  it  is 
acid. 

It  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  was  formerly  so,  in  Scotland, 
Sweden,  and  other  northern  European  countries,  among  people  who 
lived  upon  coarse  and  insufficient  food ;  but  it  is  occasionally  met 
with  elsewhere,  and  among  all  classes  of  persons.     This  profuse  seore- 
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tion  often  pours  from  the  moath  (when  from  the  stomach  by  an  act 
of  regurgitation  rather  than  vomiting)  in  great  quantities,  and  is 
accompanied  with  gastric  pain,  headache,  giddiness,  and  much  pros- 
tration. 

The  paroxysms  last  from  a  few  to  several  hours,  and  are  some- 
times confounded  with  what  are  called  ^'sick  headaches." 

The  paroxysms  generally  exhaust  themselves  in  a  few  hours,  and 
may  need  but  little  treatment,  and  the  means  of  their  prevention  do 
not  materially  differ  from  those  recommended  in  dyspepsia  presenting 
other  phenomena. 

An  improved  and  regulated  diet,  eliminatives  and  laxatives,  often 
the  saline  (the  Carlsbad  salt,  or  snip,  maguesia,  3j,  three  times  a 
day,  etc.)  ;  and  tonics,  nux  vomica,  quinine,  and  the  mineral  acids; 
bismuth  alone,  or  bismuth  and  tannin,  etc.,  are  the  remedies  from 
which  selections  are  to  be  made. 

When  the  paroxysms  are  accompanied  with  great  suffering,  mor- 
phine, the  bromide  of  sodium,  and  other  anodyne  measures  may  be 
required. 

Urticaria  occasionally  occurs  from  wrong  digestion,  and  from  the 
taking  of  particular  articles  of  food,  as  fish,  cheese,  or  honey.  lu 
such  cases  evacuants  are  demanded^metics  sometimes,  but  oftener 
cathartics — and  the  avoidance  of  the  causes  will  of  course  be  required. 
When  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  cleared  of  their  irritating  conteuts^ 
the  cutaneous  irritation  and  inflammation  usually  soon  subside. 

Some  cases  of  urticaria  depend  upon  more  permanent  causes,  and 
may  require  other  measures  ;  but  those  depending  upon  disagreement 
of  particular  iugesta  require  only  evacuants,  and  the  subsequent  avoid- 
ance of  the  cause. 

Gastric  neuralgia  accompanies  some  cases  of  dyspepsia.  Pain 
then  is  often  present  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Narcotics  give 
temporary  relief,  and  the  severity  of  the  suffering  will  often  require 
their  use. 

A  belladonna  plaster  over  the  stomach  will  often  produce  a  marked 
effect,  keeping  the  pain  in  abeyance  for  considerable  periods ;  but  a 
steady  pursuit  of  the  remedies  for  the  dyspeptic  state,  and  for  the 
general  neuralgic  condition,  is  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  remedies  required  will  not  differ  from  those  demanded  in 
other  c^es  of  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia,  which  present  similar  general 
conditions. 

Tlie  indigestion  of  drunkards  is  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  variety. 
It  is  generally  organic,  dependent  upon  ulceration,  hyperplasia,  con- 
traction, etc.,  of  the  stomach.  When  well  established  and  advanced 
the  cases  are  very  grave  and  the  prognosis  unfavorable. 
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There  is  usually  no  hope  without  complete  abstinence  from  the 
poison  which  has  produced  it,  and  this  not  unfrequcntly  comes  too 
late. 

The  preparations  of  opium,  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  doses  of  from  two 
to  ten  grains,  the  bromide  of  sodium,  bitter  infusions,  the  extract  of 
malt,  etc.,  may  aid  hygienic  measures. 

When  superficial  scattered  ulcerations  exist,  moderate  doses  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  of  the  terebinthinate  preparations  may  be 
useful. 

While  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  of  drunkards  are  functional,  or 
before  material  organic  changes  have  occurred,  abstinence  from  the 
alcoholics  will  often  be  followed  by  marked  and  speedy  relief. 

The  indigestion  of  the  aged  from  failure  of  power  requires  the 
use  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  Quinine,  strychnine,  the  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  spices,  etc.,  will  be  of  use.  Wine  in  these  cases 
is  often  prescribed,  and  sometimes  it  certainly  appears  to  afiFord  relief. 
That  it  should  in  these  cases  be  advised  with  great  caution  has  been 
strongly  impressed  upon  me  by  the  too  frequent  obseryance  of  the 
fact,  that  where  the  general  powers  are  failing,  discretion  and  self- 
control  among  them,  habits  of  excess  are  sometimes  speedily  formed, 
and  the  last  days  of  an  exemplary  life  have  thus  in  some  instances 
been  sadly  obscured. 

Nothing  is  more  melancholy  than  to  see  the  driveling  of  intem- 
perance added  to  the  imbecility  of  old  age.  It  is  better  to  forego 
some  slight  and  doubtful  benefit  than  to  run  so  great  a  risk  of  such 
unpleasant  consequences. 

With  the  aged  the  principal  meal  should  be  early  in  the  day.  A 
heavy  supper,  with  or  without  alcoholics,  has  in  numerous  instances 
proved  fatal. 

Sometimes  alteratives  and  eliminatives  are  required  in  the  dyspep- 
sias of  advanced  life  as  in  other  cases,  but  these  must  be  used  with 
caution  when  the  vital  powers  are  low.  Generally  aromatics  or  other 
stimulants  and  tonics  should  be  combined  or  alternated  with  elimina- 
tive  measures  when  they  are  required.  With  dyspeptics,  some  articles 
may  be  digested  with  difiBculty,  while  others  are  readily  appropriated. 
Thus  meat,  fruit,  fat,  or  starchy  foods  may  not  be  properly  digested, 
and  may  give  distress,  while  other  articles  are  well  borne.  These 
peculiarities  may  depend  upon  a  deficiency  or  perverted  state  of 
the  particular  secretions  which  should  digest  the  articles  disagree- 
ing ;  or  upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  most  concerned  in  the  digestion  of  these  articles.  Each 
case,  therefore,  should  be  studied  by  itself  and  its  peouliaritieB  re- 
garded. 
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Tbe  Balivary  secretion  may  bo  deficient  or  perrerled,  Tndiag 
especially  to  tho  less  perfect  digestion  of  the  etarcliy  foods.  lu  bucU 
cases  iodide  of  potnfsiuin,  given  in  proper  do^B  for  two  ortlireo  weekn, 
may  be  very  useful.  A  few  doses  of  eome  mercurial  may  fifst  l» 
given  to  modify  that  secrotion. 

Where  the  albuminoidB  are  not  well  digested,  pfpsiu  aud  thD  min- 
eral acids  will  aid  the  process. 

Where  the  fats  disagree,  pnncreatiii  would  be  indicated. 

The  effects  of  pepsin  and  pancreatin  are  temporary  and  palliatini, 
rather  tlian  permanently  curati  ve  ;  but  they  may  bridge  over  a  prtoent 
deficiency  of  digestive  power,  and  give  time  for  the  recuperative  powwii 
of  tbe  system,  alone  or  aided  by  other  n-medjes,  to  effect  n  more  per- 
manent change. 

The  diastase  in  malt  is  supposed  to  set  chemically  iu  aiding  the 
digeslivs  process  of  some  foods  more  than  other  organic  tonics,  and 
that,  tofrether  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  malt,  oftou  prodaoaa 
tonio  and  nsefnl  effect  in  different  forms  of  indigeslton. 

With  Bomo  persons  fluids  are  not  readily  absorbed,  but  remain  loBff 
in  the  stomach,  diluting  the  gastric  juice  nnd  impeding  digestion,  in 
such  cases  moderate  qnantities  only  should  be  taken  with  the  mcali^ 
and  the  conditions  of  osmosis  shonid  be  considered,  and  tli(»e  wbicli 
are  deficient  should,  as  far  us  possible,  be  remedied. 

While  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  should  bo  given  to  thep«^ 
ticulars  of  diet  on  the  purt  of  tfaoeo  having  weak  digestion,  and  Xo  th« 
selection  of  articles  which  correct  dietetic  principles  and  s  well  ob- 
served personal  experience  have  shown  to  be  beat,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  mnch  attention  may  lie  given  to  the  effects  of  food.  Those 
who  are  constantly  directing  their  attention  to  their  Btomuchs,  and 
watching  sensations  during  digestion,  arc  apt  to  develop  a  morbid 
sensitiveness  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  if  the  process  of  digestion  i« 
not  positively  impaired,  it  is  accomplished  with  less  comfort  \o  tlia 
patient,  and  often  becomes  distressing.  Where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
this  Btat«  of  things  the  attention  should  be  diverted  from  the  digest- 
ive organs  and  processes,  and  where  serious  indigestion  is  not  present, 
but  where  only  morbid  sensations  are  experienced  during  it«  prmxsa, 
those  sensations  should  be  ignored  and  the  patient  assured  that  thoy 
are  of  little  consequence ;  and  he  should  be  advised  to  take  a  varied 
but  rational  diet,  following  his  ap|>etito  and  instincts,  within  proper 
limits,  in  preference  to  any  preconceived  notions  of  what  is  beet,  or 
even  in  preference  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  his  experience,  when 
in  this  state  of  mental  suspicion,  of  certain  articles  or  quantitiMoT 
fix>d.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  watching  his  sensations  and  looking 
for  morbid  ones  will  be  pretty  snre  to  find  them,  and  in  propcvUon  to 
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the  eagerness  of  his  pursuit.  The  management  of  the  mental  state  is 
far  more  important,  in  many  such  cases,  than  the  administration  of 
drugs,  and  yet  medicines  may  be  very  useful,  sometimes  as  placebos, 
exciting  hope  and  satisfying  the  mind,  but. also  on  account  of  the 
changes  in  the  functions  and  sensations  which  they  may  effect. 

In  most  cases  there  are  some  real  defects  of  digestion,  but  in  many, 
far  more  perversions  of  sensations ;  and  in  such  mixed  cases,  a  course 
of  judicious  management  will  be  required.  Besort  must  be  had  to 
medicinal  treatment  when  clear  indications  are  presented ;  proper 
care  must  be  used  as  to  diet,  but  it  is  important  to  avoid  a  rigid 
system  of  exclusion  which  may  result  in  partial  starvation  and  a  lower- 
ing of  all  the  powers  of  the  system,  including  the  power  of  digestion. 

A  general  mild  tonic  course  is  in  many  cases  indicated,  and  small 
doses  of  strychnine,  acting  as  it  does  on  the  vaso-motor  centres  and 
increasing  muscular  tonicity,  or  bismuth  and  lupulin,  moderate  doses 
of  quinine,  etc.,  will  often  be  found  useful.  The  extremes  of  much 
medication  and  great  restriction  of  diet,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
carding of  all  medicines  and  an  unlimited  indalgence  in  articles  and 
quantities  of  food  which  are  not  digestible  or  which  produce  une- 
quivocal derangements,  on  the  other,  should  alike  be  avoided. 

VOMITINO. 

Vomiting,  often  a  symptom  of  indigestion,  as  it  is  also  of  various 
other  pathological  conditions,  occasionally  appears  as  the  only  recog- 
nizable morbid  state,  and  may  therefore  sometimes  be  clinically  con- 
sidered as  an  individual  affection.  When  it  depends  upon  other  dis- 
eased conditions,  they  should  receive  the  most  careful  attention,  and 
remedies  should  be  directed  to  their  removal. 

Vomiting  may  depend  upon  disease  of  the  brain,  or  other  organs 
affecting  the  stomach  by  sympathetic  or  reflex  action.  It  may 
depend  upon  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  upon  foul  secretions,  or 
upon  improper  articles  or  quantities  of  ingesta,  or  upon  irritating 
materials  the  result  of  fermentation.  Its  occasional  occurrence  is 
often  useful  in  relieving  the  stomach  of  irritating  materials.  It  some- 
times, however,  occurs  very  soon  after  food  is  taken,  and  with  great 
persistency,  caused  by  the  stomach's  intolerance  of  almost  every  kind 
of  ingesta* 

This  form  of  vomiting  is  much  more  frequent  in  females  than  in 
males,  and  oftener  in  girls  near  the  age  of  puberty  than  in  women 
after  this  period.  Though  the  vomiting  occurs  before  the  digestive 
process  has  had  time  to  be  advanced,  and  so  large  a  part  of  the  food 
is  thrown  up  unchanged,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this  may  go  on  for 
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a  considerable  period  without  any  very  material  diminntion  of  the 
strength  or  weight. 

Dependent  as  this  peculiar  kind  of  vomiting  is  upon  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system^  it  should  be  classed  among  theneuroBes, 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  and  is  commonly 
associated  with  a  hysterical  temperament.  It  is  doubtless  sometimes, 
if  not  generally,  associated  with  some  functional  peculiarity  of  the 
uterine  and  ovarian  organs.  This  affection  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  ulcer  or  other  organic  disease  of  the  stomach ;  but  the  abaenoe  of 
the  characteristic  pain  and  hemorrhage  of  gastric  ulcer  will  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  condition ;  and  by  exclusion  of  other  struct- 
ural diseases,  and  by  the  presence  of  other  evidences  of  the  hysterical 
temperament  the  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  of  vomiting  will  depend  upon 
the  cause,  and  upon  the  form  which  it  takes.  As  a  symptom  of  gas- 
tric inflammation,  ulcer,  or  other  organic  affection,  the  original  dis- 
ease should  form  the  chief  indication  for  treatment. 

When  dependent  on  inflammation,  morphine,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
carbonic  acid  water,  and  counter-irritation,  etc.,  will  be  required. 
When  upon  ulcer,  the  restriction  of  the  diet,  or  intestinal  alimenta- 
tion and  the  other  remedies  already  advised  for  ulcer  should  be  resorted 
to.  So  of  other  primary  affections  producing  vomiting.  In  many 
cases  bismuth,  creosote,  oxalate  of  cerium,  spices,  etc.,  may  check  the 
symptom. 

In  the  peculiar  neuropathic  vomiting  described,  these  remedies 
should  bo  tried,  but  they  will  often  be  found  to  fail.  Trials  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food,  prepared  and  flavored  in  different  ways  to  suit 
the  taste,  should  be  made,  and  if  any  particular  article  can  be  found 
which  will  bo  tolerated,  others  can  usually  soon  be  borne. 

Sometimes  the  administration  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  food  at 
very  short  inter\'als — once  in  a  few  minutes — will  succeed.  The 
patient  may  be  allowed  to  take  in  moderate  quantity  any  kind  of 
food  the  appetite  or  fancy  may  prefer ;  and  it  may  be  found  that 
articles  usually  regarded  as  least  easy  of  digestion  will  be  tolerated, 
when  others  generally  approved  of  are  rejected.  However,  milk  in 
small  quantities,  frequently  repeated,  is  perhaps  most  likely  to  be 
retained,  and  it  may  be  given  either  iced  or  very  hot,  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  little  lime-water.  Sometimes  skimmed  milk  or 
buttermilk  will  answer  better  than  other  forms.  Eaw  or  very  rarely 
cooked  meat,  or  hard  biscuit,  or  crackers  taken  dry,  may  be  tried. 
Indeed  a  great  variety  of  articles  may,  in  obstinate  cases,  be  tried  in 
succession. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  period  of  complete  rest  of  the  stomach  will 
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be  most  snccessfnl,  the  patient  being  supported  by  rectal  alimenta- 
tion. After  a  time,  food  should  again  be  given  by  the  stomach,  and, 
as  soon  as  this  is  tolerated,  the  rectal  method  may  be  discontinued. 
Oalyanization  of  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  followed 
by  general  faradization,  has  been  reported  as  useful.  Hygienic  and 
mental  management,  as  in  other  nervous  and  hysterical  cases,  will 
be  required. 

Prognosis. — ^Although  this  trouble  is  often  protracted  and  obsti- 
nate, the  ultimate  prognosis,  as  in  other  hysterical  cases,  is  favorable. 

When  the  stomach  becomes  tolerant  of  food,  remedies  to  improve 
digestion  and  the  general  health,  such  as  nerve  tonics,  iron,  etc.,  will 
often  be  indicated. 

ANOBEXIA. 

Anorexia,  or  loss  of  appetite  more  or  less  complete,  is  a  frequent 
symptom  of  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  but  particularly  of  those  of 
the  stomach. 

But  independent  of  these  connections,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present 
discover,  it  sometimes  presents  itself  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  or  at 
least  as  the  chief  morbid  condition,  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
vomiting  just  considered.  This  also  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  girls 
or  young  women,  and  is  often  hysterical  in  its  character. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  anaemia, 
debility,  and  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  in  rare  cases  it  may  become 
80  extreme  as  to  become  alarming. 

It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  desire  for  indigestible  sub- 
stances, such  as  slate,  chalk,  charcoal,  etc.,  and,  still  more  rarely,  for 
even  disgusting  articles.  In  many  cases  it  is  more  serious  than  those 
moderate  impairments  of  appetite  considered  under  the  title  of  the 
minor  ailments. 

As  this  loss  and  these  perversions  of  appetite  are  allied  in  pa- 
thology to  the  functional  vomitings  referred  to,  they  require  in  many 
respects  similar  management.  Since  they  are  probably  for  the  most 
part  connected  with  certain  evolations  of  the  sexual  system,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  functions  of  those  organs,  and  remedies  should 
be  addressed  to  them  as  indications  are  presented. 

The  diagnosis  of  functional  anorexia  is  to  be  made  by  excluding 
other  affections,  and  for  this  purpose  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
organs  and  functions  of  the  body,  including  an  examination  of  the 
secretions  and  the  blood,  may  be  required. 

The  prognosis^  as  in  vomiting,  is  usually  favorable,  when  the 
diagnosis  is  properly  made. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  of  anorexia,  the  variona  iQni' 
42 
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especially  tlie  bitters,  as  quinine,  Btrychnine,  columbo,  the  aronmtica, 
and  the  mineml  acids,  may,  if  neeeesary,  be  tried  in  succession.  In 
oxtreme  cases  the  will  of  the  patient  most  be  appealed  to,  tind 
pcrsnaaion,  and  even  compnl^on  may  be  required  ;  and  the  forcM 
taking  of  food  may  l>o  followed  by  a  restoration  of  tbe  appetite.  In* 
jeeting  food  into  the  stomach,  or  rectal  alimentation,  may  be  hcM 
in  reserve  as  dernier  ressortx.  In  the  meantime  remedies  shonld  be 
addressed  to  the  mind,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  nervoas 
system.  A  change  of  scene  and  society,  open  air,  tbe  aea-shore, 
bathing,  the  bromides,  etc.,  may  all  be  nseful  in  different  cases. 

Flatulency  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  indigestion,  and  oommonlj 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  imperfectly  digested  food.  It  i* 
believed  also  to  arise  from  gases  secreted  by  the  stomach  and  iotM- 
tincs,  and  of  course  may  be  tbe  result  of  air  or  gas  swallowed. 

Some  articles  of  food,  as  beans,  tamips,  etc.,  are  more  liable  1« 
produce  flatulence  than  others. 

There  are  various  vegetable  stimulants,  such  as  anise-sem),  giiigtr, 
the  mints,  etc.,  which  act  as  carminatives,  exciting  the  etomsch  to 
contraction  and  the  expalsion  of  the  gases;  and  anyltiing  which  will 
render  the  digestion  more  complete  tends  to  prevent  tbe  Qatnlence 
dependent  upon  fermentation  of  food. 

The  treatment  of  flatulence  will  vary  according  to  the  cause  wii 
the  condition  existing.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  those  artjrin 
of  food  which  pro<]nee  the  evnuptoms ;  the  digestion  should  be  im- 
proved, air  i!hould  not  be  swallowed,  and  various  earminativcB  may 
be  given  for  temporary  relief. 

In  the  treatment  of  various  forms  of  indigestion,  especially  thote 
arising  from  luxurious  and  sedentary  habits,  and  from  exccaaee  in 
eating  and  drinking,  a  course  of  saline,  laxative  mineral  waters ;  Of  o! 
hydropathic  treatment :  or  Iho  grape  and  movement  cures,  are  ofteh 
found  very  nsefuL 

The  breaking  up  of  the  injurious  habits,  removal  from  the  nana] 
temptations,  the  adoption  of  a  plain,  simple,  regular  mode  of  livingi 
nnder  advice  and  rules,  together  with  the  free  use  of  eiiminatirei^ 
saline,  or  even  simple  water,  will  often  effect  the  most  beneflcint 
changes ;  and  patients  may  with  propriety  be  sent  to  wutvring-placeSi 
and  to  "cnros"  which  are  condncted  on  rational  principles  by  prop- 
erly educated,  sensible,  and  honest  persons.  Where  srich  places  ai» 
from  any  cause  not  available,  the  measures  and  methods  practiced  at 
them  may  often  be  imitated  at  home  with  great  advantage. 

The  natural  mineral  waters  can  genernlly  be  imjtuted  artificially 
with  sufBcitint  exactness.  Tbe  water  of  the  Carlsbad  springs,  for 
example,  so  frequently  and  bo  beneflcially  resorted  to  in  Eorope  for 
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yarions  digestiye  and  other  affections,  can  be  imitated  by  adding  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodiam  to  hot  water^  and 
a  free  quantity  of  the  proper  dilution  can  be  taken  quite  warm  each 
morning,  an  hour  or  more  before  breakfast,  as  is  the  practice  at  the 
springs,  and  with  similar  effects.  If  a  little  extract  of  ginger  be 
added,  the  effect  is  often  better  in  cases  of  weakness  and  depression 
of  the  stomach.  Proper  exercise,  baths,  and  a  regulated  diet  can  be 
prescribed  and  insisted  upon  at  the  patient's  home,  and  thus  many  of 
the  benefits  of  distant  and  expensive  watering-places  and  ^^ cures" 
can  be  obtained  by  the  masses  of  patients.  All  that  is  not  quackery 
and  deception  at  these  places  may  be  properly  imitated  by  every 
physician  according  to  his  judgment  and  as  he  finds  useful  by  expe- 
rience. 

Finally,  it  may  be  repeated,  that  in  the  treatment  of  indigestion 
the  causes  and  the  special  forms  of  the  disease  must  be  carefully 
observed,  the  causes  being  avoided,  and  the  different  forms  treated 
according  to  the  indications  presented. 

Errors  of  diet,  whether  of  excess,  of  deficiency,  or  of  improper 
articles,  must  be  corrected.  Inaction  or  excess  of  action  of  body  or 
mind  must  alike  be  avoided  or  corrected.  Diseases  of  other  organs, 
as  of  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  uterus  or  ovaries,  etc., 
must  receive  attention.  Compression  of  the  stomach  by  tight  dress- 
ing, the  abuse  of  purgatives,  and  the  indulgence  in  every  form  of  nar- 
cotic should  be  inquired  into,  their  bearing  upon  the  case  considered, 
and  everything  believed  to  bo  injurious  prohibited.  Without  these 
restrictive  measures  a  cure  is  always  doubtful,  and  often  hopeless. 
With  their  proper  enforcement  and  the  use  of  proper  therapeutic 
measures,  a  cure  can  very  generally  be  effected. 

The  medicines  to  be  studied  in  reference  to  their  effects  upon 
dyspeptic  affections  are  :  laxatives  and  eliminatives,  mercury,  iodide 
of  potassium,  wahoo,  witch-hazel,  ipecacuanha,  alkalies,  acids,  tonics 
— quinine,  strychnine,  salicin,  lupulin,  and  the  bitters  generally — 
malt,  bismuth,  preparations  of  silver,  pepsin,  pancreatin,  cod-liver 
oil,  mineral  waters  and  their  substitutes ;  creosote^  carbolic  acid,  sali- 
cylic acid,  sulphites,  and  laxative  enemas. 

PARTICULAR  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

9     Bismuthi  Subnitratis 3y 

Morphisd  Muriatis gr.  |-js8 

M. — Care,  ft  pulv.  No.  xx. 
One  immediately  after  the  two  principal  meals. 
Dys.  with  irritable  bowels. 
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5     Pot  Bitartratis 3iij 

MagneeisB  Gale 3j.ij 

JalapsB  Palv grs.  rv-xxx 

M. — ^At  once. 

9     Magnesias  Gale., 
Liquor  Galois, 

Aqusd  DestillatsB aa  f5ij 

Syrupi  Aurantii  Florum f5j 

M. — Table-spoonfnl,  pro  re  nata. 
Antacid,  in  dyspeptic  colic 

9     MagnesisB 388 

Spts.  LavandulsB  Gomp fSss 

Spts.  Gari fSijss 

Syrupi  Zingiberis f3iij 

Aquae  MenthsB  Pip 13ij 

M. — ^For  two  doses  for  flatulence. 


DIGESTIBILITY  OP  FOODS. 


Easy. 
Mutton. 
Venison. 
Ghicken. 
Turkey. 
Grouse. 
Beef-tea. 
Mutton  Broth. 
Milk. 

Most  fresh  Fish. 
Oysters,  soft  parts. 
Stale  Bi*ead. 
Bice  and  Starches. 
Baked  Apples. 
Oranges. 
Orapes. 
Strawberries. 
Peaches. 
Toast-water. 


Moderate. 
Beef. 
Lamb. 
Rabbit. 
Duck. 

Young  Pigeon. 
Wild  Water-fowl. 
Snipe. 
Soups. 
Eggs. 
Butter. 
Pike. 
Trout. 

Stewed  Oysters. 
Raw  Oysters. 
Potatoes. 
Beets.     Turnips. 
Gabbage.    Spinach. 
Apples. 
Gelery. 
Puddings. 
Gommon  Bread* 
Gooked  Fruits. 


Hard. 
Pork. 
Veal.  (?) 
Ooose. 

Liver.     Heart. 
Salt  Meat. 
Sausage. 
Hashes.  (?) 
Mackerel. 
Eels.     Herring. 
Halibut. 
Lobsters. 
Oil.     Gheese. 
Melted  Butter. 
New  Bread. 
*  Muffins. 
Buttered  Toast. 
Pastry.     Gakes. 
Nuts.    Pears.  Plums. 
Gherries.   Pineapples. 
Gucumbers.     Onions. 
Peas.  Beans.  Pickles. 
Chocolate. 
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DIGESTED  MILK. 

9     Good  Cow's  Milk 5j 

Pure  Pepsin gra.  v 

Dilate  Hydrochloric  Acid gtts.  jy 

Digest  in  water  bath  at  lOO"^  till  clear. 

Neutralize  acid  with  bicarb,  of  soda. 


But  no  positive  rules  as  to  diet  can  be  given ;  and^  as  already 
stated,  there  may  be  injurious  results  from  following  too  strictly 
specific  rules,  or  relying  too  positively  upon  past  experience. 

There  is  a  saying  that  ''one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison/' 
which  is  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  same  rules  of 
diet  will  not  apply  equally  to  all ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  certain  general  directions  which  it  will  be  well,  or 
indeed  important,  for  the  average  individual  to  follow. 

As  a  rule,  meals  should  be  taken  three  times  a  day  ;  should  con- 
sist of  some  variety ;  should  contain  both  proteinaceous  and  carbona- 
ceous elements ;  one  meal  should  be  digested  before  the  next  is  taken  ; 
there  should  be  comparative  rest  during  the  more  active  stage  of 
digestion  of  a  full  meal,  but  without  sleep,  though  sometimes  a  very 
short  nap  is  beneficial ;  and  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  should  be 
taken  some  hours  before  bed-time. 

As  to  quantity,  no  positive  rule  can  be  given.  While  there  may 
be  a  quantity  taken  to  satisfaction,  satiety  should  generally  be  avoided  ; 
but  the  appetite  is  not  an  infallible  guide,  and  the  quantity  should 
be  influenced  by  the  amount  of  expenditure  in  work. 

There  is  certainly  in  the  physiological  condition  no  necessity  for 
alcoholics,  or  other  narcotic  or  semi-narcotic  substances,  but  warm 
drinks  during  meals  are  by  some  persons  better  borne  than  cold. 
Abstaining  from  drinks  during  meals  is  by  no  means  *  necessary, 
except  in  cases  where  fluids  are  not  readily  absorbed.  An  excess  of 
fluids  at  meal-time  may  dilute  the  gastric  juice  too  much,  and  thus 
interfere  with  digestion  ;  but  ordinary  quantities  of  fluid,  in  ordinary 
'conditions,  are  readily  absorbed  and  do  not  retard  the  digestive 
processes. 

The  liability  to  impairment  of  digestion  and  nutrition  in  nearly 
all  forms  of  disease,  plaices  the  care  of  the  stomach  among  the  bu1>- 
jects  of  the  greatest  and  most  constant  importance  in  the  practice  of 
all  departments  of  the  profession.  Too  much  attention  can  scarcely 
be  given  to  its  study. 
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GASTRALGIA  AND  GASTROENTERALGIA. 

These  terms  are  used  to  indicate  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  gaatric 
and  intestinal  regions^  at  the  places  of  distribution  of  the  vagus  and 
sympathetic  neryes,  but  independent  of  the  immediate  effect  of  irritat- 
ing ingesta,  and  of  appreciable  lesions  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  This  stands  in  a  sense  between  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines  and  those  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  though 
inclining  to  the  latter,  may  be  briefly  considered  in  this  connection. 

Causes. — These  neuropathic  pains  are  most  frequently  produced 
by  the  causes  of  neuralgia  in  general ;  and  they  probably,  though 
the  fact  has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated,  depend  essentially  upon 
some  material  changes  in  the  yagns  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  repeated  irritations  and  pains  caused  by  some  alimentary  sub- 
stances, such  as  lobsters,  etc. ;  and  by  other  ingesta,  such  as  free 
quantities  of  spices,  of  coffee  and  tea,  and  alcoholic  liquors,  or  various 
medicines  too  long  continued — drastics,  copaiba,  etc. — ^are  different 
from  the  form  of  paroxysmal  pains  now  under  consideration. 

Pressure  upon  the  course  of  the  nerves  by  morbid  alterationB, 
tumors,  varices,  etc.,  may  be  a  cause  of  this  pain,  it  being  expressed 
in  the  terminal  branches.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  disease  of  the 
central  nervous  system  ;  by  myelitis,  cerebral  or  spinal  sclerosis  ;  by 
lesions  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  or  kidneys ;  or  of  the  utero- 
ovarian  apparatus,  the  pain  being  produced  by  reflex  action. 

Constitutional  causes,  such  as  chlorosis  and  anaemia,  tuberculosis, 
prolonged  lactation,  sexual  excesses,  and  involuntary  seminal  losses, 
sometimes  produce  the  disease.  It  may  occur  as  an  expression  of  the 
gouty  diathesis  or  of  a  general  neurosis — hysterical  or  hypochon- 
driacal— or  of  still  other  conditions. 

It  is  sometimes  independent  of  all  recognizable  causes,  and  has 
been  said  to  be  due  to  a  spontaneous  hyperaBsthesia  of  the  nerves  con- 
cerned, which  explains  nothing ;  and  it  has  also  been  attributed  to  an 
alteration  of  the  gastric  secretion,  which  is  only  a  conjecture  not  con- 
firmed by  proof. 

The  disease  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  more  frequent  in  women, 
and  is  thought  to  be  favored  by  the  artificial  life  or  unfavorable 
hygienic  conditions  of  large  cities. 

Gastralgia  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  ;  it  is  always  par- 
oxysmal, but  the  period  of  recurrence  varies  greatly,  and  the  duration 
of  each  paroxysm  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  some  hours  in  the  less 
acute  cases.  When  it  occurs  at  regular  periods,  as  daily  or  every 
second  day,  it  indicates,  or  at  least  suggests,  a  malarial  cause. 
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In  the  more  acute  cases  the  pain  is  sometimes  rerj  seyere  and 
OTerwhelming.  It  may  come  on  suddenly  without  any  premonition, 
or  it  may  be  preceded  by  increased  salivary  secretion,  eructations, 
pyrosis,  and  nausea,  and  sometimes  by  vomiting  ;  it  is  more  likely  to 
occur  when  the  stomach  is  empty  than  when  it  contains  food. 

The  pain  may  be  gnawing,  burning,  contusive,  contractive,  or 
tearing,  and  is  often  agonizing.  It  is  most  severe  in  the  epigastrium, 
but  often  extends  to  the  back,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  ab- 
domen. It  is  generally  somewhat  relieved  by  firm  pressure  made 
over  a  large  surface,  as  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  though  increased  by 
light  pressure,  and  also  by  strong  pressure  upon  small  points,  as  by 
the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The  epigastrium,  though  raised  when  there 
is  much  gas  in  the  stomach,  is  often  retracted. 

When  the  pain  is  severe  the  features  are  usually  pale  and  con- 
tracted, the  extremities  are  cold,  and  sometimes  bathed  with  a  clammy 
sweat,  faintness  and  even  complete  syncope  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
occur,  and  reflex  actions  often  take  place,  and  in  rare  cases  amount  to 
general  convulsions. 

Sometimes  associated  sensations  are  diffused  to  the  various  partd 
under  the  influence  of  the  solar  plexus,  to  the  hypochondriac  region, 
to  the  kidneys,  spermatic  cord,  etc.,  while  at  other  times  and  in  the 
lighter  forms  there  apparently  is  hypersesthesia  of  the  vagus  only, 
this  justifying  the  distinction  of  two  varieties,  the  one  involving  the 
vagus  chiefly  or  only,  the  other  the  solar  plexus.  From  irritation  of 
the  vagus  we  have  constriction  of  the  oesophagus,  a  sense  of  burning 
in  its  course,  sometimes  great  thirst,  and  various  perversions  of  taste. 

Vertigo  accompanied  by  different  morbid  sensations,  often  of 
emptiness  in  the  head,  a  sense  of  falling,  and  momentary  obscuration 
of  sight,  and  sometimes  staggering  and  even  falling  occur. 

These  symptoms  may  excite  suspicion  of  disease  of  the  brain,  but 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  the  stomach,  are  generally 
coincident  with  the  neuralgic  paroxysms,  but  may  exist  alone,  or  in 
connection  with  other  stomach  symptoms. 

At  the  termination  of  an  attack  there  are  often  yawnings,  a  light 
sweat,  and  free  secretion  of  urine. 

The  digestion  may  be  unimpaired,  and  the  pain  not  at  all  produced 
by  any  articles  of  food  taken.  Indeed  in  some  cases  taking  food  is 
among  the  most  effectual  methods  of  relieving  the  pain.  But  pain  of 
this  paroxysmal  and  neuralgic  character  may  be  associated  with  flatu- 
lent dyspepsia,  with  acidity,  or  with  the  production  of  fetid  gases 
from  deficiency  of  gastric  jnice,  and  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous 
substances.  In  these  dyspeptic  complications  there  will  usually  b0 
a  foul  tongue,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  deranged  bov 
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Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  distinguished  particularly  from  pcri- 
tonitisy  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  stomach — from  peritonitis  by  the 
absence  of  fever  and  the  decided  tendbmess  on  pressure  ;  from  ulcer 
and  cancer  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  more  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  pain  during  fasting,  or  at  least  by  its  not  being  in  the 
same  manner  produced  by  taking  food,  by  the  absence  of  hemorrhage 
and  other  symptoms  indicating  these  conditions,  and  by  the  presence 
often  of  a  general  neuropathic  state.  From  other  conditions,  such  as 
gastritis,  biliary  calculi,  diseases  of  the  transverse  colon,  of  the  duo- 
denum, or  of  the  pancreas,  or  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
etc.,  accompanied  by  pain  in  similar  regions,  gastralgia  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  careful  and  intelligent  comparison  of  all  the  symp- 
toms and  conditions. 

The  accidental  pains  in  the  stomach  produced  by  irritating  ingesta, 
foul  secretions,  or  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  food,  will  be 
distinguished  from  the  disease  under  consideration  by  the  history  and 
the  accompanying  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  these  cases  of  gastralgia  inclines  to 
be  chronic,  but  the  duration  depends  upon  the  cause,  as  does  also 
the  prognosis  as  to  a  cure.  The  disease  is  seldom  fatal ;  and  if  much 
feebleness  and  emaciation  occur  early,  some  other  morbid  condition 
is  usually  present.  Though  the  prognosis  is  usually  favorable,  gas- 
tralgia may  be  but  a  symptom  of  grave  lesions  of  the  central  nervous 
svstem  which  will  have  an  unfavorable  termination. 

Treatment. — In  the  ca^e  of  simple  gastralgia,  independent  of 
the  presence  of  irritating  materials  in  the  stomach,  opiates  in  proper 
(rather  free)  doses,  or  repeated  at  short  intervals,  will  almost  always 
bring  the  paroxysm  to  an  abrupt  and  complete  close.  This  will  tend 
to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Morphine  hypodermically  is  perhaps  the 
quickest  method  of  procuring  relief,  though  when  placed  in  a  dry 
state  far  back  upon  the  tongue,  or  introduced  into  the  stomach  when 
nearly  empty,  its  effects  are  very  prompt.  The  dose  may  be  from  one 
fourth  to  one  half  a  grain  to  an  adult,  or  even  more  where  it  has 
often  before  been  given  and  its  effects  observed  ;  and  if  not  effectual 
it  may  be  rcjKjated  in  suitable  quantity  in  half  an  hour.  Susceptibility 
to  opiates  varies  very  much  in  different  cases,  and  is  influenced  by  the 
severity  of  the  pain  and  by  their  previous  use.  Proper  caution  shoold 
be  exercised,  but  free  quantities  are  usually  borne,  and  required,  when 
the  pain  is  great.  Spts.  of  camphor  will  sometimes  produce  decided 
relief,  but  it  is  less  certain  and  efficient  than  the  opiates,  aa  are  all 
other  of  the  narcotic  substances  in  all  ordinary  cases.  It  will  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  an  idiosyncrasy  exists  in  some  very 
rare  cases,  where  opium  and  its  viu'ious  preparations  not  only  fail  to 
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relieve  rafferingy  but  actually  produce  great  distress — ^as  in  two  or 
three  cases  I  have  known — not  very  unlike  the  gastralgia  we  are  con- 
sidering. Even  small  doses  will  affect  some  very  unfavorably^  and 
larger  ones  still  more.  These  cases  are,  however,  so  very  rare  and 
exceptional^  that  such  an  idiosyncrasy  is  not  to  be  apprehended, 
unless  previous  experience  has  proved  its  existence.  Where  it  does 
exist  other  anodynes  must  be  substituted  lor  the  opiate.  The  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  or  ether  will  sometimes  procure  prompt  relief. 
The  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloral  hydrate,  and  the  other  anodynes  or 
narcotics,  such  as  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  lactucarium,  etc.,  may  be 
tried.  A  combination  of  morphine  and  atropine  hypodermically  will 
often  answer  well  where  morphine  alone  would  not  be  well  borne. 
Ghlorodyne  and  various  other  compounds  will  be  adapted  to  particu- 
lar cases.  These  means  may  be  aided  by  sinapisms  or  hot  fomenta- 
tions over  the  stomach,  warmth  to  the  extremities,  or  the  drinking 
freely  of  warm  diluents,  etc. 

Whenever  a  pain  in  the  stomach  is  accompanied,  and  maybe  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  irritating  materials  within  it,  evacuants,  as  by 
emetics  or  cathartics,  or  diluents  or  antidotes  may  be  indicated  ;  but 
even  in  these  cases  anodynes  may  be  required  for  the  relief  of  the 
su£Fering  before  evacuation  can  be  effected,  and  after  its  accomplish- 
ment for  allaying  the  irritation  left  behind. 

As  to  preventive  measures,  or  the  treatment  of  chronic  cases, 
reference  must  be  had  to  the  cause.  If  the  cause  be  anaemia,  chloro- 
sis, gout,  affections  of  the  pelvic  organs,  errors  of  regimen,  etc., 
attention  must  be  given  to  them,  and  if  removed,  their  effects  will 
usually  soon  cease.  When  dependent  upon  organic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  sy^m,  on  tuberculosis  or  any  conditions  not  removable,  the 
gastralgia,  though  capable  of  great  palliation,  may  not  be  capable  of 
radical  cure. 

Each  of  the  causes  alluded  to  must  be  treated  according  to  its 
nature  and  indications — anemia  and  chlorosis  by  iron,  malaria  by 
quinine,  impurities  of  the  system  by  eliminatives,  dyspeptic  cases  by 
appropriate  remedies  for  this  affection,  and  so  of  other  conditions. 

In  many  oases  bismuth,  operating  as  it  does  to  some  extent  as  a 
local  ansMthetic  to  the  stomach,  modifying  the  hypersensibility  of  the 
gastric  nerves,  not  only  procures  present  relief  of  the  pain,  but  in 
some  cases  effects  a  permanent  cni*e.  In  order  to  obtain  its  full 
effects,  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the  carbonate,  or  nearly  as 
much  of  the  subnitrate,  are  required.  When  continued  for  a  length 
of  time,  as  it  usually  should  be,  somewhat  smaller  doses  repeated  three 
times  a  day  will  be  the  proper  quantity. 

If  the  gastralgia  is  dependent  upon  improper  alimentation,  the  diet 
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must  be  changed,  the  habitnal  use  of  tobacco,  and  oflen  of  oollec  and 
tea,  must  be  abandoned,  the  bowcia  mugt  be  regulated  if  cunittipttl^d  ; 
and  if  uterino  or  oyurian  disease  be  the  cause — aud  in  females  th«e« 
organs  and  tbcir  functions  should  be  inquired  after,  and  if  ncceKarr 
curcfuUy  examined — treatment  should  be  directed  accordingly. 

When  oxttluria  is  found  to  be  pieeeut,  the  uitro-hjdrochtoric  acid 
and  other  appropriate  remedies  slioutd  be  given. 

The  saline  mineral  waters  of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  frpqocnUj 
roeorted  to  iu  these  cases  with,  benefit,  and  1  have  found  in  scvml 
instances  on  artificiul  substitute  (of  moderately  laxative  sttlinc  doan 
in  large  dilution  taken  early  in  the  morning,  as  already  advised  in 
some  cases  of  indigesiion)  to  be  followed  by  very  marked  relief. 

The  treatment  by  electricity  of  different  forma  of  neuralgia, 
including  this  of  which  we  are  treating,  has  of  late  reoeivod  modi 
attention,  and  is  doubtless  of  use  in  some  eoEes;  but  ita  Tirtan 
have,  by  some  sjiecialists,  been  much  esaggemtcd,  tbongh  it8  akillfal 
use  should  be  tried  in  obstinate  oases.  Some  advise  Ihat  in  nounl- 
gia  "druga  should  not  he  resorted  to  until  after  a  thorongh  trial  of 
electricity,"  but  even  if  this  remedy  be  early  used,  indications  which 
can  be  fulfilled  by  dmga  and  uther  means  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  dnty  of  the  physician  is  to  relieve  and  cure  his  patient  by  any 
nieaus  within  his  control,  ratliCT  than  to  rescne  the  casn  for  tlie  trial 
of  the  efficacy  of  any  particular  remedy  whose  character  is  not  fully 
aatablished.  Thei-e  is,  however,  much  testimony  in  favor  of  tbii 
remedy,  and  the  fact  of  its  efficacy  in  many  cases  must  be  accepted. 

When  hysteria  is  present,  antispasmodics  and  the  bromide  of  po- 
tassium will  palliate  the  symptoms,  while  nitrate  of  silver,  mnenic, 
valerianate  of  quinine,  and  other  tonics,  will  often  bo  n«cflil. 

In  Stomachic.  Vertigo  treatment  should  bo  chiefly  directed  to  the 
conditions  of  the  stomach,  and  may  include  a  variety  of  reraedin 
depending  npon  the  special  conditions  presented. 

Neuralgic  pains  similar  to  those  we  have  bceu  considering;  baT« 
their  chief  seat  in  the  intestines,  and  arise  from  similar  chiuigs  mnd 
require  similar  treatment.  They  are  to  be  diMinguisht^d  froun  intesti- 
nal in&ammaiion,  strangulation  of  the  intestines,  typhilitis,  and  peri- 
typhilitis,  and  ulceration  and  rapture  of  the  vermiform  procew,  from 
common  intestinal  colic  anil  ne|)hritic  colic,  and  front  Inmbo-abdom- 
inal  neuralgia  and  myalgia,  by  the  exclnsion  of  these  oonditionfc 
These  affections  are  elsewhere  considered,  and  a  comparison  need  not 
here  bo  entered  upon. 

As  palliative  meii^urea  for  gastTalgia  and  enteralgis,  the  prep*- 
rations  of  opium,  in  a  va?t  majority  of  coses,  are  far  more  ofllcient 
than  any  other  remedy,  but  moch  care  should  be  exercised  la  pre* 
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scribing  them,  and  they  should  be  Isepi  tm  mncli  as  possible  in  the 
luuftds  of  the  physician^  lest  a  habit  of  opium  taking  be  established. 

The  pains  from  lead  poisoning  are  allied  to  those  of  neuralgia^  and 
lead  colic  is  by  some  authors  treated  of  in  connection  with  enteralgia, 
but  it  will  be  considered  elsewhere. 


DISEASES   OF  THE   INTESTINES. 

The  intestines  resemble  the  stomach  in  structure  and  function, 
and  yet  they  differ  from  it  in  both  these  respects.  They  have  the 
same  number  of  coats,  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
somewhat  different  in  its  structure,  has  a  different  set  of  glands  within 
it,  the  size  of  this  portion  of  the  canal  is  greater,  and  its  muscular 
action  is  quite  unlike  the  uniform,  vermicular,  contracting  motion  of 
the  intestines.  While  the  food  is  moved  about  in  different  directions, 
and  while  the  stomach  sometimes  contracts  down  in  the  centre  so  as 
to  form  a  more  or  less  complete  partition  in  fts  cavity,  the  intestines 
very  seldom  have  their  vermicular  motion  reversed,  and  their  contents 
have  normally  but  one  direction  in  their  movement 

The  stomach,  for  the  most  part,  secretes  acid  and  the  peptic  fluid, 
and  the  secretions  normally  within  it — with  the  exception  of  the  sali- 
vary, buccal,  pharyngeal,  and  oesophageal  fluids  swallowed — are  its 
own.  The  intestinal  secretion  is  alkaline,  and  these  organs  receive 
the  alkaline  secretion  of  those  large  glands — the  liver  and  pancreas. 

The  digestive  functions  of  the  intestines  differ  from  those  of  the 
stomach.  Their  alkaline  contents  emulsify  the  fats,  and  they  com- 
plete various  processes  commenced  in  the  stomach.  They  have  a 
special  set  of  vessels,  the  lacteals,  with  mouths  opening  upon  their 
internal  surface,  taking  up  certain  elements  of  the  food  and  conveying 
them  by  a  special  channel  to  the  blood,  and  their  veins  absorb  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  veins  of  the  stomach  ;  and  the  materials  taken 
up  by  both  are  conveyed  through  the  portal  vessels  to  the  liver,  and 
are  acted  upon  by  that  organ. 

Different  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal  have  different  structures, 
and  somewhat  different  functions.  The  duodenum  resembles  the 
stomach  most,  but  it  differs  in  its  villi,  in  its  having  the  beginning 
of  the  valvulsd  conniventcs  ;  in  its  having  the  glands  of  Brunner ;  in 
its  alkaline  secretion,  and  in  receiving  the  common  duct  and  the 
secretions  from  the  liver  and  pancreas.  From  its  peculiar  relations  to 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  to 
the  transverse  colon,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  its  pains  and  tender- 
ness from  those  of  these  other  organs. 


6G8  DISEASES  OF  DUODENUM. 

Itfl  diseases  resemble  those  of  the  stomach  more  than  do  thoee  of 
the  other  intestines.  It  is  subject  to  ulcers  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  stomach.  Simple  penetrating  ulcers  are  sometimes  found  in 
it,  with  symptoms  rather  more  mild,  but  with  results  much  the  same 
as  gastric  ulcers.     To  this  fact  I  have  already  referred. 

Its  diseases,  however,  for  the  most  part,  are  shared  with  the  other 
small  intestines;  but  the  ductus  communis  opening  into  it  estab- 
lishes peculiar  relations  between  it  and  the  liver  and  pancreas.  When 
the  duodenum  is  congested,  irritated,  or  inflamed,  by  spasm  or  swelling, 
that  duct  may  be  obstructed,  and  the  free  passage  of  bile  and  pancre- 
atic fluid  may  be  prevented. 

Irritation  of  the  excretory  duct  of  a  gland  modifies,  generally 
increases,  its  secretion.  The  liver  and  pancreas  are  doubtless  not 
exceptions  to  this  law.  From  an  obstructed  flow  of  bile  jaundice 
may  be  produced,  and  from  a  much  increased  flow  bilious  diarrhoM 
or  vomiting  may  result. 

Again,  a  catarrhal  inflammation  may  by  continuous  sympathy 
extend  from  the  duodenum  to  the  gall  ducts,  or  from  these  ducts  to 
the  duodenum,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  in  reference  to  the 
pancreas.     Other  parts  of  the  intestines  have  their  peculiarities. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DUODENUM. 

Symptoms. — Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  duodenum,  as 
of  other  portions  of  the  small  intestines,  may  occur,  and  may  possibly 
be  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  canal.  It  is  accompanied  by  dull 
pain,  moderate  tenderness  in  the  region ;  by  a  febrile  movement  gen- 
erally moderate,  and  often  by  jaundice.  The  tongue  will  be  coated,  the 
appetite  impaired,  and  more  or  less  digestive  derangement  will  occur. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  will  consist  in  the  use  of  a  light 
diet,  in  the  administration  of  alkalies,  and  sometimes  of  sedatives,  and, 
in  severe  cases,  in  the  application  of  leeches,  cup,  blisters,  etc 

As,  however,  common  acute  inflammation  of  the  duodenum  is  of 
a  similar  character,  and  is  generally  associated  with  the  same  disease 
in  other  portions  of  the  small  intestines,  it  need  not  be  further  dis- 
tinguished from  that  in  them. 

The  duodenum  is  particularly  liable  to  ulceration  in  severe  bums 
of  the  skin.  Why  and  how  this  is,  is  not  understood ;  but  the  fact 
has  been  so  often  observed,  that  it  is  believed  to  be  more  than  a  men 
coincidence.  Hemorrhages  may  be  the  result  of  such  ulcerations,  or  of 
other  diseases  of  the  duodenum,  but  they  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  hemorrhages  from  other  portions  of  the  small  intestines^ 
and  require  no  peculiarities  of  treatment 
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The  ulcerations  from  buniSy  eyen  if  the  diagnosis  could  certainly 
be  made,  would  perhaps  require  no  other  treatment  than  a  bland  diet 
and  soothing  measures. 

Inflammation  of  the  duodenum,  sometimes  of  an  acute  but  oftener 
of  a  chronic  character,  may  be  the  result  of  disease — inflammatory, 
ulceratiye,  cancerous,  etc. — of  the  pylorus.  It  may  be  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  extend  to  deeper  tissues.  It  could  not  with 
certainty  be  clinically  distinguished  from  disease  of  the  pylorus,  and, 
if  it  could,  it  should  not  be  treated  differently  from  disease  of  that 
part. 

There  may  be  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  duodenum  by  cancer, 
by  an  enlarged  pancreas,  by  hydatids,  etc.  There  would  be  pain, 
depression,  vomiting,  but  not  faecal,  probably  not  of  bile,  as  the 
obstruction  would  be  likely  to  be  above  the  opening  of  the  duct ;  and 
there  would  not  be  distention  of  the  abdomen  such  as  would  occur 
were  the  obstruction  much  lower  in  the  intestines.  The  treatment, 
as  in  most  other  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  especially  of  the  small 
intestines  high  up,  could  only  be  palliative,  with  anodynes,  etc. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  duodenum  may  be  digested 
post  mortem  under  similar  conditions  to  those  of  the  digestion  of  the 
stomach  and  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus. 


DISEASES   CHIEFLY    OF   THE   SMALL   INTESTINES 

IN  GENERAL. 

IVFLAlflfATIOK   OF    THE    SMALL    UTTESTIKES    OFTEK    EXTEKDIKO    TO 
THE  LARGE. — ENTERITIS. — ENTERO-COLITIS. 

These  terms  define  the  diseases  to  be  considered.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  inflammation  of  these  organs,  viz.,  catarrhal,  follicular, 
and  phlegmonous. 

Catarrhal  Inflammation  is  the  most  common,  and  is  often  called 
muco-enteritis.  This  is  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  these  intestines,  but  is  seldom  uniform  in  severity  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  rarely  affects  the  whole  surface  of  the  small  portion 
of  the  canal.  It  is  generally  most  expressed  in  the  ileum,  but  not 
uniformly  so.  Often  it  extends  from  the  ileum  to  the  colon,  and  then 
takes  the  name  of  ileo-colitis. 

Follicular  Enteritis  is  where  the  inflammation  is  chiefly  present 
in  the  intestinal  follicles,  and  not  so  uniformly  diffused  over  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  by  no  means  always  clinically  distinguish- 
able from  simple  catarrhal  enteritis,  and  its  distinctive  character  is 
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chiefly  interesting  in  a  pathological  point  of  view.    It  may  practically 
he  considered  with  the  former. 

Phlegmonous  Enteritis  is  an  inflammation  involving  all  the  coats 
of  the  intestine — mucous^  muscular,  and  peritoneal.  It  is  nsnally 
confined  to  a  more  limited  extent  of  intestine,  is  clinically  distin- 
guishahle,  is  pathologically  and  therapeutically,  and  therefore  practi- 
cally, quite  different  from  either  of  the  other  varieties,  and  will  require 
to  be  treated  of  separately. 


MUCO-ENTERinS. — INTESTINAL  CATARBH. 

Of  this  disease  Jaccoud  makes  the  following 


Varieties : 


/  1.  Mild  or  Common. 
Acute,  <  2.  The  Choleroid. 
(3.   The  Typhoid. 

^,  (  Diarrhoeal  form. 


Of  the  Acute,  the  Choleroid  and  Typhoid  might  be  called  serious 
or  grave,  while  the  Common  form  is  more  benign. 

Pathologically,  muco-enteritis  is  analogous  to  gastric  catarrh. 
There  is  in  both  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  at  first  it  may 
be  comparatively  dry,  but  soon  there  is  a  hypersecretion,  and  often  a 
more  free  transudation  of  fluid.  The  increased  secretion  is  chiefly 
mucus,  but  variable  in  consistence,  according  to  the  exudates  mingled 
with  it.  There  is  more  or  less  serum,  not  unfrequently  blood,  and 
sometimes  fibrinous  material  exuded  from  the  vessels. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Anatomically,  in  this  disease,  there  are 
deep  venous  redness,  inflammatory  thickening,  enlargement  of  fol- 
licles, and  impaired  cohesion.  In  more  protracted  cases  the  mucous 
membrane  is  sometimes  condensed  and  hardened,  congested,  and 
studded  with  black  pigmentary  deposits.  "There  is  often  atrophy 
of  the  LieberkQhnian  follicles,  with  granular  or  fatty  degeneration 
of  their  epithelial  contents,  and  atrophy,  or  sometimes  enlargement, 
of  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands." 

Occasionally,  in  the  more  chronic  cases,  the  exudate  upon  the  sur- 
face forms  a  membranous  pellicle  in  patches  consisting  of  corpuscular 
elements  held  together  by  a  coagulable  exudation,  and  retained  by 
prolongations  into  the  follicles.  In  these  conditions  the  disease  is  of 
a  more  severe  character  than  in  simple  catarrh,  the  membrane  is  more 
thickened,  and  there  is  sometimes  decided  hemorrhage,  suppuration. 
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or  necrosis  ensuing.  In  the  milder  cases  of  short  duration  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  is  not  changed,  while  in  the  more  severe  and  protracted 
cases  it  is  congested  and  infiltrated.  In  the  chronic  variety  the  red- 
ness is  less  marked,  the  membrane  is  darker^  the  slaty-colored  follicles 
project,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  polypoid  growths  upon  the  mem- 
brane. 

The  muscular  coat,  often  relaxed,  may  sometimes  be  hypertro- 
phied  and  contracted,  giving  rise  to  stricture.  This,  however,  is 
infrequent 

In  infants  especially  the  secretion  may  be  abundant,  giving  rise  to 
profuse  diarrhcsa ;  and  post  mortem  the  intestines  may  be  full  of  a 
liquid  transudate. 

Either  the  acute  or  the  chronic  form  may  result  in  ulceration, 
sometimes  commencing  in  small  suppurative  points  on  the  mucous 
surface,  multiplying  and  spreading,  possibly  ending  in  perforation  ; 
at  other  times  the  ulceration  begins  in  the  isolated  follicles,  constitut- 
ing cases  of  ulcerative  follicular  enteritis.  These  ulcers  are  round, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  little  larger,  the  borders  are  injected,  and  the 
bases  are  uneven.  Some  of  these  remain  isolated,  while  others  coalesce, 
forming  more  extensive  lesions.  These  small  ulcers  may  penetrate 
the  intestine,  though  commonly  they  remain  more  superficial,  and  in 
favorable  cases  heal  by  cicatrization.  They  are  more  commonly 
located  near  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  and  may  be' so  extensive  as  to  destroy 
it ;  or  by  contractions  of  the  cicatrices  they  may  cause  strictures 
which  will  obstruct  the  fsecal  passages.  Such  ulcerations  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  in  tuberculosis. 

Where  the  disease  is  acute  and  terminates  early,  the  post-mortem 
appearances  are  much  less  marked.  The  hypersBmia,  which  was 
doubtless  intense  during  life,  may  to  a  great  extent  disappear  after 
death  ;  and  before  ulceration,  thickening,  or  much  softening  has  had 
time  to  take  place,  no  striking  morbid  appearances  will  present  them- 
selves. A  careful  examination  will,  however,  show  changes  in  the 
epithelium  and  the  follicles,  fsscal  matters  will  often  adhere  to  more 
diseased  parts,  and  hjrpersemia  or  ecchymosis  will  usually  in  some 
points  be  discovered.  Commonly,  however,  the  hypersemia  is  readily 
distinguishable. 

Etiology. — Simple  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  or  colo-enteritis, 
is  much  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults,  but  it  may  occur 
at  any  age.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  heat  of  summer  than  at 
other  seasons,  and  is  commonly  called  the  "summer  complaint."  It 
prevails  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  and 
is  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  great  infant  mortality  in  our  Ameri- 
can cities. 
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The  particular  causes  of  catarrhal  enteritis  are  nameroiu. 

The  iuflammatory  fluxions  may  be  produced  by  local  irritants 
applied  to  the  membrane,  by  disorders  of  innervation  affecting  the 
vaso-motor  system,  by  the  suppression  of  other  fluxions  or  dischajges, 
by  stasis  from  obstructed  yenous  circulation,  by  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, or  it  may  occur  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease.  It  may 
also  be  caused  by  peculiar  poisons — sewer  gases,  the  results  of  organic 
decompositions,  etc. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  may  be  irritated  and  the 
disease  produced  by  too  much  food,  or  food  of  an  improper  quality, 
by  the  passage  into  the  intestines  of  food  imperfectly  elaborated  by 
the  stomach,  or  by  irritating  secretions.  Young  children  at  the 
breast,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  weaning,  are  often  seriously 
affected  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  milk  of  the  nurse,  or  by  articles  of 
food  not  adapted  to  the  condition  and  power  of  the  stomach,  by  too 
much  fat,  spices,  unripe  fruits,  etc.  But  the  best  of  nurses'  milk  may 
disagree  from  a  want  of  proper  digestive  capacity  in  the  child. 

Betained  faecal  matter  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  too  free  use  of 
purgatives  on  the  other,  may  also  readily  excite  inflammation  in  a 
susceptible  condition.  Neutral  salts  are  less  irritating  than  most 
other  cathartics.  They  oi)erate  to  a  large  extent  mechanically,  by 
increasing  the  density  of  the  intestinal  fluid,  and  causing  a  serous 
exudation  by  cxosmosis  ;  and  yet  when  freely  used,  a  more  specific 
irritating  effect  is  produced,  and  inflammation  may  follow.  The 
influence  of  bile  in  producing  irritation  and  exciting  diarrhoea,  has 
perliaps  been  exaggerated  ;  still,  when  abundant,  and  especially  when 
vitiated,  it  may  cause  catarrhal  enteritis. 

Bums  of  the  skin,  impressions  of  cold  and  moisture  upon  the  feet 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  mental  emotions,  operate  through 
the  nervous  system,  changing  the  circulation  through  the  vaso-motor 
filaments.  Compensatory  determinations  of  blood  to  the  intestinal 
vessels  may  be  caused  by  suppression  of  the  discharge  in  hemorrhoids, 
the  receding  of  articular  gout,  and  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual 
flow. 

Catarrh  of  the  intestines  by  stasis  may  be  caused  by  obstructive 
disease  in  the  liver,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs,  and  by  a  varicose  condi- 
tion of  the  abdominal  veins. 

Intestinal  catarrli  from  atmospherical  influences  may  be  produced 
by  a  sudden  suppression  of  cutaneous  circulation  and  transpiration, 
thus  throwing  more  blood  and  additional  work  upon  the  mucous  sur- 
face ;  and  besides,  the  atmosphere,  especially  in  cities  and  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  is  often  loaded  with  poisonous  effluvia.  The  heat  also 
lessens  respiration,  diminishes  the  oxidation  and  combustion  of  car- 
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bonaceons  matters  in  the  system,  throws  more  eliminative  work  on 
the  liyer  and  intestines,  causes  portal  congestion,  and  thus  tends  to 
the  production  of  muco-enteritis. 

In  tuberculosis,  in  pyemia  and  septicsBmia,  in  typhoid  and  erup- 
tive fevers,  in  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  in  catarrh  and  other 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  finally  in  the  irritation  of  teething, 
symptomatic  intestinal  catarrh  is  liable  to  occur. 


SYMPTOMS  AND  COUKSE  OF  MUCO-ENTEBITIS. 

The  symptoms  in  intestinal  catarrh  vary  much  in  severity  and  in 
their  progress,  and  not  a  little  in  their  character  in  other  respects. 

The  milder  variety^  as  occurring  in  adults  or  older  children, 
especially  when  caused  by  local  irritants  to  the  membrane,  is  apt  to 
come  on  suddenly,'  and  generally  not  long  after  a  full  meal,  or  after 
taking  irritating  articles  of  food.  If  from  any  cause  the  food  is  not 
properly  digested  in  the  stomach,  passing  in  a  crude  state  into  the 
intestines,  these  attacks  are  liable  to  occur.  They  commence  with 
pains  of  moderate  severity,  most  severe  about  the  umbilicus,  but 
moving  in  different  directions  about  the  abdomen.  The  patient, 
from  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  intestines,  is  conscious  of  their 
peristaltic  movements.  These  colicky  pains  are  usually  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  flatulence,  and  are  paroxysmal.  They  are  not  unfre- 
qnently  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  nausea.  After  a  few  attacks  of 
pain,  evacuations  take  place — at  ^rst  faecal — and  in  very  light  cases 
relief  follows,  and  they  assume  no  other  character.  The  irritating 
materials  are  removed  and  the  patient  is  soon  restored  to  his  usual 
condition. 

In  more  severe  cases  the  pain  and  evacuations  persist,  the  dis- 
chiarges  become  semi-fluid  or  liquid — often  scro-mucous,  they  may  be 
colored  very  yellow  or  more  or  less  green  with  bile — but  consist 
mostly  of  serous  transudate  and  a  secretion  from  the  intestinal  glands, 
containing  also  a  free  quantity  of  epithelium  of  young  cells — often 
vibriones  and  fungi — and  a  considerable  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  triple  phosphates,  the  reaction  being  nsually  alkaline.  Their 
frequency  varies,  but  usually  there  are  from  three  to  ten  in  the  twenty- 
fours  hours,  after  which  the  symptoms  subside.  In  some  cases,  with 
all  the  other  symptoms  present  the  evacuations  are  few  and  slight,  or 
they  may  not  occur  at  all,  though  this  is  unusual.  If  not  severe,  the 
pain  and  other  symptoms  may  subside  in  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days,  but  the  relief  is  not  apt  to  be  as  complete  as  where  free  evacua- 
tions occur. 

In  more  intense  oases  the  intestinal  sjrmptoms  are  often  preceded 
13 
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for  a  day  or  two,  or  more,  by  a  general  feeling  of  indtspoBition.  bra 
foul  tongue,  pninful  digeatioo,  borborygajue  and  dir^lended  abdomen. 
Soon  stools  occur  of  the  character  before  mentioned,  but  irith  moro 
frequency,  and  often  their  frequency  is  increased  by  even  moderate 
quantities  of  food  or  drink. 

The  patient  feela  weak  and  inclined  to  rest,  but  the  appetite  iB«y 
not  be  greatly  impaired,  and  only  a  moderate  fever  makes  its  appet^ 
ance,  and  is  remitting.  The  exacerbations  occnr  in  the  evening,  and 
usually  are  not  marked  until  the  second  cr  third  day.  In  the  beuign 
forms  the  stools  preserve  their  sero-mucous  charuclcr,  are  liquid,  and 
generally  colored  with  bile.  When  the  duodenum  is  much  involved 
jaundice  is  likely  to  appear  in  a  few  ilays,  and  the  stoola  may  then 
become  pale  or  aah-colored. 

When  the  upper  portion  of  the  inteetines  is  ihe  scat  of  the  catarrh 
the  stomach  is  likely  to  be  involved,  and  there  is  less  diarrfaa?a,  tiia 
digofitive  tronblea  being  most  marked.  The  ileum  and  colon  are  com- 
monly  the  principal  seat  of  the  inflammation  in  the  more  typical 
cases. 

When  the  colon  is  the  chief  seat  of  Ihia  kind  of  inflammation,  Uie 
stools  are  more  fi-cquent,  more  mucous,  sometimes  bloody,  but  Imi 
abundant,  the  disease  thus  merging  into  simple  non-specific  dyfcnt^ry. 

In  children  the  symptoms  are  essentially  similar  to  those  already 
detailed.  The  fever,  however,  is  more  decided;  is  remitting,  with 
two  or  three  exacerbations  in  the  twenty-foar  hours ;  the  sttwls  are 
apt  to  be  more  frequent,  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  more  prolmetcd. 
and  the  results  with  delicate  children  more  serious.  The  proportion 
of  cases  with  them  is  greater  in  summer,  aa  compared  with  other 
seasons,  than  with  adults,  and  they  are  much  more  subject  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease.  The  more  severe  tyj>cfl  in  children  take  Uu 
form  of  cholera  infantum.  This  term,  as  need  in  this  coanbry, 
embraces  those  "summer  complaints "  of  children  genemily  under 
two  yejirs  of  age,  marked  by  free  and  often  frequent  purging  and 
vomiting,  by  great  depression,  and  often  by  collapse  and  death.  Tho 
evacuations  early  become  waiery,  the  disease  runs  a  rapid  coarse,  il 
accompanied  with  great  thirfit,  with  feeble  circulation,  generally  with 
coldness  and  blueness  of  the  extremities,  with  sunken  eyea  aiod 
pinched  and  depressed  countenance,  and  sometimes  with  cnitnpi;. 
and  it  so  nearly  in  the  worst  cuses  resembles  epidemic  cholera,  ibal, 
were  the  latter  prevailing,  the  diagnosis  would  be  diffionit,  or  in  snnM 
cases  nearly  impossible.  In  ca-ses  continuing  any  considerable  lengtii 
of  time,  ontero-cobtis  becomes  manifest. 

A  serious  form  of  eholeroid  ralarrh  occasionally  attacka  adnlt& 
This,  too,  obiefl;  occurs  in  warm  weather.    The  onset  is 
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marked  by  cramping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  soon  followed  by  copious 
purging  and  vomiting  ;  the  discharges,  at  first  of  whatever  may  be 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  soon  become 
watery  and  often  colorless,  as,  whether  the  biliary  secretions  be  sup- 
pressed or  not,  the  serous  exudation  is  so  abundant  as  to  give  its 
character  to  the  evacuations.  In  consequence  of  this  great  loss  of 
the  fluid  portions  of  the  blood,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  paralysis  of 
the  intestinal  vessels,  there  is  extreme  thirst,  diminution  of  water  in 
the  urine,  condensation  of  the  blood,  and  slowness  and  feebleness  of 
the  circulation,  lowering  of  the  temperature,  blueness  of  the  face, 
cramps  in  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the  extremities  and  abdomen, 
and  a  husky,  peculiar  voice. 

In  this  description  symptoms  almost  identical  with  those  of 
Asiatic  cholera  will  be  recognized.  The  disease  has  been  termed 
English  cholera,  sporadic  cholera,  and  cholera  morbus.  It  occa- 
sionally accompanies  malarial  fevers  in  the  region  of  their  preva- 
lence, certainly  in  the  new  regions  of  the  West,  where  formerly  I  have 
frequently  encountered  it,  merging  the  paroxysms  of  chill,  fever,  and 
sweating  into  itself. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  decided  fluxion  to  the  intestinal  canal, 
and,  when  it  continues  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  all  the  essential 
phenomena  of  inflammation  are  presented. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Asiatic 
cholera  not  so  much  from  the  difiFerence  in  the  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, as  from  there  being  less  of  the  asphyxiated  condition,  and  from 
the  great  difference  in  the  result 

Cholera  morbus  is  seldom  fatal  except  in  children  and  in  debili- 
tated adultsor  aged  persons.  It  is  usually  promptly  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, and  even  when  left  to  itself,  will  often  subside  in  a  day  or  two ; 
at  least  the  evacuations  will  materially  diminish,  and  sleep  and  gen- 
eral relief  from  the  more  active  symptoms  will  follow,  and  in  time 
recovery  takes  place.  Sero-mucous  discharges,  tenderness,  pain, 
feverishness,  and  other  symptoms  of  muco-enteritis  not  unfrequently 
supervene. 

When  death  results  from  the  more  active  early  symptoms,  the 
transudations  may  continue  when  from  paralysis  of  the  gastro-intesti- 
nal  muscles  the  discharges  cease.  The  blood  thickens,  the  circulation 
fails,  and  death  occurs  from  collai)se. 

Typhoid  ErUeriiiSy  another  variety  of  intestinal  catarrh,  grave 
in  character,  occurring  mostly  in  children  during  nursing  or  at  the 
time  of  weaning,  during  dentition,  and  in  the  summer  season,  resem- 
bling in  its  pathology  cholera  infantum,  but  coming  on  more  slowly, 
and  not  accompanied  with  the  same  severe  vomiting  and  copious 
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purging,  nor  having   its   ntpid   course   aad  tendency  to  coll 
called   by  Jaocoiid  a  typhoid  form.     In  this  form  of  the 
frequent  in  this  country,  particularly  iu  eities,  tho  gtomach 
alfected,  and  the  gastric  Rymptoms  are  generally  flret  in  appearance. 

Tho  child  is  sad  and  uneaay,  with  ioea  of  appetite,  though,  from 
its  thirst,  oft«n  unraing  or  drinking  milk  freely,  hut  vomiting  it 
unchanged  or  simply  curdled.  Diarrhoea  soon  cornea  on,  with  acid 
liquid  eIooU  of  a  yellowish,  yellowish  green,  or  more  deeply  ^leen 
color,  white  floating  in  the  flnid  are  Sakes  of  casein ;  or  the  atmils  are 
Bero-mucous,  with  occasionally  streaks  of  blood.  Ohemicully  analyzed 
they  are  found  to  contain  bile  pigment,  fatty  acids,  and  somo  chloride 
of  eodinm.  There  is  tendemeaa  of  tho  abdomen,  meteorisni  aft«n.  and 
fever  of  a  remitting  tj-pe ;  the  tnnpentture  varies  from  lOS"  to  103.S^ 
or  more,  and  in  the  severer  casea.  under  the  combined  influence  of  the 
want  of  properly  digested  food,  the  fever,  the  pain,  and  the  exhaust* 
ing  diarrhoea,  the  child  soon  becomes  prostrated,  its  ooniitenanoe 
assumes  a  pinched,  depressed,  and  typhoidal  expression  ;  it  often  lies, 
dnring  tho  intervals  between  the  dischargee,  in  a  somnolent  stat«,  with 
its  eyes  turned  up  and  partly  open  :  the  tongue  becomes  rod  at  th« 
point  and  edges,  and  ofr«n  dry  and  darkish,  the  fever  assuming  a  more 
or  less  distinctly  typhoidul  type,  and  if  continuing  long,  as  i«  not 
nntrequcntly  the  case,  decided  emaciation,  with  a  wrinkled,  hanh 
skin,  sufrervenea,  and  the  infant  often  has  the  appearance  of  age.  The 
stools  may  become  more  solid,  but  excessively  fetid,  varying  io  caUa, 
not  unfrpquently  becoming  pale,  clayey,  or  slaty,  though  they  tn 
sometimes  simply  watery,  scarcely  staining  the  diaper. 

Vomiting  rarely  persists  after  the  first  two  or  three  difts ;  the  thint 
is  often  great,  but  the  child  is  sometimes  averse  to  t«king  anything 
into  its  mouth. 

The  disease  may  tcrminato  in  gradual  improvement  and  rccovei; 
in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  though  many  childrim  die  within  th«t 
time,  death  being  preceded  by  coma  with  depressed  fontanels,  cauW 
by  cerebral  ancemia  and  exhaustion.  Occasionally  convulsions  Mcnr, 
which  may  be  terminal.  Some  cases  i>ass  into  ii  more  chronic  stsU, 
with  symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  etc.,  often  subsiding  and  reappearing  at 
irregular  periods.  This  form  of  disease  is  regardi-d  by  som«  aa  db- 
tinctive  typhoid  fever,  but  many  of  the  casea  ditlor  from  that  apeoifie 
disease. 

Adolescents,  and  particularly  young  females,  are  sometimes  attacked 
with  muco-enteritis  of  the  more  severe  and  protracted  kind.  Itoccon 
sometimes  in  caeca  of  hysterical  dysmenorrhoea  with  neiinilgic  conpli- 
cations,  presenting  extreme  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  vtbcr 
symptoms  which  to  the  nninitiated  appear  very  alarming.     Bonn 
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inflammation  extending  to  the  peritoneum  and  other  parts  may  be 
feared  ;  but  the  temperature  is  not  very  high,  the  tongue  is  not  par- 
ticularly red  or  dry,  the  pulse  not  always  rapid,  and  firm  pressure 
upon  the  abdomen  will  be  found  to  be  borne  better  than  slight.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  disease  is  chronic  and  obstinate,  the  discharges 
mucous  and  often  scanty,  accompanied  with  tenesmus,  and  assuming 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  chronic  dysentery. 

In  other  cases  of  adults,  the  disease,  at  first  comparatively  mild, 
becomes  chronic  and  obstinate,  resulting  in  ulceration  and  other 
lesions  of  the  intestines,  in  great  depression  and  emaciation,  and  some- 
times in  death. 

In  our  late  civil  war,  from  insufficient  and  improper  articles  of 
food,  from  exposure,  malaria,  and  other  anti-hygienic  influences,  a 
very  severe  form  of  enteric  inflammation  occurred,  often  complicated 
with  a  scorbutic  state,  and  resulting  in  great  mortality  or  in  protracted 
impairment  of  health.  Ulcerations  of  both  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tines were  frequent  conditions — very  general  in  the  severe  or  pro- 
tracted cases — ^requiring  often  a  long  course  of  the  most  careful  man- 
agement, dietetic,  hygienic  and  medicinal ;  and  then  sometimes 
disastrous  or  unsatisfactory  results  would  follow. 

Other  cases  of  more  grave  intestinal  catarrh,  produced  by  the 
various  causes  enumerated  under  the  head  of  the  etiology  of  the  dis-  ' 
ease,  occur  in  adults,  and  are  more  or  less  severe  and  obstinate,  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  causes  and  other  accompanying  patho- 
logical conditions.  Some  are  rapid  in  occurrence  and  course,  others 
more  gradual  and  protracted,  agreeing  in  general  features,  but  varying 
in  particular  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  the  mild  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh 
is  not  difficult.  In  the  severer  cases  the  resemblance  to  typhoid  fever 
is  often  marked  ;  but  in  children  at  the  breast  it  is  more  easily  made, 
as  they  are  seldom  subject  to  typhoid  fever ;  and  when  this  does  occur 
in  somewhat  older  children,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
appears  are  usually  different.  Still,  some  cases  even  in  young  chil- 
dren are  probably  genuine  typhoid  fever,  which  have  heretofore  been 
regarded  as  simple  muco-cnteritis. 

In  adults  the  diagnosis  of  the  severer  cases  is  not  always  easy,  as, 
during  the  first  week  particularly  of  typhoid  fever,  the  characteristic 
nervous  symptoms,  the  epistaxis,  the  bronchial  catarrh,  the  splenic 
enlargement,  and  the  rose  eruption,  nmy  be  absent  The  fever,  how- 
ever, is  more  intense,  more  regular  in  its  approach  and  increase,  in 
typhoid  fever ;  the  diarrhoeal  discharges  have  more  the  appearance  of 
"pea  soup"  or  new  cider,  and  are  not  so  mucous  in  character,  and 
the  general  aspects  of  the  patients  and  the  course  of  the  oases  are  dif- 
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ferent.  There  is  commonly  more  puin  iind  gpneral  tenderaesa  of  Hie 
abdomen  in  enteritia  tliaii  in  tj-phoid,  and  when  the  abdomen  ih  dim 
tendeil,  as  it  may  be  in  either,  the  distention  is  more  ceolml  in 
catoiThal  inflammation,  and  the  abdomen  is  "pot-Bhaped,"  while  m 
typhoid  the  colon  ia  more  distended,  and  the  abdomen  is  '■  ttib- 
stiaped.  *' 

In  the  chronic  form  of  inteBtinal  catarrh  BCcondary  to  the  axnie, 
the  history  of  the  cose  and  tho  existence  of  the  cnnses  ennmcratrd 
will  aid  the  diagnosis  ;  and  in  those  cases  chronic  from  the  bcginninj;, 
the  apyretie  approach,  the  lean  prostration,  the  return  of  more  scTcre 
symptoms  at  variable  intervals,  depending  often  on  taking  food,  the 
tenesmns  when  the  rectum  is  involved,  etc.,  will  leud  to  the  dif^tin- 
guishing  of  the  disooae.  In  these  more  chronic  cases  slowly  apgiroocli* 
ing,  the  appetite  and  digestion  may  not,  for  some  time,  bo  mnch 
distnrhed,  but  aoon  they  will  fail,  and  imijerfectly  digested  atiroeirt 
reaching  the  intestines,  irritatinn,  diairho^a,  or  dysenteric  diecbx^M 
will  make  their  appearance. 

Very  generally,  in  muco-cntpritis,  discharges  from  tho  boweU  an 
more  frequent  and  more  copious  than  normal,  bitt  this  ia  not  ■Imy* 
-  the  Ciisc,  Sometimeaeven  constipation  ia  present,  tho  catarrhal  exu- 
dations are  absent,  the  movementa  of  the  intestines  weak  and  sluggish, 
and  the  incestinal  contents;  are  tenacious  and  retained.  In  tbeao  caaca 
the  suffering  is  greater ;  the  retained  mucus  exciting  in  the  food  and 
secretions  decomposing  changes,  there  is  constant  nivteonsm,  disten- 
tion of  the  aMomen.  interference  more  or  less  with  res]iiralion  and 
circulation,  and,  where  this  variety  is  caused  by  mochnntcal  Btads 
from  obatnictive  diaoases  of  the  liver,  heart,  or  lungs,  as  is  oft«n  the 
case,  embarrassment  to  the  respiration  and  ciroalatioo  may  become 
very  great.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  if  a  careful  investigation  ii 
made,  ought  not  to  bo  difficult. 

PrognoBis.  — The  courae  and  termination  of  mnoo-entpritis,  u 
the  foregoing  account  shows,  will  vary  mnch  in  different  cnsm,  b«t 
generally,  especi.tlly  in  adu]t«,  the  prognosis  is  favorable;  nttd  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  ordinary',  simple,  accidental  forna  in 
children. 

In  complicated  cases  the  prnj^nosis  will  depend  upon  the  aocompa* 
nying  stat^ — upon  their  severity  nnd  remediable  ebai-aeter.  In  organic 
heart  diseases,  in  consumption,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  Bright'i 
disease  of  the  kidney,  etc.,  the  prognosis  is  of  coDroo  nnfavomhls^ 
When  severe  ulceration  occurs  there  is  danger  of  perforation  and  it» 
conse<iHences ;  and  even  if  this  does  not  produce  perforation,  ta  in 
any  way  prove  fatal,  the  cases  are  apt  Xa  be  much  protracted  and  the 
rocovery  incomplete. 
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The  cases  of  muco-enterio  inflammation  produced  by  sewer  gases 
and  other  miasmatic  poisons  vary  in  severity  according  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  cause^  and  no  very  definite  statement  as  to  prognosis 
can  be  made.  However,  a  very  large  proportion  of  such  cases  in 
adults  terminate  favorably.  In  children^  the  prognosis  is  not  so 
favorable. 

The  frequent  occurrence  and  consequent  great  interest  of  muco- 
enteritis,  has  seemed  to  me  to  require  as  full  a  description,  at  least, 
as  has  been  given  of  it,  and  a  careful  account  of  the  principles  of  its 
management  in  the  different  varieties  will  be  required. 

TREATMENT  OF  INTESTINAL  OATABRH. 

In  the  mild  forms  of  the  simple  variety  of  intestinal  irritation  and 
catarrh  of  those  above  infancy,  depending  upon  excessive  food  or  irri- 
tating ingesta,  temporary  fits  of  indigestion,  or  upon  taking  cold, 
very  simple  treatment  in  most  cases  will  alone  be  required.  In  many 
cases  the  diarrhoea  excited  will  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  irritating 
causes,  the  free  exudation  will  unload  the  vessels  and  relieve  the 
fluxion,  and  the  disease  will  thus  cure  itself.  The  food,  however, 
should  be  suspended,  or  only  the  lightest  forms  be  taken  ;  mucilagi- 
nous drinks  may  be  advised  ;  a  cataplasm  may  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  and,  if  there  be  much  irritation  without  free  evacuations, 
a  laxative,  as  a  Seidlitz  powder,  a  dose  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  or  of 
castor-oil,  may  be  given,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor, 
or  of  elixir  of  paregoric  or  laudanum  may  be  added,  but  not  enough 
of  these  latter  articles  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  laxative. 

After  proper  evacuations,  should  the  irritation  continue,  an  opiate 
may  be  given,  and,  in  duo  time,  repeated  if  required.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  that  the  early  evacuations  should  not  be  prevented,  as 
they  are  useful  in  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

In  all  cases  the  causal  indication  should  be  followed  when  it  is 
possible.  If  the  fluxion  is  the  result  of  taking  cold,  diaphoretics  are 
indicated.  If  no  irritating  materials  ai*e  in  the  alimentary  canal,  a 
Dover's  powder  may  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated,  if  required, 
until  its  full  anodyne  and  diaphoretic  effects  are  realized,  aided  in 
the  latter  effect  by  warm  drinks  and  external  warmth. 

Dysmenorrhoea,  hemorrhoids,  or  gout,  if  acting  as  causes,  should 
be  treated  according  to  their  own  indications,  while  the  condition  of 
the  bowels  is  palliated.  Evacuations  should  not  be  prevented,  but  all 
means  tending  to  irritate  the  congested  and  inflamed  membrane  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  or  as  consistent  with  all  the  other  indi- 
cations. 
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Tn  the  graver  forms  of  muco-eiitentii>,  with  more  pain,  li  iiiTwnWB, 
aud  Tcvcr,  ivith  or  witliout  diarrhtEal  ovacualiotu.  more  onergtlio 
treHtmoRt  is  requirBii,  When  the  disease  is  chiefly  confined  to  Ibu 
mucous  membrane,  and  eepetially  when  irritating  mal«riaU  are  pre- 
aiimed  to  be  present,  mild  bnl.  cttioieni  eva<<uant^  ahoiild  at  uoce  he 
resorted  to.  A  few  grains  of  ciilomc),  to  wliicb  may  be  uilded  Dre  or 
fiix  drops  of  litudaiium,  or  from  the  twenttetb  to  the  sixtM-ntb  of  a 
grain  of  morphine  (and  if  the  pain  bo  violent  and  spasmodic,  a  larger 
qtiiiiitity  of  the  anodyne  may  he  added  wilhcut  ioterferinf;  with  tfae 
evocniitionB),  and  soon  after  a  decided  dose  of  a  saline  catliartio— 
sulp.  of  magnesia,  or  snip,  of  aoda,  or  Itochelle  sall« — or  a  dose  of 
cafitor-oil  eliould  l>c  given,  and  tlie  operation  may  he  aided  if  nwenuj 
by  an  enema.  These  cathartic  mediciDes  will  protJuee  very  HttU-  irri- 
tutiun,  less  Mian  would  bo  produced  by  the  rett^ntion  of  the  matton 
that  may  havo  caused  the  inflammation,  and  a  fi-ee  secretion  from  tfa« 
muec-js  surface  tends  to  relieve  the  engorRed  vessels.  The  pcmtoUio 
oontraotiona  of  the  intestiues  indneed  by  the  cathartic  are  not  particn- 
Inrly  objectionable,  as  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats  arv  not 
involved  ;  and  the  increased  intestinal  action  temporarily  produced  bj 
the  medieitio  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  greater  rejiose.  After  Ihit 
evacuations,  opiates  are  to  be  given  in  doses  sufficieot  to  prodaoo 
decided  unodyno  effects,  and  to  thoroughly  Alky  llic  int^'stiniil  trrit** 
tion.  If  diarrbtBa  persists,  it  ahould  not  be  abruptly  cboclted  by 
astringents,  and  indeed,  wliile  the  inflammation  posseaecB  anything  of 
an  acute  ehnrocicr,  astringents  should  be  avoided  entirely,  unkM 
the  copiousness  of  the  discharges  immediat«ly  produces  severe  eihao^ 
tion,  and  causes  danger  of  collapse.  Even  then,  opium  ia  the  chief 
remedy  to  be  used  to  check  the  too  profuse  discharges. 

In  sthenic  eases  leeches  may  be  applied  on  the  abdomen  or  near 
the  anus,  or  in  very  plethoric  and  rigorons  patients  a  vcnceection 
even  might  )>e  justified.  Thi^^  measures,  however,  are  not  nfteo 
required  unless  the  patients  are  decidedly  plethoric,  the  opiates  aad 
fomentations,  and  in  some  casos  warm-wut«r  enemaH,  and  einftptmi 
and  other  forms  of  counter-irritation  being  more  effectual  and  teat 
depressing.  Whea  plethora  is  present,  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  a 
relief  to  the  general  sysloni  while  diminishing  the  phlogietic  state  «C 
the  intestinal  membrane.  At  a  Inter  i>eriod,  if  the  disease  iwnistt 
and  the  diarrlmw  is  free,  bismuth  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  io  Ihirty 
grains,  with  proi>cr  doKcs  of  opium  or  morphine  may  he  given,  and 
when  the  case  approaches  a  passive  condition,  with  iMnliniianrr  trf 
the  diitrrhaui.  more  decided  astringents— as  acetate  of  leail,  taniuDf  or 
the  astringi'nt  proparotions  of  iron — may  be  n*efnl.  In  many  of  tlte 
more  subuoite  or  chronic  cawe  the  tarpontine  cmnlsion,  such  as  vae 
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recommended  in  the  diarrhoea  of  typhoid  fever,  will  be  foand  particu- 
larly usefal.     (See  formnla,  page  274.) 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease  alkalies  should  be  given  to  pre- 
vent the  intestinal  contents  from  being  acid  and  more  irritating ;  or  the 
carbonates  of  soda  or  potash  freely  diluted  in  mucilaginous  drinks, 
and  small  doses  of  ipecac.,  combined  with  them  or  the  opiates,  may  be 
useful  as  determining  to  the  cutaneous  surface. 

If  the  secretions  be  much  perverted,  the  tongue  foul,  and  the 
liver  inactive,  small  doses  of  a  mercurial— calomel,  blue  mass,  or  mer- 
curialized chalk — may  be  given  for  a  short  time,  and  if  the  discharges 
are  not  free,  a  mild  laxative  may  occasionally  be  administered.  The 
diet  should  be  carefully  guarded  in  all  cases.  Articles  of  food  easily 
digested  and  leaving  but  little  residuum  should  be  selected,  and  at 
first  but  moderate  quantities  must  be  allowed.  Milk,  generally 
brought  to  a  scald,  with  thoroughly  cooked  farinaceous  substances 
intimately  mingled  with  it,  will  generally  be  found  best,  though  well 
made  beef-tea,  with  a  little  cracker  soaked  in  it,  alternated  with  the 
milk,  or  milk  and  lime-water,  two  parts  of  the  former  with  one  of 
the  latter,  may  be  found  to  agree  well.  In  some  cases  more  solid 
food  will  be  borne,  and  will  give  more  substantial  nourishment  to  the 
system ;  such  as  rare,  t^ender  beef,  a  poached  egg,  thoroughly  boiled 
rice,  etc. ;  but  in  all  cases  articles  should  be  selected  as  completely 
digestible  as  possible,  which  will  leave  but  a  small  quantity  of  rough 
residuum  to  pass  over  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  bowels.  In  some 
cases  where  the  stomach  is  irritable,  and  the  case  is  complicated  with 
gastritis,  bits  of  ice  swallowed  procure  relief  ;  and  some  recommend 
bags  of  ice  applied  over  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  acute  cases.  Some- 
times in  advanced  and  persistent  cases  a  blister  applied  over  the 
abdomen  procures  marked  relief.  As  in  other  cases,  the  surface  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  should  be  rubbed  with  warm  vinegar 
until  the  skin  is  reddened,  the  cantharides  plaster  should  have  its 
surface  moistened  by  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  immediately 
before  its  application ;  and  when  the  cuticle  is  raised,  the  blister 
should  be  dressed  either  by  a  very  soft  poultice,  to  be  carefully  changed, 
or  by  a  thick  padding  of  fine  cotton-wool,  allowed  to  remain  without 
disturbance  until  the  blister  heals,  unless  the  discharge  from  the 
blistered  surface  renders  a  new  dressing  desirable. 

In  protracted  cases  with  much  exhaustion  tonics  may  be  required, 
and  for  this  purpose  tonic  doses  of  quinine,  and  in  anemic  cases  the 
milder  preparations  of  iron  will  bo  found  best. 

In  the  intestinal  catarrh  of  children  the  same  general  principles 
of  treatment  are  applicable,  and  the  same  general  plan  should  be  pur- 
sued ;  doses  and  details  being  adapted  to  the  infantile  state.    The 
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food  of  infants  is  a  matter  of  gn?at  coiisequenoe,  and  oftrn  of  mach 
difficulty,  in  tliis  and  other  iufiintilu  (Useasea.  The  milk  of  a  good 
ncirao  it),  of  course,  the  proper  food  of  u  Joung  child,  and  if  the 
mother  dws  not  fulfill  this  reqtiirement.  a  Buituble  wet  nnree,  if  po«- 
aible,  should,  ha  a  rule,  be  obtu.inod.  If  the  discos  coined  on  gradu- 
ally at  the  timo  of  wcutiing,  the  procuring  of  a  wet  nuree  may  of  itwlf 
Ruffico  to  restore  h&ilth;  but  in  moat  cases  of  maco-enteritis  this  \»  ihA 
snfficiont.  Indeed,  in  some  instiinces  other  articles  rjf  food  ttiuo  hu- 
man milk  agree  better.  There  are  muuy  particnlur  articlce  thnt  are 
approved  hy  different  practitioners,  and  are  described  in  Epecial  works 
on  the  food  of  infants,  and  oa  the  diseases  of  infancy,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  The  subject  is  of  such  importance  that  it  require 
careful  study,  but  the  full  dclukis  cannot  be  entered  npow  here. 

It  is  often  found  in  general  practice  that  the  mother's  milk  doM 
not  agree  with  tho  child,  and  ttie  circumstauces  render  the  oblainng 
of  a  good  wet  nuriie  out  of  the  question.  lu  these  caecs  good  cow'i 
milk,  properly  managed  as  to  the  proportion  of  its  iDgredients.  the 
(jnniitily  allowed,  and  tho  time  and  manner  of  giving  it,  will  often  be 
better  than  the  milk  of  any  procurable  nurse.  The  cuw  should  be 
healthy  and  not  old.  and  for  a  joung  infant  especially,  her  tnilk 
should  be  new.  She  should  have  a  good  clean  pa:$ture,  frev  from 
weeds,  such  as  garlic,  etc.,  whicli  would  aSoot  the  milk ;  tiiid  in  Tiitt«r 
ehe  should  have  a  clean  projicrly  veutilateii  stjible,  and  should  b©  fed 
on  fresh,  clean  hay,  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  meaJ  of  any  kind, 
and  that  mixed  with  pure  water.  The  milk  ased  for  a  child  nhoaM 
be  from  the  same  ooiv.  It  should  be  allowed  to  stand  a  definJic  time, 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  top  to  be  taken,  diluted  with  pnn*  water, 
and  a  sufficifut  amount  of  sugar  (better  pure  sugar  of  milk)  lihoold 
be  added  to  approximate  mother's  milk.  Tlie  younger  the  child,  the 
larger  should  be  the  proportion  of  cream  and  water,  and  conseqaently 
the  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  caseous  element  of  the  milk.  Thi* 
fi>od  should  be  given  at  regular  iuterrals  from  a  onrsing-bolUe  k«pt 
eornpuIoHsly  clean  by  frequent  scalding  in  boiling  wat«r;  la  n  well 
child  not  oftener  than  once  in  from  three  to  four,  or,  in  ti>e  night, 
once  in  six  hours,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  fairly  satisfy  a  hmithjr 
appetite — generally  a  free  allowance — and  the  proptirtiwns  of  the  in- 
grodionts,  the  cream,  milk,  water,  and  sugar,  should  bo  cuefaUy 
meanitred,  not  roughly  guessed  at,  and  the  whole  proceee  Bbottld  ba 
carefully,  steadily,  and  uniformly  conducted. 

I  havt^'  often  known  pnny,  fretful,  and  sickly  children  rwtored  to 
liealth,  vigjr.  and  comfort  hy  being  taken  from  the  mother'a  bnaat 
and  fed  systematically  upon  this  plan.  When  the  child  nnnei,  it 
should  take  its  food  at  regnlar  interrnls ;  and  to  ward  off  •ttaoksol 
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intestinal  catarrh  all  reasonable  hygienic  rules  should  be  observed. 
During  the  teething  period  the  gums  should  be  examined  from  time 
to  time,  and  if  swollen  and  inflamed  they  should  be  lanced  deeply 
enough  to  reach  the  coming  tooth. 

When  an  attack  occurs  the  quantity  of  food  should  bo  more 
restricted^  adapted  with  discretion  to  the  particular  case^  under  the 
direction  of  the  physician,  and  not  left  to  the  chances  of  the  crude 
notions  of  uninstructed  mothers  or  ignorant  nurses.  If  quantities  of 
casein  or  curdled  milk  pass  in  the  discharges,  it  is  evidence  that  more 
of  that  ingredient  has  been  taken  than  the  stomach  can  digest,  and 
that,  instead  of  a£Fording  nourishment,  it  has  become  a  source  of  irri- 
tation. Sometimes  Liebig's  or  other  preparations  of  meat,  very  thor- 
oughly cooked  farinaceous  preparations  mixed  with  diluted  milk, 
pounded  raw  or  very  slightly  cooked  beef,  beef-tea,  etc.,  will  be  found 
to  agree  better  than  the  milk  alone ;  or  milk  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  lime-water.  No  precise  directions  to  be  followed 
in  all  cases  can  be  given,  but  attention  to  the  subject  of  diet  and  regi- 
men must  be  unremitting  in  all  cases  of  infantile  intestinal  catarrh, 
A  single  neglect  or  error  in  this  respect  may  defeat  all  other  efforts. 

In  the  medicinal  treatment  of  this  disease  in  children,  great 
caution  is  required.  The  delicacy  and  impressibility  of  the  child 
must  be  considered,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  opiates, 
especially  if  they  have  not  been  given  before,  can  be  borne  in  quan- 
tities proportionally  much  less  than  with  most  other  medicines. 
Mothers  and  nurses  must  be  instructed,  where  any  discretion  is  left 
to  them  in  giving  medicine,  respecting  the  great  difference  in  strength 
between  laudanum  and  paregoric,  and  doses  of  any  active  medicino 
must  be  calculated  with  accuracy,  and  should  generally  be  prescribed 
much  diluted,  so  as  to  render  mistakes  less  liable  to  occur. 

Mild  mercurials,  especially  when  combined  with  an  ^kali,  as  soda, 
magnesia,  or  chalk,  are  generally  well  borne  by  children,  and  are  fre- 
quently useful  in  correcting  their  stomach  and  intestinal  derange- 
ments. But  without  going  into  minute  details,  which  are  more  fully 
dwelt  upon  in  works  on  diseases  of  children,  I  must  content  myself 
with  repeating  the  statement  that  the  same  general  principles  muet 
govern  in  the  treatment  of  muco-enteritis  in  them  as  in  adults.  Al- 
terative laxatives  in  the  first  instance,  opiates  and  alkalies  afterward, 
oily  emulsions  not  unfrequently,  astringents  and  tonics  at  a  later 
period,  fomentations  and  mild  counter-irritations  to  the  abdomen, 
leeches  in  some  sthenic  cases,  great  care  of  food,  warmth  and  flannel 
during  convalescence,  etc.,  will  be  the  chief  measures  demanding 
attention. 

In  the  stage  of  exhaustion  in  intestinal  catarrh,  which  results  from 
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the  starvation  and  diechargoa  which  accompany  it,  the  (>on)a  that  oftm 
occurs,  to  a  enperficial  observer,  reeemblea  that  from  mcDingeal  inflam- 
niiition  and  effusion,  :ind  it  may  ^  supposed  that  some  iiillammatury 
disease  or  some  liypertemia  or  etfiision  has  occurred  la  the  head.  The 
remark  is  sometimes  made  that  "tho  disease  has  g^onc  to  the  brain." 
Should  this  opiDion  be  followed  by  depleting  measures  of  troAtmcnl— 
by  leeches,  cathartics,  etc. — llie  most  disastrous  caDseqnencvs  wouhl 
fulluw.  The  condition  is  that  of  cerebral  anffimia,  and  the  treatimiit 
indiuatod  is  supporting — nuurislimenr,  stimulunts,  and  Utnics^  Tbeae 
should  be  resorted  to,  but  with  cine  reganl  to  the  stat«  of  the  etonuich 
and  howets.  Qtiinine,  ammonia,  and  alcohol,  in  free  dilution,  may  he 
useful ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  more  permanent  «ip- 
portiog  effects  foods  are  to  be  most  relied  upon.  If  the  stoniacb 
rejects  these  articles  they  may  be  used  by  enema. 
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When  muco-entciritis  aseumoe  a  chronic  form,  cither  In  adults  or 
children,  modifications  of  treatment  will  be  demanded.  AstringcnU 
and  tonics,  and  local  alteratives  to  the  intlaDiHl  membrane  niHV  Iw 
required.  I  have  already  referred  to  tho  nso  of  the  lurpentino  vtnnl- 
fiion  in  subacute  cajics,  and  this  jireparation  is  often  adapted  to  thow 
of  a  more  decidedly  chronic  character.  The  astringent  pre)ianitioiu 
of  iron  are  often  very  useful,  and  none  more  so  than  the  prepamdoa 
of  the  liquor  ferri  ternilralia  of  the  pharmacofxriu.  Tlio  mariated 
tincture  and  the  persulphate,  however,  often  answer  well.  Variotu  n^ 
etable  preparations,  of  which  tannin  is  the  most  active  principle,  oftm 
ore  very  useful.  Some  of  them,  «uch  as  geranium  maeulatum  (spoiled 
crane's-bill),  matico,  hamamelis  Virginica  (witch-hazel),  coto  bark,  *tc., 
seem  to  possess  properties  that  modify  favorably  the  action  of  th«  laiw 
nin,  which  most  of  them  contain,  and  may  be  nswd  in  proper  dooM." 
Tannic  and  gallic  acids,  however,  generally  fulfill  similar  indtcatioRR, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  definite  properties  and  nnifomi  strength. 
"With  tho  view  of  preventing  fermentation  of  foods,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
ducing alterative  local  effects,  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids  or  creasote 
may  bo  useful.  Often  these  agents  may  he  added  in  snitjible  doses  \a 
the  turpentine  emulsion.  Preparations  of  bromine  have  also  been 
recommended  in  chronic  and  ulcerative  varieties.  When  aphthous  con- 
ditions arc  present,  either  in  the  acute  or  the  chronic  form,  chlorate 

•  FonouJa  tor  dlurhces  or  subacute  djKtiterx  :  "^  ^  ^^  Coto  Bnfc,  p*». 
»i  Tr.  OpU.  Camp.,  5j.    M.— Dow,  3j. 
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of  potash,  in  moderate  doses,  will  generally  be  found  nsefnl.  As  a 
tonic  to  the  intestines  in  their  relaxed  condition  in  these  chronic  cases, 
strychnine  has  obtained  a  yery  favorable  reputation,  and  is  sometimes 
followed  by  very  useful  results  when  other  measures  have  failed.  In 
protracted  cases  it  is  worthy  of  a  fair  trial.*  It  is  given  by  some  in 
connection  with  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  give  it  more 
prominence,  I  have  reserved  until  the  present  an  account  of  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  cases  of  chronic  muco-enteritis.  It  may  be 
given  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  enema.  When  the  lower  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal  is  the  chief  s^t  of  the  disease,  its  local  use  by  direct 
application  is  more  efficient  than  when  the  disease  is  higher  up,  and 
in  this  manner  it  is  particularly  applicable  in  chronic  dysentery; 
but  this  and  the  disease  we  have  been  considering  merge  into  each 
other,  both  being  chronic  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
often  accompanied  with  ulcerations,  polypoid  granulations,  and  other 
results  of  a  long-continued  inflammatory  disease. 

Given  by  the  mouth,  the  silver  is  best  prescribed  in  pill  with 
opium,  in  doses  of  from  one  fourth  to  one  or  even  one  and  one  half 
grains  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Its  local  application  may  be  made  to 
the  rectum  and  colon,  and  possibly  even  higher  in  the  canal,  in  the 
following  manner  :  First,,  the  intestine  should  be  washed  out  with  an 
enema  of  warm  water.  Then  the  patient  should  be  placed  upon  his 
chest  and  knees,  the  hips  being  as  much  elevated  as  possible  ;  a  flexi- 
ble tube,  a  rectal  tube,  or  a  large  flexible  catheter,  should  be  carefully 
introduced  and  carried  as  far  up  as  possible  without  serious  resistance, 
and  into  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains  to  a  pint  of  pure  water,  should  be  slowly  injected  to 
the  amount  of  some  four  ounces.  This  maybe  repeated,  according  as 
it  is  borne,  once  in  one,  two,  or  three  days.  Sometimes  a  much 
stronger  solution,  in  smaller  quantity,  will  be  better  (five  or  six  grains 
to  the  Sj).  This  maybe  followed  after  its  evacuation — ^which  usually 
soon  takes  place— by  an  injection  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  morphine. 

If  ulceration  exists  low  in  the  bowel  within  the  reach  of  a  specu- 
lum, a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied,  as  to  other  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcerations,  with  marked  benefit.  In  children  as  well  as  in 
adults,  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  enema 
in  suitable  cases,  f 

Instances  have  been  reported  of  remarkable  success  in  very  old 

♦  H?  Nitric  or  Sulphuric  Acid,  gtta.  Ix;  Strychnine,  gr.  jss;  Water,  Jj.  M. 
— Dose,  a  tea-spoonful  in  a  drink  of  water. 

t  Formula  for  child  one  year  old.  I^.  ArgentiNitrat.,  gr.  j;  Acid.  Nitric.  Dil., 
taviij ;  Tinct.  Opii  Deod.,  niviij  ;  Mucil.  Acaciie,  Jss ;  Syrup.  Simp.,  5* ;  Aqu» 
Cinnamoni,  5J.    M.— Tea-spoonful  three  times  a  day.    (Bariholow.) 
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and  obstinate  cases  with  commercial  nitric  acid  in  ploee  of  th«  nitnto 
of  Bilver,  applied  by  wrapping  a  small  piece  of  wet  cotton  around  tfao 
end  of  a  stick  or  whalebone,  and  dipping  the  swab  in  the  acid,  bmcb- 
ing  lightly  the  swollen  and  ulcerated  membrane,  but  not  so  as  to  |)fi>> 
dnco  sloughing.  The  greater  number  of  the  cases  thus  reports)  Were 
of  chronic  dysentery  with  ulcerations,  but  the  treatment  m  pqnally 
appliciiblo  to  such  chronic  ulcerations,  whether  of  dysenteric  or  anj 
other  origin.  The  operation  will  reqnire  to  bo  repeattnl  a  few 
at  intervals  of  Bomc  days,  suothing  treatment  being  applied  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  groatest  care  of  the  diet,  the  patient  ofl«ti  betsj; 
confined  strictly  to  milk. 

These  severe  applications  must  be  need  with  caution,  by 
a  duckbill  speculum,  with  the  patient  in  Sim's  ])<)sitiou>  or  apoo  ibe 
chest  and  knees,  and  oft«a  nudrr  the  infinenoe  of  an  antesthetie. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  as  well  a^of  acut«  mnoo-enteritia,  the  catuil 
indication  should  be  observed,  and.  as  far  us  practicable,  followed. 

Different  forma  of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  intcctiital 
mucons  membrane  arc  often  accompaniments  of  malarial  diaeaaei 
In  atl  such  cases,  quinine  is  an  essential,  and  often  a  Hovcrcigii  remtdr. 
Indeed,  in  a  rejrion  where  a  malarial  influence  is  evident  ot  nntpcctt^, 
I  should  not  feel  that  I.  had  dona  my  full  duty  to  the  pult(<nt>  in  a 
case  of  much  severity  or  of  considerable  continnanoe,  unices  J 
administered  an  anti-malarial  quantity  of  this  agent.  One  will  ott<a 
be  surprised  at  its  efficacy  in  this  as  in  many  other  inflaEnmadoiu^ 
where  there  is  no  reason  to  euppose  that  palndal  miUaria  luu  mj' 
thing  to  do  with  the  case. 

When  the  disease  is  dependent  upon  phthisis,  Bright'*  Ah 
obstructive  disease  of  the  liver  or  the  heart,  attention  to  thrae 
ditiuns  will  be  important ;  and  palliation  of  the  symptoma  m»]r  bo 
effected  when  a  euro  is  hopolesa. 

In  some  chronic  cases  of  atlults  a  strict  milk  diet  is  of  acrvice,  and  in 
all  cases  thediet  should  receive  great  cars.  Bismuth,  or  bismach  aiKl 
pepsin,  or  cither  of  these  alone  will  often  enable  the  patient  to  takofocd 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  borne.  Bismuth,  in  addition  to  ■!«  sooth- 
ing qnalitice,  has  an  astringentoffect,  andie  well  adapted  toeoniecaaeft 

A  change  oi  locality  and  climate  will  sometimes  materially  «id  in 
the  recovery  of  a  patient,  provided  proper  food  and  treatment  caa  be 
secured  on  the  way,  and  in  the  new  locality. 

TREATMEKT  OF  CBOLEROID  FLUXION. 

In  the  choleroid  form  of  flaiion  to  (he  digestive  maooiu  nfu- 
brane  prompt  treatment  is  often  demanded.     It  is  true  tlut  Biuj 
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cases  after  free  evacuations  will  terminate  faTorably  in  a  day  or  two 
without  treatment ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  others  accompanied  with 
severe  suffering  will  be  protracted ;  and  though  the  vomiting  will  at 
length  cease,  and  the  purging  abate,  the  irritation  and  inflammation 
will  continue  for  many  days,  and  may  become  chronic  ;  while  some 
others,  at  an  early  period,  will  fall  into  collapse  and  die. 

In  these  cases,  usually  called  cases  of  sporadic  cholera  or  cholera 
morbus,  the  physician  is  seldom  called  until  free  evacuations  have  oc- 
curred and  all  irritating  matters  have  been  removed  from  the  aliment- 
ary canal.  Before  this  has  taken  place,  the  vomiting  and  purging 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  Th6  vomiting  may  even  be  promoted 
by  the  diinking  of  free  quantities  of  warm  water  ;  but  one  will  some- 
times be  surprised  to  find  that  such  a  draught,  especially  if  quite 
warm»  arrests  further  emesis. 

After  free  evacuations,  the  material  passed  being  watery  and  color- 
less, a  full  opiate  should  be  given  and  but  little  fluid  taken  for  a  time ; 
a  mustard  plaster  should  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium  and  abdomen, 
and  quiet  and  rest,  as  far  as  possible,  enjoined.   «If  the  opiate  is  vom- 
ited up  it  should  soon  be  repeated,  and  a  repetition  should  take  place 
every  hour,  more  or  less,  until  a  soothing  anodyne  effect  is  obtained. 
A  quarter,  a  third,  or  half  a  grain  of  sulph.  of  morphine,  placed  dry 
upon  the  tongue,  and  a  small  sip  of  water  taken  after  it,  will  not  be 
ejected,  and  its  effect  will  soon  bo  observed.     Another  excellent  form 
of  anodyne  is  two  grains  of  opium,  two  of  camphor,  and  perhaps  three 
or  four  grains  of  calomel,  rubbed  into  a  very  fine  powder  with  loaf- 
sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  put  into  a  single  tea-spoonful  of  water,  and 
taken  with  a  sip  of  water  after.     This  will  also  very  generally  be 
retained,  and  produce  a  speedy  effect.     In  severe  cases  dry  cups  may 
be  applied  over  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and,  if  the  extremities  are 
cold,  warmth  may  be  applied  to  them.     Morphine  used  hypodermic- 
ally  is  sure  to  produce  its  effect,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  the  prefer- 
able method  of  administration.     Prof.  Bartholow  strongly  advises  an 
injection,  hypodermically,  of  a  combination  of  morphia  and  atropia, 
from  ^  to  j^  of  a  grain  of  the  morphia  to  yl^^  of  a  grain  of  the  atropia. 
A  single  injection,  as  well  as  a  single  free  dose  of  morphia  on  the 
tongue,  will  often  bo  sufiScient  to  arrest  promptly  the  symptoms.     A 
repetition  of  the  injection  within  an  hour  is  seldom  required,  and  not 
altogether  safe,  but  may  be  necessary  if  the  symptoms  persist  after 
that  time.     Great  care  is  necessary,  with  young  and  susceptible  per- 
sons, to  avoid  giving  an  overdose ;  but,  when  the  proper  quantity  is 
administered,   the    effect  is  often  very  striking,  the  vomiting  and 
purging  speedily  cease,   the  pulse  increases  in  force,  the  cutane- 
ous circulation  becomes  more  free^  the  surface  grows  warm,   the 
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Gntnipiiig  pains  arc  arreatotl,  aiid  but  little  further  trestment  will  W 
required. 

\t  too  long  DL-glcctcd  the  algid  condition  may  occur,  resembling 
tho  collapsed  stage  of  Afiiaiic  cholera.  Then  other  meuoa  mnj  be 
necessary  to  relieve  this  condition.  Warm  coffee,  especially  if  large 
doses  of  the  opiates  have  been  given,  or  beef-tea  well  Baited,  with  the 
ftdditiou  of  mustard,  or  u  fetv  grains  of  quinine  repeated,  may  be 
required.  In  these  ulgid  conditions  Burtholow  (tdvisee  hypodermic 
injections  of  chloral  with  morphia  as  more  efficient  than  the  morphia 
alone,  or  morphine  with  atrupia. 

Other  means  may  aid  the  remedies  already  mentioned.  Sinapimts 
may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  abdomen,  ))ellets  of  ice  swal- 
lowed ivill  often  be  grateful,  and  carbonic  ncid  water,  in  moderate 
qnantity,  will  frequently  be  well  borne.  In  many  oasea  small  dosee  of 
calomel  have  a  coriveting  eSect  ujion  the  secretions,  and  aid  in  allay- 
ing the  more  immediate  symptome. 

Some  of  the  chlorodyne  preparations  are  useful  combinations  in 
these  cases,  but  the  iorms  of  ajiodynes  already  mentioned  are  cnfB- 
cient  for  practical  purjwsea. 

These  means  will  almost  never  fall  to  control  the  violent  eyiiip- 
toms,  and  will  generally  prevent  any  serious  consequonoes.  If,  how- 
ever, evidences  of  inflammation  continue,  the  treatment  must  be  eon. 
ducted  as  already  described  for  intestinal  catarrh.  If  it  occurs  in  con- 
nection  with  malarial  fever,  full  antimalarial  qnantities  of  qniniuo 
must  be  given  as  soon  as  the  stomach  will  tolerate  the  doses.  It  mar, 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  be  necessary  to  give  it  hypodermically  w 
by  enema. 

TEKATMKNT  OP  CHOLERA  INFAHTini. 

The  choleroid  form  in  children,  or  cholera  infantum,  roquire* 
very  careful  management,  and  nnfortiinately  the  best  efforts  not 
unfrcKjnontly  fail  of  success.  The  same  general  principles  apply  hew 
as  in  the  cholera  morbus  of  adults.  The  gums  should  at  once  be 
examined,  and  if  swollen  and  reddened,  they  should  be  divided.  U 
there  should  be  reasonable  evidence  of  irritating  matU-ifi  in  the 
stomach,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  :  or,  If  the  bowds 
have  not  been  thoroughly  ovacuat«d.  n  laxative — a  saline  or  coetor-oil 
— shonld  bo  given,  or  an  enema  administcrwl.  Usually,  however, 
evacuations  have  fully  occurred  l>eforc  the  physician  sees  the  patient, 
when  means  for  allaying  the  irritation  and  arreeling  the  dischar)!M 
shonld  be  resorted  to  immediately.  Opium,  or  its  i>re(»iratioiui,  here, 
as  in  the  adult,  is  the  main  reliance,  and  the  same  prcparatkiDS  and 
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directions  as  before  given  are  applicable  here;  the  great  difference 
OS  to  the  dose  for  children,  in  the  case  of  this  drug,  being  observed. 
However,  the  symptoms  are  so  violent,  and  the  danger  of  speedy 
exhaustion  and  collapse  is  so  great,  that  the  remedy  must  be 
pushed  to  the  verge  of  safety,  and  the  discharges  arrested  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sometimes  small  but  repeated  doses  of  acetate  of  lead  and  acetate 
of  morphine  seem  more  efficient  in  arresting  the  vomiting  and  piirgs> 
ing  than  the  opiate  alone  or  in  other  combinations.  The  mixture  of 
opium,  camphor,  calomel,  and  sugar,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, given  in  appropriate  does,  will  also  be  found  an  excellent  prepa- 
ration. 

I  am  aware  that  the  utility  of  the  opium  preparations  is  questioned 
by  some  of  high  authority ;  that  their  use  with  children  is  not  with- 
out danger,  and  that  in  some  cases  they  fail  even  to  palliate  the 
symptoms.  But  in  most  such  cases  all  efforts  will  fail,  aud  it  is  quite 
possible  that  sometimes  other  means  for  arresting  the  discharges  may 
be  preferable  ;  but  cholera  infantum  is  so  similar  in  phenomena  and 
pathology  to  cholera  morbus  in  the  adult,  where  the  utility  of  opiates 
is  so  marked  and  unequivocal,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned 
that,  with  proper  precautions,  bearing  in  mi;id  the  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility of  children  to  the  narcotic  action  of  these  drugs,  they  may  be  of 
great  benefit  in  this  afFcction.  According  to  my  experience  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  check  the  exhausting  discharges ;  and  where  they  are 
unchecked,  death  is  the  common  result.  Other  prescriptions,  such 
as  bismuth  and  carbolic  acid,  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  former  to  one 
quarter  or  one  half  grain  of  the  latter,  every  two  hours,  in  a  flavored 
emulsion  (cinnamon  water  and  gum  arable),  to  which  an  alkali  may 
be  added  (bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash),  may  bo  tried.  Calomel 
alone,  triturated  in  sugar  and  dropped  on  the  tongue  in  small  doses, 
often  exerts  a  sedative  and  soothing  effect,  checking  the  vomiting 
when  other  means  fail.  Oxide  of  zinc,  and  oxide  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
also  Fowler*s  solution  in  doses  of  one  eighth  to  one  quarter  of  a  drop, 
have  been  advised ;  but  want  of  experience  with  these  articles,  in  these 
cases,  does  not  allow  me  to  express  an  opinion  respecting  their  use. 
When  all  remedies  are  rejected  by  the  stomach,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  opiate  and  astringent  enemas  should  be  tried.  Bits  of  ice 
may  be  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  very  small 
quantities  of  ice- water  may  be  given  to  allay  the  thirst  Mild  sina-* 
pisms  may  be  applied  over  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  some  advise  the 
application  of  cold.  The  feverish  temperature  is  sometimes  very  high, 
occasionally  amounting  to  a  state  of  hyperpyrexia.  Cold  sponging,  the 
cold  pack,  or  the  bath,  becomes  an  exceedingly  important  therapeutic 
44 
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agent  in  such  cases.  The  child  may  be  carcftilly  placed  in  a  bath  at 
a  temperature  o(  from  90°  F.  to  100°,  an<l  cold  water  may  be  gradually 
added  until  it  is  brought  donu  to  SO"  F.,  or  even  to  CS"  or  60°,  if 
well  borne,  and  continued  for  from  eight  to  twenty  minatcR,  uiilil  tho 
heat  of  the  body  is  materially  diminished.  The  Wth  should  be 
repeated  if  the  fever  again  rises,  and  several  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  may  bo  demanded.  Where  the  fever  has  been  very  high, 
it  is  to  be  prcsiinie<l  it  will  become  so  again ;  and  it  should  be  antici- 
pated and-  checked  by  the  bath  when  it  begins  markedly  to  riw. 
The  bath  may  be  aided,  where  the  stomach  will  allow  it,  by  uti- 
pyrotie  medicines — quinine,  or  6fllicylat«  of  soda. 

AfttT  the  profuse  dischiirgcs  arc  arrested  and  the  men  vitrfent 
febrile  symptoms,  where  they  occur,  are  controlled,  the  ettbseqnent 
management  of  the  case  is  to  bo  eondnol«d  on  the  same  general  )>liin 
aa  other  case^  of  mnco-enteriMs  with  similar  symptoms.  If  Ibe  pros- 
tration be  groat,  stimuhints  and  tonics  may  be  required,  bnl  gml 
care  must  bo  taken  not  to  introduce  into  the  stomach  irritating  eab- 
stances.  Choiera  infantum  baa  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  epenfic 
pyrexial  affection,  produced  by  some  iiecnliar  poison  generatr-d  in 
the  heat  of  sammer  in  popiilons  places,  mostly  in  lurgo  citiea.  lt( 
analogy  to  malarial  fever  has  suggested  the  use  of  qninine,  and  not 
unfrpqnently  a  few  decided  do^es  of  this  remedy  not  only  abate  the 
fever  but  change  favorably  the  character  of  the  diseiiBC.  Wh«i  » 
malarious  influence  is  preRcnt,  it  is  of  course  an  important  remedy. 
A  variety  of  special  remedies  and  prescriptions  have  been  advised,  l«it 
there  are  no  s])ccifics  for  the  disease,  and  it  must  be  treated  accordinf 
to  the  symptoms  presented. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  diet  througliout.  When  the 
danger  of  vomiting  is  ]ia«t,  more  free  quantities  of  water  may  be 
allowed,  for  if  restricted,  larger  quantities  of  milk,  either  from  the 
breast  or  bottle,  are  apt  to  be  taken  to  quench  the  thirst,  ihan  can 
be  digested,  and  thns  the  irritation  is  increased.  Scalded  milk 
diluted  wilh  lime-water  will  often  he  ss  well  or  better  borne  lltu 
any  other  form  of  nourishment.  Removal  to  a  healthy  situntion  in 
iho  country  is  generally  advised,  and  is  often  essential  to  raton- 
tion. 

In  all  such  cases  of  enteritis,  as  the  patient  eonvalescea,  care  mnet 
he  coutinned  respecting  the  diet,  and  the  patient  must  be  gnarded 
Hgiiinsf  taking  cold.  The  feet  should  be  well  protected  ;  and  nnder- 
gnrmenta  of  flannel  should  be  worn,  and  oft*,'n  a  flannel  bandsip 
shonld  be  applied  about  the  aMomen. 
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PHLEaMONOUS    INFLAMMATION    OP    THE    INTES- 

TINES.  —ENTERITIS. 

By  these  terms  is  understood  an  inflammation  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, involving  not  only  their  mucous,  but  their  muscular  and  peri- 
toneal coats.  This  form  of  intestinal  inflammation  is  much  more 
rare,  but  much  more  severe  and  dangerous,  than  most  of  the  varieties 
of  intestinal  catarrh.  In  this,  while  all  the  coats  of  the  intestines 
are  involved,  the  inflammation  does  not  extend  to  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  viscus  as  is  usual  in  muco-enteritis. 

Etiology. — Attacks  of  this  kind  are  more  likely  to  occur  in 
young  persons,  but  may  happ<^n  at  any  period  of  life.  The  exciting 
causes  are  those  of  inflammation  in  general — taking  cold,  the  ingestion 
of  irritating  substances,  accumulation  and  retention  of  fsacal  matter, 
blows  or  other  physical  injuries,  etc.  I  have  seen  several  cases  which 
occurred  in  young  persons  after  an  evening  party  in  heated  rooms 
where  refreshments  were  freely  taken,  including  nuts,  and  where  after- 
ward there  was  exposure  to  cold  on  returning  home. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  in  severity  and  somewhat  in 
character,  depending  upon  the  locality  and  extent  of  the  part  involved. 
In  cases  not  depending  upon  mechanical  injury  or  hernial  strangula- 
tion, the  patient  is  usually  attacked  with  pain,  at  first  resembling  colic. 
Soon,  however,  and  sometimes  simultaneously  with,  or  even  preceding 
the  pain,  a  chill  is  felt,  followed  by  fever,  often  then  with  increase  of 
the  pain,  which  becomes  more  continuous,  and  is  accompanied  with 
tenderness  and  sometimes  with  tormina.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are 
not  unfrequent  at  this  stage,  but  are  by  no  means  constant  symptoms. 
The  pulse  becomes  rapid,  and  though  often  full  at  first,  it  at  length 
becomes  smaller,  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes  opprcsse(^l  and 
feeble  ;  the  countenance  is  contracted  and  indicates  much  suffering, 
the  abdomen  becomes  distended  and  tympanitic ;  sometimes  move- 
ments of  the  bowels  take  place,  but  more  frequently  there  is  consti- 
pation. If  a  cathartic  is  taken  it  usually  fails  to  operate,  at  least 
satisfactorily,  and  the  pain  and  suffering  are  increased  by  it.  The 
tympanitis  continues  to  increase,  and  in  the  severer  cases  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  rapid,  the  pulse  becomes  weaker  and  more  frequent, 
hiccough  becomes  distressing,  free  vomiting  of  dark  and  sometimes 
stercoraceous  matters  comes  on ;  the  pain  at  length  may  cease  or 
greatly  abate,  a  clammy  sweat  breaks  out,  and  collapse  and  death 
follow  ;  the  fatal  cases  sometimes  terminate  within  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  are  seldom  delayed  beyond  a  week. 

Sometimes  the  disease  is  more  insidious  in  its  approach.     When 
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the  peritoneui  coat  is  largely  involved,  the  tenderaess  is  mariced,  (he 
puin  is  greiit,  and  the  docubitna  is  dorsal  with  iLe  knccii  drawn  up. 
AVhen  the  peritoneal  coat  ia  less  involved,  the  inllunimatiun  being 
moBtl;  in  the  mucous  and  muscular  tunics,  tho  pain  may  bv  Kli;i;htu 
firct,  and  all  the  symptoms  less  marked  and  ee^'ere;  but  the  diseue 
is  upt  to  go  on,  the  muscular  coat  becomes  paralyzed,  conotipitioii 
more  or  less  oompleto  lakes  place,  the  abdomen  is  distend od,  vcmiiliBK 
oflcu  superrcnes,  and  the  case  may  jirogreBs  to  n  tuiaX  torminiUioD,  u 
in  the  forma  which  commence  with  more  suffering. 

The  intellect  iiBually  remains  intact,  but  sometimes  toward  tbe 
last  tho  mind  wanders,  or  a  deep  somnolent  or  lethargic  conditioo 
occurs. 

Thoagh  phlegmonous  t-nl^ritis  is  so  scTero  and  dangorons,  an<l  *tt 
often  fatal,  yet  the  eoverity  sometimes  is  less  :  or  under  i)ropcr  tmil- 
ment  the  disease  soon  subsidea,  and  recovery  after  a  greater  or  l«ai 
length  of  time  takes  place. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  niorhiil  anatomy  and  patholngy  of  thit 
affcclioii  arc  wurtlijof  particular  notice.  On  post-mortem  examiiu> 
tioii  a  portion  of  intestine,  commonly  of  theilenm  or  jejunum,  is  fonnd 
injecteil,  infiltrated,  and  thickened,  and  generally  effnsiou  haeocciimd 
from  tho  peritoneal  coat,  and  false  membrane  has  formed  upon  its 
surface.  In  short,  a  portion  of  intestine,  varying  in  length  fmm  M<vrnl 
incbes  to  several  feet,  presents  all  the  evidences  of  a  severe  inHuminutovy 
process  in  the  mncons,  muscular,  and  serous  coats.  Tlic  scrune  surface 
often  presents  a  dusky  red,  sometimes  u  slaty  or  puqilisb  liluok  color, 
due  partly  to  its-own  engorgement,  and  partly  to  llie  condition  of  the 
part?  beneath — its  own  congestion  being  often  in  streaks  or  patchM. 
There  are  ofl«n  blotches  of  subserous  exlruvn^tions.  and  on  the  outer 
surface  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  adherent  lymph,  and  somctines 
there  is  free  sero-pnnilent  extravasation.  Often  the  folds  between 
ptfrtions  of  intestine  are  filled  with  lymph,  and  wheu  the  case  haa  coo* 
tinned  a  sufficient  length  of  time  this  Ij-raph  may  be  nrgnniznl,  and 
adhesions  and  fibrous  bands  may  be  formed.  Poath  may  lie  caused  «t 
a  much  later  period  by  intestinal  obstruction  from  this  cause,  Tha 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues  are  generally  thickened  and  softened, 
are  more  or  less  congested,  presenting  spots  and  streaks  of  eitrava- 
sution,  sometimes  almost  block  from  congestion  and  escape  of  blond 
into  the  tissue,  somotimes  of  a  paler  color  from  infiltration  of  tymph 
or  pus,  and  sometimes  black  from  gangrene. 

Sometimes  tho  infiammation  extends  from  the  innunrd  int(»tii» 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  tho  jwritoneal  surface,  cuturing  more 
extensive  effusions  ;  and  occasionally  rupture  of  tho  inflamcul  int^etine 
has  taken  place.    From  tbo  iuvolvemeut  <A  the  muscular  ooat  iU 
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fibres  are  paralyzed,  and  the  afFected  portion  is  generally  distended 
with  the  fsecal  contents,  and  sometimes  with  extravasated  blood.  The 
line  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  portion  of  the  intestine  is  gen- 
erally well  marked,  and  often  quite  abrupt.  While  the  inflamed  part 
is  paralyzed  and  distended,  the  part  immediately  below  is  contracted 
and  nearly  empty.  The  paralysis  of  the  diseased  part,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  irritated  but  uninflamed  portion  below,  prevents  the 
passage  of  fadcal  matter^  and  accounts  for  the  constipation  so  common. 
Above  the  inflamed  part  there  may  also  be  more  or  less  distention 
from  the  accumulation  of  liquid  and  fsacal  matter  produced  by  the 
obstruction  ;  and  this  accumulation  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  regur- 
gitation into  the  stomach,  and  induce  the  oflfensive  vomiting  which 
sometimes  takes  place  before  death. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  Phlegmonous  Enteritis  should  bo 
carefully  made,  as  it  resembles  some  other  diseases  whose  treatment 
should  be  different.  It  should  particularly  be  distinguished  from 
colic,  from  strangulated  hernia,  from  the  tenesmus  of  dysentery  and 
the  tormina  of  diarrhoea,  from  certain  diseases  of  the  brain,  from  poi- 
sons, from  hysteria,  and,  what  is  less  important,  though  often  quite 
as  difficult,  from  peritonitis,  from  renal  calculi,  and  from  mechanical 
obstruction,  or  ileus. 

It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  colic  by  the  absence  of  fever  and 
tenderness  in  the  latter ;  by  the  spasmodic  character  of  the  pain  ;  by 
the  movements  of  the  patient  during  the  paroxysms  of  colic  ;  and  by 
the  relief  which  is  obtained  by  fsecal  or  gaseous  discharges.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  strangulated  hernia  by  the  usually  sudden  occurrence 
of  the  latter  without  the  preceding  chill  or  fever ;  by  the  strictly  local, 
circumscribed  focus  of  the  pain  and  seat  of  the  tenderness ;  by  the 
more  certain  and  repeated  vomiting ;  and  by  the  presence  of  a  tumor. 
From  the  tenesmus  of  dysentery  and  the  pain  of  diarrhoea,  by  the 
discharges  in  these  affections,  and  by  their  general  course  ;  from  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  by  the  presence  of  other  cerebral  symptoms ;  from 
irritant  or  corrosive  poisons,  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  taking  of 
an  irritant  material,  the  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the  more 
rapid  progress  ;  from  hysteria,  by  the  absence  of  fever,  by  the  greater 
tenderness  on  slight  and  less  on  firm  pressure,  by  the  free  discharge  of 
pale  urine,  and  other  hysterical  phenomena ;  and  it  is  to  bo  distin- 
guished from  peritonitis  by  the  more  diffused  character  of  the  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  latter.  Enteritis  is  distinguished  from  the  passing 
of  renal  calculi  by  the  location  and  more  remitting  character  of  the 
pain,  the  absence  or  slight  character  of  the  fever  in  renal  colic,  and, 
when  the  calculi  are  passing  through  the  ureters,  by  the  irritation  and 
pain  extending  to  the  genital  organs  and  down  the  thigh,  and  by  the 
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frequent  mictiirition  which  occurs  ;  and,  finiilly,  this  disease 
diHtinguiahed  from  mechanical  obstruction  by  tho  history  of  tlie  ( 
the  presence  often  of  un  abdominal  tumor,  the  nmre  persintent 
more  atercoraceous  Yomitiiig,  and  by  the  less  remediable  cUuractvr  of 
tho  symptoms  when  such  obstruction  exists, 

Frog^osiB.— The  prognosis  of  Phlegmonoas  Euteritis  is  atvira 
grave,  though  it  will  depend  upon  the  extent  and  scTeritr  of  tLs 
inflammation,  the  state  and  power  of  endurance  of  the  patient, 
the  treatment  he  may  receive. 

Treatment.— In  many  cases  of  this  disease.  a«  the  symptoms  will 
generally  be  supfwsed  by  the  patient  and  friends  to  be  caused  by  sotuD 
crude  or  irrituting  matter  in  th«  alimentary  canal,  when  a  phyBician  is 
called,  a  cathartic,  and  sometimes  a  hurah  one,  has  been  taken.  The 
distress  has  increased,  and  it  is  quite  likely  the  cathartic  bos  not  o|x>r> 
atod,  or  bnt  slightly  and  ini]3erfectly.  The  inflamed  muscutor  fibrt* 
are  already  so  paralyzed,  and  other  portions  of  tho  intestinal  masclca 
ore  thrown  into  such  irregular  action,  that  the  proiier,  contiaaotu, 
peristaltic  motion  is  not  produced,  bnt  increased  irritation  and  afflux 
of  blood,  and  increase  of  inflammation  have  been  the  result  of  the 
cathartic.  Should  additional  cathartics  be  given,  addirional  irrilatloti 
and  serious  aggravation  of  the  disease  would,  in  all  probubilitj',  bo 
produced. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  question  of  giving  or  withfaoIdiDg 
cathartics,  and  the  impulse  to  rush  to  the  adm inist ration  of  active 
purgatives  must  be  resisted.  If  there  le  evidence  thut  the  bowel*  ire 
loaded,  and  that  the  presence  of  their  contents  is  the  (mnw  of  tin 
inflammation,  a  warm-water  enema  may,  with  great  propriptr,  be 
given,  and  perhaps  repeated  ;  and  if  the  case  is  won  very  oarly,  or  if 
the  inflammation  is  confidently  believed  not  to  be  so  severe  or  so  br 
advanced  as  to  have  paralyzed  tlie  intestine,  and  if  there  is  good 
to  think  that  an  ordinary  moderate  dose  of  a  saline  or  of  eustor-oil  will 
procure  evacuations  and  the  removal  of  irritating  matters,  such  iloM 
may  justifiably  be  given,  uud  ita  effect  aided  by  enemas  Beyond  this 
the  use  of  purgatives  mnst  not  Iw  curried ;  and  when  the  dii 
all  advanced,  and  of  such  severity  aa  to  prodnce  the  paralyzeil  «»«■ 
dition  of  the  intesline  indicated,  the  administration  of  calliartics 
however  mild,  can  hardly  fail  to  do  harm.  The  point  us  to  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  laxatives  at  all,  however  early  in  the  disease,  nnd 
whatever  the  circnmstances.  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and  tliHicnliy. 
which  should  he  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  physician  after  n  carofnl 
diagnosis  has  been  made  and  an  intelligent  and  deliberate  jadgni«iit 
formed,  considering  all  the  facta  and  probnbililies  of  the  caf©. 

Generally  aa  patients  arc  seen  in  this  disease catlmrtics  arc  imtirelj 
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inadmissible.  There  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  administration 
of  a  simple  enema  when  faecal  accumulafcions  exist  in  the  lower 
bowels  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  Impacted  faeces  are  not  likely 
to  be  in  the  small  intestines,  however,  whei:e  the  inflammation  usually 
is  seated,  previous  to  its  occurrence,  as  their  contents  are  fluid  or 
semi-fluid,  and  such  impaction  is  not  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  the  attack. 
At  all  events,  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  the  use  of  active 
cathartics  in  cases  of  phlegmonous  enteritis  has  produced  great  mis- 
chief, and  the  imperative  rule  of  practice  forbids  them. 

No  practice  could  be  worse  than  the  administration  of  gamboge, 
croton-oil,  and  similar  articles  in  cases  of  this  kind.  The  constipation 
is  not  usually  to  be  overcome  in  this  manner,  the  paralyzed  and  de- 
ranged intestine  cannot  thus  be  restored  to  its  proper  activity,  and  all 
excitement  of  the  action  of  the  intestine  above  can  only  drive  its  con- 
tents with  more  force  into  the  paralyzed,  distended,  and  inflamed  por- 
.  tion,  increasing  the  suflfering  and  the  disease.  The  inflamed  part 
itself  is  irritated  by  the  more  direct  action  of  the  medicine,  the  blood 
is  determined  to  it  still  more,  and  all  its  morbid  conditions  are  likely 
to  be  increased. 

The  indication  in  these  cases  is  to  allay  irritation  and  overcome 
the  inflammation.  A  leading  object  in  the  treatment  of  an  acutely 
inflamed  part  is  to  keep  it  at  rest.  No  remedy  is  so  strongly  and 
clearly  indicated  in  phlegmonous  enteritis  as  opium  or  its  prepara- 
tions. A  full  dose  of  morphine  or  some  other  opiate  should  at  once 
be  given,  and  repeated  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  system  and 
keep  it  under  its  full  anodyne  effect.  The  effect  upon  the  pupils,  the 
respiration,  the  circulation  and  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched,  a  too  depressing 
narcotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  action  too  feeble  to  induce  the 
proper  quieting  effect  on  the  other,  should  alike  bo  avoided.  The 
first  dose  of  morphine  may  be  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  grain,  accord- 
ing to  the  susceptibility*  of  the  patient,  and  it  should  be  repeated, 
perhaps  in  smaller  doses,  but  always  according  to  its  effects,  once  in 
from  three  to  four  or  five  hours.  Small  doses  of  a  mercurial  may  be 
added  to  prevent  the  opiate  from  diminishing  too  much  the  secre- 
tions ;  and  if  there  be  high  excitement  of  the  pulse  with  much  cardiac 
force,  veratrum  viride  or  aconite  may  be  added  to  control  that  action. 
If,  from  the  shock  or  other  cause,  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  too 
feeble,  the  latter  articles  must  be  discontinued,  but  the  effect  of  the 
opiate  must  be  steadily  maintained. 

The  propriety  of  adding  to  the  opiate  free  doses — from  six  to  ten 
or  fifteen  grs. — of  quinine,  until  the  feverish  heat  is  markedly  dimin- 
ished,  has  not  yet  the  sanction  of  long  experienoe  f 
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authority ;  but  I  cannot  question,  in  many  cases  at  least,  not  only  its 
propriety,  but  its  exceeding  efficacy.  The  influence  of  this  article  as 
an  antipyretic  and  anti-inflammatory  remedy  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed, and  these  phlegmonous  intestinal  inflammations  are  not  excep- 
tional in  yielding  to  this  remedy.  Salicylate  of  soda  may  be  found 
as  useful,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  used  in  cases  of  this 
kind  to  determine  its  value. 

The  question  of  aiding  the  antipyretic  and  anti-inflammatory  effect 
of  these  agents  by  the  cold  bath,  or  the  local  application  of  cold,  is 
one  of  much  interest,  but  as  yet  not  fully  decided.  Fever  might  in 
this  way  be  abated,  but  whether  the  blood  might  not  be  driven  inter- 
nally, and  the  hyperaemia  and  inflammation  of  the  intestines  increased 
by  the  cold,  especially  by  the  general  cold  bath,  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  requires  to  be  more  fully  settled  by  general 
experience.  Those  who  have  used  the  bath  most  in  typhoid  fever  say 
that  hemorrhage  of  the  bowels  in  that  disease  is,  for  the  time,  a 
contra-indication  to  the  bath.  Whether  the  danger  consists  in  adding 
the  shock  of  the  bath  to  the  depression  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or 
whether  the  danger  is  from  driving  the  blood  internally  and  increas- 
ing the  flow,  or  from  the  physical  disturbance  and  danger  of  rupture, 
has  not  been  determined,  or  at  least  has  not  been  generally  and  clearly 
expressed.  The  question  of  the  general  use  of  cold  in  enteritis  must 
be  regarded  as  sub  judice.  Testimony,  however,  is  accumulating  in 
its  favor. 

But  there  are  other  measures  worthy  of  consideration  and  use. 
Even  so  conservative  a  writer  as  Bristowe  says  :  "The  abstraction 
of  blood  is  often  of  the  greatest  value.  This  is  most  efficacious  early 
in  the  disease,  and  may  be  effected  either  by  the  opening  of  a  vein  in 
the  arm,  or  by  the  application  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  leeches  to 
the  surface  of  the  belly."  I  do  not  doubt  the  frequent  efficacy  of  the 
abstraction  of  blood.  It  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  opium, 
or  opium  and  quinine  treatment,  and  in  plethoric  and  vigorous 
patients,  with  a  firm  action  of  the  heart,  it  is  not  only  frequently 
advisable,  but  sometimes  very  important.  It  is,  however,  less  to  be 
relied  upon  than  opium,  or  opium  and  quinine,  and  must  not  inters 
fere  with  their  use.  Hot  fomentations,  and  other  light  and  warm 
applications  generally  soothe  ;  and  not  unfrequently  mustard  plasters 
or  other  mild  counter-irritants  give  some  relief.  Enemas  of  warm 
water  or  some  bland  fluid,  cautiously  given,  sometimes  produce  a 
soothing  effect,  but  they  must  not  be  so  given  as  to  irritate  the  patient^ 
or  tease  and  agitate  the  inflamed  intestines.  When  vomiting  or  hic- 
cough is  troublesome  and  distressing,  a  mustard  plaster,  or,  if  they  do 
not  produce  pain,  dry  cups  over  the  epigastrium,  may  be  applied  ; 
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and  bits  of  ice,  hydrocyanic  acid,  alkalies,  or  lime-water,  and  some- 
times moderate  doses  of  creosote  in  some  bland  fluid  may  bo  tried. 
The  last-named  article  I  have  sometimes  seen  produce  a  Tery  prompt 
effect,  arresting  the  hiccough  and  vomiting  without  increasing  irrita- 
tion. When  the  vomiting  is  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  fluids 
and  of  overdistention  of  the  bowels  and  regurgitation  into  the  stomach 
from  the  obstructed  passage  downward,  measures  for  quieting  it  are 
generally  ineffectual,  and  not  unfortunately  so,  as  the  discharge  of 
these  matters  gives  relief. 

The  great  prostration,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  early  manifested,  is 
an  evidence  of  shock  rather  than  failure  of  the  nutritive  functions  of 
the  system,  but  still  light  and  nourishing  articles  of  food  are  indicated. 
They  can  usually  be  borne  by  the  stomach  only  in  small  quantities, 
and  may  often  be  given  best  by  enema.  When  the  shock  and  depres- 
sion are  very  great,  and  not  relieved  by  the  opium  and  quinine,  alco- 
holics may  be  given,  generally  best  with  beef-tea  and  a  little  lauda- 
num, by  enema.  When  not  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  the  opiates 
and  quinine  may  bo  given  by  enema ;  or  morphine  certainly,  and  per- 
haps quinine,  will  sometimes  be  better  given  hypodermically.  Mor- 
phine hypodermically,  in  doses  of  one  fourth  or  one  third  of  a  grain 
may  be  given,  but  the  quantity  and  repetition  will  depend  upon  the 
severity  of  the  pain  and  the  susceptibility  or  power  of  endurance  of 
the  patient ;  and  the  effect  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  doses 
administered  accordingly.  Too  profound  an  effect  must  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  it  is  thought  that  by  combining  atropine  with  the  mor- 
phine, the  physiological  or  poisonous  effects  of  the  morphine  may  be 
antagonized,  while  the  medicinal  effect  is  increased,  or  at  least  not 
diminished. 

This  combination  for  therapeutical  purposes  has  not  as  yet  ob- 
tained the  general  sanction  of  the  profession  from  extended  experi- 
ence, but  is  strongly  recommended  by  a  few  writers  whose  opinions 
are  worthy  of  respect.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine,  and  yj^  of 
a  grain  of  atropine,  would  be  an  ordinary  doso  to  begin  with  in  an 
adult,  the  time  and  size  of  subsequent  doses  to  be  governed  by  the 
effect.     A  steady,  decided  anodyne  influence  should  be  maintained. 

As  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  action  of  the  paralyzed  intes- 
tine is  restored,  and  as  the  spasm  of  the  contracted  part  below  is 
overcome,  the  bowels  will  usually  move  spontaneously,  and  often 
freely  and  repeatedly ;  but  even  should  their  movement  be  much 
delayed,  nothing  more  should  be  done  to  promote  it  than  simple 
injections  of  warm  water,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  should  Ik)  used  only 
when  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  lower  bowels  indicates  an  accumu- 
lation of  foical  matter  there,  and  a  tendency  to,  and  desire  for  its  evacu- 
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ation.  I  have  not  unfrequcnily  known  the  iaflammution  to  be  rerived 
after  it  had  largely  subsided,  and  the  most  disuEtroits  euiise^ueuces  to 
follow  the  administratiou  even  of  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  given  beciia«o 
movements  of  the  bowels  were  delayed.  Too  much  cantiou  on  thu 
point  cannot  be  observed.  When  the  patient  ia  gtadaally  improving', 
by  all  nieaoB  *'  let  well  enough  alone."  For  the  fact  thai  no  moi^ 
ment  of  the  bowela  has  occurred  for  several  days,  or  one  or  two  wi«ki 
or  more,  when  but  little  food  containing  residua  has  Iki'u  Uikvu,  i»  dI 
itself  of  very  little  consequence.  It  is,  however,  of  the  ntmoet  con- 
eeqaence  not  to  irritate  a  part  just  recovering  from  a  severe  inflam- 
mation, no^  to  fret  and  render  a  part  more  painful  which  ia  still 
inflamed,  nor  to  subject  to  violence  an  intestine  softened  and  en- 
feebled by  the  inflammatory  prodesa,  and  ready  to  andergo  la(^e^aiil)n. 
AVbcro  the  iuflammution  lingers,  a  blister  will  often  be  of  service. 

As  convalescence  advances,  great  care  resjiecting  food  and  ei- 
posure  should  be  continued  until  the  recovery  of  the  diseased  inl«- 
tine  is  complete. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  C^CUM  AND  NEIOHBORING 
PAKTS.— TYPHLITIS  AND  PERITYPHLITIS. 

Typhlitia  is  an  inftammatiou  of  the  walls  of  the  ciecnm.  When 
inflammaljon  of  the  mucous  surface  occurs  as  a  part  of  enteixv-colitu, 
it  presents  no  peculiarities  nhieh  entitle  it  to  a  si'purat£  cvneid- 
eratiou.  Occurring  by  itself,  it  has  special  features  timt  roquire 
notice. 

The  disease  may  result  from  the  ordinary  canees  of  enteritis,  the 
inflammation  having  that  limited  locality;  but  this  is  uansna].  Ii 
commonly  results  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  ihere,  or 
from  the  retentiou  of  fjeeal  matter.  Jt  is  often  preceded  by  eoni4i- 
palion,  though  occasionally  by  alternations  of  constipation  und  irri- 
tative or  catarrhal  diarrhcea.  It  is  marked  by  pain  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  generally  continuous  but  oxacerbating,  and  increased  liy  presB- 
uro;  by  a  sense  of  soreness,  often  produced  by  a  jarring  moTemcnt, 
aa  by  stepping  firmly  upon  the  heel  j  by  an  elongated  cylindrical 
tumor,  more  or  less  distinctly  defined,  quite  abruptly  below  but  law 
no  above ;  and  by  general  sensations  of  nncasineas  and  dopn.'MMon. 
The  tnmcfled  condition,  when  considerable,  is  cansed  mostly  by  faecal 
accnmulations  ;  but  some  degree  of  enlargement  is  oauseil  by  Ihickra- 
ing  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  in  these  coses  the  mnscular,  u 
well  as  the  mucous,  coat  ia  involved  and  more  or  less  infiltrated. 
When  the  tumefaction  is  Bteroornceone,  it  is  qntto  dull  on  percaauoQ ; 
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but  when  it  is  caused  by  swelling  of  the  intestinal  walls^  it  presents 
only  a  moderate  decrease  in  the  sonorousness. 

As  the  muscular  coat  is  involved  in  the  inflammation^  it  is  usually 
more  or  less  paralyzed,  causing  constipation  at  that  point ;  but  if  a 
catarrhal  irritation  exists  in  other  portions  of  the  intestines,  the 
faecal  matter  will  be  more  or  less  liquid,  may  be  forced  through  the 
short  paralyzed  portion,  and  diarrhoea  may  be  present.  The  faecal 
accumulations  are  sometimes  large,  reaching  to  the  ileo-csBcal  valve 
and  causing  occlusion  of  the  intestine.  When  the  inflammation  is 
caused  by  foreign  bodies,  it  is  commonly  more  acute,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  some  degree  of  fever ;  but  in  the  simple  stercoraceous  forms 
but  little  or  no  fever  is  perceptible. 

This  form  of  caecal  disease  is  not  usually  very  severe,  and  com- 
monly terminates  in  resolution.  It  may,  however,  result  in  ulcera- 
tion and  perforation,  especially  when  produced  by  some  foreign  sub- 
stance ;  and  without  such  ulceration  the  inflammation  may  extend 
to  surrounding  parts,  giving  rise  to  perityphlitis,  to  peritoneal 
inflammation,  or  to  infiltration  and  abscess  of  the  cellular  tissue  in 
the  iliac  fossa  in  which  the  cs^cum  is  imbedded.  Should  ulcera- 
tion and  perforation  occur  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine, 
where  there  is  no  peritoneum,  an  abscess  might  form  and  become 
encysted,  and  at  length  might  be  discharged  into  the  intestine  by 
reperforating  its  coats,  or  it  might  travel  in  other  directions,  some- 
times penetrating  the  bladder  or  rectum. 

The  Appendix  Vermiformis  is  also  subject  to  inflammation,  ulcera- 
tion, and  perforation,  causing  peritonitis  or  encysted  abscesses,  which 
may  take  a  similar  course,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  severe  and  fatal 
cases  of  inflammation  in  this  region  this  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Small  foreign  substances,  such  as  cherry-pits,  bits  of  bone,  concretions 
of  mucus,  and  faecal  matters  mixed  with  calcareous  substances,  lodg- 
ing in  the  vermiform  process  cause  irritation  and  often  a  small  ulcer, 
producing  but  moderate  symptoms  until  penetration  takes  place, 
when  matters  from  the  intestines — ^gases,  faecal  substances,  etc. — may 
pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  induce  a  speedy  general  peri- 
tonitis ;  or  adhesive  inflammation  may  take  place,  and  an  abscess 
form,  which  may  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  travel  in  various 
directions  like  those  connected  with  caecal  inflammations  and  per- 
forations. 

But  perityphlitis  may  occur  without  preceding  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  caecum  or  vermiform  appendix,  and  its  different 
forms  will  soon  be  considered. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  between  typh- 
litis and  perityphlitis,  or  between  these  and  occlusion  of  the  boweLi 
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from  other  causes.  Comparisons,  however^  will  be  made  after  peri- 
typhlitis is  described.  In  the  milder  forms  of  typhlitis  there  will  be 
local  fullness,  soreness,  and  pain,  without  impaction;  while -in  the 
severer  forms  there  will  be  obstruction,  with  symptoms  much  like 
those  which  occur  in  obstruction  in  other  pathological  conditions.  A 
cancer  of  the  caecum,  in  its  earlier  stages,  may  present  similar  appear- 
ances, but  its  history  and  progress  will  be  different ;  a  harder,  more 
distinct,  and  more  nodulated  tumor  will  be  present,  and  the  cancerous 
cachexia  will  at  length  make  its  appearance. 

Treatment. — When  a  moderate  degree  of  irritation  and  tender- 
ness is  felt  in  the  region  of  the  csecum,  in  connection  with  constipation, 
and  on  examination  a  tumefaction  is  found  in  the  part,  when  the  nor- 
mal sonorousness  is  absent  on  percussion,  and  when  pressure  with  a 
single  finger  with  some  firmness  for  a  little  time  leaves  an  indentation, 
the  tumor  is  faecal  and  the  difficulty  is  due  to  constipation.  The  judi- 
cious administration  of  cathartics,  at  first  saline  to  induce  a  watery 
state  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  afterward  more  tonic  laxatives — in 
short,  treating  the  constipation,  directing  a  proper  diet,  etc.,  as  will  here- 
after bo  described  for  constipation — will  usually  be  successful  in  over- 
coming the  disease.  Should  tenderness,  irritation,  and  pain  continue, 
and  some  thickness  of  the  caecal  walls  be  discovered,  in  addition  to 
the  means  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  counter-irritation  should 
be  applied  by  some  irritating  liniment,  or,  better  still,  by  a  cantharides 
blister.  The  case  should  continue  to  receive  attention,  since  the  diffi- 
culty when  it  once  occurs  is  apt  to  linger  or  frequently  return.  Tho 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  becomes  weakened,  accumulations  recur, 
and  the  case  requires  care  as  to  food,  exertion,  and  exposure,  and  often 
a  continuance  of  treatment. 

When  the  disease  depends  upon  other  causes  than  constipation, 
they  must  be  sought  out,  and  if  possible  removed.  If  the  6}'mptoros 
are  more  acute,  leeches  should  be  applied,  followed  by  fomentation!), 
perfect  rest  should  be  enjoined,  a  bland  diet  prescribcfl,  a  general 
course  as  for  local  inflammations  elsewhere  should  be  pursued,  not 
omitting  blisters,  which  often  have  a  very  decided  influence  in  con- 
trolling the  inflammation. 

If  ulceration  and  rupture  are  feared,  great  caution  is  required. 
Spaniemics  should  be  avoided,  since  a  plastic  exudation,  which  will 
limit  the  threatened  abscess,  furnishes  the  only  hope  of  preventing  the 
diffusion  of  matter,  with  its  most  serious  consequences.  The  lx)wel9 
must  be  kept  soluble,  but  active  purgatives  are  inadmissible  ;  indeed, 
unless  there  is  evidence  of  accumulation  of  fcecal  matter  operating  as  a 
cause,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  quiet.  Chlorate  of  potash  in  mod- 
erate doses  might  be  given.     Coarse  food  that  leaves  much  residuum 
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should  be  avoided  ;  rest  in  bed  should  be  insisted  npon ;  and  any  gen- 
eral morbid  condition  of  the  system  should  be  treated  according  to  its 
character  and  indications.  Various  tonics^  and  especially  the  tincture 
of  iron^  may  be  useful  to  prevent  spanaemia  and  to  favor  a  plastic  con- 
dition of  the  blood  and  tissues. 

The  same  course  of  management  will  be  required  when  the  vermi- 
form appendix  is  the  seat  of  an  inflammation^  and  an  ulcerative  proc- 
ess is  apprehended.  The  symptoms,  until  a  rupture  takes  place,  may 
be  indefinite.  Some  uneasiness  and  obscure  tenderness,  or  occasional 
pains  without  tumefaction,  may  be  all  that  is  noticeable.  The  great- 
est care  is  now  required,  as  the  danger  is  greater  than  when  the  dis- 
ease is  in  the  colon.  In  the  latter  case  the  rupture,  if  it  occurs,  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine,  behind  the  perito- 
neum, through  that  part  of  the  csBcum  not  covered  by  that  membrane. 
In  case  of  perforation  of  the  appendix,  the  discharge  of  gases  and 
other  intestinal  contents  will  be  within  the  peritoneum,  and  unless 
the  ulcerative  process  is  preceded  by  adhesive  inflammation,  the  dis- 
charge will  be  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  violent  and 
fatal  peritonitis  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  result.  A  watchful 
care,  positive  rest,  and  the  most  judicious  management  will  be  re- 
quired when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  foreign  substance  inducing 
an  ulcerative  process  in  the  vermiform  appendix. 

PERITYPHLITIS. 

Perityphlitis  is  an  inflammation  about  the  csdcum,  and  whether 
originating  outside  of  the  caecum  or  its  appendix,  or  occurring  in  con- 
sequence of  disease  of  these  parts,  when  established  it  presents  other 
symptoms  than  thoce  present  when  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  caecum 
or  the  appendix.  The  pain  is  now  severer,  the  movement  of  the  right 
thigh  is  painful  and  difficult,  there  is  more  fever  and  general  disturb- 
ance, and  the  tumefaction  is  deeper  and  different  in  form. 

The  term  perityphlitis  includes  all  the  inflammations  about  the 
caecum  ;  but  an  inflammation  with  infiltration  and  a  tendency  to  sup- 
puration occurs  in  the  iliac  fossa,  behind  the  peritoneum,  in  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  in  that  region,  which  is  called  by  Jaccoud,  '*  Phlegmon 
iliaque  ;"  and  others  have  proposed  that  it  should  be  called  paratyph- 
litis. It  is  a  retro-caecal  phlegmonous  inflammation,  and  requires 
more  particular  notice. 

Xitiology. — Its  common  causes  are  ulceration  and  perforation  of 
the  ileo-caecal  appendix,  especially  when  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  a  stercoraceous  abscess  in  this  location.  It  may  arise  from  faecal 
accumulations  in  the  caecum  and  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  ool' 
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in  the  latter  case  it  affects  the  left  iliac  fosEa.  Int«stinal  concrrtjoni, 
formatioas  of  tlio  phosplmtcB  of  lime  aud  magnesia,  or  portioiu  of 
various  Hubetiincps  received  as  ingesta,  lesions  of  the  npper  {lannf  Uic 
rectum,  and  lastly  the  puerperal  etate,  may  give  rise  to  then  iline 
phlegnioas.  These  iliac  phlegmons  mav  also  be  caiucd  bv  tnUinnn- 
tion  of  inguinal  lympliucic  glands  (iidenitis),  liy  inflnmmntion  of  iho 
ovaries,  or  pori-nterine  affections  not  pncrpeml ;  by  renal,  bepaHc.  and 
pleural  suppurations  descending  to  this  part ;  and  snbapooeurotH 
abscesses  may  occur  from  psoaa  inD  am  mat  ions  aud  caries  of  the  Tortc* 
brie  ;  and  tUuy  may  also  bo  cansed  by  wounds,  blows,  exi^esaiTe  mm^ 
tion,  and  by  the  action  of  cold.  Subperitoneal  phlegmons  arieing 
from  intestinal  lesions  are  commonly  on  tbe  right  side,  thom  fram 
uterine  and  peri-nterine  disease  are  rather  more  frequent  on  tbe  left. 

Analoinicallff  these  phlegmons  present  differences  depending  span 
their  causes,  particular  localitt(>s,  and  modes  of  tcrminatioiL  When 
produced  by  iuflammntiou  of  the  intestine  from  ti  foreipi  hwly  nr 
other  cause,  the  abscesses  are  likely  to  bo  extended  ;  when  dne  to 
adenitis  they  are  more  cireum scribed,  and  are  near  the  Tesels,  the 
pus  in  these  cases  tending  upward  in  the  abdomen,  and  noi  bo  much 
into  the  iliac  fossa.  In  the  puerperal  state  they  are  apt  to  rxletiil 
rapidly  and  invade  different  parts. 

Peritonitis,  circumscribed  or  general,  fnxinently  coiup1icat«ti  tbeai 
conditions,  particularly  in  the  puerperal  cases.  A  purulent  eac  may 
extend,  OS  stated  by  Orisolle,  from  the  crural  arch  to  the  false  ril». 

If  an  abscess  deep  behind  tho  peritoneum  continnea  iniig,  ibe 
psoas  and  neighboring  mnscles  are  apt  to  become  involved  nnd  ditof 
gnuizcd,  tho  fibres  becoming  soft  and  black.  Tho  ncrvce  are  nM 
generally  affected  Eeriously,  but  jtossiMy  they  may  bo  dissected  ont  by 
tho  pus  aud  some  filaments  may  become  detiiched.  A  case  has  been 
reported  where  the  pus  found  its  way  into  tho  vena  cava.  VThen  pcr 
forution  of  an  intestine  occurs  from  an  ulcer  or  inflammation  williin 
it,  fiecal  matter  is  apt  to  escape  ;  but  if  reperforation  occurs  trom  ihc 
ontsidc — if  an  abscess  without  opens  into  an  intestine — the  escape  of 
ffecal  matter  is  said  not  to  take  place. 

Symptoms  and  Cotiree.  —When  ulceration  and  niptun-  of  Iho 
vermiform  apjiondii  occurs,  violent  peritouitia,  marked  by  scvrnj  piin, 
probably  a  chill,  a  fever,  a  nipid  pulse,  abdominal  tcadcmcss,  etc.,  ii 
apt  to  come  on  suddenly.  The  pain  and  inflammation  may  be  moR 
limil«d,  adhesions  may  take  place,  and  a  circumscribed  abxcMt  may 
form.  It  may  afterward  rupture  into  the  peritoneum  and  Mcitc  ■ 
general  jteritonitis,  or  may  take  some  other  coursi' — ^may  open  into  tht 
intestine,  or  come  to  the  surface,  or  follow  olher  directions.  The« 
cases  oro  always  dangerous  and  often  speedily  fatal.    When  At 
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opens  externally,  suppuration  will  usually  continue  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  aside  from  other  accidents  may  exhaust  the  patient. 

When  ulceration  and  rupture  of  the  caocum  posterior  to  the  peri- 
toneum occurs,  pain  more  or  less  severe  will  be  experienced,  tender- 
ness in  the  part  will  increase,  feverish  symptoms  will  come  on,  a 
tumor  will  soon  be  felt  deeper  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  not  unfrequently 
inflammation  will  extend  to  the  peritoneum — almost  necessarily  if  the 
rupture  is  through  that  part  of  the  intestine  covered  by  that  mem- 
brane—the same  as  in  perforation  of  the  appendix,  and  similar  severe 
symptoms  will  result. 

When  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  unniptured  intestine,  or 
originates  in  the  other  causes  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  abscess 
is  not  so  abrupt,  and  the  symptoms  are  less  violent.  There  will, 
however,  be  pain  and  tenderness,  there  is  sometimes  a  chill,  and  gen- 
erally more  or  less  fever  ;  but  the  approach  may  be  very  insidious, 
and  the  flrst  symptom  attracting  attention  may  be  the  presence  of  a 
tumor.  Constipation  is  apt  to  precede  and  accompany  most  of  the 
cases. 

A  chill  is  more  likely  to  mark  the  commencement  of  puerperal 
than  other  cases.  The  temperature,  not  notably  increased  in  some,  is 
from  100.5°  to  102.5°  F.  in  mosttases,  and  rarely  as  high  as  104.5°  F. 
and  above.  The  pulse  will  range  from  80  or  90  to  120  in  adults ;  the 
pain,  though  variable  in  intensity,  is  almost  always  present,  and  pres- 
sure increases  it,  and  gives  it  a  naore  cutting  character.  Sometimes 
it  radiates  from  the  point  of  the  inflammation,  and  may  be  felt  more 
severely  at  the  epigastrium  or  elsewhere  than  at  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. Nausea  and  vomiting  are  often  present,  and,  as  already  stated, 
constipation  is  a  common  symptom.  As  the  disease  advances  and  a 
rupture  of  the  formed  abscess  takes  place  into  the  intestine,  pus  may 
be  found  in  the  stools,  the  tumor  decreasing ;  and  if  the  quantity  of 
the  purulent  discharge  diminishes  gradually  hopeful  indications  are 
presented. 

The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  an  iliac  p...egmon  are  the 
tumefaction  with  pain  and  tenderness.  The  swelling  more  gradually 
appears,  the  deeper  the  location  of  the  abscess.  When  beneath  the 
aponeurosis  the  swelling  is  less,  not  as  distinctly  deflned,  and  compar- 
atively immovable.  When  the  phlegmon  is  due  to  adenitis,  enlarged 
glands  will  generally  be  found  in  the  folds  of  the  groin. 

When  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles  are  involved,  movements  of 
the  thigh,  particularly  full  extension,  will  be  decidedly  painful, 
and  more  or  less  pain  may  be  produced  by  such  motion  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  inflamed  part  when  the  muscles  are  not  themselves 
involved.     Sometimes  by  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  lymphatics 
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and  veins  a  local  oedema  is  produced^  and  from  preasare  upon, 
or  involvement  of^  the  nerves  severe  lancinating  pains  may  radiate 
toward  the  genital  organs^  and  the  groin  of  the  affected  side. 

AVhen  the  inflammation  does  not  arise  from  rupture  of  the  intes- 
tine or  its  appendix,  resolution  may  often  be  induced  by  early  and 
efficient  treatment ;  but  when  it  arises  from  that  cause,  or  is  neglected 
in  the  earlier  stage,  as  is  so  likely  to  be  the  case  in  hospital  patients, 
resolution  is  a/rarc  event  Only  two  out  of  twelve  cases  observed  by 
Grisolle,  and  but  nine  out  of  seventy-three  other  reported  cases  ter- 
minated thus  favorably.  In  puerperal  cases  resolution  is  still  more 
rare. 

Suppuration  and  the  formation  of  an  abscess  is  the  most  common 
mode  of  termination,  but  the  production  of  pus  is  often  very  slow, 
and  may  be  delayed  for  two  or  three  weeks,  as  the  cellular  tissue  iD 
which  it  occurs  is  not  endowed  with  a  high  vital  activity. 

The  suppuration  is  generally  announced  by  more  fever,  often  pre- 
ceded by  erratic  chills,  the  temperature  rising  highest  in  the  evening; 
the  skin  often  becomes  moist  or  covered  with  an  abundant  sweat,  the 
local  pain  may  become  throbbing  or  lancinating,  the  tumor  is  enlarged 
and  softer,  and  soon  becomes  fluctuating ;  at  the  same  time  evidences 
of  nervous  and  vascular  compression* generally  increase,  and  the  con- 
stipation for  the  most  part  continues  and  may  become  more  obstinate. 

If  the  patient  suiTives,  the  pus  usually  finds  an  outlet,  but  it  u 
possible  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  pus  may  be  absorbed  and  recov- 
ery follow. 

The  pus,  as  in  the  abscesses  within  the  peritoneum,  may  take  dif- 
ferent courses.  In  the  order  of  frequency  it  may  be  evacuated 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  especially  if  aided  by  timely  surgical 
interference  ;  it  may  appear  below  the  crural  arch,  or  pass  up  in  the 
direction  of  the  kidney,  or  toward  the  pelvis,  though  the  last  direc- 
tion is  rare  except  on  the  left  side. 

Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  not  very  unfrequent,  and  it  may 
occur  at  any  time  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  two  or  three  months. 
Such  perforation  would  be  announced,  as  in  the  other  cases,  by  a  severe 
tearing  pain,  possibly  at  the  time  by  diminished  volume  of  the  tumor 
and  by  purulent  stools. 

In  women  the  abscess  not  unfrequently  opens  into  the  vagina, 
especially  on  the  left  side  ;  it  may  enter  the  uterus,  especially  in  puer- 
l>eral  phlegmon  ;  or  in  still  other  cases  it  may  empty  into  the  bladder. 
Two  eases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  under  my  observation,  one 
puerperal  and  the  other  in  a  young  woman  ;  both  lingered  for  a  long 
time,  with  frequent  attacks  of  severe  pain  and  almost  constant  puru- 
lent discharges  with  the  urine  at  micturition ;  both  succumbed  after 
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a  few  years,  one  from  the  prolonged  suffering  and  exhaustion,  and  the 
other  from  an  acute  inflammatory  attack  in  her  enfeebled  condition. 
An  old  abscess  with  thick  firm  walls  and  a  fistulous  opening  into 
the  bladder  was  the  pathological  condition  found  post  mortem.  In 
the  other  no  autopsy  was  made,  but  the  symptoms  were  too  unequiy- 
ocal  to  admit  of  doubt. 

In  the  case  reported  where  the  pus  entered  the  vena  cava,  death 
followed  immediately.  In  very  rare  instances  it  has  ascended  and 
perforated  severally  the  diaphragm,  the  pleura,  and  the  lungs,  and 
in  cases  still  rarer,  the  pericardium. 

In  cases  where  the  abscess  opens  into  the  large  intestine,  recovery 
is  usually  the  most  rapid.  Opened  surgically  through  the  abdominal 
walls,  suppuration  generally  goes  on  for  some  weeks,  and  fistula  and 
intestinal  hernia  may  follow. 

A  termination  by  gangrene  is  rare  except  in  the  phlegmons  con- 
secutive to  perforation  of  the  caecum  or  of  its  appendix.  In  such 
cases,  if  opened  externally,  there  generally  issues  an  ichorous,  sanious 
liquid,  mixed  with  gas  and  faecal  matter,  and  sometimes  with  shreds 
of  dead  tissue,  almost  always  then  followed  by  death.  A  less  frequent 
termination  is  by  phlebitis,  with  consecutire  pyaemia,  often  with 
secondary  abscess  of  the  liver. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  iliac  phlegmon  is  made  by  observ- 
ing the  history  and  phenomena  which  have  been  described.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  indolent  tumefactions  in  this  region  by  the  fever,  pain, 
and  tenderness  ;  from  iliac  peritonitis  by  the  more  violent  symptoms 
in  the  latter,  and  the  different  results  of  palpation  in  the  two  cases. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  inflammation  of  the  cae- 
cum itself — and  inflammation  of  this  part  and  its  surroundings  are 
often  combined — ^but  the  tumefaction  dependent  upon  faecal  accumu- 
lations will  admit  of  indentation,  and  will  be  diminished  or  removed  by 
the  operation  of  a  cathartic.  Filling  the  intestine  with  a  large  enema 
of  warm  water  will  possibly  enable  it  to  be  traced  and  distinguished 
from  a  swelling  beneath  it.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  a  cold  or 
passive  secondary  abscess  from  disease  of  the  spine  or  the  iliac  bone,, 
by  the  longer  continued  previous  history  of  such  cases. 

A  displaced,  inflamed,  or  suppurating  kidney  might  lead  to  a 
false  diagnosis. 

Inflammation  and  enlargement  of  a  lymphatic  gland  in  the  region 
may  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  an  iliac  phlegmon.  In 
adenitis,  however,  the  tumor  is  developed  without  other  symptoms 
such  as  commonly  precede  or  accompany  phlegmon  ;  and  if  there  be 
more  than  one  tumor,  they  follow  the  course  of  the  external  iliac  ves- 
sels. Some  disease  or  injury  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  below 
45 
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may  cause  adenitis,  and  when  no  other  disease  is  preBen 
asnally  little  or  no  febrile  rciu^tion  ;  aod  an  inflatnmatioD  of 
generally,  witliout  otlior  serioQA  consequences,  terminates  ii 

A  cancer  nf  the  cscum  or  in  the  iliac  fossa,  od  ovarisn  ey^  n 
inflamed  utGrioe  fibroid,  or  an  absceBB  of  the  abdoiriinat  walle.  mi^t 
be  mistaken  for  peratyphlUis,  and  require  to  be  distinguished. 

A  phlegmon  simply  subperitoneal  le  to  be  diatingnishcd  fmrn  "tie 
sabapooeurotic  by  the  more  defined  and  exact  location  of  tho  fonnrr 
in  the  iliac  fossa;  and  its  more  rapid  progress ;  the  latter  is  more  i«e^ 
less  prominent,  and  less  definitely  circumscribed. 

Frc^moeis. — The  prognosis  of  these  affections  in  the  cacal  ro> 
gions,  as  tho  history  already  giveu  indicat-efi,  is  grave,  but  varici  mncli 
with  the  particular  form,  the  special  locaHon.  and  tlic  coursu  they 
may  take,  which  cannot  always  bo  predicted.  According  to  Qrisolle, 
in  seventy-three  cases  of  phlegmon  twenty  deaths  occumsd  ;  and  uf 
serenteen  puerperal  phlegmons  seven  proved  fatal. 

Evacuation  through  the  abdominal  walls,  altliongh  tho  suppuretion 
may  be  protracted,  and  accidents  may  occur,  is,  neverrhelcn.  tht 
most  favorable  mode  ;  those  which  open  internally  arc  always  uncer- 
tain and  grave. 

Treatment. — In  perforation  of  the  vermiform  appendix  or  tiM 
cecum,  followed  hy  extended  and  violent  peritonitis,  little  rise  ctn 
bo  done  or  hoped  for  except  to  afford  some  palliation  of  the  sttffering 
by  the  administration  of  opiates  and  the  application  of  fomcntalioiui 
If  the  shock  and  depression  are  very  great,  other  or  alcohol  may  ha 
added  to  the  opium,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  quinine  may  also  be 
given  ond  i-epeated  in  two  or  thi-ee  hours,  or  mnch  larger  dnen  maf 
be  given  if  the  fever  is  high.  A  fatal  result  is  to  be  expected,  ud 
cannot  usually  bo  long  delayed. 

Sometimes,  although  perforation  occurs,  adhesive  inffammatian 
has  preceded,  and  the  intestinal  contents  are  prevented  from  beii^ 
diffused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  such  caws  there  is  hope,  and 
tho  same  remedies — opium,  quinine,  and  fomentations,  with  perfect 
rest — will  he  the  means  most  likely  to  save  the  patient.  SpmucnlGi^ 
in  all  these  cases,  should  be  avoided,  as  the  more  plastic  the  inflsm^ 
raation  the  more  likely  will  he  tho  confinement  of  tho  pns  to  Irmitcd 
abscesses,  and  the  greater  the  safety  of  the  patient.  A  proper  Oigeati- 
ble  diet  should  be  given,  fresh  air  allowed,  and  the  most  absolateqntet 
enjoined. 

In  ordinary  coses  of  peritj-phlilis  not  produced  by  perforation,  IM* 
and  quiet  should  be  insisted  upon,  leeches  should  be  applied  a«oord> 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  severity  of  the  case  ;  fftmer- 
tations  at  first,  and  blisters  afterward,  should  bo  applied  ;  wann  or 
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tepid  baihs  may  be  used ;  mild  laxatives  and  enemas  may  be  admin- 
istered to  overcome  constipation  ;  food  must  be  prescribed  which  will 
leave  the  least  residaum,  and  the  patient  should  be  put  upon  free  doses 
of  morphine  and  quinine  as  antiphlogistic  or  anti-inflammatory 
agents.  The  quinine^  if  not  well  borne  by  the  stomach  or  the  brain^ 
should  be  suspended^  or  a  single  large  dose  may  be  given  once  in 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours ;  or  the  salicylate  of  soda  in  from  one 
to  three  drachms,  or  even  larger  doses,  may  be  given  once  in  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours,  while  a  steady  impression  is  kept  up  by  the 
opiate.  These  means,  with  a  repetition  of  the  blisters,  will  not 
nnfrequently  prevent  suppuration  and  cause  the  inflammation  to  ter- 
minate in  resolution. 

If,  however,  suppuration  occurs,  if  fluctuation  is  felt,  and  the  pus 
approaches  the  surface,  the  abscess  should  be  opened,  perhaps  most 
safely  by  the  aspirator — certainly  so,  if  the  matter  be  deep — ^though 
some  have  advised  that  in  subperitoneal  abscesses  of  longer  standing 
than  twelve  days,  and  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  adhesion  to  the 
abdominal  walls,  the  opening  should  be  with  caustics,  as  Vienna 
paste.  Evacuating  the  matter  by  the  aspirator  is  preferable,  and  may 
be  done  with  comparative  safety  at  an  early  period.  Some  have  advised 
aspiration  as  soon  as  evidences  of  suppuration  are  presented.  Prof. 
Willard  Parker,  of  New  York,  reported  a  case  as  long  ago  as  1867,  in 
which  an  opening  was  made  down  to  the  seat  of  the  suppuration, 
even  before  fluctuation  was  discovered ;  and  this  plan  has  been  em- 
ployed by  several  surgeons  since,  with  reported  success.  Results 
have  been  so  favorable,  that  one  enthusiastic  writer  on  the  subject 
states  that  this  mode  of  treating  these  cases  '^  may  be  said  to  have 
disarmed  this  disease  of  its  terrors,  and  changed  its  issue  from  an 
almost  invariably  fatal  result  to  the  reverse." 

Prof.  Parker's  operation  consisted  in  making  an  incision  over  the 
tumor,  dividing  the  skin  and  subjacent  tendinous  and  muscular 
layers,  until  the  fascia  transversalis  was  exposed.  Then,  with  an 
exploring  needle  or  fine  trocar,  the  pus  was  searched  for,  and,  when 
found,  a  free  opening  was  made ;  and  after  the  discharge  of  matter 
a  tent  was  introduced,  and  the  wound  was  kept  open  for  several  days. 
Although  such  favorable  results  have  been  reported,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  such  an  operation,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  precise 
location  of  the  pus,  is  without  danger ;  and  the  aspirator  must  be 
considered  as  safer,  if  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  removing  the  mat- 
ter and  preventing  the  continuance  and  traveling  of  the  abscess. 

After  suppuration  has  commenced^  a  tonic  course — iron,  quinine, 
and  a  nourishing  diet — should  be  prescribed.  Large  faecal  aocnmu* 
lations  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  bowels,  but  the 
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gentlest  possible  means  should  be  nsed  to  OTeroome  the  constipatioiL 
Nothing  more  active  than  mild  doses  of  salines  or  castor-oil^  aided  br 
emollient  enemaa^shoaldy  as  a  rule,  be  used. 

When  these  abscesses  find  a  deeper  outlet,  little  can  be  done  except 
to  palliate  symptoms,  correct  all  other  morbid  conditions,  and  support 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  This,  however,  may  be  much  and  should 
not  be  neglected. 

These  diteasos  about  the  caecum,  though  not  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  have  so  much  pathological  and  practical  interest,  that 
they  require  the  careful  attention  which  has  been  given  them  here. 

PEBiPROcnncu 

Periproctitis^  or  inflammaiion  and  abscess  about  the  rectum, 
though  coming  within  the  province  of  surgery,  requires  a  brief  notice 
here.  The  disease  has  analogies  with  the  inflammation  about  the 
caecum,  and  may  depend  upon  somewhat  similar  causes.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  penetrating  ulcers  of  the  rectum  occur,  and  consequent 
inflammation  and  abscess.  It  may  be  connected  with  hemorrhoids, 
constipation,  or  fissure.  It  sometimes  originates  in  the  tissue  without 
depending  upon  other  local  disease  in  the  region,  and  is  frequent  in 
tuberculosis.  It  also  not  unfrequently  depends  upon  pus  in  the  pelvis, 
and  even  in  the  abdomen,  which  has  gravitated  to  this  point.  These 
abscesses  may  rupture  through  into  the  rectum,  or  point  externally 
near  the  anus,  discharging  very  offensive  pus.  They  present  the 
symptoms  of  pain — though  this  may  not  be  great — ^tenderness,  and 
swelling,  and  whether  rupturing  into  the  intestine  or  externally  first, 
openings  both  into  the  intestine  and  externally  are  likely  to  take 
place,  and  fistulae  in  ano  to  be  established.  This,  however,  does  not 
always  follow,  and  an  early  external  opening  is  often  followed  by  a 
speedy  cure. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  bowels  open 
by  mild  means — laxatives  or  enemas, — in  the  occasional  application 
of  leeches  early,  in  the  use  of  emollient  poultices,  and  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  abscess  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus  is  clearly  ascertained. 

The  treatment  of  anal  fistula  requires  surgical  interference,  and  as 
the  methods  of  procedure  are  described  in  all  general  works  on  sur- 
gery, they  will  be  omitted  here. 

The  physician,  however,  has  not  unfrequently  occasion  to  decide 
as  to  the  advisability  of  an  operation  in  these  cases,  which  is  not 
always  easy.  In  tuberculosis  an  anal  fistula,  by  a  derivative  action, 
often  relieves  markedly  some  of  the  symptoms  in  the  chest  and  throat ; 
but  when  the  discharge  from  the  fistula  is  free,  there  is  an  additional 
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Boarce  of  exbaastioiiy  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  shall  be 
arrested.  This  will  be  referred  to  again,  in  considering  phthisis  pul- 
monalis. 


DISEASES   OF  THE  COLON  AND    RECTUM. 

DT8ENTEBT. — "BLOODY  FLUX." 

The  term  dysentery  is  used  to  designate  an  inflammation  of  the 
colon  and  rectum,  producing  pain  and  straining  at  stool — tormina 
and  tenesmus — with  scanty,  but  mucous  and  bloody  discharges,  usu- 
ally occurring  frequently,  but  with  little  faecal  matter.  These  spe- 
cial symptoms  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  general  prostration 
and  fever. 

These  phenomena  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and 
may  be  associated  with  different  conditions. 

A  simple  intestinal  catarrh,  depending  upon  any  of  the  causes  men- 
tioned when  treating  of  that  subject,  when  it  involyes  the  large  intes- 
tines, and  particularly  the  lower  part  of  the  colon  and  the  rectum, 
will  induce  dysenteric  symptoms.  By  the  term  '*  dysentery,"  however, 
as  commonly  used,  something  quite  different  from  a  simple  recto- 
colitis,  produced  by  irritating  articles  of  food,  drastic  medicines,  tak- 
ing cold,  or  other  accidental  causes,  is  understood.  As  produced  by 
less  apparent  causes,  especially  as  occurring  endemically  or  epidem- 
ically, it  is  a  more  distinct  and  specific  disease,  a  general  affection 
with  special  local  manifestations,  zymotic  in  its  cause,  and  so  similar 
in  many  essential  respects  to  the  class  of  specific  fevers,  that,  in  the 
classification  of  fevers,  I  have  placed  it  among  them. 

The  term  dysentery,  considered  in  its  symptomatic  signification, 
embraces  two  forms  of  disease,  which  may  be  termed  accidental  and 
specific  dysentery. 

1.   ACCIDEITTAL  DYBENTERT. 

Accidental  dysentery  is  sporadic  and  non-infectious ;  is  usually, 
though  not  always,  of  a  comparatively  mild  character;  is  commonly 
more  amenable  to  treatment  in  its  acute  form,  and  usually  runs  a 
shorter,  and  always  a  less  specific  course.  It  is  dependent  upon  or 
produced  by  the  common  causes  of  niuco-enteritis,  and  is  a  common 
non-specific  catarrh  of  the  lower  bowels.  Its  more  frequent  particu- 
lar causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  improper  articles  of 
food,  drastic  medicines,  irritating  secretions,  faecal  aocumulations, 
calculi  or  foreign  substances  in  the  part,  obstructed 
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the  liver^  lungs^  or  hearty  oaasing  yenouB  congestioiu  The  local 
gymptoms  resemble  those  of  the  more  specific  forms  of  the  diseaaey 
but  they  are  less  persistent,  and  the  general  disturbance  and  depres- 
sion are  not  as  great.  The  pathology  agrees  essentially  with  the 
ordinary  forms  of  muco-enteritis,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Its  course  is  very  variable,  depending  upon  its  cause  and  severity ; 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  mild,  lasting  but  a  few  days,  or  even  not  more 
than  a  day  or  two,  and  will  commonly  subside  readily  when  its  causes 
are  removed. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  muco-enteritis  or  intes- 
tinal catarrh.  The  causal  indications  must  be  fulfilled.  If  irritating 
articles  are  in  the  alimentary  canal,  they  should  be  removed  by  mild 
but  efficient  laxatives ;  if  in  the  stomach,  by  an  emetic  of  ipecac ;  if 
the  secretions  are  perverted,  they  should  be  corrected ;  if  there  be 
obstruction  at  the  liver  or  the  other  organs,  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
removed  ;  if  the  disease  arises  from  taking  cold,  perspiration  should 
be  induced ;  and  in  all  cases,  after  proper  evacuations,  the  irritated 
and  inflamed  intestine  should  be  soothed.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
nothing  is  equal  to  the  preparations  of  opium.  A  full  dose  of 
Dover's  powder,  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  with  a  grain  or 
two  of  ipecac.,  or  an  enema  of  warm  water,  followed  by  one  with  an 
aqucops  solution  of  opium  or  morphine,  etc.,  will  often  put  an  end 
to  all  the  painful  symptoms.  These  means  should  be  repeated  and 
continued  according  to  circumstances. 

A  recto-colitis  with  dysenteric  symptoms  sometimes  occurs  in 
phthisis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  malarial  and  otherfevers,  and  in  some 
other  affections.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  treatment  of  the  dvsen- 
tcric  symptoms  will  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  disease  with  which 
it  is  connected.  When  dysentery  is  complicated  with  malarial  fever, 
the  antimalarial  remedies  must  not  be  delayed  ;  and  in  pneumonia,  the 
dysenteric  symptoms,  by  producing  a  revulsion,  sometimes  appear  to 
relieve  the  pulmonary  inflammation.  When  the  intestinal  disease 
requires  treatment,  as  it  generally  does,  it  must  be  conducted  on 
general  principles,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  other  conditions. 


PROCTITIS. 

A  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  rectum  alone  sometimes 
occurs,  presenting  symptoms  essentially  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  recto-colitis.  This  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
and  more  or  less  mild  or  severe.     There  is  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the 
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reotam^  or  of  burning  irritation^  a  disposition  to  go  to  stool^  when 
there  is  much  strainings  and  the  passage  of  mncuB^  but  without  com- 
plete relief;  there  being  a  sensation  of  something  remaining,  and  the 
patient  returns  again  and  again  to  the  close-stool,  passing  chiefly 
mucus  and  blood.  This  condition,  called  tenesmus,  is  particularly 
annoying  and  depressing.  The  sphincter  ani  is  in  a  state  of  spasm, 
the  pain  radiates  to  the  hips  and  back,  and  a  sense  of  nausea  and 
decided  prostration  is  often  felt. 

In  severe  oases  the  suffering  is  very  great,  the  straining  at  stool  is 
severe  and  constant,  and  sometimes  results  in  a  prolapsus  of  the  rec- 
tum, which,  grasped  by  the  sphincter,  presents  an  intensely  congested 
and  often  very  dark  appearance.  The  neighboring  organs  sympathize, 
strangury  is  very  likely  to  occur,  and  in  females  the  menstrual  flow^ 
or  more  properly  a  uterine  hemorrhage,  may  come  on.  The  inflam- 
mation is  likely  to  extend  to  the  colon,  the  more  so  as  faecal  matter  is 
often  retained  and  accumulates  in  that  viscus,  and  recto-colitis,  or 
simple  non-specific  dysentery  results.  Inflammation  may  extend, 
though  this  is  rare,  to  the  peritoneum,  with  serious  consequences  fol- 
lowing. 

Etiology. — Besides  the  causes  referred  to  as  producing  recto- 
colitis,  displacement  of  the  uterus  in  females  and  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland  in  males,  and  hemorrhoidal  tumors  in  either,  may 
excite  this  form  of  disease. 

In  ordinary  milder  cases  the  disease  tends  to  recovery  in  a  few 
days,  but  in  the  severer  cases  it  may  be  more  protracted,  and  peri- 
proctitis, and  more  rarely  peritonitis,  may  follow.  In  the  protracted 
cases,  ulceration  is  likely  to  follow,  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  often 
become  varicose,  emboli  may  form,  the  liver  may  become  secondarily 
affected,  and  severe,  protracted,  or  fatal  results  may  supervene. 

Diagnosis. — A  complete  diagnosis  will  often  require  a  careful 
exploration  of  the  parts,  and  the  exclusion  of  other  conditions. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable  unless  there  is 
a  dyscrasia,  as  tuberculosis,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  associated. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  cases  is  essentially  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  applicable  to  recto-colitis.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  resort  to  astringents,  or  even  opiates,  with  a  view  of  arrest- 
ing the  discharges,  until  free  evacuations  have  been  procured,  for 
which  purpose  saline  laxatives,  often  preceded  by  a  mild  mei'curial, 
should  be  used.  Soothing  measures  will  then  be  required.  Fsocal 
matters  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  and  become  hard,  and 
consequently  irritating  when  passing ;  but  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
soluble  by  mild  saline  laxatives,  or  by  castor-oil. 

In  the  chronic  and  ulcerative  casesy  local  treatment  will  te  m- 
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(jaired,  and  will  be  more  fully  defioribed  under  the  head  of  chronie 
dysentery.  In  the  cachectic  casee,  in  tuberouloBifl,  the  remedies 
^apted  to  that  condition  are  demanded. 

• 

2.   SPECIFIC  DYSEKTEBY. 

■ 

This  form  of  the  disease  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  is  the 
one  generally  understood  when  the  term  dysentery  is  used.  It  is  a 
peculiar  febrile  and  inflammatory  affection,  generally  regarded  as 
zymotic,  or  depending  upon  a  poison  ;  and  is  defined  substantially  by 
Jaccoud  as  ''an  ulcero-membranous,  transmissible  recto-oolitisy 
characterized  by  tenesmus,  griping,  and  repeated  dischaiges  of  muco- 
sanguinolent  matter,  and  a  general  state  more  or  less  graye." 

It  may  be  either  sporadic,  endemic,  or  epidemic  in  its  occurrence, 
and  its  severity  yaries  much  in  individual  cases,  and  in  the  general 
character  of  different  endemics  and  epidemics.  The  sporadic  cases,  as 
a  rule,  are  less  severe  than  the  others,  though  some  endemics  are  very 
mild  and  others  are  exceedingly  severe  and  fatal,  while  the  more  wide* 
spread  epidemics  are  generally  grave. 

It  is  not  easy,  or  perhaps  possible,  to  distinguish  some  specific  cases 
which  occur  sporadically  from  accidental  or  non-specific  recto-colitis, 
though  a  difference  in  cause  at  least  exists.  The  common  canses  of 
the  non-specific  disease  may,  however,  determine  an  attack  of  the 
specific,  and  it  is  possible  the  former  may  pass  into  the  latter. 

Etiology. — Sporadic  cases  may  attack  any  age  or  sex,  and  the 
diseiise  has  its  maximum  of  frequency  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
season,  when  cold  evenings  and  nights  succeed  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Various  particular  conditions  favor  the  development  of  dysentery. 
They  may  be  stated  as  some  cosmic  infiuences  which  we  do  not  nnder^ 
stand  ;  lying  on  moist  ground  without  proper  protection,  especially  in 
the  night ;  the  arrest  of  transpiration  by  cold  and  moisture,  in  any 
situation  ;  direct  irritation  of  the  membrane,  as  from  improper  food 
and  drink,  from  unripe  fruits,  iced  drinks,  etc  In  Asiatic  cholera, 
when  a  general  tendency  to  the  disease  prevails,  special  irritating 
causes  may  precipitate  an  attack ;  so  when  a  dysenteric  zymosis  is 
present  but  in  moderate  amount,  these  cooperating  causes  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  the  disease  in  individual  instances.  This  prin- 
ciple applies  not  only  to  the  sporadic  but  to  the  endemic  and  epidemic 
forms  as  well. 

The  unknown  cosmic  causes,  or  the  presence  of  a  specific  dysen- 
teric poison,  may  become  constant  in  a  locality,  causing  the  disease 
there  to  be  endemic.  When  such  influence  or  poison  is  in  large  quan- 
tity, and  affects  large  numbers,  the  disease  becomes  epidemic 
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The  nature  of  the  influences  essential  to  the  prodnction  of  en- 
demic and  epidemic  dysentery  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion^ 
and  involves  the  same  questions  which  present  themselves  in  all  forms 
of  specific  zymotic  diseases.  The  doctrine  of  special  poisons  is  con- 
stantly gaining  ground.  Specific  facts  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  some 
diseases  have  been  established,  and  thus  the  analogies  of  others  have 
left  but  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  peculiar  organic  poisons  and 
their  agency  in  the  production  of  most  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases. 
Certain  telluric  Qonditions  favor  the  production  of  peculiar  poisons, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  decompositions  seem  to  contribute  to  the 
same  end  ;  at  least  decomposing  changes,  either  as  causes  or  effects, 
are  associated  with  such  poisons  or  influences,  and  produce  different 
peculiar  diseases.     Dysentery  is  one  of  this  class. 

The  specific  cause  of  dysentery  frequently  coincides  with  that  of 
paludal  or  malarial  fevers ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case, 
and  some  of  the  most  severe  endemics  or  local  epidemics  of  dysentery 
have  prevailed  where  malarial  fevers  are  unknown.  In  other  instances 
the  dysenteric  influence  has  seemed  to  have  intimate  relations  with  the 
typhus  poison.  A  number  of  cases  of  dysentery  collected  together  has 
often  appeared  to  develop  typhus  fever. 

Certain  practical  tacts  respecting  the  genesis  of  dysentery  seem 
sufficiently  established.  Organic  and,  particularly,  animal  matters  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  together  with  certain  climatic  influences, 
produce  the  disease ;  but  by  what  particular  process  is  not  known. 

The  spread  of  the  disease  is  favored  by  crowding,  insufficient  food, 
and  excessive  fatigue. 

In  the  countries  particularly  subject  to  it — in  the  hot  regions, 
where  it  is  endemic — these  unfavorable  hygienic  influences,  aided  by 
the  climate,  produce  the  epidemic  variety  which  so  often  spreads 
destruction  and  desolation  in  armies,  fleets,  and  cities. 

The  disease  in  this  epidemic  form  usually  first  attacks  the  indi- 
viduals exposed  to  bad  hygienic  influences,  and  then  others  who  come 
within  the  influence  of  what  appears  to  be  the  poison,  which  many 
regard  as  being  multiplied  by  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

Whether  the  poison  is  actually  multiplied  in  the  bodies  of  the 
sick,  as  is  evidently  the  case  in  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
strictly  contagious  diseases,  is  not  positively  determined ;  but  that  it 
is  not  exhausted  or  destroyed  in  the  body  of  the  patient  is  presumed ; 
and  many  believe  that  it  exists  in  the  excretions,  and  that  the  dysen* 
teric  discharges  are  capable  of  communicating  the  affection  to  others. 

It  varies  greatly  in  severity  in  different  epidemics,  general  or  more 
local,  and  when  prevailing  over  a  large  region  it  is  often  much  move 
severe  in  'some  localities  than  in  others,  even  when  snoh  toolittw 
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but  a  fen  miles,  or,  in  some  cases,  in  cities,  but  a  few  stroeta  spot, 
aad  tbe  general  coniliUons  of  the  patients  seem  lo  be  the  same- 

IndopeDdent  of  crowding,  epidemic  dysentery-  oftfn  appcan  ta 
villages,  or  in  sparsely  settled  farming  neighborhoods,  where  there  are 
no  Bpeoial  appreciable  hygienic  conditions  different  from  those  tliat 
exist  in  other  localities  fiee  from  the  diseaso;  but  in  suchcaaesllie 
severe  local  prevalence  is  generally  preceded  by  spoiiidic  cusw,  the 
disease  gmdnally  increasing  in  the  number  of  attiicks  and  in  tlio 
severity  of  the  individual  t-ases, 

It  is  generaliy  stated  by  authors  that  dysentery  occors  oftcner  in 
moist  bat  weather,  and  this  may  be  true  as  a  genera!  fact ;  but  wilhin 
my  obEervatiou,  in  the  rural  districts  of  tbe  West,  it  ha^  appeared  ai  a 
local  epidemic,  in  seveial  instances  with  the  greatest  seTerily,  in  hot 
and  dry  seasons  and  places. 

Not  only  doee  it  differ  in  severity  in  different  placoe  when  tlieiB  it 
a  general  prevalence  of  the  disease,  but  it  differs  in  Its  type  and  in 
respect  to  particular  symptoms  in  tbo  difforaul  localities.  For  exui* 
pie,  some  years  ago,  when  tbe  disease  was  prevailing  quite  geoenllj 
over  a  large  region  in  Western  Massachusetts,  nearly  nil  tbo  cases  ia 
a  particular  neighborhood  were  attended  with  decided,  and  often 
very  profuse,  hemorrhage  from  the  lK)wel8 ;  while  that  peculiarity  did 
not  exist  in  other  neighborhoods  but  a  few  mile.^  distant.  Thts  ia  tui< 
a  solitary  instance  of  such  particular  deviations  from  the  onlinaij 
type  generally  prevailing.  Facts  of  this  kind  tend  to  show  that  a 
special  poison  or  influence  is  operative  in  producing  the  diaesse,  ami 
that  it  is  more  intense  or  of  a  more  active  character  in  some  localitiM 
than  in  others. 

Tbe  question  of  conlnf/ion  in  this,  as  in  some  other  diaoiues,  i* 
not  easy  to  decide.  Tlie  difficulty  depends  partly  upon  the  ixirtictiUr 
signification  given  to  the  tcrtn,  and  partly  ujKin  tbe  coni|ilicaU'd 
character  of  the  facts.  If  by  a  contagious  disease  is  meant  ono  pro- 
duced by  a  poison  generated  in  the  body  of  the  person  affected  with 
the  disease,  and  communicated  to  others,  producing  the  same  aSeo- 
tion,  which  is  ordinarily  produced  in  no  other  way,  there  is  no  snffl- 
cicnt  proof  that  dysentJ>ry  is  contagious ;  indeed  tlicre  is  ttbunda&t 
proof  that  it  is  not.  But  if  by  contagion  is  meant  the  transmission 
of  a  disease  from  a  sick  person  to  a  healthy  one  by  a  product  emanat- 
ing from  the  sick  person,  whether  generated  or  multiplied  in  tli« 
body,  or  merely  passing  through  it,  and  if  it  is  admitted  in  this  defi- 
nition that  the  disease  is  ofteu  produced  in  other  ways,  tlieo  it  b 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that  dysentery  is  contagious,  nnd  that 
the  contagion  is  in  tbe  alvine  discharges,  and  consists  of  low  fonm 
of  organisms.    This  subject,  aa  well  as  others  of  a  similar  obaiaGter. 
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awaits  further  elncidation.  How  far,  and  in  exaotly  what  respects, 
sporadic  and  e?en  accidental  dysenteries  differ  from  endemic  and 
epi4emic  forms  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Unlike 
the  diseases  most  clearly  and  characteristically  contagious,  one  attack 
of  dysentery,  so  far  from  conferring  immunity  from  a  future  one, 
rather  predisposes  to  a  recurrence. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

The  structural  changes  properly  belonging  to  the  disease  occupy 
the  large  intestines,  and  are  usually  most  intense  in  the  region  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  Their  chief  seat  is  in  the  minute  glands 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  (intervening)  intertubular  connec- 
tive tissue.  Diseased  conditions,  especially  in  scorbutic  cases,  may 
extend  to  the  small  intestines. 

There  are  not  unfrequently  complicated  cases,  and  secondary  lesions 
are  often  found.  Dysentery  may  be  complicated  with  typhoid  and  ty- 
phus, and  often  with  malarial  fevers ;  with  congestion  and  obstruction 
of  the  liver,  especially  in  hot  climates  and  seasons,  and  in  malarial 
regions  ;  with  scorbutus,  as  in  our  late  army  experience ;  with  tuber- 
culous and  syphilitic  conditions  ;  and,  as  I  observed  in  many  cases 
in  Chicago,  with  epidemic  cholera — dysentery  often  following  attacks 
of  that  disease.  As  secondary  lesions  we  have  abscess  of  the  liver 
from  absorption  of  pus  or  septic  matter,  or  the  formation  of  emboli 
carried  to  that  organ ;  disease  of  the  mesocolic  glands  ;  perirectal  and 
pericolic  inflammation  and  abscesses ;  peritonitis,  sometimes  from 
ulceration  and  rupture ;  and  contraction  and  obstruction  of  the  intes- 
tines from  the  contraction  of  cicatrices  after  ulceration. 

The  special  intestinal  lesions,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
are  : 

1st.  HypersBmia  and  exudations  of  mucus  and  blood,  involving  the 
mucous  suiiace  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  the  hyper»mia  being  more 
intense  near  the  follicles. 

2d.  Inflammation  in  the  tubular  follicles. 

3d.  Inflammation  in  the  solitary  vesicle& 

4th.  The  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  a  sero-sanguinolent  material, 
which  is  most  abundant  in  the  submucous  tissue,  but  may  extend  to 
the  cellular  and  muscular  coats;  the  mucous  surface  is  denuded  of 
its  epithelium,  while  in  some  cases  an  exudate  is  poured  out  upon  the 
surface,  which  tends  to  a  sort  of  organization  and  the  formation  of  a 
false  membrane. 

5th.  In  the  more  severe  and  protracted  cases,  suppuration  and 
ulcerations  appear;  destruction  occurs  at  points  in  the  false  mem- 
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brane  and  the  proper  tissues,  inyolving  the  mneons  membrane  and  ite 
glands ;  and  in  scorbntic  cases  the  nlceration  extends  often  to  the 
small  intestines. 

6th.  Sometimes  casts  of  the  intestines  are  formed  from  the  false 
membrane,  and  are  occasionally  thrown  off  in  larger  or  smaller  tabes, 
segments,  or  patches. 

7th.  In  the  severest  cases,  ecchymoses,  extended  suppurations,  and 
sloughs  of  the  general  tissue  occur,  and  a  dark  and  ragged  disorgani- 
zation results. 

The  ulcerations,  which  seldom  take  place  before  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  have  different  modes  of  production. 

They  may  arise  from  suppuration  of  the  follicles,  or  from  com- 
pression of  the  vessels  by  the  interstitial  exudate,  which  destroys 
nutrition  in  points  and  causes  necrosis.  In  the  latter  case^  the  exa- 
date  and  the  necrosed  point  will  be  thrown  off  together,  and  the  uIoe^ 
ated  borders  are  irregular ;  while  in  the, suppuration  of  the  follicki, 
fche  small  resulting  ulcers  are  more  regular.  In  either  form  the  ulcer 
may  spread  and  penetrate  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine  and  induce 
peritonitis.  In  other  cases,  or  in  studying  the  ulceratiye  process  more 
minutely,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  process  of  ulceration  there 
will  be : 

1st.  Intumescence  and  softening  of  the  solitary  glands,  and  a 
breaking  down  of  their  structure  by  one  or  other  of  the  processes 
before  named,  resulting  in  small  ulcers. 

2d.  The  ulcers  spread,  and  groups  of  these  glands,  with  interren- 
ing  tissue,  become  destroyed,  and  erosions  are  left. 

dd.  There  will  be  submucous  inflammation  and  effusion,  causing 
deeper  ulcerations. 

4th.  Intertubular  inflammation,  and  inflaipmation  at  the  base  of 
the  glands  occur,  followed  by  ulcerative  processes. 

5th.  Submucous  abscesses  sometimes  form,  and  possibly  rupture 
into  veins,  but  oftener  they  make  their  way  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  pus  is  discharged  with  the  mucus,  blood,  and  faeces^ 
leaving  an  ulcer  in  the  place  of  the  abscess. 

6th.  When  a  croupous  exudate,  which  may  be  poured  out  during 
these  processes,  is  sufficiently  organized,  it  may  undergo  an  ulcerutiTe 
process. 

When  ulcerations  of  the  intestines  occur,  the  disease  lingers  and 
may  become  chronic 

In  chronic  cases,  atrophic  and  contracted  conditions  of  the  intes- 
tines involved  often  result,  the  cicatricial  contractions,  after  extensive 
ulcerations,  often  become  permanent,  impairing  perpetually  their 
functions. 
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Lesions  of  Peyer's  glands  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands  sometimes 
take  place,  and  generally  atrophy  of  the  glandular  parts  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal ;  lesions  of  the  serous  membranes  and  of  solid  organs,  not 
only  of  the  abdomen,  bnt  of  the  thorax,  from  py»mia  or  embolism, 
may  follow  and  seriously  complicate  dysentery. 

Complications  of  disease  of  the  liver  are  frequent,  especially  in  hot 
olimates  and  malarious  regions  ;  the  liyer  disease,  by  obstructing  por- 
tal circulation,  sometimes  becomes  a  cause,  and  at  other  times,  by 
pjrsemia  or  embolism,  occurs  as  an  effect  of  dysentery. 

Statements  respecting  conditions  of  the  blood  in  this  disease  vary 
widely,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  its  state  differs  in  dif- 
ferent oases. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  there  are  various  types  of  dysentery, 
dependent  upon  its  different  degrees  of  severity  and  its  time  of  con- 
tinuance, and  the  different  lesions  as  well  as  symptomatic  phenomena 
presenting  themselves. 

The  difference  between  the  accidental  or  non-specific  oases  and  the 
more  specific  forms  of  the  disease  has  been  discussed. 

There  are  different  general  types  of  the  specific  disease.  Besides 
the  anatomical  and  particular  local  symptomatic  peculiarities,  the 
c^ses  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  as  regards  the  general  con- 
dition and  activity  of  the  system,  viz.:  1.  Acute  inflammatory  or 
sthenic  forms,  where  there  is  no  special  depression ;  and,  2.  Asthenic, 
adynamic,  or  typhoidal  forms,  where  there  is  special  depression  of  the 
vital  powers  and  actions,  the  cases  tending  to  malignancy.  This  last 
class  seldom  occurs  except  when  the  disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic, 
though  in  some  limited  localities  very  malignant  cases  sometimes 
appear.  Between  these  there  are  numberless  gradations,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  specify. 

SYMPTOMATIC   PHENOMBlf A. 

The  symptoms  or  external  phenomena  of  the  disease  next  require 
attention.  In  some  cases  the  onset  is  without  marked  prodroma,  the 
pain,  tenesmus,  and  slimy  discharges  suddenly  appearing,  in  mild  cases, 
without  chills,  and  with  almost  no  fever. 

In  cases  of  medium  intensity  the  dysenteric  symptoms  are  often 
preceded  by  what  is  apparently  an  ordinary  intestinal  catarrh.  There 
is  general  malaise,  lassitude,  chills,  and  fever.  This  prodromio  period 
may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  two  days.  In  a  severe  epidemic  variety 
the  attack  is  generally  sudden,  though  it  may  be  preceded  by  general 
symptoms.  In  some  adynamic  cases  the  depression  is  great  from  the 
beginning,  the  extremities  and  much  of  the  surface  are  cold,  and  no 
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external  fever,  in  oases  lasting bnt  two  or  three  days,  isobstrred.  Vm- 
ally,  however,  if  the  disease  continues  on,  there  is  ferer,  gcnnvlly 
qoite  markedly  remitting,  with  evening  exacerbations. 

In  well-developed  and  established  dysentery  there  ia  [lain  in  the 
ab(1omi>ii,  increaKed  on  pressure,  and  generally  greatest  on  thr  lefi 
Bide,  near  the  brim  of  the  [lelvis.  There  is  a  ecnse  of  pressnro  or  full- 
ness, as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  rectum,  where  the  tactile  or  oommnn 
Bonsibility  is  greater  than  Iti  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  caus- 
ing repeated  efforts  at  defecation. 

The  eTacuations,  often  fmcal  at  6rBt  (a?  snch  matters  may  be  in 
the  lower  bowels),  or  simply  loose  and  catarrhal,  soon  become  nearly 
or  entirely  mucous,  with,  or  sometimea  without,  mingling  of  blood. 
Sometimes  the  mati«r  resembles  "  frog's  spawn,*'  or  a  liquid  contain- 
ing grains  of  eago.  By  the  second  or  third  day,  if  not  before,  th4 
stools  usually  become  bloody,  and  the  thick  mucus  and  blood  in- 
timately mingled  sometimes  give  them  the  appoarance  of  poanded 
flesh.  In  the  milder  cases,  after  some  discharge  of  mucus  tinged  with 
blood,  and  bearing  epithelial  debris,  continuing  from  one  t«  tbrw 
days,  the  discharges  may  spontaneously  cease,  and  the  patient  soon 
recover. 

lu  the  severer  cases,  however,  the  blood  id  the  stools  is  apt  to 
increase,  and  membranous  fragments  may  often  be  seen.  When  tht 
follicles  are  altncked,  the  mucus  is  likely  to  be  more  solid,  and  its 
unmingled  jKirtions  transparent.  If  fiecal  matters  have  not  pnsjcd 
off,  they  arc  apt  to  form  rounded,  hard,  or  scybalous  tnsssrs,  and 
these  occasionally  appear  in  the  stools.  Their  formation,  ivteation, 
and  passage  may  he  an  uilditional  source  of  irritation. 

While  the  discharges  are  nearly  pure  mucus,  or  mucus  with  ticA 
blood,  they  may  be  almost  odorless ;  but  later,  especially  in  hot  dt* 
mates,  the  fccnl  matters  may  become  more  abundant,  aeauming  a 
darker  color,  and  containing  solid  debris  and  biltDUS  and  other  ex- 
cretions, partly  liquid,  and  sometimes  very  offensive.  This  oSensiTft- 
ness  may  be  the  result  of  gangrene,  and  is,  of  course,  a  grave  symptoin. 

The  frequency  of  stools  is  variable.  These  may,  in  milder  cams 
he  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  a  day,  white  in  other  and  the  mot* 
severe  cases,  they  may  be  exceedingly  numerous,  the  patient  with  dif- 
ficulty being  kept  from  rising  every  few  minutes,  or  remaining  almost 
constantly  at  stool. 

From  the  proximity  of  the  reotnm  and  bladder,  the  Utter  otfaa 
often  sympathizes,  and  there  is  sometimes  extreme  vesical  t«De«Bna 
and  strangury,  and  not  very  unfrctpiontly.  especially  in  mm  past 
middle  life,  there  is  entire  inability  to  puss  nrine.  Irritation  about 
the  anal  region,  in  children  partionlarly,  is  apt  to  be  deoi 
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eyersion  of  the  mucous  snrface^  and  even  prolapsus  of  the  intestine 
from  the  repeated  straining  sometimes  occar. 

As  to  the  more  general  symptoms^  the  weakness  is  usually  marked^ 
the  features  contracted  and  expressive  of  severe  suffering  ;  the  tongue 
is  variable^  but  generally  coated ;  and  the  abdomen  is  usually  con- 
tracted. In  the  severer  cases,  continuing  for  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
the  fever  is  generally  decided  and  may  be  severe  ;  the  skin  is  nsoally 
dry,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  moist ;  the  thirst  is  often  great, 
and  in  the  more  typhoidal  forms  the  pulse  becomes  feeble ;  the  tongue 
is  dry  and  dark,  sordes  accumulate  upon  the  teeth  and  gums ;  the 
eyes  are  much  sunken,  and  the  whole  expression  is  that  of  great  pros- 
tration. 

In  some  cases  there  are  severe  nervous  disorders,  delirium,  sub- 
snltus  tendinum,  general  trembling,  and  in  children,  not  very  rarely, 
convulsions.  These  symptoms  are  sympathetic  and  reflex,  and  not 
dependent  on  structural  lesions  of  the  brain.  The  mind  usually  re- 
mains intact 

Vomiting  early  in  the  disease  and  at  more  advanced  periods  not 
unfrequently  occurs,  sometimes  the  result  of  reflex  irritation,  at  other 
times  in  consequence  of  gastric  catarrh,  and  in  still  other  cases  from 
a  profuse  and  regurgitating  bilious  secretion.  In  the  latter  case  the 
vomited  material  is  yellow,  or  dark  and  bitter,  and  its  ejection  often 
affords  relief.  When  the  matter  vomited  is  a  colorless  fluid,  when 
there  is  no  gastric  pain  or  tenderness,  and  the  tongue  is  not  red,  the 
vomiting  is  reflex  and  is  not  of  serious  significance. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — ^The  continuance  of  dysentery  is  very 
variable.  Mild  cases  may  last  but  a  short  time — from  two  or  three 
days  to  one  week.  Very  severe  and  malignant  cases  may  also  have  a 
short  course,  soon  terminating  in  collapse  and  death.  Most  cases 
continue  from  one  to  two,  or  perhaps  three  weeks — not  a  few  longer — 
and  some  become  chronic  with  ulcerations  and  other  severe  lesions, 
to  which  the  patient  finally  succumbs  ;  while  still  others  more  or  less 
perfectly  recover  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease. 

In  the  sporadic  form  it  seldom  terminates  fatally,  and  even  in 
ordinary  epidemics  in  temperate  latitudes  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
recover.  In  exceptional  epidemics,  and  especially  with  children, 
the  mortality  is  very  great.  Some  of  the  more  unfavorable  symp- 
toms are  unusual  depression,  briny  or  very  offensive  discharges,  invol- 
untary evacuations,  very  great  and  extended  tenderness,  delirium, 
coma  or  convulsions,  any  evidence  of  sloughing,  or  of  markedly 
typhoidal  symptoms. 

The  particular  causes  of  death  are  various,  and  this  consideratioii 
may  aid  in  the  pr^Jgnosis  and  afford  indications  of  treatment. 
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Death  in  the  early  stages  is  usually  caused  by  the  sereiity  ol  the 
inflammatoF}'  and  febrile  shock ;  by  the  blood  poisoning  of  fcen  present; 
by  the  sloughing  of  the  intestines  which  sometimes  occurs ;  and  by 
the  exhaustion  from  the  pain  and  the  discharges.  In  the  more  pro- 
tracted cases  the  patient  may  be  worn  out  by  the  continued  suffering 
and  discharges,  and  the  want  of  proper  nutrition* 

The  accidents  which  may  cause  death,  but  which  occur  only  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases,  are  perforation  of  the  intestines  from  ulcere 
ation,  gradual  exhaustion  from  the  destruction  of  the  intestinal 
membrane,  contraction  of  cicatrices  after  ulceration,  and  conseqaent 
obstruction  of  the  bowels ;  and  the  very  serious  accident  of  pyaemia 
or  septicsemia,  from  the  absorption  of  pus  and  septic  matters,  and 
the  formation  of  emboli.  These  emboli  are  produced  by  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration,  which  invade  the  intestinal  veins  and  cause 
serious  blood  poisoning,  and  this  results  in  secondary  inflammatiai 
and  suppurations  in  the  mesentery,  liver,  lungs,  or  elsewhere. 

Catarrhal  diarrhoea  sometimes  follows  dysentery,  and  relapses  an 
liable  to  occur  and  to  be  grave.  Death  may  result  from  free  intesti- 
nal hemorrhage,  though  this  is  rare,  and  occasionally  from  peritoni- 
tis without  perforation. 

As  sequelsB,  in  addition  to  occlusion,  abscess  of  the  liver,  and 
other  results  already  mentioned,  perityphlitis  and  periproctitis^  paraly- 
sis of  the  sphincter  ani  and  other  muscles,  and  a  general  marasmni 
may  occur. 

The  dysenteries  of  warm  countries,  and  of  hot  seasons  in  malarioos 
regions,  have  some  peculiarities.  The  disease,  as  a  rule,  is  more  vio- 
lent ;  its  progress  is  marked  by  greater  periodicity  of  the  fever  ;  there 
are  more  frequent  relapses,  and  serious  complications  of  disease  of  the 
liver — congestions,  phlegmonous  and  catarrhal  inflammations,  and 
jaundice  ;  and  diseases  of  the  spleen  are  more  likely  to  take  place.  In 
such  localities  the  disease  is  also  more  likely  to  pass  into  a  chronic 
state. 

Chronic  Dysentery  requires  notice.  Dysentery  is  more  likely  to 
pass  into  the  chronic  form  where  the  intestines  have  been  frequently 
attacked,  and  the  patients  have  thus  been  exhausted.  Defective 
hygienic  conditions  and  a  want  of  proper  treatment  and  care  are  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  the  chronic  form.  In  some  epidemics,  how- 
ever, such  lesions  so  early  take  place  as  to  induce  in  a  modified  form 
the  continuance  of  the  disease. 

Where  an  acute  attack  assumes  the  chronic  form,  after  three  or 
four  weeks  there  is  a  mitigation  of  the  symptoms ;  the  evacuations  are 
less  frequent,  but  they  persist ;  they  may  become  fetid,  are  often  of  a 
yellowish  color,  are  very  slightly  bloody  ;  the  pain  and  tenesmoB 
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or  become  very  slight ;  there  is  generally  a  voracions  appetite,  but 
emaciation  continues ;  the  eyes,  instead  of  regaining,  continue  to 
lose  their  expression ;  the  yoice  becomes  husky,  broken,  and  high- 
pitched  ;  the  tongue,  often  smooth,  glazed,  or  fissured ;  the  skin, 
inelastic  and  wrinkled  ;  the  abdomen  flattened ;  and  death  not  unfre- 
quently  follows  from  exhaustion,  or  from  a  sudden  occurrence  of  an 
acnte  attack.  Its  duration  is  from  some  months  to  two  or  three  years  ; 
and,  when  it  is  once  fully  established  with  the  dysenteric  cachexia, 
it  is  exceedingly  difBcult  to  manage,  and  in  many  cases  it  resists  all 
treatment,  and  death  results.  Ulcerations  and  other  disorganized 
conditions  of  the  intestines,  and  such  a  depraved  condition  of  the 
general  system  he^ve  occurred  as  to  render  death  in  some  cases  only  a 
question  of  time. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  dysentery  is  not  usually  difficult ; 
the  entire  symptoms  taken  together  will  make  the  case  plain.  It  is 
distinguished  from  diarrhoea  by  the  character,  the  small  quantity, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  discharges  in  dysentery,  and  by  the  absence 
of  fever  in  simple  diarrhoea.  It  is  distinguished  from  hemorrhage  by 
the  absence  of  mucus  in  the  discharges,  and  of  tenesmus  in  hemor- 
rhage. From  hemorrhoids  or  fissure,  together  with  diarrhoea,  by 
the  absence  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
by  an  examination  which  will  demonstrate  the  presence  of  these 
local  affections.  It  is  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever  with  intesti- 
nal hemorrhage,  by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  typhoid,  by  the 
free  liquid  discharges,  by  the  tympanitic  abdomen  and  the  absence  of 
mucus  in  the  evacuations,  and  an  absence  also  of  the  tenesmus  and 
other  special  evidences  of  dysentery. 

TBEATHEKT. 

The  authority  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
acute  dysentery  is  far  from  being  uniform.  This  will  not  be  so 
surprising  when  the  different  forms  which  the  disease  may  assume 
are  taken  into  the  account,  as  well  as  the  different  surrounding  in- 
fluences and  general  conditions  of  patients,  the  complications  which 
may  exist,  and  the  different  stages  of  the  disease  in  which  the  treat- 
ment is  applied. 

In  reference  to  treatment,  the  causes,  the  general  tendency  of  the 
disease,  the  particular  vital  power  of  the  patient,  and  the  different 
stages  or  degrees  of  the  anatomical  changes  going  on,  must  all  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  flrst  stage  or  degree  of  the  disease  the  mucous  membrane  ii 
hypercemic,  oedematous,  and  thickened,  and  the  secretion  tnm 
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ftwo  is  changed  l)Ut  scanty.  There  ie  soon,  however,  a  freer  eeoretioa 
of  mucue  and  blood,  with  corpuscular,  and  sometimes  orgaiiistibl«  or 
iliphtlicritic  exndato,  and  deHtrnctioa  of  the  epitheliam  of  W*t  mem- 
brane. In  the  third  degree  of  change  there  is  nloeration.  euppanittoa, 
more  infiltration,  and  sometimes  submucous  abscesses  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  or  more  severe  degree  of  the  disease,  there  is  eloughing  of  tht 
ioflamed  membrane. 

Besides  the  other  complications — morbid  conditions  especJalWof 
the  liver  and  other  or^us— which  have  been  mentioned,  the  mcsomloa 
ftud  mesentery,  with  their  glands,  are  generally  hypeneniic  nnd  twtti^ 
times  suppurating.  The  existence  of  one  or  another  of  theee  varioQi 
conditions  tnuet  modify  treatment,  and  a  uniform  plan  for  all  forma 
and  stages  of  the  disease  cannot  ba  laid  down. 

In  the  firet  place,  the  cause,  if  it  can  be  recognized,  must  be  taken 
intoacconut.  The  "natural  history  "  of  the  disease  should  be  coo* 
eidered,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  n  hirge  majority  of  sfnv 
radio  cases  of  moderate  intensity,  with  rest  and  proper  diet,  dr.,  tliO 
disease  will  spontaneously  terminate  in  a  few  days  hy  self-limitatioB, 

When  dysentery  is  prevailing,  prophylactic  mousures  shonld  n«l  he 
neglected.  Every  source  of  putrescence  should  be  removed  or  avoided ; 
care  should  be  taken  of  the  diet  and  exposure;  and  it  will  c«>rtainlyha 
safer  tn  isolate  the  sick  as  much  as  possible,  to  secure  free  ventilation, 
to  disinfect  the  stools,  the  linen,  and  other  articles  usmI  about  the 
patient,  to  practice  the  greatest  cleanliness,  and  to  olwervo  all  tht 
rules  suggested  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  discaseis  when 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  infecl^ion. 

In  the  mild  variety,  especially  if  free  ftecal  evacuations  hare  pr^ 
ceded,  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  a  warm  bath,  or  sponging  o( 
the  surface  with  warm  water,  to  which  is  added  alittle  sintp  oralkali, 
proper  clothing,  with  a  very  plain,  simple,  nnirriiating  diet  which 
will  leave  but  little  residuum,  taken  in  moderate  quantity — sucli  at 
scalded  milk  with  a  small  quantity  of  thoroughly  cooketl  fartnacooiu 
material,  as  corn-starch,  tapioca,  rice,  farina,  etc.— and  demulccit 
drinks  may  be  all  that  will  be  required. 

If  ftecal  matters  to  any  extent  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  intMliiM^ 
mild  laxatives  or  enemas  to  secure  their  removal  are  certainly  in- 
dicated. 

A  dose  of  castor-oil,  with  five  or  eight  drops  of  landaniim  or  dome 
spirits  of  camphor  (the  laudanum  in  small  lioses  in  aiich  cai<<«  irill 
not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  oil),  to  be  repealed  if  nevvMai?, 
will  answer  Ihe  indication.  If  the  pain  and  irritation  lieconsiderablt 
•fter  this,  a  dose  of  morphine,  n  Dover's  powder,  or  some  other  opiate, 
or  an  enema  of  staroh  and  laudanum,  or  of  an  aqueous  aoliitioD  «i 
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on  opiate,  repeated  as  may  be  required,  will  certainly  relieve  the  snf- 
feriDgy  and,  in  my  judgment,  will  tend  to  allay  the  inflammation  and 
cut  short  the  disease. 

The  more  difficult  questions  as  to  treatment  do  not  pertain  to 
these  milder  cases.  Under  the  simplest  measures  here,  or  without 
any  medication  at  all,  the  cases  will  terminate  fayorably,  and  yarious 
remedies  have  undoubtedly  obtained  a  reputation  as  cures  which  they 
do  not  deserve. 

But  medicines  are  capable  of  modifying  the  disease,  and  in  the 
severer  cases  they  may  be  very  important.  As  already  intimated, 
various  methods  have  been  strongly  advised  by  different  authors,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  almost  as  strongly  disapproved  of  by  others. 
Among  these  methods  may  be  mentioned :  (1)  Active  **  antiphlogis- 
tics "— evacuants,  free  abstraction  of  blood  either  by  venesection  or 
leeches ;  (2)  large  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel  with  frequent  saline 
purgatives,  and  even  contra-stimulant  doses  of  tartarized  antimony  ; 
(3)  laxatives  to  secure  fsecal,  liquid,  or  diarrhoeal  discharges,  and  then 
opium,  keeping  the  bowels  at  rest  as  long  as  possible  until  the  dysen- 
teric discharges  reappear,  when  the  cathartic  is  to  be  repeated,  to  be 
followed  in  turn  by  opium  ;  (4)  the  persistent  use  of  moderate  doses 
of  cathartic  salines ;  (5)  the  repeated  and  continuous  use  of  castor-oil, 
with  other  bland  oily  emulsions ;  (6)  free  and  continuous  doses  of 
opium  ;  (7)  large  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  some  desiring  to  secure  its 
emetic  effect  in  the  early  stage ;  others  trying  to  avoid  the  emetic 
operation,  depending  on  a  somewhat  specific  action  to  control  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  (8)  ttie  repeated  use  of  cold  water  enemas,  with  the  internal 
use  of  a  non-purgative  saline,  as  the  nitrate  of  potash. 

Any  of  these  methods  may  have  their  advantages  in  particular 
cases,  but  none  of  them  can  with  propriety  be  exclusively  pursued  in 
all  forms  and  stages  of  the  disease.  Bemedies,  in  order  to  their  best 
effects,  must  be  adapted  to  the  special  condition  of  the  eases  treated. 
All  of  the  conditions,  to  many  of  which  we  have  referred,  must  be 
carefully  considered.  There  are,  however,  some  particular  medicines 
which  in  most  cases  are  applicable,  and  there  are  certain  somewhat 
uniform  courses  of  treatment  which  will  be  best  for  the  average  cases 
of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  particular  localities  and  in  particular 
seasons,  and  some  of  these  will  be  presented. 

The  depleting  treatment  with  free  blood-letting  can  be  applicable 
only  in  sthenic  forms  of  the  disease  and  in  plethoric  subjects.  In 
such  patients,  when  the  inflammation  is  acute  and  the  fever  high,  a 
venesection,  or  a  good  number  of  leeches  applied  to  the  more  tender 
parts  of  the  abdomen,  or  near  the  anus,  will  sometimes  afford  marked 
relief,  and  where  blood  in  the  system  is  abundant,  these  measures  can 
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hardly  be  followed  by  any  itDpleaeant  effects.     They  will  i 
well  borne  at  any  time  before  mudi  eihaiistion  haa  occnrred.     I 
ing,  however,  is  seldom  required,  and  is  useful  only  in  exoeption»l 

Largo  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel  are  unnecessary,  snd  in  many 
eases  would  be  very  injurious  and  diingeroua.  In  robugt  niiEnBoi^ 
tible  patients  with  "bilious"  complication b,  a  few  decided  iIimm. 
followed  if  need  be,  and  as  a  rule,  by  a  saline  laxative  '^r  catharlip, 
may  be  of  marked  benefit :  and  in  hot  climates  and  seasons,  and  is 
malarial  districts  pspecialiy,  a  few  smaller  doses  of  some  meirnrial, 
followed  generally  by  laxatives,  experience  has  })roved  to  be  naefuL 
The  mercurial  modifies  favorably  the  secretions  and  conditions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  favors  the  discharge  of  bile,  and  tend*  to  unload 
the  so  often  congested  liver,  and  to  relieve  the  portal  circnlation 
often  olistructed.  The  hifluencc  of  portal  congestion  njion  hypenrmii 
and  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  well  known.  In  ansmhv 
delicate,  and  impressible  patients  mercury  must  be  nsed  with  great 
caution  and  in  smaller  doses,  but  with  the  proper  precautions  il  may 
be  as  usefnl  with  them  as  with  others. 

Saline  purgatives  and  laxatives  have  their  decided  nsea. 
ncction  with  mercurials,  as  just  mentioned,  and  often  by  tbemaelTfl^ 
by  increasing  the  watery  secretion  from  the  bvperwmic 
brane,  they  unload  its  vessels,  and  often  procure  more  relief  in  tbii 
way  than  they  cause  irritation  hy  their  specific  exciting  effect.  Thty 
operate  to  a  large  extent  by  endosmosis,  and  not  unfreqncntlr 
duce  no  perceptible  irritation  ;  but  their  too  frequent  and  eiceflen 
nse  may  irritate,  weaken,  and  depress  too  much,  and  ihey  must  bt 
prescribed  with  great  care  and  discretion.  The  authority  of  BrctdO- 
neau  and  Trousseau  is  quoted  in  favor  of  free  doses  of  saline  caUur* 
ties,  but  not  as  exclusive  remedies  in  the  disease.  Troua^ean, 
ever,  in  his  zeal  for  evacnanta,  condemns  any  considerable  use  rf 
opium.  Dr.  Woodward,  in  the  Army  Medical  Report,  reliea  mndl 
on  saline  purgatives,  regartling  sulphate  of  soda  as  Hie  beet.  Eiriy 
given,  he  says,  they  evacuate  the  intestines,  increase  secretioD, 
relieve  portal  congestion.  He  condemns  natringentfl  in  the  activi 
stages  and  uses  opium  sparingly,  Jaocoud  likewise  advises 
in  the  nse  of  opium. 

Dr.  Bartholow  also  regards  saline  evacnants  as  of  the  first  import 
tonce  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  before  the  mncous  membraM 
has  begun  the  process  of  denudation,  and  prefers  sulphate  ci  tna|r- 
nesia  acidulated  with  dilnte  sulphuric  acid.  lie  says.  "  it  pmrm  a 
triple  purpose  ;  it  empties  thp  canal  of  ret^iineil  fwees  ;  it  li 
hyperemia  by  setting  up  an  outward  osmotic  flow ;  and  tta 
effect  is  astringent  and  sedative," 
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Tartar  emetic,  in  any  quantity  sufficient  to  exert  an  antiphlogistic 
effect,  would  be  so  sure  to  irritate  the  mucous  surface  that  its  use 
should  be  discarded. 

The  method  of  giving  laxatives  or  cathartics  to  secure  faecal  and 
liquid  discharges,  then  opium  to  keep  the  bowels  as  long  as  possible 
at  rest,  and  then  laxatives  and  opium  to  be  repeated,  and  so  on  dur- 
ing the  active  stage  of  the  disease,  has  been  praised  by  some ;  and 
in  vigorous  and  unsusceptible  patients  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be 
borne  with  advantage.  But  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  cathartics 
is,  in  most  cases,  too  irritating  and  debilitating,  and  as  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  practice  cannot  be  advised. 

The  continued  use  of  small  doses  of  laxative  salines,  as  a  drachm 
of  sulphate  of  soda  or  phosphate  of  soda,  or  Bochelle  salts,  repeated 
once  in  four  hours,  called  the  '^  saline"  treatment,  has  its  advocates, 
and  in  sthenic  cases  may  be  proper,  if  other  means  are  used  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  as  an  exclusive  or  constant  method  I  cannot  ad- 
vise it. 

The  repeated  and  continued  use  of  larger  or  smaller  doses  of  castor 
oil  in  nearly  all  stages  of  the  disease,  with  other  oily  emulsions,  is 
advocated  by  some  with  great  earnestness.  Dr.  Pantaleoni,  of  Rome, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  Italy,  strongly  advises  this 
course,  and  claims  almost  uniform  success  in  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery as  it  occurs  in  that  city,  both  among  the  natives  and  the  foreign 
visitors.  He  gives  it  in  doses  sufficient  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and 
then  in  smaller  quantities  of  a  drachm  or  so,  once  in  a  few  hours, 
giving  occasionally  freer  doses  when  a  cathartic  effect  is  required. 
The  discharges,  it  is  alleged,  are  notably  checked,  even  in  the 
advanced  stages,  by  this  treatment.  Others  have  advocated  the  same 
or  a  similar  plan,  but  my  own  observation  of  the  effects  has  not  been 
finfficient  to  enable  me  to  express  a  decided  opinion.  The  late  Dr. 
Z.  Pitcher,  of  Detroit,  well  known  to  the  profession,  often  used  in  his 
practice  small  (one  or  two  tea^spoonfuls)  and  repeated  doses  of  olive- 
oil,  frequently  combined  with  small  doses  of  laudanum. 

The  use  of  free  and  repeated  doses  of  opium  has  many  advocates, 
and  few  practitioners  would  treat  a  severe  case  of  djrsentery  through- 
out, without  the  aid  of  this  important  drug.  There  are  those,  how- 
ever, of  high  authority,  as  we  have  seen,  who  condemn  its  general  use, 
contending  that  the  intestinal  discharges  should  rather  be  promoted 
than  checked  ;  and  that  though  it  procures  temporary  relief  from  pain, 
patients  do  better  without  it  These  views  are  certainly  worthy  of 
being  considered,  and  the  effects  of  this  article  may  be  too  much  relied 
upon.  Every  physician  of  much  experience  has  found  that  it  some- 
times fails  to  procure  relief  from  the  tenesmus  and  frequent  dis- 
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charges,  while  it  oft«n  tends  to  prodnce  the  retention  of 
comiDon  in  some  cases,  and  sometimes  to  serioasly  disturb  ihe 
system. 

But  after  ]>roper  cracuationa,  and  lnt«raperGed  with  other  tgrnti 
BO  that  the  eecretione  from  the  intestines  and  liver  are  not  too  modi 
clieckod,  it  often  affords,  in  pnjper  doses,  great  relief  to  the  snff»rin£: 
and  dysenteric  inflammation  does  not  so  mnch  differ  from  other 
ilammations  of  the  intestines  that  opium,  aeknowledgod  to  be  so  aw^ 
fnl  in  the  latter  in  abating  inflammatory  action,  ie  iniupuhlp  of  dolRg 
BO  in  tbe  former.  It  has  its  place,  and  an  important  one,  us  1 
ill  tbe  treatment  of  dysentery,  and  thu  interests  of  patients  will  aot 
allow  it  to  be  entirely  set  aside  in  this  disease. 

Ipecacnanha  is  another  remedy  about  which  there  arc  differaiKW 
of  opinion  as  to  its  nse  in  dysentery.  It  first  obtained  iU  introdactiiHi 
into  practice  about  two  hundred  yiiara  ago,  as  a  remedy  in  thia  ftff«e- 
tion,  and  after  nearly  losing  its  reputation  as  an  antidyaentpric maadT 
for  a  long  perio<l,  it  has  now  regained  it,  and  has  bei^n  i-xIruTngsaUr 
praised  of  late  by  some  when  given  in  very  large  do.««.  It  is  aaiil  to 
be  very  extensively  used  in  the  severe  dysenteries  of  India,  and  tint 
since  its  genenil  introduction  the  mortality  in  this  disease  hu  beea 
redneed  from  79. G  per  one  thousand  cases,  to  20,15  per  one  tbniiEaiiit. 
It'  shoald  be  understeod  that  stutiatics  of  this  kind  reelecting  tbe 
of  any  single  medicine  or  method  of  treatment  are  not  to  be  fully 
relied  upon  in  determining  its  valno.  Disoaeea  differ  gre&tly  in  their 
severity  at  different  times ;  and  often  changes  in  hygienic  conilitioni, 
or  in  various  items  of  treatment,  are  introduced  at  the  same  tinw. 
However,  the  testimony  in  favor  of  ipecac,  in  dysenterj-  is  enfliicieiit  to 
demand  for  it  careful  investigation.  Dr.  Maclean,  of  the  British  uny 
in  India,  gives  from  twenty-five  te  thirty  grains  at  a  single  Jueo,  in  • 
small  quantity  of  fluid,  such  as  the  syrup  of  orange  peel,  though 
haps  it  i*  better  given  in  a  wafer  or  capsule,  lie  enjoins  perfect  quiet, 
and  allows  no  drinks  for  three  or  fonr  hours,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting vomiting.  In  from  eight  to  ten  hoars  it  is  given  agxin  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  repeated,  if  necessary,  for  da>-^ 
unUl  the  symptoms  are  mnch  improTod.  Others  advise  smaller  Aam* 
repeated  oftener,  but  so  as,  if  {)03eible,  to  prevent  Tomiting:  while 
others  still  give  it  so  as  to  induce  vomiting  at  first,  bnt  endeavor  hy 
opiates,  mustard  to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  withholding  of  nmcb 
drink,  to  establish  a  tolerance  afterward.  Others  give  from  thirty 
sixty  grains  every  four  or  five  houre,  and  by  opiates,  ete.,  eodsavor  to 
prevent  emesis.  T>r.  Bartholow  mentions  the  following  powder,  to  be 
taken  at  once:  I{  Ipecac.,  3ss;  Opium,  gr.j;  Palv.  Aromat,  gr. v.  M.- 
A  sinapism  is  to  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  an  eoenta  of  itaieh 
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and  landannm,  or  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine,  is  to  be  given. 
He  has  need  fifteen-grain  doscB  in  milk,  and  found  it  often  well  borne ; 
but  says  that  not  unfrequently  tolerance  cannot  be  established,  and 
that  the  remedy  must  be  abandoned.  Jaocoud  says  the  ancient  Bra- 
zilian method  of  giving  the  medicine  is  the  best.  Make  an  infusion 
of  from  3s8  to  3i]  of  ipecac,  in  from  Svjss  to  3x  of  water.  This  liquid 
is  to  be  taken  in  appropriate  free  doses  once  or  twice  during  the  day, 
and  continued  for  several  days.  In  consequence  of  the  nausea  ipecac- 
uanha produces,  patients  are  often  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  take 
it ;  and  its  specific  virtues  in  the  disease  are  doubted  by  many,  and  by 
some  denied. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Beport,  ad- 
vises it  in  the  early  stages  of  some  cases  of  dysentery  as  an  emetic, 
but  doubts  its  specific  effects  in  the  disease.  On  the  contrary,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Flint  (Clin.  Med.,  p.  284),  Dr.  A.  A.  Woodhall,  of  the 
army,  shows  ''  conclusively  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  called  an  abortive 
remedy."  Evidence  on  either  side  might  be  much  further  quoted, 
but  without  coming  to  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  benefit 
the  remedy  may  afford. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  in  some  cases  of  dysen- 
tery, ipecac.,  in  free  doses,  produces  decidedly  favorable  effects, 
especially  in  the  dysenteries  of  hot  climates,  often  causing  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  evacuations,  producing  what  a^e  called  ''ipe- 
cac, stools,"  abating  the  fever,  and  allaying  the  inflammation.  It  is, 
therefore,  worthy  of  further  trial ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
cases  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  will  ere  long  be  determined.  Judg- 
ing from  the  known  physiological  effects  of  the  article  and  its  thera- 
peutical action  in  other  diseases,  we  should  conclude  it  to  bo  best 
adapted  to  strong  and  vigorous  patients,  not  too  far  reduced  by  the 
disease,  free  from  gastric  irritation,  and  not  sensitive  to  nauseant 
remedies.  With  such  it  may  be  tried  ;  but  I  should  be  reluctant  to 
persist  long  in  its  use  where  it  did  not  seem  to  be  well  borne,  or 
where  it  produced  much  depression. 

The  treatment  with  repeated  cold  water  enemas  may  bo  adapted 
to  some  oases,  the  water  by  its  direct  local  effect  diminishing  the 
hypersemia  and  the  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Enemas,  how- 
ever, will  frequently  not  be  retained,  especially  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  apply  to  any  considerable  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  their  fre- 
quent repetition  becomes  not  infrequently  a  source  of  irritation. 
When  there  is  much  gastric,  duodenal,  and  enteric  irritation,  nitrate 
of  potash  could  scarcely  fail  of  increasing  this  condition.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  mode  of  administering  enemas.  A  soft, 
elastio  tube  wiU  be  found  least  irritating  ;  and  if  the  patient  be  placed 
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in  the  "knee  and  elbow,"or,  bettor,  in  the  "knee  and  chert"  posi- 
tion, a  soft  lube  may  be  introduced  into  the  colon,  aud  (he  inflaincd 
iuteetine  irrigated  often  with  boaetit. 

Uow,  then,  ehall  the  ordinary  cuees  of  eiimmer  and  antutnn  d^Mii- 
tcry  in  our  climate  be  treated  'f  My  personal  obwrration  \\ae  bwn 
chiefly  in  the  North-weat — Southern  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  NorUifni 
Ulinoie — but  it  has  extended  to  Jfew  England,  and  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  Virginia  during  our  late  ciTil  war.  These  obaorratioai 
have  continued  many  years,  and  embraced  a  large  number  of  cwn. 
The  course  my  experience  leads  mo  to  advise  is  as  follows  :  When  the 
disease  commences  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  decided  attach  with 
the  eymptoms  which  have  been  enfitciently  described,  should  there  I* 
evidence  that  the  stomach  is  oppressed  with  undigested  food  ar  widi 
bilious  secretions,  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  a  cup  of  warn 
water,  may  be  given  at  onee,  uad  fifteen  grains  iu  half  an  luiur  if  Uw 
first  does  not  prodace  euieeis,  smaller  doses  being  rejieatcd  M  may  b« 
required  to  produce  u  free  emetic  effect.  After  the  stomach  is  weH 
washed  ont  (warm  water  or  weak  chamomile  tea  l>eing  taken  to  facili- 
tate the  vomiting),  and  the  nansea  has  eubsided,  tlvo  or  six  graitu  »f 
bine  mass,  or  four  or  Qvc  grains  of  calomel,  and  an  eighth  of  a  grain 
of  morphine,  should  bo  given,  and  a  similar  dose  repeutei)  in  froQ 
three  to  five  hours,  TTnlees  free  diarrheal  discharge  follow  fmm  tb« 
effect  of  the  ipecac,  and  the  m&rciirial,  in  four  hours  after  th»  last 
powder,  a  saline  cathartic,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  luagncato, 
or  Rochelle  salts,  etc.,  in  a  dose  of  from  four  to  eight  drachms,  wdl 
diluted,  and  perhaps  in  warm  water,  with  some  srotoatic  addod. 
should  be  administered.  Should  this  not  produce  a  cathartic  (*ffiN!t  m 
four  or  five  honrs,  the  dose,  in  quantities  thought  neceasarj',  shoald 
be  repeated.  After  this  o)>eration  an  opiate  shonld  be  given,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  ipecacuanha — say  one  fourth  grain  of  a  salt  of 
morphine,  with  from  one  to  three  or  more  grains  of  ipecac.— >and  Xht 
dose  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  obtain  a  fair,  dwided  anodyno  affect 
of  the  morphine ;  and  the  quantity  of  ipecac,  may  be  increased  to 
the  larger  doses,  if  nausea  is  not  produced  and  the  patient  is  not  made 
nncomforlablo  by  it.  In  some  cases,  bismuth  in  free  doses  cx«rta  a 
soothing  effect  and  agrees  well  with  the  stomach. 

This  treatment  might  l>e  enutlnued  for  one  or  two  d»y»  nt  loott. 
and  the  nftcr-treatment  should  he  governed  by  the  conditiocs  pir> 
sented.  If  the  eyea  are  yellow  and  the  tongue  mnch  coated,  a  few 
grains  of  a  mercurial  might  then  again  be  given :  and  if  only  nmcoiit 
and  bloody  discharges  have  occurred,  and  the  patient's  strength  has 
not  been  greatly  Impaired,  this  tihould  be  followed  by  another  nline 
laxative ;  and  this,  again,  by  the  opiates.     Should  tlie  tenoanu  bo 
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great,  the  opiates  might  be  given  by  eDema,  in  a  moderate  quantity  of 
some  bland  fluid  (thin,  well-made  starch  answering  a  good  purpose). 
When  laudanum  is  the  form  of  opiate  it  is  commonly  given  in  starch, 
but  morphine  or  some  aqueous  preparation  of  opium  is  as  well  given 
in  water.  Opium  or  morphine* suppositories,  with  cocoa  butter,  are 
ofteu  better  borne  than  enemas.  In  children,  where  neither  enemas 
nor  suppositories  will  be  retained,  morphine  dissolved  in  glycerine,  or 
mixed  with  a  little  fresh  butter,  may  bo  applied  by  the  finger  of  the 
nurse  to  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  just  within  the  sphincter,  with  a 
decidedly  soothing  effect.  The  quantity  must  be  properly  regulated, 
as  absorption  takes  place,  and  a  general  as  well  as  local  effect  is 
produced. 

Morphine,  hypodermically,  may  be  used  here  as  in  other  cases,  when 
thought  advisable.  Its  general  soothing  effects  are  more  marked,  when 
used  in  this  manner,  than  in  any  other.  Should  the  pain  be  great  in 
the  abdomen,  fomentations  or  inunctions  of  extract  of  belladonna 
might  be  applied. 

The  laxatives  might  be  repeated  or  not,  according  to  the  amount 
of  fever,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  discharges.  Should  there  be  much  fever,  and  should  the  case 
present  no  adynamic  characteristics,  saline  laxatives  in  small  doses 
may  be  repeated  once  in  four  or  five  hours,  thus  adopting  the  saline 
treatment. 

In  any  of  the  cases  where  laxatives  or  cathartics  have  been  men- 
tioned, castor-oil  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  salines,  and  would  be 
preferable  where  there  was  much  debility,  or  where  the  salines  pro- 
duced an  irritating  or  depressing  effect.  Mucilaginous  drinks,  or 
emulsions  of  almond-oil,  might  be  given  in  place  of  the  small  doses  of 
the  salines,  in  cases  of  a  more  adynamic  character. 

If  the  disease  persists  for  ten  days  or  more,  there  will  be  reason  to 
apprehend  the  advent  of  the  suppurative  stage,  with  denudation  and 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  salines,  as  a  rule,  must 
now  bo  discontinued,  and  oils  and  emulsions,  if  laxatives  are  required, 
should  take  tjheir  place. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  earlier,  I  have  found 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  turpentine  emulsion,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  several  times  been  made,  and  for  which  a  formula  has  already 
been  given.  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  opinion  of  the  utility 
of  this  preparation  in  many  cases  at  this  stage  of  the  disease.  A  simi- 
lar condition  is  now  present  to  that  which  exists  in  the  ulcerative 
stage  of  Peyer's  glands  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  the  advanced  condition 
in  other  forms  of  muco-enteritis  previously  described. 

A  formula  is  here  repeated  : 
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5     Oil  of  TnrpfDtine ;.  Siijaa 

Ticct.  of  Opium 3iij-JT 

Otiin  Arabic  (pulr, ), 

White  Sugar uii  3w 

Camphor  Water jiij 

M. — For  QmalBioQ.     Dose  3j,  once  in  foar  or  nt 
houre. 

Local  alteratives  and  astringents  may  now  be  nscfiil,  Ihp  mor* 
unequivocally  aa  the  vasa  approaches  tlie  chronic  alate.  iDJiTtiau 
of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  am]  in  the  manoer 
dcBcribeil  under  tbo  head  of  mnco-enl^ritis,  will  often  now  be  of  tb« 
greatest  service.  Trousseau  need  from  ten  to  twelve  grains  to  eiirfit 
ounces  of  water.  Other  local  alteratives  or  astringent*),  ttnob  aa  Ui« 
prepamtions  of  tannin,  or  vegetable  iofasiona  containing  tannic  or 
gallic  acid  aa  the  basis;  sutph.  of  zinc;  weak  solutions  of  cortxilic 
acid;  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron;  acetate  of  lead,  thrrc  to  five 
grains  to  the  onnoo  ;  clilorido  of  zinc,  one  half  to  two  grsioa  to  tbo 
ounce,  etc.,  are  articles  from  which  selections  may  bo  made  to  act  at 
astringent  and  altenitivo  enemas.  In  the  meantime  tbff  gduml 
treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  which  llie  ciwe  bai 
assumed.  Tonics  and  astringents  internally  may  be  i-equirwl ;  ami 
throughout,  the  diet  and  all  the  hygienic  arrangementa  will  requin 
careful  attention.  The  diet  and  the  internal  remedies  now  will  not 
differ  materially  from  those  advised  in  mnco-entcritis.  Dr.  Uartha- 
low  says  :  "  When  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  bcgiimiag, 
the  must  effective  remedies  are  corrosive  sublimitto,  sulphate  of 
oopijer,  sulphate  and  oxide  of  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  bismuth,  usmic, 
etc.  Of  this  formidable  list,  sulphate  of  copper  and  arsenic  are  moiC 
effi'ctive.  Thoy  ought  to  be  combined  with  opium."  (Practice,  p.  W.) 
He  advises  Fowler's  sidntion  in  doses  of  one  drop  with  from  6n  to 
twenty  drops  of  deodorized  tincture  of  opium  every  three  hours.  Tha 
sulphate  of  copper  is  ailvisetl  in  doses  of  one  twentieth  of  a  gmin 
with  one  eighth  or  one  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  every  three 
hours.  It  must  require  very  accurate  discriminating  powers  to  dMer- 
mine  how  much  of  the  good  effects  of  these  prescriptions  Is  due  to 
the  arsenic  or  copper,  and  how  much  to  the  opiate.  The  prxwf  of 
the  real  efficacy  of  those  alterative  articles  in  such  doees  nopdacoo- 
firmalioii.  The  fluid  extr.  of  coto  bark  has  lately  come  intotua  ti 
subacute  stages  of  dysentery,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Rome  whoM 
opinions  are  worthy  of  respect.  It  is  given  in  doses  uf  ton  or  Afuea 
drops  with  a  drachm  of  paregoric. 

When  a  malarial  influence  is  present,  and  the  syraptocns 
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any  periodicity  indicative  of  that  influence,  quinine  must  be  given  in 
fall  antimalarial  doses,  but  not  long  continued  in  such  quantities. 
The  very  striking  effects  which  I  have  so  repeatedly  seen  from  it,  not 
only  in  controlling  the  fever  and  periodicity,  but  the  inflammation  of 
the  intestines  and  the  dysenteric  symptoms  as  well,  have  led  me  to 
prescribe  it  in  connection  with  opium,  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  malarious  influence  ;  and  the  bene- 
ficial effects  in  many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  almost  as  striking 
as  where  a  malarial  influence  was  evident.  Dr.  Woodward,  in  the 
Army  Beport  before  referred  to,  mentions  the  strikingly  beneficial 
effects  of  quinine  in  antipyretic  doses.  The  frequent  reference  to  the 
use  of  full  doses  of  quinine  in  various  conditicms  of  inflammation  and 
fever  may  to  some,  not  practically  &miliar  with  such  use,  seem 
routine  and  extravagant ;  but  if  it  bo  an  antipjrretic  and  antiphlogistic 
agent  of  great  value,  as  I  believe  it  is,  it  is  applicable  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  diseases  where  fever  and  inflammation  are  present,  and  there- 
fore requires  to  be  frequently  mentioned. 

The  profession  must  ultimately  become  familiar  with  the  fact, 
that  most  inflammations,  as  well  as  the  febrile  state,  are  materially 
influenced,  and  often  abruptly  terminated,  by  ** antipyretic"  doses  of 
quinine.  The  effect  of  salicin,  salicylic  acid,  or  salicylate  of  soda 
may  be  similar,  but  I  have  not  had  experience  with  them  in  dysentery. 
Free  antipyretic  doses  must  be  given,  if  anti-inflammatory  effects  are 
realized.  In  the  most  severe  and  malignant  cases  of  dysentery,  the 
same  general  principles  apply  as  in  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  the 
disease,  the  treatment  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe.  All 
depressing  agents,  however,  must  be  avoided,  and  full  antipyretic 
doses  of  quinine  should  be  early  given,  and  tonic  doses  may  afterward 
be  continued. 

In  the  sloughing  stage  of  the  severe  cases  supporting  measures, 
tonics,  and  stimulants  may  be  tried,  and  injections  of  permanganate 
of  potash  may  be  given  ;  but  of  course  in  such  cases  all  efforts  com- 
monly fail. 

Oonfirmed  cases  of  chnmic  dysentery  are  exceedingly  obstinate  and 
often  fatal.  The  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
as  in  those  oases  where  the  disease  is  approaching  and  merging  into 
that  state.  Tonics  and  astringents  internally — the  liquor  ferri-ter- 
nitratis,  sulph.  of  iron  or  copper  with  opium,  the  turpentine  emul- 
sion, and  other  balsamic  preparations,  as  described  in  chronic  muco- 
enteritis,  should  be  tried.  The  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  stick,  after  cleansing  the  rectum,  if  the  ulcerated  surfaces  can  be 
reached ;  or  by  injections  when  higher  up,  affords  the  greatest  pros- 
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pect  of  relief.  Other  local  and  internal  remedies  may  be  tried,  such 
as  nitric  acid  locally,  strychnine  and  nitric  acid,  stimulants,  etc,  in- 
ternally, as  already  advised  in  similar  or  identical  forms  of  mneo- 
enteritis.  A  change  of  climate  may  succeed  where  other  means 
fail. 

The  complications  of  dysentery,  such  as  pyaemia,  abscess  of  the 
liver,  etc.,  will  call  for  the  treatment  which  these  affections  demand 
in  other  cases,  taking  into  account  the  dysenteric  condition.  Not 
only  the  more  severe  complicating  accidents,  but  special  symptomB 
occurring  at  any  stage  of  dysentery  will  require  attention  and  such 
treatment  as  their  relief  demands.  The  catheter  must  be  used  when 
the  urine  is  retained,  but  with  care,  as  the  urethra  and  bladder  are 
often  exceedingly  irritable,  and  more  or  less  severely  inflamed. 
Fomentations,  the  warm  bath,  etc.,  may  afford  relief,  but  the  use  of 
the  catheter  where  there  is  much  distention  of  the  bladder  must  not 
be  delayed.  The  mistake  should  be  avoided  of  selecting  too- small  an 
instrument  where  no  firm  organic  stricture  of  the  urethra  exista  A 
good-sized  instrument  is  more  easily  introduced  and  for  less  dangeroae 
than  a  small  one. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  well  be  given  to  the  diet,  but  it  will 
not  differ  from  that  applicable  in  other  cases  of  muco-enteritis,  and 
to  the  statements  under  that  head  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  sequelae,  such  as  impairment  of  the  function  and  contraction 
of  the  intestine,  etc.,  must  be  treated  by  sustaining  measures  and 
hygienic  regulations. 

An  inflammation  followed  by  ulceration  of  the  lower  intestines, 
with  dysenteric  symptoms,  sometimes  follows  the  free  use  of  mercury 
— a  condition  of  these  parts  being  induced  similar  to  that  in  mercurial 
stomatitis.  The  chlorate  of  potash  at  flrst,  and  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium afterward,  as  in  other  cases  of  mercurialization,  will  be  required. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  discussion  which  has  preceded,  that 
astringents  are  disapproved  of  in  the  acute  forms  of  dysentery.  They 
can  be  useful  only  in  very  exceptional  cases,  and  are  generally  de- 
cidedly hurtful.  The  temptation  which  some  seem  to  have  to  resort 
to  them  must  be  resisted,  and  even  opiates  must  be  used  with  dis- 
cretion. An  acute  inflammation  will  be  aggravated  by  an  irritating 
astringent,  and  while  the  inflammation  is  present  and  active,  the 
secretion  and  discharges  unload  the  vessels  and  procure  relief.  Opium 
is  given,  not  to  suppress  directly  the  secretion,  but  to  allay  irritation 
and  check  the  inflammatory  processes.  Its  action  in  checking  the 
secretion,  except  as  it  does  so  by  allaying  inflammation,  is  not  generally 
desirable.     If  it  operated  directly  and  only  as  an  astringent^  its  effect 
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ia  acnte  dysentery  wonld^  as  a  mle,  be  harmful.     Its  claims  to  be 
used  in  acute  cases  rest  entirely  on  other  properties. 

In  describing  the  treatment  of  dysentery^  I  have  deviated  from  the 
custom  which  I  have  adopted  in  most  cases^  of  giving  the  treatment 
my  experience  and  judgment  lead  me  to  think  best,  without  entering 
upon  particular  descriptions  of  other  methods  which  I  cannot  so  fully 
approve.  This,  however,  is  a  disease  of  such  wide  prevalence,  and 
often  of  such  great  severity,  occurring  under  such  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions, and  presenting  such  different  types  and  peculiarities,  that  I 
have  felt  bound  to  mention  a  variety  of  views  which  arc  entertained, 
and  to  describe  a  variety  of  methods  which  are  in  favor  with  those 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect.  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to 
any  special  method,  and  would  encourage  a  choice  of  courses  to  be 
pursued,  according  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of  each  practitioner 
in  the  various  localities  and  seasons,  and  in  the  various  forms  in  which 
he  meets  the  disease.  The  medicines  for  dysentery  more  particuljarly 
to  be  studied  are — opium,  saline  cathartics,  castor-oil,  mercury,  oily 
emulsions,  ipecacuanha,  astringents,  turpentine  emulsion,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  quinine. 

HEMORRHOIDS. 

Hemorrhoids,  especially  so  far  as  their  local  conditions  and 
mechanical  treatment  are  conoemed,  come  under  the  province  of 
surgery.  No  special  description  of  this  common  affection  will  there- 
fore be  given.  But  as  complications  or  results  of  hepatic  obstruction, 
portal  congestion,  and  constipation,  and  as  causing  a  variety  of  reflex 
irritations,  and  by  the  loss  of  blood,  anemia  and  debility,  etc.,  they 
often  come  under  the  observation  of  the  physician. 

The  management  of  hemorrhoids,  so  far  as  the  physician  is  spe- 
cially conoemed,  consists  in  the  avoidance  and  removal  of  their  chief 
causes,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  conditions  which  they  induce. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  affection  is  constipation* 
The  causes  and  treatment  of  this  condition  will  be  considered  in 
another  connection,  and  need  not  here  be  entered  upon.  Obstructed 
portal  circulation,  the  other  prominent  cause,  will  also  receive  atten- 
tion elsewhere ;  and  the  various  affections,  the  results  of  anaemia  and 
reSex  irritations,  produced  by  hemorrhoids  will  also  be  treated  of 
in  their  appropriate  places.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  here  than 
that  the  subject  has  much  importance,  as  the  disease  is  so  frequent ; 
and  that  ihb  physician  will  often  have  occasion  to  deal  with  those 
conditions  which  lead  to  and  result  from  this  affection  of  the  veins 
and  tissues  of  the  rectum. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  respecting  anal  fissure. 
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Both  of  these  aflections  eliotild  receive  the  prompt  at4«iitioii  oltbe 
practitioner,  and  should,  &a  eoon  as  possible,  be  remoted.  Hieu 
influence  upon  other  diseases  and  the  general  conditions  oltbewf*- 
tern  is  tAO  often  overlooked.  The  directions  in  anrgical  worlu 
respecting  the  treatment  of  hemorrhoida  and  fissares  are  referred  lo. 
It  may  he  well  to  state,  however,  that  in  the  vnae  of  hemorrhoid*,  in 
the  acute  attacks  of  inflammation  of  theee  tamors  which  ure  liahlr  in 
occur,  prompt  and  immediate  treatment  when  the  irritation,  pain,  and 
swelling  begin,  by  unloading  the  bowels  with  a  simple  enema,  enjoin- 
ing absolute  rest,  »nd  applying  soothing  and  astriugent  preparatjons 
locally,  Buch  oa  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  acetat«  of  morplitnt^ 
will  frequently  save  mnch  suffering. 

The  removal  of  the  tumors  by  surgical  tueone,  when  they  becom» 
permanent,  constitutes  the  radical  cure. 


mTEaTINAL  HEMORRHAGE. 
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Passages  of  blood  from  the  bowels  have  already  been 
under  other  heads. 

The  lower  bowels  are  subject  to  hemorrhages  from 
such  as  portal  congestion,  ulcerations  which  open  vessels,  maligniat 
tumors,  etc.  Whenever  such  hemorrhage  occurs,  its  source  aod  cmup 
should,  if  possible,  be  determined,  and  treatment  applied  according  to 
the  indications  presented.  The  blood  from  this  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  generally  passed  off  soon  after  its  emission  from  the  vesflpli, 
and  is,  consequently,  fresher  and  less  black  than  that  which 
from  the  stomach  or  upper  intestines.  Besides  the  general  means  of 
arresting  hemorrhage,  such  as  rest,  internal  astringents,  ergot,  opiates, 
etc.,  local  means,  cold  and  astringent  injections,  and  when  witliin 
reach,  direct  internal  pressure,  are  indicated,  and  are  more  likely  lo 
he  efficient  than  when  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is  higher  in  the 
canal;  and  these  means  should  bo  promptly  applied  us  riKiuired. 
Pieces  of  ice  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  allowed  to  dissolve 
there  will  often  be  efficient,  and  injections  of  eolntions  of  aJntn, 
perchloride  of  iron,  tannin,  etc.,  in  quantities  of  about  fonr  ooi 
or  less  when  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  very  low — sntHcienl  to 
reach  the  bleeding  part,  but  not  too  much  to  be  retained — an  aUe 
applicable.  Quiet  and  the  horiKontul  position  are  very  important ; 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  from  moving  for  some  days  afterward  by 
opium  and  restricted  food  ;  and  when  a  morement  is  about  to  ocear, 
the  fiecat  matter  should  Itc  tiq^uefied  as  much  as  poastblo  by  Injeo- 
tiona  of  cool  or  cold  water. 
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The  SDSBmia  and  other  derangements  following  intestinal  hem- 
orrhages will  reqaire  tonics — iron,  bitters,  etc — and  a  proper  generous 
diet,  as  after  other  losses  of  blood. 

The  rectam  is  liable  to  a  local  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  its 
mucous  surface  independent  of  dysentery,  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Various  causes — the  presence  of  ascarides,  long-continued 
constipation,  the  pressure  of  a  retroYcrted  uterus,  or  an  enlarged 
prostate  gland,  or  the  presence  of  hemorrhoids,  or  fissures,  etc. — ^pro- 
duce this  state. 

A  sense  of  uneasiness,  tenderness  and  pain,  and  occasional  mucous 
discharges  would  mark  the  condition.  There  would  not,  howeyer,  be 
the  general  history  and  general  symptoms  of  dysentery. 

The  treatment  would  consist  in  removing  the  causes,  and  in  such 
local  treatment — soothing,  astringent,  or  alterative — generally  by  in- 
jections, as  the  particular  condition  may  require.  The  principles 
of  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  in  otheif  inflammations  or  ulcerations 
of  mucous  membranes.  The  direct  application  of  a  stick  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  the  mitigated  caustic  might  be  proper  here,  as  in  the 
ulcerations  of  chronic  dysentery. 

Polypoid  growths  and  other  tumors  may  appear  in  this  situation, 
but  they  belong  to  surgery,  and  require  only  such  attention  from  the 
physician  as  the  general  symptoms  which  may  be  induced  demand. 
Bemoval  by  surgical  means  is  the  proper  radical  remedy. 


ACUTE  PERITONITIS. 

Peritonitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  lining  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  investing  the  various  organs  which  it  contains. 
This  inflammation  may  be  acute  or  chronic^  may  be  limited  to  a  part 
of  the  membranes,  when  it  is  said  to  be  local;  or  may  extend  over  the 
whole  surface,  when  it  is  general.  It  may  be  an  independent,  original 
affection,  when  it  is  said  to  he  primary ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of 
some  other  diseased  condition,  when  it  is  secondary. 

The  peritoneum  is  a  membrane  of  such  great  extent,  not  only 
covering  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  increased  by  its  various 
folds,  that  an  inflammation  of  its  entire  surface  is  a  formidable  affec- 
tion. From  variations,  however,  in  the  extent,  intensity,  and  special 
character  of  the  inflammations,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  Still,  every  form  demands  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
physician,  and  a  careful  account  of  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
ment seems  necessary. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  process  of  inflammation,  that  which  oooura 
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in  serous  membranes  was  described,  and  as  the  peritoneum  is  a  typical 
serous  membrane,  a  special  and.  minute  pathological  account  of  its 
inflammation  will  be  unnecessary.  Hyperemia,  exudates  within  iti 
tissue  and  upon  its  surface,  serous,  plastic,  and  purulent,  with  soften- 
ing, thickening,  and  other  changes  in  its  texture,  mark  the  disease 
anatomically. 

Symptoms. — ^An  attack  of  primary  acute  peritonitis  sets  in  with 
a  chill,  followed  by  a  high  fever,  sometimes  at  first  with  a  full-bound- 
ing pulse ;  but  often  the  shock  of  the  disease  upon  so  extensive  a 
surface  produces  depression  and  a  contracted  but  rapid  pulse,  and 
sometimes  quite  speedy  collapse  ensues. 

Its  chief  local  symptomatic  phenomena  are  pain  and  tenderness. 
The  pain  is  burning  and  lancinating,  aggravated  by  motion,  usually 
severe,  and  extends,  when  the  inflammation  is  general,  over  the  mem- 
brane to  the  whole  abdomen  ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  more  intense  in 
particular  situations,  oftener  perhaps  than  elsewhere  in  the  right  iliac 
region.  The  tenderness  is  marked  on  pressure,  on  coughing  or 
sneezing,  and  even  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  is  often  distressing. 
The  abdominal  muscles  are  generally  rigid,  and  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances the  abdomen  usually  becomes  distended  and  tympanitic,  some- 
times extremely  so ;  the  bowels  are  commonly  constipated,  and  Tomit- 
ing  is  a  frequent  symptom. 

Free  movements  of  the  diaphragm  give  so  much  pain  that  the 
respiration  is  shallow  and  mostly  thoracic,  particularly  when  the 
difficulty  of  respiration  is  increased  by  the  distention  of  the  abdomen. 
From  the  tenderness,  and  the  more  or  less  paralyzed  condition  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  but  slight  expiratory  efforts  can  be  made,  and 
therefore  the  voice  is  feeble.  In  the  latter  period  of  a  severe  case  hic- 
cough is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  the  vomiting  of  a  .greenish  or  very 
dark  fluid  is  common.  The  face  is  haggard  and  expressive  of  severe 
suffering  ;  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back  with  the  knees  drawn  up  to 
relieve  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diminish  pressure 
upon  the  viscera,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  weight  and  pressure  from 
the  bedclothes.  Retention  of  urine  not  unfrequently  occurs,  requir- 
ing the  use  of  the  catheter.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  sometimes 
very  small  and  feeble  from  the  first,  increasing  in  frequency  and 
feebleness  as  the  disease  advances  in  severity  ;  though  in  the  early 
stage  it  is  sometimes  more  full,  and  often  quite  hard.  In  fatal  cases 
the  pulse  becomes  extremely  frequent,  weak,  and  often  irregular,  and 
may  cease  at  the  wrist  some  time  before  death.  The  temperature, 
especially  of  the  extremities,  varies  in  different  cases.  It  may  be 
only  moderately  elevated  in  the  cavities,  or  may  rise  to  105""  F.  or 
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higher.  In  the  collapsed  condition  the  extremities  become  cold^  and 
even  the  central  temperature  may  fall  below  the  normal.  The  suffer- 
ing usually  ceases  before  consciousness  is  lodt,  and  the  mind  is  often 
intact  almost  to  the  yery  last^  the  patient  becomiug  hopeful  and 
almost  cheerful  while  death  is  immediately  impending. 

Occasionally  cases  occur  in  which  the  shock  at  the  onset  is  so 
great  and  the  collapse  so  speedy,  that  none  of  the  usual  suffering  is 
experienced.  In  these  cases  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  may  not  be 
known  until  a  post-mortem  examination  reveals  the  condition.  In 
such  cases  poisoning,  or  improper  treatment  might  bo  suspected,  and 
an  autopsy  becomes  very  important.  If  the  death  is  very  speedy,  but 
little  exudate  may  be  present,  but  a  careful  examination  will  not  fail 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Gases  have  come  within  my  obser-* 
vation  where  grave  suspicion  was  removed  only  by  the  autopsy. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  which  have  some  features  of  resem- 
blance to  peritonitis,  and  from  which  it  should  be  distinguished, 
are— enteritis ;  enteralgia  with  dermal  tenderness,  especially  in  hys- 
terical women  ;  colic,  and  possibly  internal  hernia,  or  other  forms  of 
intestinal  obstruction.  From  muco-enteritis  the  diagnosis  may  be 
readily  made  by  the  legs  degree  of  pain  and  tendemees,  and  by  the 
diarrhoea  which  accompanies  the  intestinal  catarrh.  From  phleg- 
monous enteritis  the  distinction  is  not  so  easily  made,  nor  is  it  so 
important,  as  the  peritoneum  is  involved  in  both,  though  to  a  more 
limited  extent  in  enteritis ;  and  while  the  pain  and  tenderness  are 
not  so  general,  the  treatment  and  prognosis  are  similar. 

It  is  of  more  importance  not  to  confound  peritonitis  with  colic, 
or  the  neuropathic  affections.  These  are  infinitely  less  serious,  and 
do  not  require  the  same  treatment.  In  colic  the  pain  is  mora  inter- 
mitting, and  is  generally  relieved  by  pressure.  The  patient  usually 
moves  or  throws  himself  about  with  freedom,  while  in  peritonitis  he 
instinctively  avoids  motion.  In  hysterical  neuralgia  there  may  be 
much  cutaneous  hypersesthesia,  and  great  shrinking  from  slight  press-^ 
ure ;  but  firm  pressure  upon  a  broad  surface  will  be  borne,  and  often 
with  relief.  In  neither  of  these  cases  will  there  be  the  fever,  which 
is  often  preceded  by  a  chill,  nor  the  rapid  pulse  and  profound  shock 
of  peritonitis.  In  exceptional  cases  there  may  be  difficulty  of  diag- 
nosis. Dr.  Flint  witneised  a  case,  supposed  to  be  colic,  where  the 
patient,  instead  of  keeping  a  fixed  position,  writhed  in  his  distress, 
and  did  not  take  to  his  bed  until  shortly  before  death.  The  autopsy 
revealed  acute  peritonitis.  In  another  case,  where  a  similar  condition 
was  ioJxnA,post  mortem,  active  vomiting  and  purging  led  to  a  diag- 
nosis of  cholera.  These  ca^es  were,  however,  probably  compIicatioii%> 
the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  being  obscured  by  the  other  oonditianit,'^' 
47 
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Etiology. — The  oansation  of  poritonitis  is  oft^n  important  ts  be 
knowii,  both  with  refereacc  to  diagnoEJe  and  prognosis,  nnd  Bone- 
times  with  reference  to  the  treatment.  Primary  idiopathic  peri- 
tonitis may  occur  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  internal  inflammalinti, 
and  the  disease  may  then  present  a  typical  form  ;  but  it  i«  mon 
freqaeutly  secondary,  tlio  result  of  some  oilier  diseases  or  patltologiol 
conditions,  or  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  peritoaenm  or  ncigbbor- 
ing  parts. 

When  caused  by  cxposnre  to  cold  and  wet,  etc.,  it  may  occur  a 
the  robust  and  healthy,  but  it  is  more  likely  ti>  attack  tliti  delint* 
and  imprcsBiblc,  and  those  laboring  under  other  discascs—ofttir  heart, 
lungs,  liver,  or  kidneys.  It  ia  particularly  liahle  it  owtir,  oilbrris 
on  acute  or  more  chronic  form,  in  cirrhosis  of  tlio  liver,  in  Bright'a 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  tuberculosis  T^ai  unfreqnently  it  is  itt 
to  simple  extension  of  inflammation  from  other  porta — from  tlie 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  bladder,  and  eapecJally 
from  the  uterus  iu  the  puerperal  BtwU-,  ur  at  the  menstrual  pcriud; 
and  often  it  is  produced  by  operations  upon,  and  applications  to,  tfag 
pelvic  organs  of  females.  It  more  frequently  arises  from  inflatDm»- 
tion  of  the  ovaries,  uterus,  and  other  female  pelvic  organs,  especially 
after  parturition  and  abortions,  than  from  any  other  causes. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  not  an  nnfrequent  occurrence  from 
perforation  of  the  iuteatioes  in  typhoid  fever,  and  from  other  formi 
of  ulceration,  from  penetrating  ulcerations  of  the  stomach,  the  c*- 
cnm,  and  the  vermiform  process,  and  from  ahseefses  in  the  iliao 
region,  etc.  Rupture  of  an  hepatic  abscess,  of  the  gall-bladder  of 
bile  ducts,  of  hydatid  cysts,  of  ovarian  cysts,  or  of  p^osa,  renal,  or 
other  abscesses,  may  all  caiiso  the  discharge  of  irritating  matlcra  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  to  be  followed  by  peritonitis.  Physical  vinleao^ 
snch  as  wonnds,  hlonrs,  or  lacerations  of  the  abdominal  mils,  or  at 
special  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs,  is  often  followed  by  peritontlii; 
and  lastly,  it  may  be  the  result:  of  pyemia,  or  of  the  tranKfon-nc«  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation  from  the  surface.  Cases  of  this  Utter 
kind  I  have  seen  severuj  times. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— The  exudates  in  peritonitis,  when 
the  disease  conrinuos  a  puffieient  length  of  lime  to  allow  of  ttx  foil 
development,  are  n^uaUy  abundant.  The  ififlaromation.  thittigfa  it 
sometimes  remains  local,  and  generally  is  more  intense  in  some 
than  in  other?,  very  commonly  spreads  over  the  entire  sarfsoelo^ 
greater  or  less  degree. 

When  the  inflammation  is  of  a  moderate  grade,  the  cffurion  it 
ohicfly  semm.  When  it  is  of  a  higher  grade,  tlie  exudate  is  flbrinovt 
and  corpaecnlar — cuHguIable  lymph  or  false  membrane— and  in  ■raw 
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cases  it  is  chiefly  pnralent.  In  many  eases  these  elements  are  more  or 
less  mingled.  In  a  majority  of  -acute  cases,  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, straw-colored,  semi-transparent  plastic  matter  will  be  found  filling 
the  sulci  between  the  folds  of  the  intestines,  much  more  in  some  situ- 
ations than  in  others,  while  a  serous  fluid,  sometimes  tinted  with 
blood,  will  be  found  at  the  flanks  or  gravitated  into  the  pelvis.  Ini 
this  fluid>  and  sometimes  adherent  to  the  membrane  or  freely  mingled 
with  the  more  solid  exudate,  will  be  found  pus  ox)rpuscle8  in  more 
or  less  abundance. 

In  milder  but  moro  protracted  cases  the  abdomen  will  often  be 
found  distended  with  serum,  in  which  may  be  flocculi  of  coagulable 
matter,  or  some  pus  corpuscles,  or  both  ;  but  sometimes  nearly  pure 
serum  is  found.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  septic  or  pysemic  and 
puerperal  peritonitis,  the  chief  exudate  may  be  pus. 

In  cases  of  recovery,  where  the  chief  exudate  is  serum,  it  will  often 
be  readily  absorbed  away,  leaving  little  or  no  trace  of  the  disease 
behind.  When  plastic  exudates  are  poured  out,  and  remain  in  that 
form  after  the  inflammation  abates,  organization  is  likely  to  take 
place,  and  the  subsequent  contraction  of  bands  or  masses  of  this  false 
membrane  may  constrict  the  intestines  and  obstruct  their  function ; 
and  sometimes,  especially  after  repeated  attacks,  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  the  intestines  may  be  conglomerated  into  an  inextricable  mass. 
A  case  of  this  kind  in  a  young  unmarried  woman  came  under  my 
observation  several  years  ago,  where  pregnancy  was  suspected  from  the 
presence  of  a  rounded  tumor  which  filled  the  abdomen,  appearing  and 
feeling  much  like  the  gravid  uterus  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of 
gestation.  A  vaginal  examination  proved  the  non-existence  of  preg- 
nancy, and,  not  long  after,  complete  occlusion  of  the  intestines  gave 
an  opportunity  for  a  post-mortem  examination,  which  showed  the 
condition  of  things  above  indicated. 

A  hasty  professional  opinion  of  pregnancy  had  given  an  unquestion- 
ably virtuous  young  woman  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  mental  dis- 
tress. Single  bands  may  form,  embracing  a  loop  of  intestine,  or  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  intestine  may  be  compressed  and  finally 
obstructed. 

These  false  membranes,  without  producing  such  serious  conse- 
quences, may  give  rise  to  constipation  and  pain,  and  to  subsequent 
attacks  of  inflammation.  Sometimes  plastic  adhesions  surround  a 
quantity  of  pus,  and  distinct  peritoneal  abscesses  result.  These  may 
find  their  way  through  into  an  intestine,  the  pus  being  discharged  by 
stool.  Where  perforation  of  an  intestine  occurs,  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion may  conflne  the  intestinal  matters,  the  peritonitis  may  be  local, 
and  a  f«oal  abscess  may  form.    The  course  of  these  abscesses  will 
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Tarjy  some  reopening  an  intestine,  some  bursting  into  the  peritoneal 
cayity,  some  approaching  the  surface,  etc. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  graye  in  peritonitis.  Its  course  is 
yery  yarious,  depending  upon  its  extent  and  seyerity,  and  upon  the 
power  of  endurance  of  the  patient.  The  inflammation  may  soon  be 
arrested,  it  may  subside  after  some  days  or  weeks,  or  it  may  be6ome 
chronic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  proye  fatal  in  a  day  or  two,  or 
eyen  in  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  result  in  death  in  one,  two,  or  seyeral 
weeks,  or,  by  its  accidents  or  consequences,  at  a  much  later  period. 

Peritonitis  dependent  upon  wounds,  operations,  and  injuries,  belongs 
to  tlie  province  of  surgery ;  and  its  peculiarities  as  connected  with  the 
puerperal  state  and  with  uterine  and  ovarian  diseases,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  obstetrics  and  gynaecology,  and  need  not  here  be  particularly 
described. 

That  form  which  depends  upon  gastric  or  intestinal  perforation 
is  of  course  sudden  in  occurrence,  and  is  generally  marked  by  severe 
pain  and  violent  symptoms.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  the 
patient  is  overpowered  by  the  shock,  and  falls  into  collapse  without 
the  usual  suffering;  and  when  rupture  of  the  intestine  occurs  in  a 
delirious  or  more  or  less  comatose  state  of  typhoid  fever,  the  patient 
may  not  have  sufficient  sensibility  to  manifest  the  usual  symptoms. 
In  such  cases  the  perforation  and  peritonitis  can  only  be  positively 
known  after  death. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  in  this  formidable 
affection  can  soon  be  stated,  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  their  appli- 
cation requires  discrimination  and  judgment. 

The  disease  is  so  rapid  in  its  development,  and  the  causes  are  of 
such  a  nature,  that  there  is  little  opportunity  to  attempt  their  re- 
moval. We  have  to  deal  with  consequences  rather  than  causes,  and, 
unfortunately,  these  are  too  often  beyond  our  control.  There  are 
certain  rational  indications,  however,  which  should  be  followed,  as 
affording  the  greatest  prospect  of  benefit.  We  have,  as  leading  indi- 
cations or  objects,  to  abate  the  inflammatory  action,  and  to  prevent 
or  relieve  the  shock  and  depression  which  so  severe  and  extensive  an 
inllanunation  is  sure  to  produce.  In  the  early  stage,  before  shock 
and  dopn^ssion  are  marked,  means  may  be  used  for  directly  abating 
(ho  inflammation.  If  the  patient  is  vigorous  and  abounds  in  blood, 
nnd  is  nol  too  much  depressed  from  the  shock  of  the  onset,  an  early 
vonostH'tion,  or  the  application  of  a  good  number  of  leeches  to  the 
a^nloinei*,  I  cannot  doubt,  would  be  proper.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
utatoinouts  by  some,  who  are  accepted  as  authorities,  that  as  the 
ivitiouto  ilio  from  asthenia — from  failure  of  the  heart's  action — blood- 
lottini;  or  other   "debilitating"  measures  are  contra-indicated.    A 
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moderate^  or  even  considerable  loss  of  blood,  where  there  is  a  free  and 
possibly  a  superabundant  quantity  in  the  system,  thrown  with  great 
rapidity  and  often  with  unusual  force,  to  inflamed  parts,  or  accumu- 
lating in  and  oppressing  particular  organs,  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
**  debilitating."  On  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  respiratory  and 
the  circulating  organs  may  become  more  free,  the  innervation  may  be 
improved,  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  ;  and  if 
the  inflammatory  action  be  abated,  the  after-shock  and  depression 
will  be  lessened. 

But  theoretical  considerations  must  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
results  of  experience,  when  these  are  unequivocal.  While  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  experience  is  unequivocal  in  favor  of  blood- 
letting in  any  cases  of  peritonitis,  yet  I  believe  that  both  theory  and 
experience  fully  justify,  if  they  do  not  positively  demand,  the  use  of 
this  remedy  under  the  circumstances  above  named.  In  many  cases, 
however — in  the  majority  as  met  with  in  practice,  either  from  the 
time  at  which  the  patient  is  seen,  or  his  condition  as  to  the  amount 
of  blood,  or  the  state  of  the  circulation — I  am  quite  as  confident  that 
bleeding  would  not  be  justified.  It  is  impossible  to  express  in  precise 
language  all  the  indications  and  contra-indioations  for  the  use  of  this 
remedy.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  physician  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  student,  nor  for  the  guidance  of  the  inexperienced  practi- 
tioner. But  what  can  bo  said  that  is  satisfactory  P  If  the  patient  is 
plethoric,  the  pulse  strong,  the  lungs  or  the  brain  congested,  there 
need  be  no  hesitation.  A  bleeding  may  be  well  borne  and  useful 
where  all  of  these  conditions  are  not  present.  But  when  the  shock  is 
profound,  the  heart's  action  feeble,  and  the  depression  great,  the  case 
is  quite  as  clear  ;  bleeding  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  practiced.  In  some 
of  the  intermediate  cases  there  will  be  doubts,  and  when  such  doubts 
are  felt  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  desist  from  the  practice.  As  patients 
are  usually  met  with,  venesection  will  very  seldom  be  required,  and  the 
application  of  leeches  in  only  a  minority  of  cases.  In  deciding  as  to 
the  use  of  this  remedy,  all  the  conditions  must  be  taken  into  the 
account,  and  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  must  determine. 

Bespecting  the  means  for  soothing  the  sufferings  of  the  patient, 
keeping  the  inflamed  parts  at  rest,  and  preventing  the  severity  of 
shock,  there  is  happily  less  doubt.  Opium  is  the  great  remedy  in 
this  disease.  It  should  be  given  liberally,  so  as  to  relieve  pain,  and 
produce  a  decided  medicinal  effect,  but  not  to  the  extreme  of  narco- 
tism. The  susceptibility  of  patients  differs  so  much  that  no  positive 
rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  dose,  but  a  fair  average  would  be  two 
grains  of  opium  or  a  fourth  or  third  of  a  grain  of  a  salt  d  OMMTPhine 
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once  in  from  three  to  fire  hours.  Some  adolesoents,  or  young  adolts, 
are  yery  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  this  remedy,  and  there  must  be 
caution  in  its  administration^  until  the  quantity  that  can  be  borne  is 
ascertained.  But  a  sufficient  quantity  should  begiTon  to  contract  the 
pupil,  though  not  excessively  ;  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  respir*- 
tion,  but  not  greatly ;  and  a  steady,  and  not  yacillating  effect  should 
be  produced.  Morphine  hypodermically  may  be  used  with  perhaps 
more  prompt  and  more  precise  effect ;  and  the  addition  of  atropine 
is  thought  by  some  to  render  its  therapeutic  action  more  efficient.  An 
average  quantity  used  in  this  way  would  be  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  morphine,  with  jf^  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine, 
once  in  from  three  to  six  hours.  But  here  the  size  and  frequency  of 
the  dose  must  be  left  to  the  observation  and  judgment  of  the  pbysiciaD. 
There  is  no  other  alternative.  Small  mercurial  doses  may  be  added 
occasionally  to  prevent,  if  possible,  so  complete  a  suppression  of  some 
of  the  secretions  as  opium  by  itself  might  produce.  Moderate  quan- 
tities of  a  neutral  mixture  might  also  bo  given  for  the  same  purpose. 

Some  advise,  in  addition,  in  the  cases  where  the  depression  is  not 
marked,  the  use  of  veratrum  viride,  aconite,  or  jaborandi,  in  cautious 
doses ;  but  their  depressing  effects  upon  the  heart  are  as  much  to  be 
feared  as  those  of  blood-letting.     They  must  be  used  with  caution. 

I  have  observed  that  those  writers  who  have  used  quinine  as  an 
antipyretic  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  inflammatory  diseases,  speak 
strongly  of  its  good  effects.  Of  its  action  in  abating  high  tempera- 
ture there  can  bo  no  doubt,  and  so  far  as  that  reduction  is  particularly 
desirable,  the  remedy  for  that  purpose  seems  indicated ;  and  I  most 
repeat  the  opinion,  that  its  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  diminution 
of  temperature,  but  that  it  operates  also  on  other  elements  of  the 
inflammatory  process.  It  has  the  additional  advantage,  that  even  in 
doses  sufficient  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  produoe 
free  perspiration,  it  sustains  rather  than  depresses  the  general  life 
forces.  I  cannot  doubt  that  bringing  the  patient  under  the  full  anti- 
pyretic effect  of  this  remedy  will,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  tend  to  bb 
benefit.  So  far  from  being  incompatible  with  opium,  it  aids  the  wur 
taining  and  soothing  effect  of  that  article  in  relieving  shock.  The 
opium  as  well  as  the  quinine  not  only  relieves  shock,  but  tends  pow- 
erfully to  diminish  inflammatory  action.  The  use  of  these  agents 
renders  bleeding  less  necessary,  and  should  reconcile  its  more  ardent 
a<lvocates  to  its  present  greatly  diminished  use.  The  quinine,  in  order 
to  its  proper  effect,  must  be  given  in  decided  antipyretic  doses.  Here, 
as  in  other  fevers  and  inflammations,  the  quinine  should  be  given  in 
a  few  free  doses,  frequently  repeated,  until  a  strong  impression  i§ 
made,  or  in  a  single  large  dose,  and  then  suspended  until  the  fever 
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begins  to  return.  This  is  the  most  efficient  and  least  objectionable 
method.  From  twenty  to  thirty  or  forty  grains  should  impress  the 
system  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  best  introduced  in  divided  doses  of 
ten  or  fifteen  grains.  Such  large  doses  must  not,  however,  be  long 
continued,  lest  injurious  effects  be  produced  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system. 

The  salicylate  of  soda  in  stiil  more  free  doses  may  answer  an  equal 
or  even  better  purpose,  and  it  is  at  present  largely  superseding  quinine 
as  an  antipyretic ;  but  my  own  experience  with  it,  except  in  rheuma- 
tism, has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  its  use  in  these 
cases  with  the  same  confidence  as  of  quinine.  A  combination  of  qui- 
nine and  the  salicylate  is  stated  by  Prof.  Huguenin,  of  Zurich,  to  be 
especially  efficacious  in  reducing  temperature  in  typhoid  fever,  pneu- 
monia, and  other  cases  where  antipjrretics  are  required. 

One  of  the  great  improvements  in  modern  practice  is  the  avoidance 
of  cathartics  in  peritonitis  and  phlegmonous  enteritis.  If  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tiie  disease  there  is  evidence  that  the  rectum  is  loaded 
with  fsecal  matter,  there  seems  no  objection  to  the  administration  of  a 
warm  water  enema  for  the  purpose  of  removing  these  accumulations 
without  exciting  the  bowels  much  beyond  this  part ;  but  after  this  the 
bowels  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and  one  of  the  objects  in  the  administra- 
tion of  opium  is  to  produce  that  effect.  The  food  taken  must  be  such 
as  leaves  little  residuum,  and  the  bowels  must  be  kept  quiet  until  the 
inflammation  disappears.  They  will  then  usually  move  spontaneously, 
and  should  be  aided  by  no  other  means  than,  possibly,  a  simple  enema 
of  warm  water. 

The  avoidance  of  cathartics,  especially  in  a  fully  developed  or 
advanced  stage,  must  be  insisted  upon,  as  a  resort  to  one  even  of  the 
mildest  kind,  such  as  castor-oil,  will  often  bring  back  the  inflamma- 
tion in  a  severe  and  fatal  form  when  it  had  greatly  subsided  or 
nearly  disappeared.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  very  distinctly  remem- 
bered where  improvement  had  gone  steadily  on  for  a  week  after  the 
last  movement  of  the  bowels,  when  the  attending  physician  yielded 
to  the  fears  of  serious  consequences  from  the  constipation,  and  di- 
rected a  dose  of  castor-oil,  which  lighted  up  the  embers  of  the  expiring 
inflammation  that  soon  resulted  fatally.  Other  cases  arc  remem- 
bered where,  during  the  active  stages  of  the  disease,  a  cathartic  has 
immediately  aggravated  all  the  symptoms  and  turned  the  wavering 
scales  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Food  with  the  least  residuum,  and  no  more  than  the  stomach 
appears  to  digest,  and  the  most  perfect  quiet  to  the  inflamed  bowels 
that  can  be  secured,  are  essential  items  of  proper  treatment.  A  well- 
defined  desire  for  a  spontaneous  movement,  from  fsecal  accumulations 
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in  the  rectam^  should  not  be  resisted,  and  the  passage  may  be  facili- 
tated by  a  warm  water  enema  yery  carefnily  administered.  But  the 
patient  should  not  be  raised  from  his  recumbent  position  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  evacaation,  and  the  enema  should  be  used  only  when  the 
desire  for  a  movement  is  felt  The  use  of  cloths  would  be  preferable 
to  that  of  a  bed-pan,  so  important  is  it  that  all  motion,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  avoided.  Inattention  to  details,  or  wrong  dlrectionfl 
in  what  may  appear  to  be  trivial  matters,  may  defeat  all  other  efforts, 
however  judicious. 

The  question  of  external  applications  is  one  often  mooted,  and  is 
by  no  means  unimportant.  The  continuous  steady  application  of  cold 
water  and  warm  water  fomentations  both  had  their  advocates  among 
those  of  high  authority.  At  first  view  it  might  be  supposed  that  if 
the  one  was  useful  the  other  must  be  injurious,  but  this  does  not 
follow.  In  external  surgical  inflammation,  either  warmth  or  cold, 
applied  by  water,  may  improve  the  condition  of  the  same  case ;  bat 
one  or  the  other  will  be  preferable,  according  to  the  particular  con- 
ditions. So  probably  in  peritonitis.  The  object  of  the  cold,  applied 
so  as  to  reach  the  inflamed  part,  is  to  constringe  the  vessels  and 
diminish  the  morbid  molecular  changes.  The  warmth  is  intended 
to  soothe  irritation  and  pain,  and  thus  allay  excitement  and  modify 
favorably  the  inflammatory  processes.  The  application  of  water  to 
the  surface,  independent  of  the  temperature,  whether  by  cloths,  the 
spongiopilin,  or  a  poultice,  modifies  the  action  not  only  of  the  cuta- 
noous  nerves  and  vessels,  but,  by  sympathy,  of  deeper  parts.  In  deter- 
mining whether  cold  or  warmth  shall  be  used,  the  sensations  of  the 
patient  should  be  consulted,  but  other  conditions  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. If  the  patient  is  vigorous,  the  heat  great,  and  the  action  of 
a  more  sthenic  character,  the  cold  will  be  better  borne  and  more 
likely  to  be  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  feeble  and 
depressed,  with  nervous  sensibility  predominating,  the  warmth  may 
answer  a  better  purpose.  For  the  application  of  cold  in  these  cases 
KibbeFs  fever  cot  is  the  best  contrivance.  Prof.  Thomas,  of  New 
York,  has  reported  cases  of  peritonitis,  after  abdominal  sections, 
where  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  abdomen  by  means  of  the 
cot  appeared  to  have  a  very  decidedly  beneficial  effect,  which  has 
given  encouragement  to  its  use.  It  may  be  as  applicable  to  idiopathic 
as  to  traumatic  peritonitis,  where  similar  symptoms  are  presented. 
By  means  of  the  cot,  water  can  be  used  at  any  temperature  desired, 
with  this  advantage  over  the  cold  bath,  that  the  extremities  can 
be  kept  dry  and  warm.  The  construction  and  use  of  this  cot  has 
already  been  referred  to. 

Counter-irritation,  as  by  sinapisms  or  turpentine  ntupee  (cloths 
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wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  sprinkled  with  oil  of  turpentine)  may 
alfio  be  useful.  In  whatever  form  of  application^  much  weight  must 
not  rest  upon  the  abdomen. 

In  subacute  forms  of  the  disease,  where  the  inflammation  and  its 
resalts  linger,  blisters  to  the  abdomen,  not  too  large  or  too  frequently 
repeated,  may  be  of  essential  service.  The  good  effects  of  a  blister 
in  such  cases  are  often  quite  striking.  In  severe  cases  and  in  the 
acute  forms  of  the  disease  a  large  blister  would  be  likely  to  add  to 
the  shock,  and  is  contra-indicated.  In  subacute  and  more  chronic 
cases,  this  danger  does  not  exist,  and  the  blisters  aid  the  absorption  of 
inflammatory  products.  In  this  stage  applications  of  tinct.  of  iodine 
are  useful,  and,  according  to  some,  mercurial  frictions  also.  Iodide  of 
potassium  may  then  often  be  given  internally  with  much  advantage. 

The  diet  should  be  a  matter  of  much  care  throughout  the  disease, 
and  should  bo  governed  by  principles  which  have  already  repeatedly 
been  stated.  While  proper  nutrition  is  desirable,  forcing  upon  the 
stomach  food  it  cannot  digest  is,  of  course,  particularly  injurious 
where  the  intestines  must  take  part  in  lodging  or  getting  rid  of  the 
superfluous  material,  and  where  it  is  so  desirable  to  keep  them  at  rest. 

Particular  symptoms  may  require  palliation  by  special  means 
other  than  those  mentioned.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  require  bits 
of  ice,  small  effervescing  draughts,  hydrocyanic  acid,  sinapisms  to  the 
epigastrium,  etc. ;  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach  may  require 
that  other  medicines  should  be  given  hypodermically,  and  food,  and 
perhaps  stimulants,  by  enema.  Quinine,  in  the  free  doses  necessary 
to  produce  antipyretic  effects,  may  irritate  the  stomach.  Dr.  M. 
Gharteris,  of  Olasgow,  asserts  that  thirty  grains  of  quinine  and  fif- 
teen of  tartaric  acid,  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  make  a 
solution  which  may  be  freely  injected  hypodermically  without  local 
irritation.  Not  more  than  twenty  minims  should  be  injected  at  one 
point,  but  several  injections  may  be  simultaneously  made.  Artificially 
digested  meats,  milk,  beef-tea,  etc.,  with  opiates,  or  quinine,  or 
brandy  if  required,  may  be  given  by  the  rectum.  Some  cases  are  re- 
membered where  obstinate  vomiting  which  had  resisted  various  other 
measures  was  promptly  arrested  after  taking  two  drops  of  creosote  in 
a  little  sweetened  water. 

In  case  of  great  distention  of  the  bowels  by  gases,  a  tube  may  be 
carefully  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  carried  as  high  up  as  pos- 
sible, or  as  necessary  to  secure  their  escape.  The  introduction  of  the 
tube  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  having  the  chest  as  low  and  the 
hips  as  high  as  possible,  without  too  much  physical  disturbance  of  the 
patient.     The  knee  and  chest  ]K)sition  is  the  one  most  desirable. 

When  great  depression  occurs  from  the  shock,  besides  the  qniiUDA 
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and  opinm  which  are  perhaps  most  reliable^  aleobd^  ammonia,  etc^ 
may  be  cautiously  tried.  Bartholow  regards  the  salts  of  ammonia  as 
important  remedies  in  the  adyanced  stages  of  acute  peritonitia,  and 
says,  '^  ten  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  an  ounce  of  the 
solution  of  the  acetate,  every  four  hours,  when  the  exudation  is  goiug 
on,  is,  the  author  believes,  a  remedy  of  the  highest  utility.'' 

When  peritonitis  accompanies  and  is  dependent  upon  any  other 
disease,  reference  must  be  had  to  its  conditions  in  the  treatment. 

After  convalescence  the  liability  to  relapses  must  be  remembered, 
and  great  caution  as  to  exposure,  exertion,  food,  etc.,  must  for  a  con- 
siderable time  be  observed. 

A  form  of  acute  idiopathic  suppurative  peritonitis  which  occars  in 
children,  and  is  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  has  lately  been  described 
Clinically  it  does  not  materially  differ  from  other  forma  of  acute 
peritonitis,  but  pus  is  produced  in  free  quantities,  and  it  is  thonght 
that  it  may  depend  upon  some  previous  diseased  condition  of  the 
intestines  resulting  in  perforation. 

There  is  sometimes  an  enormous  accumulation  of  gas  of  a  very 
fetid  character  ;  and  pus  has,  in  some  cases,  been  evacuated  through 
the  rectum,  vagina,  bladder,  or  the  abdominal  parietes.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  chief  seat  of  the  inflammation  is 
beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  pus  is  withoni 
the  peritoneal  sac. 

The  treatment  will  not  materially  differ  from  that  described  for 
other  cases  of  peritonitis  ;  though  to  check  the  suppurative  tendency, 
as  well  as  to  modify  other  conditions,  quinine  in  antipyretic  quantities 
will  be  particularly  applicable. 


CHRONIC  PERITONITIS. 

A  subacute  and  more  or  less  chronic  form  of  peritonitis  sometimes 
follows  the  acute,  with  liability  to  acute  attacks.  It  is  very  seldom 
chronic  from  the  beginning,  except  when  it  occurs  as  a  symptom  or 
complication  of  some  other  diseased  condition.  The  most  frequerc 
cause  of  the  chronic  form  is  tuberculosis,  but  it  not  unfreqnently 
accompanies  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  it  also  sometimei; 
occurs  in  chronic  alcoholism,  but  then  for  the  most  part  where  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  is  present.  It  also  presents  itself  in  a  chronic  form  in 
many  cases  of  carcinoma  >vithin  the  abdomen,  in  ovarian  and  other 
tumors,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.  Its 
dependence  in  a  chronic  form  upon  intestinal  and  adenoid  mesenteric 
affections  must  be  recognized. 
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As  a  Bymptom  or  result  of  these  otber  diseases  it  is  more  or  less 
severe  according  to  tfareir  nature ;  but  it  is  generally  exceedingly 
grave,  and  amenable  only  to  palliative  treatment. 

Its  general  symptoms,  in  all  these  cases,  are  pain  and  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen,  a  moderate  degree  of  fever,  and  in  most  cases  either 
effusion  of  serum  or  of  plastic  matter,  or  thickening  of  the  membrane, 
often  of  the  omentum,  which  presents  a  hard  and  irregular  or 
roughened  feeling  on  palpation.  Tympanitis  may  or  may  not  be 
present. 

Tubercular  peritonitis  is  where  inflammation  is  associated  with 
tubercles  in  the  membrane  and  elsewhere,  and  often  with  tuberculous 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels. 

It  sometimes  occurs  in  what  is  called  acute  tuberculosis,  where 
miliary  tubercles  are  deposited  in  various  organs  of  the  body  at  the 
same  time— lungs,  liver,  etc.,  and  in  other  serous  membranes,  the 
pleura,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  peritoneum.  It  is  accompanied  by  in- 
crease of  temperature  and  other  symptoms  resembling  typhoid  fever, 
and  with  an  inflammation  of  the  serous  surfaces  which  is  compar- 
atively mild,  but  persistent ;  and  when  occurring  in  the  peritoneum 
the  inflammation  may  be  termed  chronic  or  subacute  peritonitis. 
This  form  of  general  acnte  tuberculous  disease  is  generally  fatal  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  will  be  considered  in  another  connection. 

Chronic  tubercular  peritonitis  oftener  occurs  in  connection  with 
more  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  of  other  organs,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  intestines.  In  complicated  cases,  or  in  what  is  called 
abdominal  phthisis,  there  are  deposits  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  peri- 
toneum, with  a  slow  persistent  inflammation.  In  some  cases,  particu- 
larly in  children,  the  peritoneum  is  the  chief,  or  almost  exclusive  seat  of 
the  local  disease ;  but  generally  the  abdominal  lymphatic  glands  are 
enlarged  by  free  tubercular  deposits.  The  symptoms  are  a  rise  of 
temperature  and  a  rapid  pulse ;  the  fever  assumes  a  hectical  form ; 
there  will  be  debility,  emaciation,  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
though  this  may  be  slight,  and  generally,  as  the  disease  advances, 
the  abdomen  enlarges  and  is  hard  and  nodular  on  palpation  ;  but  often 
there  is  free  serous  effusion  which  may  obscure  the  latter  symptom. 

Anatomically  the  peritoneal  tubercles  are  sometimes  miliary  and 
gray,  of  very  small  size,  giving  the  whole  membrane  a  roughened 
feeling  and  destroying  its  transparency.  Sometimes  these  tubercles 
form  lobulated  masses  up  to  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  assume  the 
form  of  yellow  tubercle.  They  are  then  of  an  opaque  buff  color, 
sometimes  mottled  with  black  points,  and  exhibiting  the  cheesy  ap- 
pearance characteristic  of  this  form  of  deposit,  but  modifled  by  moie 
or  less  fibroid  matter,  the  result  of  the  inflammatory  process^  Buni^ 
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vicb  them  or  sarroootdiii^  iheoL,  Soniedmes.  ba:  ooc  ofieiiy  mber- 
enlar  layers  of  cooiidenble  thiekneas  *nd  exirni,  miziglcd  vith  m- 
fljuDmatory  pn^iacte,  vill  be  foaxkd  becveen  ihe  incescoes  and  else- 
where, cao^og  the  idbesioo  of  ptrts  :  bat  adbeaoa^  are  commonly 
the  resah  of  effused  lymph  and  the  formation  of  false  membrane 
which  accompanies  the  morbid  proces.  The  large  tnbercolar  masses 
are  generally  few  in  namber,  bat  the  small  are  innamerable,  and 
fiometimes,  where  the  miliary  tnbercles  alone  axe  present,  the  peri- 
toneal fforface  i^  coTered  with  a  grayish  lymph  having  more  or  lea 
tenacity  and  toaghness  and  agglatinating  the  organs  together,  and  in 
it  will  be  seen  taberculoos  points. 

Other  evidences  of  inflammation  will  be  present — hypersmia, 
eero'Jks  effasions,  and  sometimes  pas  or  blood.  The  serous  effusion  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent  and  abimdant,  sometimes  producing  great 
distention.  The  tabercular  deposits  in  the  intestinal  walls  may 
soften,  prodaoe  uloeration,  and  cause  perforation  of  the  intestine! 
from  without. 

In  the  progress  of  pulmonary  phthisis  tubercular  deposits,  and 
finally  softening  and  ulceration,  often  occur  in  the  intestinal  mncoiu 
membrane.  This  condition  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  peritoneal  inflammation,  and  if  the  intestinal  ulcers  penetrate  all 
their  coats,  as  is  possible,  an  acute  and  violent  peritonitis  is  the 
usual  result. 

From  the  different  character  and  amount  of  these  diseased  processes 
the  symptoms  will  vary  in  number  and  intensity,  and  so  far  as  point- 
ing to  peritonitis  they  are  sometimes  quite  obscure,  overshadowed  by 
the  existing  complications. 

The  perit^>neal  tubercular  disease  sometimes  creeps  on  insidiously, 
while  in  oMier  cases  it  commences  more  abruptly  with  the  ordinary 
HympU>mH  of  peritonitis;  but  in  either  case  the  symptoms  at  length 
mcjrgc  into  those  of  chronic  peritonitis,  and  commonly  progres 
more  or  less  slowly  to  the  end,  the  time  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to 
a  year  or  two. 

The  particular  symptoms  arc  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomeiu 
but  not  great;  a  roughened  irregular  feel  is  observed  on  palpation; 
tiio  abdomen  is  almost  characteristically  enlarged  by  effusion  into 
the  fKsritoneum,  by  accumulations  of  gas  in  the  intestines,  and  bv 
onlargomont  of  lymphatic  glands.  A  hectical  form  of  fever,  with 
rapid  pulse,  and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  comes  on,  which,  with 
Homo  variations  in  intensity,  usually  persists  in  its  course.  When  the 
diw'jwo  is  advanced,  and  the  more  extensive  destructive  change« 
alhichMl  to  have  taken  place,  the  result  is  only  a  question  of  time: 
but  cases  have  occurred  presenting  all  the  usual  appearance  of  tube^ 
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cular  peritonitiB  in  the  early  stage,  where,  under  treatment,  recovery 
followed. 

Dr.  McCall  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  reports  cases  of  the  kind  ;  and 
nnder  my  own  observation  cases  have  occurred  in  which  great  im- 
provement certainly  took  place,  and  where  the  patients  were  dis- 
missed and  losfc  sight  of,  apparently  cured.  Whether  in  the  few 
instances  so  observed  the  symptoms  returned,  I  regret  to  be  unable  to 
say.  However  it  may  be  with  particular  cases  (and  the  obscurity  of 
an  early  diagnosis  must  render  such  cases  doubtful),  the  general  prog- 
nosis in  tubercular  peritonitis  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  an  observance  of  the  phenomena 
described,  and  by  excluding  alcoholism,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  other  local  diseases  within  the  abdomen ; 
and  by  the  presence  generally  in  adults,  and  often  in  children,  of  evi- 
dences of  tubereles  in  other  situations,  especially  in  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  tubereular  peritonitis  will  not 
differ  from  tuberculosis  in  other  positions,  with  the  inflammation 
usually  accompanying  it.  That  which  seems  to  me  indicated  on 
therapeutical  principles  and  as  the  result  of  erperience,  is  as  follows  : 
When  any  degree  of  acuteness  in  the  symptoms  is  present — ^pain,  ten- 
derness, and  fever — ^antipyretic  doses  of  quinine  and  morphine  should 
be  promptly  given.  By  keeping  the  patient  a  day  or  two  under  a 
proper  influence  of  these  medicines  the  fever  and  inflammation  will 
be  decidedly,  though  perhaps  temporarily,  checked ;  yet  the  inflam- 
matory action  is  not  likely  to  return  in  an  acute  form.  If  so,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  repeated.  If  the  disease  be  at  an  early  stage,  the 
patient  should  be  put  upon  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  from  five 
to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day  ;  and  this  course  should  bo  pursued, 
if  well  borne,  as  it  usually  is,  for  some  weeks,  and  the  abdomen  should 
be  painted  over,  from  time  to  time,  with  tincture  of  iodine  sufficient 
to  keep  up  a  moderate  degree  of  counter-irritation.  In  the  meantime, 
especially  if  there  be  much  weakness  or  emaciation,  codlivcr  oil  and 
extract  of  malt  should  be  given,  commencing  with  moderate  doses, 
but  increasing,  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  to  the  full  ordinary  doses. 
The  bowels  should  be  regulated,  and  the  patient,  well  protected  from 
cold  and  dampness,  should  be  in  the  open  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible. 

A  good,  substantial,  easily  digested,  though  not  excessive  diet 
should  be  given,  and  all  proper  hygienic  rules  observed.  If  at  any 
time  more  acute  symptoms  occur,  the  quinine  and  opiate,  or  the  lat- 
ter certainly,  should  be  given,  while  the  other  treatment  is  temporarily 
suspended,  but  resumed  when  the  more  decided  fever  and  inflam- 
matory action  are  subdued.  After  a  time  the  iodide  of  ivon  nuiy 
take  the  place  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.    If  the  dii 
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and  the  tuberclea  ha^e  softened,  and  the  alceratiTe  stage  BnperrenM, 
little  or  nothing  more  can  be  hoped  from  the  preparationa  of  iodine ; 
palliative  and  supporting  trGatoient  alone  will  be  of  UEe,  and  the 
chunict«r  of  the  palliative  measorca  will  depend  upon  the  particular 
symptoms. 

In  chronic  peritonilia  not  tuhercnlous,  the  canse  most  be  sought 
for  and  must  influence  the  treatment.  The  inflammution  must  lie 
checked  by  the  means  already  indicated.  In  chronic  cases  opium  coo- 
not  bo  relied  upon  as  in  acute  cases,  and  the  bowols  ehonld  not  long 
be  kept  conetipatM.  They  must,  in  fact,  he  kept  open,  and  if  aeroot 
accumulations  take  place,  even  the  milder  forms  of  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics may  be  useful.  Alteratives,  eliminatives,  and  counter-irritulioo 
will  be  the  most  important  agents  in  the  treatment,  and  Ih*  particular 
selection  will  depend  upon  the  special  conditions  in  each  case.  Tha 
bitdrtrate  of  potash,  given  so  as  to  act  asa  laxative  and  dinretic.  other 
more  slimulating  diuretics  when  the  kidneys  will  hear  them,  nercnri- 
als  in  moderate  quantities  not  unfrequently,  with  such  other  remedies 
as  the  accompanying  diseases  may  demand,  shonld  be  used.  Blisters 
and  iodine  liniments  will  often  be  nseful.  The  iodide  of  potassinm. 
here,  as  in  other  chronic  infiammations  with  esndatee,  ma;  be  re- 
quired. 

The  chronic  peritonitis  ol  alcoholism,  commonly  connected  with 
disease  of  the  liver  and  other  parts,  is  but  a  link  in  tho  chain  of  evils 
which  the  poison  has  fastened  n{>on  \t&  victim,  and  a  fatal  result  i* 
almost  sure  to  follow.  However,  some  of  the  means  already  indicated 
may  he  tried. 

When  such  accumulation  of  fluid  takes  place  in  the  abdomen  aa 
to  interfere  with  respiration,  and  to  produce  great  suffering,  the 
fluid  should  he  removed  by  paracentesis,  though  this  operation  in 
peritonitis  should  not  be  hastily  resorted  to.  The  bathing  of  the 
inflamed  membrane  in  the  fluid,  and  the  gentle  uniform  pressure 
which  it  produces  on  the  hyperjemic  vessels  may  diminish  tho  inflam- 
matory action,  and  only  when  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  pFeesore 
demand  relief  should  tapping  be  performed. 


ASCITES— Abdominal  Dropsy. 

Ascites  is  an  accumulation  of  serum  within  the  peritonea!  cavity, 
and  this  term,  and  especially  that  of  abdominal  dropsy,  is  comiuonly 
applied  to  such  accumnlations  as  are  not  cau^^d  hy  positive  inS&m- 
mation.  There  is,  however,  a  modified  action  of  the  capillary  tc«w1« 
or  lymphatics  by  which  the  balance  between  effnsion  and  absorption 
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is  destroyed^  the  effuaion  greatly  preponderating.  This  may  be 
dependent  npon  some  morbid  process  in  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneal 
tissue ;  upon  some  obstruction  and  consequent  congestion  of  the 
portal  vessels ;  upon  some  cause  disturbing  the  systemic  circulation  ; 
or  some  change  in  the  osmotic  relations  of  the  blood,  and  the  fluid 
within  the  peritoneum. 

More  or  less  effusion  of  serum  attends  most  cases  of  even  acute 
peritonitis,  as  we  have  seen,  and  a  more  free  quantity  the  chronic 
forms.  When  this  is  inconsiderable  or  temporary  it  does  not  take 
the  name  of  ascites,  and  only  when  it  becomes  a  predominating  con- 
dition is  it  called  abdominal  dropsy. 

Etiology. — Not  only  tubercle  but  cancer  and  other  tumors 
within  the  abdomen  cause  serous  accumulations ;  and  the  bursting 
of  ovarian  cysts  or  of  hydatids  may  present  a  fluid  within  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

The  most  characteristic  form  of  ascites,  where  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  alone  exists,  is  produced  by  obstructed  circulation  of 
the  portal  blood  through  the  liver.  This  may  be  produced  by  direct 
pressure  upon  the  portal  trunks,  by  tumors,  or  hydatids ;  but  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  disease  within  the  liver,  involving  the  hepatic 
capillaries  and  the  veins  which  open  into  and  flow  from  them.  The 
most  common  liver  disease  producing  this  effect  is  cirrhosis,  or  the 
^'hobnail"  or  '^gin  liver,"  which  produces  its  effect  by  a  slow  in- 
flammation and  contraction  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  vessels. 
Obstruction  of  portal  circulation  may  be  produced  in  what  is  called 
the  nutmeg  liver ;  and  other  degenerative  processes  in  the  organ  may 
ha?e  to  some  extent  the  same  effect. 

In  obstruction  of  the  systemic  circulation,  as  from  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  or  the  lungs,  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  may  occur  in  con- 
nection with  dropsy  of  other  cavities  and  tissues.  It  may  also  be  pro- 
duced, OS  a  feature  of  general  dropsy,  by  disease  of  the  kidneys,  in 
which  too  little  water  is  secreted,  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is  lost, 
and  urea  is  retained  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  By  the  accumulation 
of  water  in  the  system,  by  the  thinning  of  the  blood  in  the  loss  of 
albumen,  and  by  the  retention  of  urea  irritating  the  fibrous  tissues, 
effusion,  endosmotic  and  irritative,  occurs ;  and  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  as  well  as  effusions  elsewhere,  follows. 

Dropsy  may  result  from  obstructed  circulation  through  the  gen- 
eral capillaries  ;  and  the  thinness  of  the  blood  which  occurs  in  vari- 
ous cachexias  ahd*in  simple  anaemia  may  so  change  its  osmotic  rela- 
tions as  to  cause  dropsy  of  this  cavity  as  of  other  parts.  Finally^  more 
than  one  of  these  causes,  local  or  general,  may  be  combined  Ia  the 
production  of  the  effect 
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The  amonnt  of  fluid  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  Taries  from  a 
few  pints  to  several  gallons.  I  have  removed  by  tapping,  in  the  same 
case^  thirty  quarts  at  once  on  several  occasions^  though  it  is  seldom  that 
the  quantity  exceeds  four  or  fivo  gallons.  The  fluid  may  be  clear  and 
quite  pure  serum  ;  it  may  be  viscid,  containing  free  quantities  of 
albumen  and  fibrinogen,  and  fibrinous  clots  ;  it  may  be  opaline,  or  of 
a  yellowish  or  greenish  tinge,  or  turbid  and  colored  with  blood.  It  is 
usually  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  less  than 
that  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  bile  acids,  and  creatin  and  creat- 
inin,  are  not  unfrequently  present  in  it.  The  peritoneum  itself, 
when  it  contains  this  fluid  long,  especially  in  free  quantities,  under- 
goes changes  in  its  structure.  It  becomes  sodden,  cloudy,  and  thick- 
ened, and  sometimes  there  are  evidences  that  inflammatory  changes 
have  occurred. 

The  general  symptoms  and  the  progress  of  ascites  will  depend 
much  upon  the  causes  which  produce  it.  The  local  phenomena  can 
readily  be  understood.  The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  when  there 
is  a  free  quantity  of  water  is  at  once  apparent.  At  the  beginning, 
and  when  the  quantity  is  small,  there  is  more  obscurity.  When  large 
it  will  change  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  cause  the  head 
and  shoulders  to  be  thrown  backward  when  the  patient  is  standing  or 
walking.  The  enlargement,  when  the  fluid  is  free  and  not  confined 
by  adhesions,  is  usually  round  and  uniform.  When  the  patient  is 
erect  there  is  always  flatness  on  percussion  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  ;  but  wlicn  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  not  very  great,  there  is 
tympanitis  above,  from  the  li<2:htcr  specific  gravity  and  floating  of  ibe 
intestines.  When  the  patient  lies  upon  the  back  the  flanks  are  dis- 
tended and  dull  on  percussion  ;  and  when  there  is  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  the  liver,  being  specifically  heavier,  often  sinks  down 
from  the  ribs,  and  its  margins  may  be  felt.  When  fluid  forms  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  fluctuation  can  be  detected  by  palpation,  and  es- 
pecially by  tapping  upon  one  side  or  part  while  the  hand  is  lightly 

• 

held  upon  the  other.  By  those  and  other  signs  it  is  generally  easy  to 
detect  the  presence  of  abdominal  fluid  ;  but  some  cases,  in  conse- 
quence of  complications,  of  old  adhesions,  large  quantities  of  omen- 
tal or  parietal  fat,  or  an  oedematous  condition  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
may  be  obscure.  A  thin,  single  ovarian  cyst  may  present  appearances 
almost  identical  with  ascites;  and  practitioners  of  some  distinction 
have,  with  a  view  of  relieving  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  plunged  a  tro- 
car into  a  gravid  uterus.  An  examination,  therefore,  should  be  care- 
ful, and  too  hasty  a  conclusion  should  not  l)e  formed. 

Ascites,  produced  by  whatever  cause,  is  likely  to  press  upon  the 
iliac  veins  and  the  lymphatics^  and  cause  o^ema  of  the  lower  extremi- 
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ties.  This  may  early  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient ;  and  short- 
ness of  breath  from  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  is  a  symptom  which 
be  generally  soon  feels.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  sense  of  weight, 
and  often  pain,  or  a  feeling  of  distress. 

K  there  be  a  hernial  sac,  or  a  local  weakness  of  any  part  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  there  may  be  protrusion,  producing  irregularities  in 
the  dropsical  enlargement;  and  in  women  the  recto-vaginal  pouch 
may  rarely  be  so  distended  as  to  protrude  through  the  vulva  and  pre- 
sent a  iBiuctuating  tumor  covered  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  E^mptoms  dependent  upon  the  concomitant  diseases  will  be 
considered  elsewhere. 

Diagnosis. — Ascites  should  be  distinguished  from  ovarian  or 
other  large  tumors  in  the  abdomen ;  from  chronic  peritonitis  with 
serous  and  plastic  effusions ;  from  a  much  enlarged  spleen  ;  from 
great  accumulation  of  omental  and  parietal  fat,  and  from  pregnancy. 

A  careful  examination  and  comparison,  and  a  rigid  system  of  exclu- 
sion will  often  be  required  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis.  A 
diagnosis,  when  there  is  a  single  large  ovarian  cyst,  without  an  accurate 
history  may  be  impossible.  But  the  ovarian  disease  first  appears  on 
one  side  of  the  lower  abdomen,  and  it  is  not  till  later  that  it  so 
much  resembles  ascites.  From  ordinary  ovarian  tumors  it  is  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  more  or  less  solidity  and  irregularity  of  the 
latter,  and  by  tlie  flanks  being  more  sonorous  on  percussion  when  the 
patient  lies  upon  the  back.  In  ovarian  and  other  tumors  in  the  abdo- 
men, serous  effusions  may  take  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  caus- 
ing obscurity.  In  some  cases  a  full  diagnosis  cannot  bo  made  until 
the  fluid  is  evacuated.  Obstructive  disease  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  or 
the  lungs,  generally  precedes  ascites,  and  the  history  of  the  case  and 
the  concomitant  conditions  will  throw  light  upon  it. 

Ascites  is  to  be  distinguished  from  peritonitis  by  the  pain,  tender- 
ness, and  other  inflammatory  symptoms  accompanying  the  latter.  An 
enlarged  spleen  commences  from  above,  extends  downward,  is  solid, 
its  margin  and  outline  can  be  felt,  and  the  general  symptoms  will  be 
different. 

Omental  and  parietal  fat  will  not  present  the  same  phenomena  of 
fluctuation ;  in  ascites  the  umbilicus  will  be  projecting,  while  in  pari- 
etal fat  it  is  much  depressed,  and  in  omental  fat  it  does  not  protrude. 

Pregnancy  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  own  particular  signs,  which 
will  not  here  be  described. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 

original  disease,  of  which  the  ascites  is  a  symptom.     That  is  usually 

of  a  severe  and  obstinate  character,  and  ascites,  therefore,  is  usually 

a  grave  affection. 
48 
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Treatment. — As  uecitcs  is  a  symptom  of  otber  morbid  con^moiu 
upon  wliich  it  ildpends,  its  treutmunt,  to  a  large  eittent,  is  ^l1^rg<n] 
into  thiit  uf  tlie  original  disease.  There  are  certain  iDdicatioDS.  how- 
«ver,  wliich  the  drnpay  itstlf  affords, 

A  dry  diet  pci-sevcrcd  In  will  diminish  the  cSasion,  and  will  call 
upon  the  absorbenta  of  the  peritoneum  to  mipply  the  needed  Said  I* 
the  btood. 

When  tlie  quantity  of  fluid  is  so  great  that  its  removal  beooDMS  n 
object,  as  sooner  or  later  it  generally  doee,  thero  are  good  tbvoretioil 
and  practical  reasons  for  increofiiug  the  dJEchargo  of  fluid  from  Um 
intestines,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin. 

Cathartics  which  produce  wutcry  stools  arc  most  cortsin  in  (beir 
cffecta  in  reducing  the  ([uantity  of  9nid  in  the  blood,  and  therHw 
promoting  endosmoaiB  of  the  dropsical  fluid  into  the  veaeelH,  and  it« 
ultimate  expulsion.  When  the  intestines  will  tolerate  their  use,  tbnf 
should  bo  given  and  pushed  aa  far  as  they  can  well  bo  bom©  by  ih* 
general  system. 

Of  these  articles,  elaterinm  is  perhaps  the  moat  efficient  QtTen 
in  doses  of  ^V  to  |  of  a  grain  of  a  good  article,  repeated  ut  interrals  of 
two  or  three  honra,  and  siisponJcd  when  purging  commencce,  cupiom 
watery  Htools  are  produced,  and  generally  withont  mneh  irritation  or 
depression.  Tborc  are  exceptions  to  this,  and  whore  this  artiote  dift- 
agreee,  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  or  one  of  the  saline  cathartics  may 
bensed.  Thcae  articles,  however,  not  [infrequently  fail  to  relieve  tlie 
dropsical  accumulation,  and  in  other  instances  they  rapidly  ndnci 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  or  produce  much  irritation  of  the  bowrfa. 

Diuretics  sometimes  opernto  quite  efficiently,  and  in  cases  of  de- 
bility or  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  when  the  kidnera  are  not  di* 
eased,  they  should  be  tried  before  using  the  very  actire  caihartin. 
Among  the  articles  are  mentioned  juniper,  broom,  digitalis,  sqnilli^ 
iodide  of  potassium,  cream  of  bortar,  and  some  other  saltnea. 

VarioUH  combinations  are  more  efficient  than  any  one  article  hf 
itself.  Fomentations,  with  infusions  of  digilaii;',  applied  to  the  IcrtiuVi 
when  absorption  by  the  stomacli  does  not  readily  take  placc^  are  nif^ 
oft«^  to  be  qnitc  efficient. 

Diaphoretics  are  sometimea  nseful,  especially  where  ncithCT  tlw 
bowels  will  bear  cathartics  nor  the  kidneys  diuretics.  The  motk^ 
efficient  of  these  article?  is  jaborandi  or  pilocarpin.  Given  in  appro- 
priate doses  it  produces  free  sweating,  and  often  the  dropeiral  ooea- 
mulation  is  materially  diminished.  Tbe  warm  bath,  and  partioalarif 
the  steam  bath,  will  aid  in  the  diaphoretic  effect. 

But  all  these  means  often  fail,  or  will  reduce  the  strenf^h  of  thi' 
patient  more  rapidly  than  tbey  do  the  dropsical  accu mulation.     Tht' 
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great  palliative  remedy  is  paracentesis.  It  may  be  resorted  to  too 
soon,  and  in  inflammatory  cases  it  is  not  without  danger  of  increasing 
the  inflammation.  The  uniform  and  constant  pressure  of  the  fluid 
may  diminish  materially  the  hyperaBmia  and  check  the  rapidity  of  the 
effusion,  and  the  exhausting  effect  of  the  disease  may  go  on  more 
rapidly  after  tapping.  But  when  the  accumulation  is  so  great  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  respiration  or  other  functions,  and  to  pro- 
duce great  discomfort,  the  aspirator  or  trocar  should  be  used.  When 
the  trocar  is  used,  a  small  incision  with  a  sharp  lancet  or  bistoury 
may  be  made  through  the  skin  in  the  linea  alba,  between  the  pubes 
and  the  umbilicus,  the  trocar  following. 

Pressure  should  be  kept  up  by  a  broad  bandage  around  the  abdo- 
men, frequently  tightened  while  the  water  is  flowing  away,  and 
fastened  snugly  when  the  operation  is  completed.  In  cases  where  the 
abdominal  walls  are  much  attenuated,  I  have  made  the  incision  by 
the  snap  of  a  spring  lancet,  and  introduced  a  common  silver  female 
catheter  through  the  opening.  The  operation  is  very  simple,  is  ordi- 
narily almost  entirely  devoid  of  danger,  and  in  non-inflammatory 
cases  may  often  be  resoi'ted  to  early  with  the  greatest  propriety  and  ad- 
vantage. In  some  cases  after  the  tapping  the  accumulation  does  not 
reappear,  in  many  more,  however,  it  does,  and  in  some  very  rapidly ; 
but  the  operation  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  distention  is  dis- 
tressing, and  sometimes  after  many  tappings  the  accumulations 
cease.  Several  American  cases  have  been  reported  where  tapping  was 
practiced  over  one  hundred  times,  and  in  one  case  one  hundred  and 
eighty  times  during  ten  years,  with  a  cessation  of  the  disease  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  patient  surviving  for  years  afterward.  I  myself 
have  tapped  one  patient  ninety-two  times  within  about  four  years, 
with  at  length  a  cessation  of  the  accumulations.  The  case  was  in  a 
female,  where  a  peritonitis  after  an  abortion  was  followed  by  dropi^. 
The  urine  was  exbeedingly  scanty  for  the  four  years,  and  the  ordinary 
diuretics  had  very  little  effect,  and  had  for  a  long  time  been  aban- 
doned. Cathartics  debilitated  the  patient  without  having  any  material 
effect  upon  the  dropsy,  and  were  also  abandoned.  The  skin  was 
habitually  dry,  and  nearly  all  the  fluid  taken  into  the  system  was 
thrown  out  by  the  peritoneal  sur&ce,  and  its  cavity  was  filled  to  its 
extremest  extent  generally  in  about  two  weeks,  making  the  operation 
as  often  as  that  imperative.  The  patient,  naturally  a  strong  and 
vigorous  person,  and  accustomed  to  active  labor,  wsb  able  to  be  up  and 
to  attend  to  her  household  affairs,  excepting  for  a  day  or  so  at  the 
time  of  each  tapping. 

When  the  effusion  ceased,  the  patient  had  been  partaking  freely 
of  water-melons  and  a  decided  diuresis  followed.    The  disease  did  no4 
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and  tlie  tubercles  have  softened,  and  the  nlcerative  stage  enporvpow, 
little  or  nothing  more  cau  be  bopeil  from  the  preparations  of  iodine : 
Ijalliative  and  supporting  treHtD:ent  alono  will  be  of  ose,  and  ihc 
chiiracti.^  of  the  palliative  measiires  will  depend  npou  LhEi  psrliraUr 
ajniptoms. 

In  chronic  jwritonitiB  not  tuberculous,  the  cause  must  be  eon^t 
for  iind  muiit  iuSucnce  the  tivatnient.  The  intlAmmatioii  must  be 
checked  by  the  means  already  indicated.  In  chronic  cases  opium  i-an- 
not  be  relied  upon  as  in  ncutc  cases,  and  tiie  bowels  should  not  long 
bo  kept  constipated.  They  must,  in  fiict,  be  kept  open,  and  if  eetaai 
accumuiatious  take  place,  even  the  milder  forms  of  byilragoguc  cti(har- 
tics  may  be  useful.  AUoratives,  el  i  mi  natives,  and  counter-irritalion 
will  be  ibe  most  important  agent«  in  ihe  trentmont,  and  the pArticulkr 
selection  will  depend  upon  the  »pecial  conditions  in  each  cneo.  The 
bilartrate  of  potash,  given  so  as  to  act  as  a  lasativeand  diurolic,  other 
more  Btimulating  diuretics  when  the  kidneys  will  bear  tJiem,  sjercari- 
als  in  moderate  quantities  not  unfrequently,  with  such  other  remedies 
as  the  accompanying  diseases  may  demand,  should  bo  used.  DItcUn 
aud  iodine  liniment*  will  often  be  useful.  The  iodide  of  {wtuwiam, 
here,  aa  in  other  chronic  inQanimatJoiiB  with  exudateSf  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  chronic  perilonUiti  of  alcoholism,  commonly  connected  with 
disease  of  the  liver  and  other  parta,  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  erib 
which  the  poison  has  fastenml  tipon  ite  viotim,  and  a  fatal  reanlt  if 
almost  sure  to  follow.  However,  some  of  the  means  already  indicotAd 
may  be  tried. 

When  such  accumulation  of  fluid  takes  place  in  the  abdoraco  m 
to  interfere  with  respiration,  and  to  produce  great  suHcring,  the 
fluid  should  be  removed  by  paracentesis,  though  this  operation  ta 
peritonitis  should  not  be  hastily  resorted  to.  The  bstJiing  of  the 
inflamed  membrane  in  tbo  tluid,  and  the  gentle  uniform  pressun 
which  it  produces  on  the  hypenemic  vessels  may  diminish  the  inflam- 
matory action,  and  only  when  the  symptoms  caused  by  th« 
demand  relief  should  tapping  be  performed. 


ASCITES.— Abdominal  Dropat. 

Ascites  is  an  accnmalation  of  senim  within  the  peritoneal  CATifyt 
and  this  term,  and  especially  that  of  abdominal  dropsy,  iscommonl;  , 
applied  to  eucb  accnmulatione  aa  are  not  caused  by  poeilive  i 
mation.     There  is,  however,  a  modified  action  of  the  oapiUwj  » 
or  lymphatics  by  which  the  balance  between  efCnsion  and  ah40r 
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is  destroyed,  the  effusion  greatly  preponderating.  This  may  be 
dependent  upon  some  morbid  process  in  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneal 
tissue ;  upon  some  obstruction  and  consequent  congestion  of  the 
portal  vessels ;  upon  some  cause  disturbing  the  systemic  cii*culation  ; 
or  some  change  in  the  osmotic  relations  of  the  blood,  and  the  fluid 
within  the  peritoneum. 

More  or  less  effusion  of  scrum  attends  most  cases  of  even  acute 
peritonitis,  as  we  have  seen,  and  a  more  free  quantity  the  chronic 
forms.  When  this  is  inconsiderable  or  temporary  it  does  not  take 
the  name  of  ascites,  and  only  when  it  becomes  a  predominating  con- 
dition is  it  called  abdominal  dropsy. 

Etiology. — Not  only  tubercle  but  cancer  and  other  tumors 
within  the  abdomen  cause  serous  accumulations ;  and  the  bursting 
of  ovarian  cysts  or  of  hydatids  may  present  a  fluid  within  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

The  most  characteristic  form  of  ascites,  where  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  alone  exists,  is  produced  by  obstructed  circulation  of 
the  portal  blood  through  the  liver.  This  may  be  produced  by  direct 
pressure  upon  the  portal  trunks,  by  tumors,  or  hydatids ;  but  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  disease  within  the  liver,  involving  the  hepatic 
capillaries  and  the  veins  which  open  into  and  flow  from  them.  The 
most  common  liver  disease  producing  this  effect  is  cirrhosis,  or  the 
^'hobnail"  or  '^gin  liver,"  which  produces  its  effect  by  a  slow  in- 
flammation and  contraction  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  vessels. 
Obstruction  of  portal  circulation  may  be  produced  in  what  is  called 
the  nutmeg  liver ;  and  other  degenerative  processes  in  the  organ  may 
have  to  some  extent  the  same  effect. 

In  obstruction  of  the  systemic  circulation,  as  from  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  or  the  lungs,  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  may  occur  in  con- 
nection with  dropsy  of  other  cavities  and  tissues.  It  may  also  be  pro- 
duced, OS  a  feature  of  general  dropsy,  by  disease  of  the  kidneys,  in 
which  too  little  water  is  secreted,  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is  lost, 
and  urea  is  retained  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  By  the  accumulation 
of  water  in  the  system,  by  the  thinning  of  the  blood  in  the  loss  of 
albumen,  and  by  the  retention  of  urea  irritating  the  fibrous  tissues, 
effusion,  endosmotic  and  irritative,  occurs ;  and  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  as  well  as  effusions  elsewhere,  follows. 

Dropsy  may  result  from  obstructed  circulation  through  the  gen- 
eral capillaries  ;  and  the  thinness  of  the  blood  which  occurs  in  vari- 
ous cachexias  and'in  simple  anaemia  may  so  change  its  osmotic  rela- 
tions as  to  cause  dropsy  of  this  cavity  as  of  other  parts.  Finally^ more 
than  one  of  these  causes,  local  or  general,  may  be  combined  in  the 
production  of  Uie  effect 
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bat  tbcy  Beetn  mere  varieties  of  encephaloid  caitoer,  and  there  appMn 
no  neeeseit;  of  regarding  them  otherwise  than  us  soft  cancer. 

Of  u  mali^unt  disoEisc  of  the  iotostines,  scirrhus  is  the  moei  ooiii> 
mon  form.  As  in  the  stomach,  cancer  of  the  intestines  commonly 
occurs  after  the  age  of  forty,  and  is  marked  by  a  train  of  eyni|tlotii4 
at  first  not  very  delinite,  but  resembling  chronic  irifliimmalion  or 
nlceration  ;  but  at  length  it  isdistinguiahable  by  its  history,  itxst«ad]r 
progress,  and  finally  by  the  appearance  of  the  cancerous  cachexia 
eometimos  by  intestinal  obstructions,  and  mure  positively  by  ih* 
appearance  of  a  tumor.  Tliore  is  sometimes  a  iliarrhcea,  bnt  ofteotf 
constipation,  and  not  unfrequently  discharges  of  mncua  and  chaDg(4 
blood.  When  the  cancer  is  situated  in  the  rectum,  at  tbo  MignMnd 
flexure  of  the  colon,  or  more  rarely  elsewhere,  stricture  nod  fioal 
obstruction  are  apt  to  occur.  In  such  cases  the  patient  often  sue- 
outnbs  before  the  breaking  down  or  ulcerative  procesa  takes  place. 

Diag^nosis. — The  progresB  of  the  disease  may  bo  more  or  l< 
rapid,  but  tluj  result  is  alwaj's  the  same.  The  profea^iunnl  itiU^mt  ii 
these  cases  is  chiefly  in  the  diagnosis.  This  is  to  be  made  out  by  • 
careful  oliservation  of  the  hietory,  by  the  persistent  progress,  \ 
espocially  by  the  appearance  of  a  constant  and  growing  tumor,  at 
least  until  ulceration  occurs,  when  the  tumor  may  possibly  dimvniah  [ 
but  then  the  discharges  and  the  advanced  condition  of  the  cachexia 
can  leave  little  doubt.  In  case  of  the  oceurreneo  of  general  syroptouu^ 
but  where  no  tumor  of  the  abdomen  is  observed,  an  examination  por 
rectum  must  bo  made,  wlien  a  tumor  will  often  be  discovered. 

Treatment. — An  epithelioma  of  the  rectnm  may  admit  of  an 
operation  for  Ms  removal,  ^ilomc  successful  cases  arc  rpported,  bat 
it  is  a  desperate  resort,  and  io  the  ordinary  forma  of  scirrhua  or  c 
briform  cancor  the  cases  are  hopeless. 

The  treatment  of  caneer  of  the  intestines,  except  in  the  raxv  e 
of  epithelioma  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  is  simjily  (mlliatiTe. 
In  case  of  constipation  or  obstruction,  saline  luxiitivce,  to  stcan  ft 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  condition  of  the  fseccs,  may  afford  much  rpiii-f  ud 
prolong  life.  Articles  of  food  containing  indigestible  Bnbetumi 
should  be  carefolly  avoided,  and  the  general  bygieotc  Bi«nageiiica 
the  patient  should  receive  attention. 

In  one  case  of  a  medical  gentleman,  where  from  great  obesity  mbUL 
the  position  and  small  size  of  the  cancer  no  tumor  could  bft  fell,  and 
a  positive  diagi:osiE  was  not  made,  ocnte  intestinal  ubetroclioo 
occurred,  and  death  in  a  few  days.  On  post-morlrtn  exominadoB  ■ 
firm  cancerous  tumor  was  found,  not  larger  than  a  small-sized  anngi^ 
near  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  tbe  colon,  so  firmly  closing  tbo  intestin* 
that  only  a  common-sized  catheter  could  bo  passed  tbrongh  tItU 
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ing,  and  tbe  immediate  cause  of  the  complete  obstruction  was  the 
accumulation  of  a  quantity  of  the  seed  capsules  of  apples  at  the  point. 
These  totally  indigestible  substances  were  too  large  to  pass^  and  the 
most  distressing  consequences  followed. 

Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation,  attempts  should  be 
made  to  relieve  the  pain  with  belladonna  or  hyoscyamus  before  opium 
is  resorted  to ;  in  extreme  suffering  the  chloral  hydrate  or  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  may  be  used ;  but  in  many  cases  the  opiates- 
will  be  more  efficient  and  will  finally  be  required.  Morphine,  or  m(«- 
phine  and  atropine  hypodcrmically,  will  be  most  efficient. 

Here,  as  in  other  cases  of  cancer,  specific  remedies — the  Ghian  tui^ 
pontine  is  at  present  most  advised — may  be  tried  when  not  of  a 
character  to  do  injury.  They  may  be  useful  by  affording  the  patient 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  something  is  being  done,  and  by  such 
trials  a  remedy  may  possibly  some  time  be  found.  The  cundurango 
has  been  thought,  under  competent  professional  observation,  to  have 
exerted  a  favorable  infiuenoe  upon  cancerous  disease,  and  some  are  still 
disposed  to  have  confidence  in  its  virtues.  Its  use  may  certainly  be 
allowed. 

INTESTINAL   OBSTRUCTION.— ILEUS.— THE   ILIAC 

PASSION. 

Etiology. — Complete  intestinal  obstruction  may  be  produced  by 
a  variety  of  conditions ;  from  the  contraction  of  false  membrane  after 
peritonitis,  and  from  cancer,  as  we  have  just  seen  ;  from  intussuscep- 
tion, or  the  slipping  of  one  portion  of  intestine  into  another,  like  the 
inverted  finger  of  a  glove  ;  by  the  strangulation  of  an  internal  hernia ; 
by  contraction  of  the  cicatrices  of  old  ulcerations  ;  by  intestinal  and 
biliary  calculi ;  by  hardened  faecal  matter  and  other  foreign  substances ; 
by  slipping  through  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  the  omentum,  or 
the  ligaments  of  the  liver,  uterus,  etc.  ;  by  attachments  of  the  vermi- 
form process  including  an  intestine,  and  by  other  disorganizing  dis^ 
eases  in  the  region  of  the  caecum ;  by  twisting  of  the  intestines,  and 
by  some  other  possible  conditions.  Indeed,  paralysis  of  one  portion 
of  intestine  from  phlegmonous  inflammation,  and  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  part  below,  may  result  in  obstruction,  in  faecal  vomit- 
ing, and  the  symptoms  described  as  the  iliac  passion. 

Common  external  strangulated  hernia  produces  the  same  general 
lymptomSs  ^^^  this  belongs  to  the  province  of  surgery. 

Symptoms. — When  ohstruciion  and  strangulation  of  a  portion 
of  intestine  occur,  a  certain  train  of  symptoms  follows,  whatever  may 
be  the  special  physical  conditions.    There  will  be  a  localized  pain. 
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increasing  paroxysmally,  suggestive  of  severe  colic.  A  cathartic,  if 
given,  does  not  operate,  or  only  the  lower  bowels  are  evaeoated,  and 
opiates  fail  to  give  complete  relief.  Vomiting  soon  comea  on,  of 
ingesta  and  bile  at  first,  but  at  length  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
above  the  obstruction — of  stercoraceons  matter.  The  abdomen  be- 
comes tympanitic  ;  localized  tenderness  may  generally  be  discovered ; 
the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  small ;  the  surface  is  cold,  and  there 
are  usually  clammy  sweats  ;  a  collapsed  condition  follows,  and  death 
takes  place,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  but  at  other  times  not  till 
after  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  the  average  being  less  than  a  week. 
As  in  enteritis  and  peritonitis,  the  mind  usually  remains  intact^  at 
least  until  near  the  very  last. 

Diagnosis. — The  making  of  a  proper  diagnosis  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  For  the  first  few  hours  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
simple  colic.  Soon,  however,  the  more  fixed  local  character  of  the 
jmin,  its  severity  and  obstinacy,  and  the  appearance  of  tenderness  will 
point  to  obstruction  and  strangulation.  The  faecal  vomiting  which 
follows  will  be  still  more  conclusive,  and  the  collapse,  which  may  soon 
come  on,  will  remove  doubt. 

In  all  cases  an  external  hernia  must  be  sought  for,  whether  the 
attention  is  directed  to  it  or  not,  and  sometimes  one  unsuspected  by 
the  patient  may  be  found.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  my  own 
experience.     Its  practical  importance  will  at  once  be  seen. 

Obstruction  from  other  causes  should  be  distinguished  from  that 
produced  by  intestinal  and  peritoneal  inflammation,  such  as  has 
already  been  described^  though  the  importance  of  diagnosis  in  reference 
to  treatment  is  not  great  It  may  possibly  be  confounded  with  the 
effects  of  corrosive  poisons,  though  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
the  special  symptoms  should  lead  to  a  ready  distinction. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the  particular  physical  condi- 
tion causing  the  obstruction  or  strangulation,  and  sometimes  the 
symptoms  of  mechanical  strangulation  are  closely  simulated  by  func- 
tional derangements  and  obstructions. 

It  is  also  sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain  with  anything  like 
precision  the  portion  of  the  intestine  obstructed.  A  judgment  may, 
however,  be  formed  by  closely  observing  the  phenomena.  If  the 
obstruction  is  near  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  faecal  evacuations  imme- 
diately aftesr  the  attack  will  be  small,  or  only  such  as  may  bo  in  the 
rectum  at  the  time.  The  situation  of  the  pain  and  the  point  of  the 
greater  tenderness,  and  the  distention  of  the  colon,  as  discovered  by 
palpation  and  percussion,  will  aid  in  localizing  the  difficulty. 

If  this  be  at  the  ileum  or  caecum,  there  will  be  likely  to  be  more 
abundant  dejections  at  first,  and  the  limitation  of  the  distention  to 
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the  small  intestines.  If  situated  still  higher  up^  the  vomiting  will  be 
less  in  quantity^  but  will  sooner  come  on  ;  the  distention  will  be  less, 
and  the  urine  scanty  from  less  absorption  of  fluids. 

When  the  obstruction  is  caused  by  intussusception^  the  diagnosis 
as  to  the  fact  and  the  locality  can  often  be  made  out  with  much  cer- 
tainty and  considerable  precision. 

Intussusception  of  the  intestine  is  not  very  unfrequent^  especially 
in  young  subjects^  and  the  cases  are  not  as  hopeless  as  in  many  of  the 
other  varieties  of  obstruction. 

An  invaginated  intestine  does  not  necessarily  become  incarcerated 
and  strangulated.  If  this  does  not  occur,  it  often  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. It  is  probable^  however^  that  invagination  sometimes  takes 
place,  and  the  intestine  becomes  restored  without  serious  conse- 
quences. When  obstruction  and  strangulation  result,  the  symptoms 
are  decided  and  sometimes  are  characteristic.  A  large  proportion  of 
cases  are  in  children,  but  no  period  of  life  is  exempt  The  statistics 
show  that  more  males  than  females  suffer  from  this  accident.  In  more 
than  half  of  the  cases  the  invagination  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  ileum  and  csDCum— a  portion  of  the  ileum  descending  into  the 
csscum  through  the  ileo-csBcal  opening,  or  rather  the  lips  of  the  ileo- 
ccBcal  orifice  descend  into  the  C83cum,  carrying  with  them  more  or 
less  of  the  ileum,  forming  the  internal  tube  or  layer,  and  then  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  colon  may  become  inverted.  The  next  most 
frequent  point  is  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  the  small  intestine 
being  very  seldom  invaginated. 

In  this  accident,  wherever  occurring,  the  symptoms  usually  come 
on  suddenly  and  without  premonition,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a 
sensation  of  slipping  or  of  a  peculiar  motion  in  the  part.  Soon  severe 
colic  pains  occur,  and  vomiting,  tympanitis,  a  frequent  and  feeble 
pulse,  with  coldness  of  the  surface  and  great  depression,  and  all  the 
usual  symptoms  of  obstruction  and  strangulation  already  described 
appear.  The  fatal  termination,  which  is  the  most  common  result, 
may,  as  in  the  other  forms  of  ileus,  be  from  collapse  within  a  few 
hours,  or  not  till  after  a  week  or  more.  One  of  the  most  character- 
istic symptoms  is  a  discharge  of  bloody  mucus,  or  sometimes  more 
clear  blood,  after  such  sudden  attacks  of  pain,  and  where  hemorrhoids 
and  polypi,  and  an  attack  of  dysentery  are  excluded.  The  discharge 
of  bloody  mucus,  and  a  tenesmic  straining  which  may  occur,  espe- 
cially when  the  intussusception  is  low  in  the  colon  and  involves  the 
rectum,  may  readily  without  care  be  mistaken  for  dysentery.  The 
suddenness  and  violence  of  the  attack,  the  positive  constipation  of  the 
bowels  after  the  first  discharges,  and  the  stercoraceous  vomiting  and 
early  collapse,  will  serve  to  distinguish  this  state  from  dysentery.     Ab 
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an  early  dia^oeis  is  important,  in  all  cases  of  suspicion  or  dvAt  • 
digital  or  specular  examination  uf  the  rectum  should  bv  taaH*),  awl 
often  the  ioverted  intestine  will  be  folt  or  seen.  Aootlier  ttat,  wbuni 
the  obEtruction  is  low,  is  an  inability  to  inject  much  fluid  iabo  th« 
rectum  without  its  forcible  return. 

When  the  invagination  is  at  tbc  ileo-ctecol  junction,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  colon,  u  tumor  cun  often  be  felt  by  c\ti<rnul  pnlpntioB. 
It  will  usually  be  elongut«d,  resisting  and  tender  on  pi-cssun't  and*  of 
course,  of  recent  origin,  and  more  or  leas  sudden  iu  oocumooe. 
The  enlargement  may  extend  from  the  cecum  to  the  tranavefae 
colon,  or  it  may  be  altogether  situated  iu  any  limited  portion  of  the 
intestine.  Occurring  at  the  ilco-cffiool  junction,  the  jBirRngulatton 
is  oftun  not  complete,  tbe  shock  may  not  bo  great,  vomiting  mtj 
be  deferred,  tenderness  may  for  s  considerable  time  bo  abseoi,  and 
the  caw  is  likely  to  be  more  protracted.  Indeed,  intDseusceptkiii  may 
occur  not  only  without  complete  strangulation,  but  without  coroplote 
obstruction  of  the  passage  of  fcecal  matter,  and  tlw  diagnosis,  at  ieut 
for  some  time,  will  then  bo  obscure.  In  suf^h  cases,  which,  howvter. 
are  rare,  the  difficulty  may  possibly  continue  for  a  long  lime. 

The  cause  of  the  descent  of  a  portion  of  the  bowel  into  that  wkicb 
immedifttoly  euccceds  and  is  continuous  with  it  would  seem  to  be  » 
coiBparative  relasation  of  the  lower  part,  into  which  the  npper  p»tt 
passes,  and  a  comparative  contraction  of  tliis  upf^er  pai't  which  paiw 
down. 

As  the  result  of  this,  three  Bucoeaaire  layers  of  the  tul>o  li«  ooih- 
centrically.  so  that  an  iuf^trument  passed  from  without  into  the  inner 
cavity  would  penetrate  three  intestinal  walls,  two  mueons  surfaces  Mtd 
two  peritoneal  surfaces  being  in  contact,  with  another  {x-ritonral  ma- 
face  over  all,  and  another  mucous  surface  internal  to  all.  IksiiJea 
this,  by  the  descent  of  the  inner  portion  the  mesentery  attached  it 
drawn  in,  and  the  compression  and  obstructed  venous  circulation 
cause  congestion  and  more  or  loss  thickening  of  all  these  parts,  and  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  obstructiou  in  the  passage  of  the  intestinal 
contents.  This,  sometimes  complete,  at  other  times  is  only  partial ; 
and  the  elTecta  following  will  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of  this 
obstruction. 

The  obstructioD  of  the  circulation  produces  the  condition  called 
Btrangulatiou,  The  parts,  when  thus  generally  uCectcd,  Iwcnme  dark 
and  swollen,  the  mucous  and  mnscular  coats  neurly  black,  and  lbs 
pcriloneal  coat  of  a  slate  color  ;  and  when  this  contiuucs  for  any  con- 
siderable time  sphacelation  tnkcs  place.  Frequently  mucus  and 
Mood  escape  from  the  intensely  congested  mucous  surface^  causing 
the  discluu^  before  referred  to. 
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In  cases  where  death  of  the  part  and  the  patient  does  not  soon 
ocour^  a  decided  inflammatory  action  is  set  up ;  coagnlable  lymph  is 
poured  out  upon  the  serous  surfaces^  increasing  the  swelling,  and  often 
agglutinating  those  surfaces  together.  The  length  of  intestine  involyed 
in  this  invagination  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet 

If  the  patient  survives  a  sufficient  time,  other  changes  follow. 
The  inflammation  may  extend^  and  a  general  peritonitis  result.  In 
other  cases  the  invagination  continues  to  progress ;  sometimes  ulcer- 
ative processes  in  the  mucous  membrane  occur^  and  may  penetrate  all 
the  coats.  The  most  important  event  is  the  sloughing  and  separation 
of  the  strangulated  portion  of  intestine.  If  firm  adhesions  have 
formed  between  the  serous  surfaces,  as  may  sometimes,  fortunately, 
be  the  case,  the  necrosed  portion  maybe  separated  and  discharged, 
and  the  patient  recover. 

Too  often,  however,  when  sloughing  occurs,  fsscal  matter  passes  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in  consequence  increases,  but  soon  termi- 
nates, the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  discharge  of  the  sphacelated 
blood  more  commonly  occurs  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  though 
it  may  be  considerably  sooner  or  much  later.  The  results  of  sd))ara- 
tion  are  favorable,  it  is  said,  in  about  half  of  the  cases ;  while  death, 
in  the  majority  of  instances  in  this  disease,  is  produced  by  the  shock 
of  the  strangulation,  by  the  occurrence  of  diffused  inflammation,  or 
by  the  consequences  of  the  obstruction. 

When  death  occurs  from  the  shock,  it  is  usually  not  long  delayed. 
When  from  inflammation,  it  is  within  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the 
first,  severe  inflammatory  symptoms ;  and  when  from  intestinal  ob- 
struction, the  locality  of  the  obstruction  will  have  much  influence 
upon  the  continuance  of  life.  If  the  obstruction  be  low  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  neither  strangulation  nor  inflammation  occurs,  the  patient, 
with  proper  care  as  to  food,  may  survive  several  weeks,  or  even  some 
months  ;  but  the  nearer  the  obstruction  is  to  the  stomach,  the  sooner, 
if  unrelieved,  will  fatal  results  follow.  From  these  statements  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  prognosis  is  exceedingly  grave,  but  still  that  a  recent 
case  will  not  be  without  hope. 

Treatment  of  IleuB. — ^In  the  treatment  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion and  strangulation  reference  must  be  had  to  what  we  know  or 
Judge  to  be  the  cause,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  symptoms  present. 
Whenever  symptoms  of  obstruction  are  accompanied  by  those  of 
inflammation,  unless  the  cause  can  be  reached  by  some  direct  mechan- 
ical measures,  the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  that  advised  for 
phlegmonous  enteritis,  or  for  local  or  general  peritonitis.  Purges 
titles  must  be  avoided,  opium  must  be  given  in  free  doses,  and  the 
parts  kept  at  rest,  with  such  other  antiphlogistic  and  antipyretic 
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remedies  as  acute  inflummations  demand.  Food  mnat  be  given  in 
small  quttatiliGB,  and  in  a  very  iligeatible  and  li()uid  form,  und  all 
other  details  eleowbere  described  as  proper  in  intestinal  and  pent«nta] 
ioSammations  must  (>e  followed. 

Tbc  practice  of  giving  powerful  and  repeated  dosea  of  cathartic 
medicinca  to  overcome  such  mechanical  obstructions  as  baTo  been 
described,  must  on  reflection,  to  any  one  und  era  landing  the  pathology, 
appear  not  only  useless,  but  injurious.  Constipation  arising  from  n 
sluggish  state  of  the  bowels,  with  ordinary  accumulations,  calls  for 
pnrgatives,  and  may  require  thuse  of  an  active  kind  ;  but  mechanical 
obstructions  are  apt  to  be  increased  rather  than  relieved  by  exciting 
peristaltic  action,  and  certainly  if  the  obstruction  be  not  overcome, 
irritation,  in  flam  matt  on,  and  suffering  will  be  increased. 

It  is  s.id  to  know  that  in  so  severe  a  case  so  little  can  be  dono; 
but  it  is  sadder  to  do  iu  blindness  and  ignorance  what  will  increase 
the  suffering  and  danger,  and  hasten  a  fatal  result. 

Enemas  may  be  tried  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  administration  of 
salines  in  sufficient  doses  to  liquefy  the  intestinal  contents,  and  thai 
promote  their  passage  through  restricted  openings,  without  power- 
fully exciting  peristaltic  actiou,  may  bo  followed  by  relief:  but  if 
there  is  complete  obstruction,  these  will  be  useless,  and  if  inllamma- 
tion  is  present  and  decided,  it  will  be  likely  to  be  increased.  But 
when  reasonable  quantities  fail  of  effect,  or  the  evidences  of  complete 
mechanical  obstruction  become  more  conclusive,  or  strangulation  and 
inflammation  occur,  all  laxative  remedies  must  be  excluded. 

The  only,  or  at  least  the  principal,  cases  where  saline  laxativM 
should  be  ventured  upon  is  where  occlusion  of  the  intestine  is  sup- 
posed not  to  bo  complete,  and  severe  strangulation  is  not  present,  as  in 
cose  of  a  cancerous  tumor  leaving  a  small  paasagc,  or  where  bands  of 
false  membrane  or  contracting  cicatrices  have  left  a  small  opening  and 
have  caused  irritation,  etc.  In  doubtful  cases  free  quantities  of  water 
may  be  taken  by  the  stomach,  and  simple  enemas  may  be  used. 

Wlien  intussusception  is  the  cause  of  obstruction,  the  same  direc- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  calbarties  and  other  general  means  will  apply. 

Liquefying  the  intestinal  contents  may  promote  passages  where  the 
obstruction  is  not  complete,  but  increasing  peristaltic  action  would 
tend  to  increase  the  invagination  and  excite  inflammation.  As  an 
almost  absolute  rule,  therefore,  cathartics  must  bo  avoided.  Catts  of 
intussusception  have  terminated  spontaneously,  but  the  probabilitia 
are  so  remote  as  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  the  management 
of  the  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  two  objects  arc  to  be  aimed  at  :J!rit, 
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to  restore^  if  possible,  the  iDvaginated  intestine  to  its  proper  state ; 
and  second,  if  that  be  impossible,  to  counteract  severe  inflammation, 
aid  the  patient  to  endure  the  suffering,  and  also  to  promote  adhesion 
of  the  peritoneal  surfaocs  of  the  invaginated  intestine,  at  the  point 
where  it  commences,  and  to  aid,  if  possible,  the  separation  by  slough- 
ing of  the  strangulated  portion,  so  as  to  leave  a  pervious  canal.  In 
what  manner  and  to  what  extent  can  these  objects  be  promoted  ? 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  positively  or  even  proximately  estab- 
lished, efforts  should  be  made  to  push  back  the  invaginated  intestine 
by  pressure  from  below  by  means  of  water  or  air  thrown  up,  in  as  free 
quantity  as  is  possible  or  safe,  into  the  rectum  and  colon. 

The  abdomen  should  be  kneaded  during  and  after  the  injection, 
and  the  effect  may  be  materially  aided  by  reversing  the  position  of 
the  body — supporting  the  patient  for  a  time  with  the  pelvis  higher 
than  the  chest.  The  prospect  of  success  is  not  great,  and  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  length  of  time  the  displacement  continues;  but  the 
effort  should  be  faithfully  made.  Too  great  force  with  the  injections 
of  air  or  water  should  not  be  used,  as  the  intestine  may  be  seriously 
injured  or  ruptured. 

If,  from  the  length  of  time  the  difficulty  has  continued,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  gangrene  has  taken  place,  for  obvious  reasons 
the  injections  must  not  be  used;  and  before  their  use,  when  determined 
upon,  the  lower  bowels  should  be  cleared  of  their  faecal  contents  by 
enemas.  Atmospheric  air,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  simple  water  may 
be  used  with  this  hope  of  restoration. 

If  this  method  fails  after  a  fair  trial  (and  some  risk  of  doing  harm 
by  it  may  properly  be  run),  the  propriety  of  making  an  abdominal 
section  and  pulling  out  the  invaginated  intestine  with  the  fingers 
must  be  considered.  This  has  sometimes  been  successful,  but  there 
are  serious  objections  to  its  performance.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
danger  in  the  operation  from  shock,  from  hemorrhage,  and  especially 
from  inflammation.  Secondly,  by  the  time  the  diagnosis  is  fully 
established  and  the  other  efforts  with  the  injections  have  been  made, 
and  failed,  the  feasibility  of  restoration  has  usually  become  doubtful. 
Adhesions  may  have  been  formed  which  had  better  not  be  disturbed, 
or  gangrene  may  have  taken  place  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
meddle  with,  or  the  process  of  cure  by  separation  and  adhesion  might 
be  prevented. 

If,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  early  and  clearly  made,  and  the  effort 
at  reduction  by  the  means  described  has  been  early  tried  and  has 
failed,  and  all  this  before  much  inflammation  is  established,  before 
adhesions  are  formed  or  gangrene  has  occurred,  there  would  be  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  success  of  the  operation  ;  and  in  careful 
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and  woll-trained  hands  it  may  not  only  bo  jastified  but  c«Ued  fen 
Out  of  twpnt.y  reporttid  cases  whicii  have  been  tabulated,  seven  luir« 
been  liiic-cessfu],  but  there  have  probably  been  other  uinuccoMful 
cases  thul  have  nut  been  reported.  This  \&  Uie  cnse  in  mauy  opew 
tions,  and  such  statietics  must  be  receired  with  Bome  aJlotranoe. 
Prof.  Sands,  of  New  York,  reports  a  case  in  detail,  in  an  iotant  «s 
months  old,  where  the  operation,  performed  eighteen  hoani  nflor 
the  attack,  was  saooesaful.  The  iotossugoeptioD  was  at  the  iIbo-ckcsI 
jnnetion. 

The  succcBB  of  the  operation,  aa  Prof.  Flint  rcmarkB,*  depends  on 
its  early  performance.  lie  thinks  it  will,  in  all  probability,  not  prore 
snccesEful  if  delayed  over  twenty-four  bonra  after  the  occnrrence  at 
symptoms  denoting  tbo  accident.  It  would  eeem  to  be  more  adiiii«> 
giblo  in  infants  than  in  nlder  subjects,  as  there  wouM  bo  liltle  or  no 
hope  of  a  cure  being  ctfectcd  in  them  by  the  sloughing  proocee,  white 
In  older  subjects  more  hope  of  this  may  bo  entertained.  In  deciding 
as  to  an  operation  all  these  conditions  mnet  be  considered,  and  hen, 
as  eTerywhere,  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  mnst  determine. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  repeat — but  in  viewof  thotcmptatioDf 
wlion  constipation  exists,  to  reeort  to  purgatives,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced — that  cathartics  must  tend  to  increaao  the  iuTagi> 
nation,  and,  later,  to  break  np  adhesions  and  destroy  the  chances  uf 
spontaneons  cure.  Where  the  fact  of  intnsenscoptiou  is  cstnblistml, 
with  its  consequent  obstruction,  ciithurlics  of  every  kind  »ro  positivflly 
contra-indicuted ;  and  in  doubtful  cases,  where  it  may  be  snppoe«d 
that  irritation  and  spasraodic  action  of  the  intcfitinos  nre  prodacing 
the  pain  and  constipation,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  far  better  t*  allay  that  ini- 
tatinn  and  spasm  by  anodynes,  the  warm  bath,  fomentations,  etc, 
than  to  give  cathartics  with  the  Tiew  of  removing  instating  matien. 
Until  spasm  is  overcome,  cathartics  are  likely  to  feil  to  opcntl*,  and, 
when  failing,  must  add  to  the  irritation.  Constipation  may  oontintie 
for  day!,  and.  in  many  oaece,  cren  for  weeks,  without  soriona  coum- 
qnenccs ;  and  a  restless  ansicty  to  "  move  the  bowels  "  is  uncalled  for. 
Their  proper  movement,  to  be  sure,  is  an  evidence  of  an  improved 
condition,  and  is  generally  aecnmpanied  with  relief ;  but  this  docs  not 
prove  that  eiTorts  at  procuring  movements  by  cathartics  will  be  a«o- 
fuL  At  all  events,  in  intestinal  invagination  they  are  daiigcron*,  and 
must  not  be  given.  On  the  contrary,  measures  to  quiet  pcristaltio 
movements  arc  important.  Opiates,  in  doses  sutficicnt  to  relieve  pain, 
keep  the  parrs  at  rest,  and  check  the  int«nBity  and  the  spreading  of  the 
inflammation,  are  the  chief  agents  to  be  relied  npon  for  promoting 


•  Vide  Flint's  Clia.  HmL,  p.  834. 
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the  seeond  object  of  treatment — the  fayoring  of  adhesions  and  oure 
by  sloughing. 

It  is  true  that  success  is  very  doubtful ;  but  when  no  other  course 
promises  so  much^  this  is  the  one  to  be  pursued.  It  must  be  steadily 
continued^  as  in  the  seyere  abdominal  inflammations  which  have 
already  been  described.  Spansemics  are  to  be  avoided ;  nourishing 
articles  of  food  leaving  as  little  residuum  as  possible  are  to  be  given  ; 
the  patient  is  to  be  kept  absolutely  quiet ;  the  soothing  effect  of  warm 
applications  to  the  abdomen  is  to  be  obtained ;  and  the  patient  is  to  be 
sustained  by  tonic  doses  of  quinine  and  by  other  agents^  as  the  symp- 
toms may  require. 

In  obstruction  and  strangulation^  with  symptoms  of  the  ''iliac 
passion  "  from  other  causes  than  intussusception^  operative  proced- 
ures— laparotomy — may  be  demanded.  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
internal  hernia^  or  if  there  be  a  hernial  sac^  or  any  hint  of  such  obstruo- 
tion^  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  die  without  an  effort  at 
surgical  relief.  When  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  is  detectable^  and 
especially  if  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines^  the  operation  for  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  anus^  either  at  or  above  the  point  of  obstruct 
tion,  may  be  called  for.  Even  where  the  location  is  doubtful,  but 
obstruction  and  strangulation  are  certain^  an  exploratory  operation, 
though  unfortunately  generally  unsuccessful,  may  give  the  patient  a 
last  chance.  Such  cases  come  into  the  province  of  surgery,  and  need 
no  farther  discussion  here. 

In  all  cases  of  obstruction  where  tympanitis  is  excessive,  the 
application  of  ice  to  the  abdomen,  in  accordance  with  Jaccoud's 
recommendation,*  may  perhaps  be  tried ;  but  if  unsuccessful,  the 
intestine  may  be  punctured  through  the  abdominal  walls  by  means  of 
a  very  fine  trocar,  or  the  fine  needle  of  an  aspirator,  or  of  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  and  the  gas  allowed  to  escape.  This  operation  is 
generally  harmless,  and  may  procure  very  great  relief. 

Obstructions  of  the  intestines  without  strangulation  have  already 
been  referred  to.  These  may  be  organic  or  functional,  permanent  or 
temporary,  and  the  organic  causes  may  be  seated  outside  of  the  intes- 
tinal walls,  within  their  substance,  or  within  the  canal.  These  causes 
may  act  by  compression,  contraction,  or  impaction,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion may  be  complete  or  incomplete. 

Functional  obstructions  may  be  from  paralysis,  spasm,  inverted  or 
otherwise  deranged  peristaltic  action.     These  functional  obstructioni^ 

*  Reference  to  last  edition. 
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when  dependent  upon  deficient  peristalsis^  or  npon  accnmnlatioiiBy  as 
from  impacted  fasces  or  indigestible  ingesta,  sach  as  chalk,  slate, 
stones,  fruit  seeds,  etc.,  may  often  be  completely  overcome  by  the  use 
of  cathartics.  If  dependent  upon  spasm,  an  antispasmodic,  a  warm 
bath,  or  an  opiate  may  be  successful,  followed  by  enemas,  or  laxa- 
tives, etc.  If  dependent  upon  more  serious  structural  changes^  these 
means  will  fail,  or  produce  only  temporary  relief.  These  latter 
changes  usually  come  on  slowly,  are  of  course  persistent,  and  their 
character  must  be  judged  of  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  previous 
diseases,  and  all  the  phenomena  presented. 

When  complete  occlusion  occurs,  in  a  greater  or  less  time  serious 
effects  will  follow.  Distention  from  fsecal  matter  and  from  gases 
will  take  place,  and  pain,  vomiting,  etc.,  come  on — ^the  sooner  the 
higher  up  the  obstruction. 

Digestion  will  be  impaired,  debility  and  emaciation  will  follow, 
local  inflammations  and  ulcerations  are  apt  to  result,  and  perforation 
with  all  its  consequences  may  terminate  the  case.  Sooner  or  later, 
without  some  operative  procedure,  which,  however,  promises  little, 
the  patient  will  succumb,  if  not  from  other  accidents  from  exhaustion 
and  asthenia. 

If  the  obstruction  does  not  amount  to  occlusion,  but  only  to 
embarrassed  movements,  by  care  as  to  diet  and  keeping  the  bowels 
soluble,  it  may  be  tolerated  indefinitely. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  of  stnctured  bowels,  as  already  inti- 
mated, will  consist  in  giving  food  that  has  no  indigestible  and  insolu- 
ble particles,  and  in  keeping  the  faecal  matters  above  the  obstruction 
in  a  liquid  or  softened  condition. 

Vegetables  which  contain  woody  fibre,  seeds,  stones,  rinds,  seed 
capsules,  etc.,  must  not  be  allowed.  The  gristle,  bone,  skin,  and  fascia 
of  meats  must  be  excluded.  Milk  with  lime-water,  or  thickened  with 
thoroughly  cooked  and  perfectly  soluble  farinaceous  matter,  strong 
brothc,  and  the  tenderest  meats,  thoroughly  masticated,  must  consti- 
tute the  food.  The  fsecal  matter  must  be  made  soluble  by  saline  lax- 
atives ;  but  active  purgatives  must  be  scrupulously  avoided,  as  tend- 
ing to  produce  irritation  and  serious  mischief.  Large  draughts  of 
simple  water,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  little  table-salt,  may  sometimes 
answer  the  purpose,  if  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  of  keeping  the 
faeces  soluble. 

In  progressive  cases  where  the  obstruction  becomes  complete,  or  so 
nearly  so  as  to  be  no  longer  tolerated,  the  only  resource  is  colotomy, 
or  opening  the  intestine  and  forming  an  artificial  anus.  This  opera- 
tion is  applicable  where  the  obstruction  is  in  the  rectum,  at  the  sig- 
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moid  flexure,  or  transTerse  colon/ and  is  less  dangeiouB  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  The  standard  works  on  surgery  give  the  particu- 
lars of  this  procedure. 

Strictures  of  the  rectum  and  lower  part  of  the  colon  sometimes 
admit  of  another  remedial  measure — of  mechanical  dilatation. 

When  stricture  occurs  from  contraction  of  cicatrices  after  ulcer- 
ative dysentery,  from  bands  of  false  membrane,  or  other  similar  causes, 
the  solid  fsBcal  discharges  will  take  a  flattened  or  slender  form,  and 
constipation  is  generally  produced.  There  will  be  pain,  a  sense  of 
fullness  in  the  part,  straining  at  stool,  etc.  If,  on  examination,  a 
structure  is  found  within  reach,  an  attempt  may  be  cautiously  made 
to  dilate  it  by  a  graduated  bougie.  By  means  of  different-sized  balls 
on  a  flexible  rod  of  whalebone,  not  only  the  calibre  of  the  stricture 
can  be  ascertained,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oesophagus,  its  longitu- 
dinal extent  also.  Proceeding  on  the  same  principle  as  in  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus  or  the  urethra,  cone-shaped  rectal  bougies  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  part  may  be  introduced  from  time  to  time,  or 
sponge  tents  of  proper  sizes  may  be  used,  repeated  as  may  be  required 
and  borne  ;  and  in  this  way  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  may  some- 
times be  obtained. 


FUNCTIONAL    DISEASES   OP   THE   INTESTINES. 

Under  this  title  are  usually  considered  enteralgia,  colic,  and  many 
cases  of  diarrhoea  and  constipation. 

Some  account  was  given  of  enteralgia  in  connection  with  gastral- 
gia  ;  and  as  the  causes  and  condition  of  the  two  affections  are  so  sim- 
ilar, and  they  arc  so  frequently  combined,  a  separate  consideration  of 
the  latter  is  hardly  required.  Besides,  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Neuralgia,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  different  connection. 

Intestinal  colic  is  a  more  distinctive  affection,  and  requires  a  more 
particular  description.  It  consists  of  a  severe  twisting  pain,  mostly 
in  the  umbilical  region,  but  without  inflammation,  and  independent 
of  serious  organic  or  structural  disease.  It  is  generally  accompanied 
by  constipation,  but  sometimes  by  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  is 
intermitting  or  distinctly  remitting.  The  dividing  lines  between 
what  are  called  colic  and  enteralgia  on  the  one  hand,  and  intestinal 
catarrh  on  the  other,  are  not  always  positively  or  distinctly  drawn  ; 
and  yet  the  pain  of  colic  is  usually  produced  by  some  local  irritating 
material  in  the  intestines,  while  intestinal  neuralgia  or  enteralgia  is 
not ;  and  intestinal  catarrh  is  an  inflammation,  though  sometimes  a 
49 
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remedies  as  acDte  intlarnntatiouB  demand.  Food  mast  be  giTm  in 
email  quantities,  and  in  n  very  digcetible  and  liquid  form,  uad  all 
other  details  elsewhere  described  as  proper  in  intestinal  and  pcritoDe«) 
inflammations  must  be  followed. 

Tbe  pnictiee  of  giving  powcrfnl  and  repeated  doses  of  ctttbartic 
medicines  to  ovorcomo  such  mechanical  obstruotioua  as  liajo  been 
described,  must  on  reflection,  to  any  one  nndcrstnnding  the  jmtlintog?, 
appearnot  only  ufieless,  but  injurious.  Oonsiipution  urising  from  a 
flluggieh  state  of  the  bowels,  with  ordinary  accumnlations.  calla  for 
purgatives,  and  may  require  those  of  an  active  kind  ;  but  mechanical 
obstructions  are  apt  to  be  increased  rather  than  relieved  by  exciting 
peristaltic  action,  and  cortuiuly  if  the  obetructlon  be  not  uvercomv, 
irritation,  inflammation,  and  suffering  will  be  increased. 

It  is  B.id  to  know  that  in  so  severe  a  case  so  little  can  be  done ; 
but  it  is  sadder  to  do  in  blindne^is  and  ignorance  what  will  incresM 
the  suffering  and  danger,  and  Ii3tt«n  a  fatal  result. 

Enemas  may  be  tried  :  and  in  some  cases  tbe  administratioB  of 
salines  in  suflicicRt  doses  to  liquefy  the  intestinal  contents,  and  thus 
promote  their  passage  through  restricted  openings,  without  powor- 
fully  exciting  peristaltic  action,  may  be  followed  by  relief;  bnl  if 
there  is  complete  obstruction,  these  will  be  useless,  and  if  inflamtui- 
tion  is  present  and  decided,  it  will  be  likely  lo  be  increased,  fint 
when  reasonable  quantities  fait  of  effect,  or  the  evidences  of  complete 
mechanical  obstruction  become  more  conclusive,  or  strungulatiou  and 
inflammalion  occnr,  all  hisutive  remedies  must  be  excluded. 

The  only,  or  at  least  the  principal,  cases  where  saline  laxatiTcc 
should  be  ventured  upon  is  where  occlusion  of  the  intcstino  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  complete,  and  severe  strangulation  is  uot  preEcni.asin 
case  of  a  cancerous  tumor  leaving  a  small  passage,  or  where  bands  of 
false  membrane  or  contntcting  cicatrices  have  left  a  small  opening  und 
have  cansed  Irritation,  etc.  In  doubtful  cases  free  qnantitiesuf  wmtiir 
may  be  tuken  by  the  stomach,  and  simple  enemas  may  be  aaed. 

Wlien  intussusception  is  the  ciause  of  obstruction,  the  same  direo- 
tions  as  to  the  use  of  cathartics  and  other  general  means  will  apply. 

Liquefying  the  intestinal  contents  may  promote  jtaasagea  where  tb« 
obstruction  is  not  complete,  but  increasing  peristAltic  action  would 
tend  to  increase  the  invagination  and  excite  inllummation.  As  aa 
almost  absolute  rule,  therefore,  cathartics  must  be  avoided.  Cum  of 
intussusception  have  terminated  e}K>nta  neon  sly,  but  the  probabilities 
are  so  remote  as  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  the  managomcnl 
of  the  disease. 

In  tbe  treatment  of  these  cases  two  objects  Bra  to  be  stmcd  at  :fir^ 
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to  restore^  if  possible,  the  iovaginated  intestine  to  its  proper  state ; 
and  second,  if  that  be  impossible,  to  counteract  severe  inflammation, 
aid  the  patient  to  endure  the  suffering,  and  also  to  promote  adhesion 
of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  invaginated  intestine,  at  the  point 
where  it  commences,  and  to  aid,  if  possible,  the  separation  by  slough- 
ing of  the  strangulated  portion,  so  as  to  leave  a  pervious  canal.  In 
what  manner  and  to  what  extent  can  these  objects  be  promoted  ? 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  positively  or  even  proximately  estab- 
lished, efforts  should  be  made  to  push  back  the  invaginated  intestine 
by  pressure  from  below  by  means  of  water  or  air  thrown  up,  in  as  free 
quantity  as  is  possible  or  safe,  into  the  rectum  and  colon. 

The  abdomen  should  be  kneaded  during  and  after  the  injection, 
and  the  effect  may  be  materially  aided  by  reversing  the  position  of 
the  body — supporting  the  patient  for  a  time  with  the  pelvis  higher 
than  the  chest.  The  prospect  of  success  is  not  great,  and  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  length  of  time  the  displacement  continues ;  but  the 
effort  should  be  faithfully  made.  Too  great  force  with  the  injections 
of  air  or  water  should  not  be  used,  as  the  intestine  may  be  seriously 
injured  or  ruptured. 

If,  from  the  length  of  time  the  difficulty  has  continued,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  gangrene  has  taken  place,  for  obvious  reasons 
the  injections  must  not  be  used;  and  before  their  use,  when  determined 
upon,  the  lower  bowels  should  be  cleared  of  their  faecal  contents  by 
enemas.  Atmospheric  air,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  simple  water  may 
be  used  with  this  hope  of  restoration. 

If  this  method  fails  after  a  fair  trial  (and  some  risk  of  doing  harm 
by  it  may  properly  be  run),  the  propriety  of  making  an  abdominal 
section  and  pulling  out  the  invaginated  intestine  with  the  fingers 
must  be  considered.  This  has  sometimes  been  successful,  but  thero 
are  serious  objections  to  its  performance.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
danger  in  the  operation  from  shock,  from  hemorrhage,  and  especially 
from  inflammation.  Secondly,  by  the  time  the  diagnosis  is  fully 
established  and  the  other  efforts  with  the  injections  have  been  made, 
and  failed,  the  feasibility  of  restoration  has  usually  become  doubtful. 
Adhesions  may  have  been  formed  which  had  better  not  be  disturbed, 
or  gangrene  may  have  taken  place  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
meddle  with,  or  the  process  of  cure  by  separation  and  adhesion  might 
be  prevented. 

If,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  early  and  clearly  made,  and  the  effort 
at  reduction  by  the  means  described  has  been  early  tried  and  has 
failed,  and  all  this  before  much  inflammation  is  established,  before 
adhesions  are  formed  or  gangrene  has  occurred,  there  would  be  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  success  of  the  operation  ;  and  in  careful 
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the  pbison  in  the  vomited  matter,  or  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  post 
mortem^  will  determine  the  diagnosis. 

Strangulated  hernia  is  to  be  distinguished  from  colic  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  the  fixed  and  local  seat  of 
the  pain,  the  tenderness  which  will  soon  be  developed,  and  the  ster- 
coraceous  vomiting  as  the  case  advances. 

The  characteristics  of  the  various  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction 
and  strangulation  the  reader  is  supposed  to  have  just  studied  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  these  are  referred  to. 

In  the  more  purely  neuralgic  cases  the  attacks  are  apt  to  be 
repeated  at  somewhat  regular  intervals,  there  is  no  distention  from 
gases,  and  they  are  usually  independent  of  the  taking  of  ingesta.  In 
hysterical  cases  the  abundant  pale  urine  and  the  variable  emotions 
will  be  characteristic. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  alt  cases  of  severe  pain  in  the  bowels  to 
come  to  correct  conclusions  as  to  its  character ;  as  in  no  cases  are  mis- 
takes more  likely  to  occur  to  the  superficial  observer,  and  in  none  are 
mistakes  of  a  more  serious  character. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  colic  is  favorable  when  the  diag- 
nosis is  clearly  made.  Severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  however,  always 
requires  serious  attention,  as  that  which  apparently  commences  as  a 
colic  may  result  in  an  inflammation,  or  prove  indicative  of  serious 
obstruction. 

In  the  common  accidental  cases  it  is  usually  of  short  duration  ; 
and  the  youth  who  is  writhing  in  agony  and  alarm,  and  pra}nng  for 
relief  to-day,  may  forget  his  fears  and  be  as  reckless  and  profane  as 
ever  to-morrow. 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  which  become  habitual  in  their 
occasional  return.  Some  are  almost  entirely  neuropathic  in  character 
and  others  are  connected  with  perverted  intestinal  secretions. 

Severe  pains  of  a  colicky  character  are  sometimes  associated  with 
perverted  secretions  of  the  mucous  follicles,  and  the  production  and 
discharge  of  balls  of  albuminous  matter.  These  cases  require  treat- 
ment with  reference  to  changing  the  condition  of  the  follicles ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  preparations  of  turpentine  are  thought  to  be  par- 
ticularly useful. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  colic  the  causal  indication 
must  be  observed. 

The  indications  arc  to  remove  whatever  irritating  matcrialj'  may 
be  present  producing  the  effect,  and  to  allay  the  pain  and  ?pa5?m8. 

Very  frequently,  it  may  be  said  generally,  the  second-named  indi- 
cation requires  to  be  fulfilled  first  in  time. 

In  gastralgia  from  irritating  materials  in  the  stomach  an  emetic 
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whiob  will  operate  speedily  will  often  be  the  first  and  the  only  remedy 
required. 

In  intestinal  colic  the  offending  materials  cannot  be  so  hastily  dis- 
posed of.  The  spasmodic  action  of  the  intestines  may  delay  or  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  cathartics  ;  and  the  indication  first  in  time  is 
to  overcome  the  intestinal  spasms  and  relieve  the  pain. 

This  can  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  heat  applied  over  the 
abdomen  and  to  the  extremities^  by  warm  and  aromatic  drinks,  such 
as  mint,  anise-seed,  or  ginger  tea,  etc.,  or  spts.  of  camphor  and  water, 
or  warm  spts.  and  water.  A  dose  of  snlph.  ether  or  of  chloroform  by 
the  stomach,  or  if  the  pain  be  very  great  ether  or  chloroform  by 
inhalation,  nntil  sufficient  anaesthetic  effect  is  produced  to  arrest  the 
pain,  will  often  give  very  speedy  relief. 

Heat  to  the  abdomen  may  be  applied  by  flannel  cloths  wrung  out 
of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  the  temperature  may  be  kept  up 
by  covering  the  cloths  with  relays  of  dinner  plates,  taken  out  of  boil- 
ing water.  But  the  most  certain  and  permanently  effectual  anodyne 
is  morphine,  or  some  of  the  other  preparations  of  opium.  Free  doses 
will  be  borne,  and  sometimes  large  doses  will  be  required  to  quiet  the 
pain. 

If  the  pain  is  very  great,  an  opiate  may  be  given,  and  immediately 
after  chloroform  or  ether  may  be  inhaled  for  immediate  effect,  and 
by  the  time  this  abates  the  opiate  will  have  had  time  to  produce 
its  action.  The  morphine  may  be  placed  upon  the  tongue,  or  often, 
better  still,  it  may  be  given  hypodermically  and  as  in  other  cases  may 
be  combined  with  atropia. 

A  warm  sinapism,  or  cloths  sprinkled  with  turpentine  placed  over 
the  abdomen,  and  hot  plates  over  those,  will  often  be  more  efficient 
than  the  heat  and  moisture  alone.  A  warm  pediluvinm,  or  a  general 
warm  bath,  will  frequently  aid  in  procuring  relief. 

After  the  pain  and  spasm  are  overcome,  a  purgative  will  generally 
be  needed.  Its  operation  will  expel  irritating  materials — ^gaseous, 
liquid,  or  solid — and  the  attack  will  thus  usually  be  ended. 

A  free  dose  of  castor-oil,  to  which  may  be  added  half  a  drachm, 
more  or  less,  of  oil  of  turpentine — the  two  intimately  mixed  and 
given  upon  some  warm  fluid,  such  as  mint  tea  or  hot  coffee  (which 
latter  goes  far  toward  concealing  the  taste  of  the  oil),  will  usually 
soon  operate,  notwithstanding  the  free  doses  of  morphine  that  may 
have  been  given. 

Whenever  an  acid  is  suspected  an  alkali  should  be  given,  at  what- 
ever stage  of  the  treatment,  either  with  the  anodynes  or  with  the 
cathartics.  A  saline  cathartic  with  an  alkali  will  often  answer  the 
purpose.    More  efficient,  and  comparatively  unirritating,  will  be  an 
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infosion  of  senna  leaves  and  anise-seed,  to  which  are  added  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  soda.  3  Sennse  FoL,  Sss ;  Sem. 
Anise,  3jss;  Boiling  Water,  Jviij  or  Jx.  Infuse  for  half  an  hour  in 
a  covered  vessel,  pour  off  the  tea,  and  add  Sulp.  Magnesia,  3tj  ;  Carb. 
of  Soda,  3j^  for  a  draught. 

Jalap  aud  cream  of  tartar — any  decided  but  unirritating  cathartic, 
aided  if  necessary  by  enemas — may  be  given  to  relieve  the  bowels  of 
any  irritating  materials.  If  the  secretions  are  particularly  deranged, 
a  mercurial  may  precede  or  be  added  to  the  cathartic  portion. 

In  the  colics  of  hysteria  a  mixture  of  Hoffman's  anodyne  and 
fluid  extract  of  valerian,  or  the  valerianate  of  ammonia,  or,  some- 
times better  still,  assafoetida  by  the  stomach  or  by  enema,  will  be 
effectual  and  safer  than  repeated  recourse  to  opiates.  The  bromide 
of  potassium,  in  various  combinations,  is  also  a  remedy  often  useful 
in  hysterical  cases ;  and  in  the  flatulent  colic  of  infants  a  few  grains 
of  the  bromide  in  an  infusion  of  anise-seed,  repeated  until  relief  is 
obtained,  is  often  efficient,  and  safer  than  opiates.  Soot  tea,  when 
open  chimneys  were  more  common,  was  formerly  a  domestic  remedy 
for  the  colic  of  children,  and  the  creosote,  which  it  often  contained, 
tended  to  arrest  fermentative  processes  and  relieve  the  pain. 

When  repeated  attacks  of  colic  occur,  the  cause  should  be  care* 
fully  sought  for  and  removed.  These  attacks  often  depend  upon 
indigestion,  and  may  merge  into  intestinal  catarrh.  The  dyspepsia 
in  such  cases  must  receive  attention.  When  it  results  from  improper 
food  this  cause  must  be  avoided,  and  so  of  all  other  causes. 

Whatever  may  the  special  cause  of  the  attack — improper  ingesta, 
flatulency,  acidity,  vitiated  bile,  or  other  foul  secretions — the  same 
general  principles  apply.  First  allay  the  pain  and  spasm,  and  then 
evacuate  any  irritating  materials;  and  in  all  habitual, and  repeated 
attacks  the  cause  must  be  specially  looked  for  and  removed. 

If,  after  spasmodic  pain  is  quieted,  and  proper  evacuations  are 
effected,  the  pain  remains  and  becomes  more  constant,  intestinal 
catarrh  or  some  form  of  inflammation  should  be  suspected,  and  will 
usually  be  discovered.  The  treatment  must  then  be  adapted  to  this 
state  of  things. 


LEAD  COLIC— COLICA  PICTONUM. 

This  is  a  particular  kind  of  colic  dependent  upon  a  special  cauae. 

Causes. — It  is  produced  by  lead  poisoning,  and  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  other  symptoms,  with  a  peculiar  anaemia  and  debility, 
with  various  nen'ous  disorders  and  pains,  and  often  with  paraljaia  of 
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the  extensor  mnacles  of  the  wrist,  prodacing  the  '^  dropped  hand.'^ 
The  lead  is  osnally  introduced  into  the  system  slowly,  in  small  and 
repeated  qaantities,  and  its  sources  are  various. 

It  seems  to  have  derived  the  name  of  colica  pictonum  from  its 
former  great  prevalence  in  Poictou,  where  lead  was  habitually  added 
to  wine ;  it  prevailed  in  the  West  Indies,  where  leaden  worms  were 
used  in  distilling  rum ;  and  in  Devonshire,  England,  where  leaden 
vessels  were  used  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  cider. 

It  is  occasionally  produced  in  this  country  by  the  storage  of 
drinking  water  in  leaden  vessels,  or  by  conducting  it  through  leaden 
pipes ;  and  the  softer  the  water,  the  less  lime  it  contains,  the  more  it 
acts  upon  the  pipes,  and  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  contaminated  with 
the  lead.  Lead  poisoning  is  also  produced  by  the  use  of  beer  or  cider 
drawn  through  leaden  faucets,  by  taking  preserves  or  pickles  kept  in 
earthen  vessels  glazed  with  compounds  of  lead,  and  by  the  use  of  cer- 
tain cosmetics  and  hair-dyes,  composed  in  part  of  salts  of  lead  ;  and 
9iBO  in  snuff-takers,  by  the  lead  mingled  with  that  absurd  errhine. 

The  poisoning  is  more  common,  however,  among  workers  in  lead, 
among  manufacturers  of  lead  paint,  and  among  painters ;  and  some- 
times it  occurs  in  printers,  from  constantly  handling  type  composed 
in  part  of  lead.  It  may  be  produced  by  sleeping  in  a  room  newly 
painted,  the  evaporation  of  the  turpentine  in  the  paint  carrying 
small  particles  of  the  lead  into  the  air  which  is  inhaled. 

It  is  occasionally  produced  by  the  use  of  preparations  of  lead  as 
medicines,  either  internally  or  as  outward  applications  ;  and  although 
I  am  unable  to  call  to  mind  a  single  case  in  my  own  experience  where 
this  has  been  the  source  of  the  poisoning,  yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  not  only  lead  but  other  substances  used  as  medicines  may 
act  as  poisons  ;  and  that  some  persons^  from  causes  we  do  not  under- 
stand, are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  action  of  various 
substances,  including  lead,  than  others.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  some  resist  for  a  long  time  the  action  of  some  poisons,  such  as 
lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  opium,  tobacco,  and  alcohol,  which  in  the 
same  or  in  far  less  quantities  will  seriously  injure  the  average  indi- 
vidual, and  that  inferences  of  the  innocuousness  of  articles  from  their 
use  with  impunity  in  oertain  cases  are  entirely  unreliable  and  unsafe 
as  bases  of  action. 

The  form  of  lead  most  likely  to  produce  poisonous  effects  is  the 
carbonate,  the  common  white  paint ;  and  workers  in  this  should  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  take  it  in  their  food,  not  to  allow  it  to 
remain  in  connection  with  the  surface- under  their  nails  or  elsewhere 
— and  should  be  careful  not  to  inhale  the  powder  likely  to  arise  in  the 
air  when  it  is  handled  in  the  dry  state.     Grinding  the  lead  in  water 
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or  oil,  instend  of  in  the  dry  etate,  ie  said  to  bsve  dlmiiii^ed  mat 
the  occurrence  of  lead  poiHontng  in  workers  in  lead  mauufactorifia. 

Tlio  effect  of  this  poison,  whea  slowjy  introduced  into  the  sjRten 
in  the  usual  way,  is  commoiil}'  drat  manifeGted  in  a  paJlor  of  tho 
uouutenance,  or  a  eallow,  earthy  look,  in  more  or  less  general  failore 
of  health,  in  loss  of  appetite  often,  in  thirst,  nnd  »>metimt«  in  a 
sweetish  taste  in  tho  mouth.  Neuralgic  ]»tiu8  and  u  souse  of  nnea»iiieai 
are  experienced  ;  and  in  those  dispostxl  to  gout,  the  eyuptomR  of  th» 
two  affections  are  frequently  mingled. 

ChT-ouic  albuminuria  is  said  not  unfreqnently  fa)  oocnr  in  thoM 
who  have  been  subject  to  tho  influence  of  lead. 

DiagnOBls. — One  diagnostic  mark  of  the  poison  of  lead,  whiofa 
has  been  made  much  of  within  some  years  past,  is  the  formation  of  a 
blue  line  along  tho  edges  of  the  gums  as  they  join  the  teeth.  Thi>t 
however,  is  not  always  marked  or  present  at  all  in  lead  poisoning,  it 
Taries  in  distinctnesa  when  present,  modified  by  the  amount  of  tartar 
upon  the  teeth,  and  is.  moreover,  produced  by  other  cacues.  by  impreg- 
nation of  the  system  with  copper  and  some  other  tnctallic  BDhstAnixa, 
The  most  important  and  characteriatio  effect*  of  the  lead  poison  arc  the 
attacks  of  colic  and  a  jieculiar  paralyzing  action  upon  the  aorroua 
system, 

Lead  oolic  usually  comes  on  rather  gradually,  the  pains  ool 
materially  differing  from  other  forms  of  colic,  and  is  accomiuinitti  liy 
obstinate  cuustipation  and  often  by  vomiting.  The  pains  appear  to 
bo  dne  to  a  more  or  less  paralyzed  condition  of  portions  of  themuscki 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  intense  and  irregular  contntotinn  of  olliera. 
Tho  regular  projter  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  which  moves  na 
and  expels  their  oontents,  is  interfereil  with,  and  this  irt^gnlar  painful 
action  takes  its  place.  The  paroxysmal  character  of  the  intense  pain 
is  marked,  but  when  the  disease  is  fully  establishes!  there  is  a  duller 
pain,  or  a  decided  sense  of  uneasiness  Iretwpen  tho  puroxysmft.  Tho 
pain  is  commonly  more  intense  in  the  umbilical  region,  but  is  gencr* 
ally  more  or  less  diffused  and  shifting — is  not  commonly  uggravaUidt 
but  often  rather  relieved,  by  pressure  and  friction,  and  the  abdominal 
walls  arc  usually  retracted  and  tense.  The  vomiting  may  bo  oarijr 
and  sympathetic,  or  it  may  come  on  later,  aa  the  result  of  intcatinal 
obstruction. 

Prog^nosls  and  Oeneral  Phenomena. — Lead  colic  nrrlr 
proves  fatal  of  itself,  and  tho  paroxysms  subside,  sometimes  aftAT  • 
day  or  two,  in  other  castas  not  till  after  several  days,  and  with  remw- 
sions  they  may  continne  longer.  When  one  attack  has  occnrred, 
nnlesB  exposure  to  tho  cause  ceases,  and  the  lead  is  eliminatod  from 
the  system,  other  attacks  sooner  or  later  ore  almo«t  sure  to  fblloWi 
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Fortunately  the  colio  is  rarely  attended  with  feyer^  or  by  a  distinct 
development  of  intestinal  inflammation. 

The  nervous  disorders  manifested  in  other  directions  are  less  par- 
oxysmal and  more  continuous  than  the  colic  ;  but  still  many  of  them 
are  very  yariable  in  their  severity  at  different  times.  Various  neural- 
gias and  muscular  paralyses,  pain  in  the  back  and  lower  extremities, 
a  sense  of  stricture  about  the  body,  the  imperfect  action  of  different 
muscles,  etc.,  may  occur,  but  the  most  frequent  and  most  peculiar 
effect  is  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  and  mainly  its  posterior  osseous  branch.  The  particular  mus- 
cles most  liable  to  be  affected  are,  according  to  Duchenne,  the  extensor 
communis  digitorum,  extensor  indicis,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  exten- 
sor secundi  intemodii  polliois,  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior,  extensor  carpi  nlnaris,  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis,  and  extensor  primi  intemodii  poUicis. 

The  paralysis  of  these  muscles  (and  others  are  enfeebled  but 
seldom  distinctly  paralyzed)  causes  a  peculiar  dropping  of  the  hand 
from  the  wrist  joint.  This  may  come  on  suddenly  or  gradually ;  it  is 
sometimes  confined  to  one  hand,  usually  the  right,  but  it  oftener 
affects  both,  though  seldom  equally.  The  paralyzed  muscles  waste 
rapidly,  increasing  the  deformity  ;  and  while  retaining  their  electro- 
sensibility,  lose  more  or  less  completely  their  faradic  contractility. 
There  is  no  impairment  of  cutaneous  sensibility  ;  but  there  is  apt  to 
be  pain  and  tenderuess  in  the  situation  of  the  affected  muscles  during 
the  acute  stage  of  this  peculiar  affection. 

Other  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity,  especially  the  deltoid  and 
triceps,  are  sometimes  but  much  more  rarely  affected,  and  in  a 
similar  way,  by  loss  of  power  and  faradic  sasceptibility,  and  by  wast- 
ing. Sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  are  affected, 
particularly  the  extensors  of  the  foot  and  the  leg ;  and  occasionally 
the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  suffer.  In  exceedingly 
rare  cases  a  large  portion  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  simultaneously 
affected,  but  in  such  instances  it  may  be  that  some  other  element  of 
disease  is  present  than  that  produced  by  the  lead.  The  duration  of 
lead  palsy  isrery  various,  extending  from  weeks  to  years.  After  relief 
it  is  liable  to  recur  like  the  colic  ;  and  attacks  of  the  latter  usually 
precede  the  paralysis. 

Epileptic  or  epileptiform  attacks,  coma,  and  other  cerebral  symp- 
toms sometimes  come  on  in  the  course  of  lead  poisoning. 

The  longer  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  have  continued,  the  more 
unfavorable  the  prognosis-;  and  the  affection,  when  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, is  apt  to  be,  in  some  of  its  consequences,  permanent 

Lead,  when  received  into  the  system,  is  eliminated  by  farious 
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emnnctoriesy  and  with  greater  or  less  Jhcilitj  in  different  caaes.  A 
portion  of  it,  however,  is  apt  to  be  retained  and  to  be  deposited  in 
varions  positions,  in  contact  or  in  combination  with  tissues.  Why  it 
should  affect  some  parts  rather  than  others  depends  upon  affinities 
the  natare  of  which  is  not  known.  It  has  been  found  post  mortem  in 
the  heart,  spleen,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  intestinal  wails,  and  also  in 
the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  various  muscular  tissues.  Aside  from  the 
presence  of  the  poison,  the  changes  of  tissues  in  persons  dying  from 
lead  poisoning  are,  so  &r  as  known,  very  undecisive.  The  intestines, 
in  cases  of  lead  colic,  are  said  generally  to  be  found,  post  mortem^  con- 
tracted and  empty,  or  some  parts  contracted  and  others  dilated,  and 
in  this  state  intussusception  sometimes  occurs.  Occasionally  spots 
of  hypersomia  are  found,  but  full  inflammation  seldom.  The  para- 
lyzed and  wasted  muscles  are  often  found  to  be  remarkably  pale  or 
yellowish ;  but  no  material  structural  change  is  discovered  by  the 
microscope.  The  muscles  are  usually  simply  atrophied,  but  fatty 
degenerations  sometimes  occur  in  long-continued  cases.  Whether  the 
intestines  and  other  muscular  parts  are  affected  by  the  lead  deposited 
in  connection  with  the  nervous  matter  which  supplies  them  with 
power,  or  whether  from  deposits  in  the  muscles  themselves,  is  not  yet 
positively  determined  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and  probably  in  the  intestinal  also,  the  chief  morbid  imprea* 
sion  is  upon  the  nerves,  either  in  their  course  or  at  their  origin. 

The  diagnosis  of  lead  poisoning  is  important,  whether  the  symp- 
toms manifested  are  those  of  colic,  paralysis,  or  the  more  obscure 
nutritive  and  nervous  affections.  The  known  exposure  to  lead  will, 
of  course,  aid  in  the  diagnosis ;  but  the  blue  line  of  the  gums,  partic- 
ularly at  their  juncture  with  the  incisor  teeth,  and  the  peculiar  symp- 
toms which  have  been  described,  particularly  the  dropped  hand,  will 
lead  to  a  conclusion.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  sometimes  obscure, 
and  the  sources  of  the  poison  may  not  be  apparent  or  suspected. 

The  excretion  of  lead  from  the  system  is  chiefly  by  the  kidneys 
though  it  is  sometimes  detectable  in  the  perspiration  and  the  milk, 
and  is,  doubtless,  sometimes  in  the  contents  of  the  intestines.  In 
doubtful  cases  its  detection  in  the  urine  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis,  and 
this  fluid  should  be  tested  for  its  presence. 

In  distinguishing  colic  from  severe  pain  in  the  bowels  from  other 
causes,  from  enteral^ia,  etc.,  the  principle  of  exclusion  must  be  em- 
ployed. The  known  exposure  of  the  patient  to  lead,  and  the  other 
signs  of  plumbism.  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — In  all  forms  of  lead  poisoning  it  is  important  to 
inquire  into  the  sources  of  the  lead,  and  to  avoid  further  exposure. 
As  prophylactic  or  antidotal  to  the  more  acute  poisoning  where  lead 
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has  been  swallowed^  a  pretty  free  use  of  diluted  sulphurio  acid  will  re- 
duce the  carbonate  or  acetate,  etc.,  to  an  insoluble  sulphate,  and  cathar- 
tics should  then  be  given  to  expel  all  that  remains.  If  sulphuric  acid 
be  not  at  hand,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sulphate  of  soda  will  act 
both  as  a  chemical  antidote  and  as  an  expelling  agent,  and  should  be 
freely  giren. 

When  an  attack  of  lead  colic  is  present,  the  serere  pain  and  spas- 
modic action  should  be  allayed  by  opiates,  chloroform,  fomentations, 
or,  as  some  advise,  cold  by  means  of  bladders  of  ice  over  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  when  the  pain  is  thus  checked,  sulphate  of  magnesia  or 
other  cathartics,  not  with  great  nervousness  and  precipitancy,  but  in 
ordinary  free  doses  and  at  proper  intervals,  should  be  given,  and,  if 
borne  by  the  stomach,  continued  until,  aided  by  large  laxative  enemas, 
a  cathartic  effect  has  been  procured. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  advises  ten  grains  of  calomel  with  two  of 
opium,  to  be  followed  by  a  saline  cathartic  or  by  castor-oil.  In  some 
cases  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether,  as  in  other  forms  of  colic, 
will  be  well,  and  other  anodyne  medicines  may  be  substituted  for  the 
opium  where  it  is  not  well  borne  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  opiates,  morphine 
dropped  upon  the  tongue,  or  administered  hypodermically,  with  or 
without  atropine,  will  be  found  most  efficient,  and  sometimes  free 
and  repeated  doses  will  bo  required  to  overcome  the  severe  pain.  The 
use  of  electricity  has  been  recommended  for  overcoming  the  spasmodic 
action,  or  rather  for  relieving  the  paralyzed  state  of  portions  of  intes- 
tine, and  thus  restoring  more  proper  action  and  relieving  pain.  In 
obstinate  cases  this  should  be  tried. 

The  general  testimony  of  the  profession  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
cathartics  to  relieve  the  constipation  as  an  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  necessity  of  very  large  or  of  drastic  doses  may  well  be 
questioned.  The  pain  may  be  enhanced  by  faecal  accumulations,  but 
this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  suffering,  and  no  unusual  accumulations 
may  be  present.  When  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  accumulations, 
there  need  be  no  haste  in  moving  the  bowels,  and  the  leading  indica- 
tion is  to  relieve  the  pain  and  the  spasm.  Large  enemas  of  warm 
water  or  gmels  may  have  a  double  effect  of  soothing  the  pain  and 
spasm  and  of  moving  the  bowels,  and  are  to  be  recommended. 

For  eliminating  the  poison  from  the  tissues  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium has  the  greatest  reputation.  This  article  is  supposed  to  enter 
into  combination  with  the  lead  in  the  tissues,  forming  soluble  com- 
pounds, and  thus  detaching  the  metal  from  the  albumen  with  which 
it  is  associated,  and  preparing  it  for  elimination  from  the  system, 
which  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  kidneys.  It  is  alleged  that  the  lead 
is  found  in  increased  quantities  in  the  urine  after  the  administration 
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of  the  iodido.  Ae  free  and  us  ufteu-repoaUtil  and  w  lon^'contintied' 
doaes  as  the  syatem  will  well  lictir,  or  as  may  be  nroi-Mwy  for  Uig 
accuinplishm(?Dti}f  the  object,  aroadvisod.  It  may  Bomctimo«lM)gi««a 
in  dnichm  du^es  three  or  four  timca  a  day.  BathH,  medicated  vitb 
the  sulphide  ot  potasslam  in  the  proportion  of  two  ouuoee  to  Jift«en 
gnlloiiB,  have  beoii  recommend t'd.  Thoy  will  remove  any  lead  wlitch 
may  escape  from  the  eurfot^e  uf  the  ekio,  and  are  unobjectionaMc ; 
but  Ihere  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  they  ezerl  any  special 
inflnence  in  eliminating  the  lead  from  the  liesues.  Thu  same  may 
probably  l>e  said  of  "electrical"  and  vurtous  other  hatha;  tliejr 
may  be  allowed  or  advised,  but  should  not  bo  relied  apuo  to  tbt 
exclusion  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  lodiuc  ointments  may  bo  uskI 
where  the  stomach  does  not  well  be^ir  the  iodide,  and  when  directly 
applied  orcr  the  muscles,  or  in  the  conree  of  Ihe  nerres  implicatod,  M 
in  the  dropped  hand,  may  be  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Alnm  has  a  reputation  tn  cases  of  lead  poiBoning,  and  writo*  of 
snthority  say  it  appears  to  he  useful ;  bat  on  what  principle  it  n«M 
is  not  clearly  stated,  i  know  of  uo  reason  for  siipfMsiug  it  to  pomninw 
elimtnative  powers.  Like  sulphuric  acid  or  the  snlphatf  of  magnveia, 
it  may  convert  soluble  into  insoluble  forme,  and  thus  be  UMtfnl  irbai 
load  is  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  elimination  of  the  lead  is  the  primary  object  in  the  treatnicat 
of  all  forms  of  clirouic  lead  poisoning ;  but  remedies  may  be  nsod  for 
the  removal  of  its  eSects.  Among  those  for  improving  the  g<eiwiil 
condition  and  removing  the  aneemia,  iron  and  other  tonics,  with  pnie 
air,  proj*r  food,  etc.,  may  be  v^ry  useful.  The  speoial  treaimcnt  for 
the  paralysis  will  consist  in  tho  use  of  electricity,  applied  utrunHtim 
artevi,  aided  by  the  od ministration  of  stryohnine.  These  ivmadiM 
are  particularly  applicable  to  this  form  of  parstysia  after  thi!  lead  il 
supposed  to  be  eliminated,  but  where  the  paralysis  oontinoes  (nm 
desuetude  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles ;  frictions  may  aiao  aid  ia 
restoring  nutrition  and  proper  action. 

Various  means  may  bo  useful  in  preventing  the  introductioD  of 
lead  into  the  system  in  fiersoas  whose  occupation  or  circumMoncm 
expose  them  to  tho  article.  When  an  individuara  susceptibility  ia 
shown  by  tho  occurrence  of  svniptom.<;,  he  should,  if  powiblei  avoiil 
the  occupation  or  circumstances  which  involve  eiposurc 

Free  ventilation  if  the  lead  is  inhaled  within  doors,  freqnmt  ab- 
lution if  it  enters  by  the  skiu,  frequent  changing  uf  tho  clotliiug  when, 
it  becomes  saturated  with  the  prcpamtions  of  lead,  the  use  ot  fine 
masks  or  moist  sponges  over  the  noso  and  mouth  when  the  (nttKH  or 
dust  of  lead  are  unavoidable,  not  taking  footl  amidst  surroundin^i  of 
lead,  or  food  that  has  been  kept  within  reach  of  it«  dust,  rtc^jw  \ 
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among  the  means  of  prevention.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  mention 
the  avoidance  of  lead  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  drinking  water,  or 
of  leaden  utensils  for  the  storing  of  any  ingesta. 

Fortunately  the  use  of  leaden  hair-dyes  is  much  less  frequent  than 
it  was  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  use  of  leaden 
cosmetics  is  confined  to  a  few. 


CONSTIPATION.— FUNCTIONAL  OBSTIPATION.— COS- 
'     TIVENESS.— HABITUAL  SLUGGISH  BOWELS. 

A  deficiency  in  the  frequency  and  amount  of  fsBcal  evacuations 
constitutes  constipation.  The  term  costiveness  is  generally  applied  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  evacuations  arc  scanty,  dry,  and  hard;  and 
by  functional  obstipation  is  understood  markedly  unfrequent,  defi- 
cient, and  hardened  dejections,  or  obstinate  retention,  where  no 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  evacuations  exists.  The  expression 
'^  habitual  sluggish  bowels  *'  is  sufficiently  explicit  without  a  defini- 
tion. The  term  functional  constipation  will  sufficiently  express  all 
these  conditions,  and  this  is  a  very  frequent  sjrmptom  of  various  mor- 
bid states.  In  treating  of  indigestion  it  was  alluded  to,  and  some- 
thing was  said  respecting  its  importance  and  the  means  for  its  relief. 

Etiology. — A  great  variety  of  more  remote  causes  may  produce 
constipation,  but  it  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  two  principal  con- 
ditions, viz.,  a  deficiency  of  intestinal  secretion,  and  diminished  in- 
testinal muscular  activity. 

A  feeble  or  diseased  condition  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which 
usually  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  intestinal  contents,  may  also  con- 
tribute to  the  condition.  A  deficiency  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
secretions  may  also  tend  to  the  same  end  ;  and,  indeed,  a  deficient 
secretion  of  bile,  which  deprives  the  intestines  of  a  stimulant  to  their 
activity  and  a  solvent  of  their  contents,  is  not  an  unfrcquent  cause  of 
this  symptom.  This  deficiency  of  the  secretion  of  the  accessory 
glands  should  be  placed  rather  among  the  more  remote  causes  than 
the  immediate  conditions  of  constipation. 

Deficiency  in  alimentation,  or  the  taking  of  food  with  too  little 
residual  matter,  often  leads  to  constipation.  Each  species  of  the 
animal  creation  has  an  alimentary  canal  adapted  in  capacity  to  the 
food  it  habitually  takes,  and  a  certain  amount  of  indigestible  material, 
giving  bulk  to  the  faecal  mass,  is  important  to  a  proper  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  intestinal  muscles ;  and  when  this  is  in  too  small 
quantity,  deficient  or  deranged  action  is  the  result.     The  haman 
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stomach  and  intestines  have  their  adaptation  to  an  amount  of  residiial 
substance  which  best  promotes  their  action.  When  this  is  deficient 
that  action  is  deranged,  the  proper  mechanical  stimnlos  is  not 
afforded,  and  constipation  is  the  common  result  Constipation  from 
this  cause  may  be  less  injurious  than  from  some  others,  but  secre- 
tions and  excreta  which  remain  long  in  the  intestines  may  undergo 
changes  and  produce  unpleasant  effects. 

Want  of  proper  muscular  exercise  is  another  cause  of  constipa- 
tion. When  the  voluntary  part  of  the  muscular  system  is  inactiye, 
the  involuntary  is  apt  to  sympathize,  and  a  general  stagnation  is  apt 
to  follow. 

Aufemia  and  general  debility,  from  whatever  cause,  may  produce 
a  proportionate  debility  of  the  intestinal  and  abdominal  muscle^ 
which  may  result  in  constipation. 

A  want  of  proper  nervous  sensibility,  so  that  the  presence  of  tecal 
matter  in  the  intestines  is  not  appreciated  by  the  organism  or  the 
sensorium,  is  another  cause  of  constipation.  Under  this  head  will 
come  mental  absorption  and  neglect  to  attend  to  the  intimations  of 
the  senses  with  regard  to  evacuations. 

Habit  has  much  influence  over  the  function  of  defecation,  as  over 
so  many  other  functions  of  the  body,  and  an  habitual  neglect  of  this 
may  lead  to  its  exceedingly  deficient  and  irregular  performance. 

Many  of  the  causes  which  produce  muscular  inactivity  produce 
deficient  secretion  also  ;  but  there  are  some  special  causes  which  tend 
to  produce  deficient  secretion  of  the  intestines.  A  loss  of  the  fluids 
of  the  system  by  free  perspiration,  or  by  excessive  urinary  secretion, 
as  in  diabetes,  tends  to  this  result.  In  various  dyspeptic  conditions 
and  in  feverish  states  this  deficient  intestinal  secretion  is  marked,  and 
a  deficient  action  of  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  independ- 
ent of  other  morbid  conditions,  may  occur. 

Many,  even  of  the  enlightened  members  of  the  profession,  do  not 
fully  appreciate  how  injurioun  are  the  effects  of  habitual  constipation. 
The  long-continued  retention  of  matter  which  should  be  expelled* 
often  undergoing  putrefactive  changes,  is  almost  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  absorption  of  materials  which  contaminate  the  blood 
and  the  system.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  mechanically  or  chemi- 
cally irritating  materials  continually  impressing  and  more  or  less  irri- 
tating the  intestinal  nerves,  affects  very  unfavorably  the  whole  nerv- 
ous system,  especially  in  sensitive  persons,  and  leads  to  a  great  variety 
of  sensitive,  motor,  nutritive,  and  even  mental  abnormalities. 

Symptoms  and  Diag^nosis. — The  particular  qrmptoms  in* 
duced  are  various ;  pain,  heaviness,  and  a  feeling  of  confusion  in  the 
head,  a  coated  tongue,  foul  breath,  abdominal  distention,  nneasineai 
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and  pain,  loaded  xxnnQy  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  indigestion,  etc.  When 
long  continued,  general  derangement,  and  often  permanent  impair- 
ment of  health  ensues. 

The  diagnosis  would  at  first  yiew  seem  to  he  easily  made  hy  in- 
quiring if  the  bowels  are  regular,  or  if  eyacuations  regularly  and  daily 
occur.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  is  not  sufficient.  Sometimes 
evacuations  regularly,  or  even  frequently  take  place,  while  large 
accumulations  still  exist.  More  exact  information  must  be  obtained 
not  only  as  to  the  frequency,  but  as  to  the  free  and  satisfactory  charac- 
ter of  the  discharges  ;  often  the  abdomen  should  be  examined  by 
palpation  and  percussion,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  explore  the 
rectum  by  the  linger  or  a  sound  to  determine  the  fact  of  accumulations 
there.  FsBcal  tumors  will  sometimes  be  found  in  the  course  of  the 
colon.  They  are  usually  irregular  in  form,  and  may  be  hard  and  un- 
yielding, but  generally  by  making  firm  pressure  slowly  with  a  single 
finger,  an  indentation  is  made,  which  could  happen  in  no  other 
tumor. 

Sometimes  a  patient  complains  of  repeated  attacks  of  diarrhoea, 
when  it  will  be  found  on  more  particular  inquiry  that  the  actual  dis- 
ease is  constipation,  the  bowels  remaining  in  that  condition  until  the 
fsBcal  accumulations  are  so  great  as  to  produce  an  irritation  which 
results  in  an  increased  peristalsis,  pain,  etc.,  and  these  will  be  the 
symptoms  complained  of.  The  evacuations,  though  at  the  time 
painful,  procure  relief,  to  be  followed  again  by  the  constipation. 

In  the  normal  state  and  the  ordinary  condition  of  health,  with  a 
proper  performance  of  all  the  functions,  when  a  proper  quantity  of  an 
ordinary  quality  of  food  is  taken,  an  alvine  evacuation  occurs  at  least 
once  every  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  rare  cases  where  good  health 
appears  to  be  enjoyed,  but  where  evacuations  are  much  less  frequent. 
They  are,  however,  exceptional  and  abnormal,  and  even  such  cases 
are  likely  to  be  followed,  in  time,  by  impaired  health.  As  a  rule,  then, 
when  movements  of  the  bowels  occur  less  frequently  than  once  a 
day  for  any  considerable  time,  constipation  is  present  and  requires 
attention. 

Treatment. — ^When  this  condition  occurs  temporarily  from  ac- 
cidental causes,  and  no  condition  such  as  enteritis  or  peritonitis  is 
present  to  contra-indicate,  a  cathartic  should  be  given  or  an  enema 
administered  to  remove  the  symptom.  The  kind  of  cathartic  to  be 
chosen  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  constipation,  the  length  of 
time  it  has  continued,  whether  it  arises  from  mere  sluggishness  of 
muscular  power,  from  deficient  secretion,  or  some  other  morbid  state. 
A  mercurial  followed  by  a  saline  is  more  efficient  in  increasing  and 
modifying  the  secretion  than  most  other  cathartics.    Aloes  and  senna 
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act  more  upon  the  mnscnlar  contractility  ;  jalap  nearly  equally  excites 
Bccretion  and  peristaltic  action;  castor-oil  lubricates  the  intestines 
and  their  contents,  and  excites  vermicular  motion  ;  and  each  cathar- 
tic has  its  own  peculiar  effect  and  adaptation  to  particular  conditions. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  cathartic  which  produces  a  decided 
effect  is  followed  by  a  period  of  greater  inaction  of  the  bowels,  but 
this  should  not  prevent  its  administration  when  indicated  by  positive 
symptoms. 

Sometimes  enemas  will  be  sufficient  ta  remove  accumulations  from 
khe  lower  bowels,  and  they  impress  the  system  less  than  a  cathartic  of 
more  positive  and  active  qualities. 

Chronic  or  habitual  constipation  is  often  met  with,  and  requires 
other  management  than  the  mere  administration  of  cathartics.  The 
causes  here  must  be  inquired  into,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  mere  sjrmp- 
tom,  call  for  remedial  measures.  The  treatment  then  must  be  partly 
in  reference  to  removing  the  symptoms  and  partly  in  reference  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  causative  indication. 

The  immediate  means  for  relieving  the  symptom  embrace  not  only 
the  use  of  cathartics  and  enemas,  but  various  accessory  measures.  In 
large  accumulations  in  the  rectum,  mechanical  means  may  sometimes 
be  required.  The  handle  of  a  spoon  is  often  recommended  as  a  fitting 
instrument  for  the  purpose. 

Certain  articles  of  food,  which  by  their  mechanical  or  some  other 
property  increase  peristaltic  moven^ents  or  intestinal  secretions,  and 
thus  produce  a  laxative  effect,  are  often  useful.  Preparations  of  com 
meal,  wheaten  grits,  unbolted  flour,  oatmeal,  rye  flour,  etc.,  and  the 
use  of  various  vegetables  and  fruits,  will  often  suffice  to  keep  the 
bowels  open.  They  produce  their  effects,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
mechanical  stimulation  which  their  indigestible  constituents  afford  to 
the  muscles  of  the  intestines.  When  these  articles  of  food  do  not  dis- 
turb the  stomach  and  the  digestion,  they  should  often  be  preferred  to 
medicines.  Though  they  are  more  palliative  than  curative,  their  use 
for  a  length  of  time  not  unfrequently  establishes  a  regular  habit, 
which  is  a  very  important  matter  where  an  irregular  habit  has  per- 
petuated constipation.  Where  an  irregular  habit  is  by  any  means 
broken  up,  and  hal)its  of  regular  evacuations  established.,  the  patient 
may  often  return  to  an  ordinary  diet,  and  particular  measures  may  be 
discontinued  while  the  new  habit  will  l>e  kept  up.  The  particular 
dietetic  measures  must  be  governed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
experience  of  the  patient.  Particular  articles  from  the  general  list 
above  given  may  be  selected.  Graham  bread  and  cracked  wheat,  and 
oatmeal  and  ryemeal  mushes,  are  among  the  best  dietetic  articles. 
They  are  highly  nutritious  as  well  as  laxative.     Among  fresh  vegeta- 
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"bles,  tomatoes^  peas,  string  beans,  and  the  standard  potatoes  may  be 
mentioned ;  and  of  fresh  fruits,  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and  oranges 
are  among  the  best.  Of  dried  fruits,  figs,  raisins,  and  prunes  deserve 
mention.  A  free  drink  of  water  some  time  before  breakfast,  more  than 
will  be  readily  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  and  which  passing  into  the 
intestines  will  supply  to  their  costive  contents  the  proper  moisture, 
will  sometimes  serve  an  excellent  purpose.  The  addition  of  half  a 
drachm  or  a  drachm  of  common  salt,  while  not  particularly  unpalat- 
able, will  add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  water. 

But  these  means  are  often  ineffectual,  or  some  conditions  are  pres- 
ent which  require  more  particular  modification,  and  medicinal  meas- 
ures are  demanded. 

Among  the  laxatives — for  active  cathartics  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
given  in  habitual  constipation  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  for  the 
most  temporary  effects — are  a  great  number  of  articles  from  which 
combinations  and  selections  may  bo  made.  Hero  the  adaptation  to 
particular  cases  is  also  important.  The  article  and  the  dose  should 
be  such  as  to  prevent  faecal  accumulations  without  producing  purga- 
tion, and  as  far  as  possible  to  induce  regular  daily  movements.  To 
effect  this,  moderate,  frequently  small,  but  repeated  doses  will  be 
required,  often  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  until  a  regular 
habit  is  established.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  that,  after 
accumulations  that  may  be  present  at  first  are  removed,  the  patient  is 
not  to  bo  purged.  The  practice  of  taking  active  purges,  allowing  the 
bowels  to  remain  torpid  until  largo  accumulations  take  place,  and  then 
repeating  the  purgative,  is,  in  most  cases,  particularly  pernicious. 
The  constipation  is  liable,  in  this  way,  to  bo  increased  and  confirmed. 

In  some  cases  where  the  secretions  of  the  intestines  and  accessory 
glands  are  deficient  or  perverted,  a  grain  or  two,  more  or  less,  of  blue 
mass  may  bo  given  every  night  or  every  second  night  for  a  few  times 
in  succession,  and  a  drachm  or  two,  more  or  less,  of  a  laxative  salt — 
snlph.  of  soda  or  magnesia,  or  phosphate  of  soda  or  Bochelle  salts, 
given  next  morning  in  a  half  pint  or  a  pint  of  water,  often  as  warm 
as  can  well  be  taken,  will  be  found  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 
Often  a  little  ginger  or  some  other  aromatic  may  be  added  to  the 
potion.  The  morning  saline  draught  may  bo  continued  as  may  be 
required,  after  the  alterative  has  been  discontinued.  What  arc  called 
*'  bitter  waters  "  are  often  useful,  such  as  PQllna,  Janos,  Seltzer,  Apol- 
linaris.  Congress  water,  etc.  I  have  often  prescribed  an  imitation  of 
Carlsbad  water,  composed  of  sulph.  of  soda,  carb.  of  soda,  and  com- 
mon salt,  taken  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  in  a  large 
drink  of  warm  water,  as  mentioned  when  treating  of  the  diseases  ol 

the  stomach. 
SO 
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Where,  horever,  there  is  muscular  debility  of  the  intoetince,  raUisr 
than  a  perversion  of  their  secretions,  other  forms  of  laxuliTt*  aro 
much  more  appropriate.  A  number  of  the  vegetable  tasatirec,  somo 
new  and  some  old,  are  available.  Among  these  are  aloee,  oolocyntb, 
rhubiirb,  buckthorn,  podophyllin,  cuonymiu,  cascara  sagrMla,  and 
some  others. 

The  vegetahlo  narcotics — belladonna  and  hyoscyamna — have  mmti 
laxative  properties,  and  when  combined  with  more  decided  ciithartic 
substances,  by  their  soothing  effects  modify  the  "griping"  qualilJei 
of  the  more  irritatiog  articles,  and  promote  their  action.  The  nnx 
voraioa,  or  its  mo^t  active  principle  strychnia,  giveg  tone  lo debilitated 
muscles  and  promotes  their  actinty.  Ipecacuanha  in  email  dine* 
increases  gastric  and  intestinal  se-cretions,  and  thus  tends  to  overoomc 
costiveueas. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  experience,  I  have  observed  the  effect  of  a 
largo  number  of  laxative  medicines  and  compounds  in  einggish  bowela 
or  habitual  constipation.  I'hc  formulae  for  many  of  th«d«>  prejMn- 
tions  may  bo  found  in  rarions  works;  several  arc  appended  to  thi« 
article  ;  but  I  have  found  no  combination  as  effectual  and  unobjw- 
tionable,  and  applicable  in  as  large  a  number  of  caeos  as  Iho  pill  for 
which  a  formula  ^as  given  in  another  place,  but  which  ix  deemed 
proper  to  be  repeated  here. 

IJ     Aloes  (purified) 3j 

Est.  Hyoscyamns 3j 

Ale.  Ext.  Nnx  Vomica grs.  xij 

Pulv.  Ipecacuanhn grs.  Tj 

JI.— Ft.  pil.  No.  XXX. 

One  or  two  pills  to  bo  given  each  night,  varying  the  qnantitj 
often  by  dividing  a  pill,  or  increasing  the  number,  but  m  as  lo  Mmtn 
a  sjitisfactory  movement  the  next  morning.  This  should  be  con- 
tinned  steadily  until  the  habit  of  regular  movements  is  well  HtalK 
lished.  The  medicine  may  often  then  be  vithdrann  without  inter* 
rupting  the  habit. 

The  aloes  is  of  course  the  chief  laxative  agent,  operating  mostly 
upon  the  large  intestines,  the  hyosoyamus  promoting  its  sclioa  and  at 
the  same  time  modifying  its  irritating  cfTects,  while  the  ipecac,  pro- 
duces some  eiTect  upon  the  secretions,  and  llie  nnx  vomica  more  per- 
manently increases  the  tone  and  muscular  power  of  the  intestinea. 

At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  ita  operation  or  char- 
acter of  the  explanation,  a  long  experience  in  the  use  of  this  com* 
poundj  the  proportion  of  its  ingredienta  being  sometimea  varied  io 
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particular  cafies,  has  induced  me  to  be  so  particular  in  its  recommen- 
dation. Various  other  compounds  embracing  similar  ingredients, 
administered  in  view  of  similar  therapeutical  principles,  may  be  equally 
efficient  and  better  adapted  to  particular  cases ;  but  none  on  the  whole 
has  been  found  quite  as  satisfactory,  and  as  often  applicable,  as  this. 

In  ansamic  cases  the  simultaneous  administration  of  preparations 
of  iron,  or  iron  and  quinine,  etc.,  will  be  called  for.  -Indeed,  what- 
ever other  pathological  condition  may  be  present,  operating  as  a  cause 
of  the  constipation,  must  receive  its  appropriate  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  constipation  with  repeated  and  long-continued 
enemas,  although  affording  temporary  relief,  must  be  considered  as 
often  objectionable.  Although  occasionally  not  only  justifiable,  but  the 
best  means  that  can  be  used,  they  dfi  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  intes- 
tines or  increase  their  proper  secretions,  and  too  often  they  diminish 
that  natural  sensibility  which  induces  an  effort  at  evacuation  when 
only  a  moderate  quantity  of  faecal  matter  is  in  the  rectum.  In  this 
way  they  tend  to  establish  in  the  part  a  habit  to  act  only  when  there 
is  large  mechanical  distention,  and  thus  promote  and  establish  the 
condition  they  are  intended  to  remedy.  Dr.  Flint  remarks,  "  repeated 
daily,  they  cease  after  a  time  to  be  effective,  and  they  interfere  with 
the  recovery  of  the  muscular  power  and  sensibility  of  the  rectum."* 
Their  great  utility  for  temporary  effect  in  many  cases,  especially  of 
acute  constipation,  and  when  occasionally  used,  can  but  be  appre- 
ciated— it  is  their  continued  and  habitual  use  that  is  objectionable. 

But  there  are  other  means  more  important  than  medicines  in  the 
treatment,  and  especially  in  the  prevention  of  habitual  constipation. 
The  importance  of  dietetic  management  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
A  sufficient  and  varied  diet,  with  a  proportion  of  indigestible  matter, 
the  nutrient  principles  not  too  much  concentrated,  should  be  taken. 
A  proper  amount  of  exercise  should  be  secured  by  persons  of  seden- 
tary pursuits,  and,  in  short,  all  the  ordinary  hygienic  rules  should  be 
observed. 

The  most  important  means,  however,  of  preventing  this  very  com- 
mon affection  is  to  establish  regular  habits  of  defecation,  the  same 
hour  being  observed  each  day,  and  sufficient  time  being  given  to  the 
process  to  secure  a  thorough  evacuation.  No  call  of  business,  pleasure, 
or  occupation  should  allow  this  **call  of  nature"  to  be  interfered 
with.  Remaining  long  upon  the  stool  in  ordinary  cases  is  by  no 
means  necessary  or  useful.  Such  a  habit  rather  tends  to  produce 
congestion  of  the  lower  bowels  and  to  cause  hemorrhoidal  tumors  or 

*  Clinical  Medicine,  p.  852. 
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prolapsus  ani ;  and  much  straining  at  stool  is  often  dangerous, 
especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion  or  apo- 
plexy. Still,  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum  is 
important,  and  all  the  necessary  time  should  be  taken  to  accomplish 
it.  If  the  bowels  are  sluggish  in  their  action,  kneading  the  abdomen 
may  hasten  and  aid  the  process.  The  power  of  the  will  must  be  made 
ayailable,  and  due  attention  must  be  given  to  a  function  so  essential, 
the  proper  performance  of  which  is  so  necessary  to  health  and  com- 
fort. In  order  to  avoid  the  inducement  to  leave  the  closet  too  soon, 
the  too  frequently  disgusting  condition  of  these  places  should  be 
remedied.  Where  a  well -arranged  water-closet  is  unattainable,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  the  country,  a  properly  constructed  earth-closet 
should  be  provided,  and  this  is  easily  accomplished  everywhere  in 
country  situations.  More  attention  than  is  usually  given  to  conven- 
iences of  this  kind  is  essential  for  reasons  of  decency,  individual  com* 
fort,  and  health,  as  well  as  for  the  avoidance  of  wide-spread  zymotic 
diseases. 

Decent,  cleanly,  inodorous,  and  ornamental  commodes  are  better 
evidences  of  civilization  and  refinement  than  statues  and  monuments 
or  common  house  decorations.  A  small  fraction  of  the  expenditure 
which  sometimes  makes  pretentious  houses  glaring,  or  to  a  refined  taste 
hideous,  would  make  these  places  cleanly  and  attractive  which  are 
often  so  injurious,  dangerous,  and  revolting.  The  importance  of 
establishing  and  keeping  up  regular  habits  of  defecation,  either  by 
voluntary  efforts,  or  when  necessary  by  medicines,  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated,  or  the  practice  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  When 
the  habitual  hour  arrives  for  this  organic  act,  it  usually  brings  with 
it  tlie  desire  and  the  ability  for  its  performance. 

By  attending  to  the  preventive  regulations  which  have  been  recom- 
mended, the  number  of  cases  of  habitual  constipation  would  be 
vastly  diminished,  and  its  many  evil  consequences  obviated. 

The  following  prescriptions  by  others  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  account,  and 
are  presented  as  specimens  from  which  selections  may  be  made  in 
treating  different  cases  of  this  very  common  complaints 

I^    Ext.  Aloes,  Ext.  Ilyoscyamus,  of  each  3j ;  Ext.  Nux  Vom.,  grs.  xij  ;  Oil  of 
Anise,  gtts.  x.     M. — For  GO  pills.     Dose,  one  or  two  each  night. 

ly    Ext.  Aloes,  3ss ;  Ext.  Nux  Vom.,  grs.  vj  ;  Ext  Hjoscyamus,  grs.  xx ; 
Pulv.  Ipecac.,  grs.  ij.     M.— For  20  pills.    One  at  night. 

,  ly  Confection  of  Senna,  Jj  ;  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  3ij  ;  Precipitated  Sulphur. 
Subcarbonate  of  Iron,  of  each  3j  ;  Honey  or  Syrup  sufficient  for  an  electuary. 
Two  te4-si)oonfuls  each  night,  or  one  after  each  meal. 

I^     Aqueous  Ext.  Aloes,  gr.  ss  to  j  ;  Sulph.  of  Iron,  grs.  jss  to  ij.     M. — For  a 
pill.    To  be  taken  after  each  meal  for  a  time,  and  then  less  and  less  frequently. 
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Kr    F.  Ext.  Cascara  Sagrada,  3ss  to  3jss.    Taken  at  night  or  oftener. 

^  Purified  Oxgall,  3ij  ;  Oil  of  Caraway,  mx  ;  Calc.  Magnesia,  q.  s.  M.— For 
30  pills.     Two  twice  a  day  when  deficiency  of  bile. 

I^  Ext.  Stramonium,  grs.  x  ;  Cocoa  Butter,  q.  s.  M. — ^For  15  or  20  sup- 
})08itories.    One  or  two  in  a  day  in  pelvic  irritation  with  constipation. 


DIARRHOEA. 

EXCESSIVE  FUXCTIONAL  DEFECATION. 

Diarrhoea  as  defined  as  too  profuse,  too  frequent,  and  too  liquid 
intestinal  evacuations. 

It  may  be  divided  into  functional  and  organic  diarrhoea.  In  the 
latter  there  are  structural  changes  in  the  intestines,  such  as  inflam- 
mation or  ulceration,  while  in  the  former  no  such  marked  changes  exist. 

It  may  also  be  divided  into  symptomatic  and  idiopathic  diarrhoea. 
In  the  former  it  is  a  symptom  of,  or  is  dependent  upon,  some  other 
disease  or  distinct  pathological  condition ;  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
the  principal  or  only  morbid  phenomenon  noticeable — is  itself  the 
disease. 

It  has  already  been  considered  as  a  symptom  of  muco-enteritis  and 
ulceration  of  the  intestines,  of  typhoid,  malarial,  and  eruptive  fevers, 
etc.,  and  will  hereafter  be  considered  as  a  symptom  of  some  diseases 
of  the  liver,  of  the  kidneys,  of  phthisis,  and  other  aifections. 

Considered  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  or  in  itself  the  principal  affec- 
tion, it  has  several  recognized  varieties,  depending  upon  the  peculiar 
symptoms  presented,  and  the  causes  producing  them.  The  different 
varieties,  however,  run  into  each  other,  and  the  lines  between  the 
organic  and  functional,  and  the  symptomatic  and  idiopathic,  are  not 
strictly  drawn  or  well  defined.  A  rigid  division  and  clear  and  posi- 
tive distinctions  are  not  always  necessary ;  but  they  are  referred  to 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  complete  views  of  the  different  aspects 
the  disease  presents. 

DiarrhoBa  Crapulosa  is  where  there  are  frequent  faecal  but  liquid 
discharges.  The  contents  of  the  small  intestines  are  generally  liquid, 
or  at  least  semi-fluid,  and  if  this  matter  is  not  retained  in  the  large 
intestines,  and  if  time  is  not  given  for  the  absorption  of  much  of  the 
liquid  portion,  the  fsecal  matter  will  continue  in  a  fluid  state  and  be 
discharged  in  that  form.  Simple  increased  peristaltic  action,  there- 
fore, would  cause  liquid  stools.  But  the  same  cause  which  usually 
prodtlcea  increased  peristaltic  action  also  causes  more  or  less  increase 
of  liquid  intestinal  secretion,  so  that  too  liquid  evacaations  are  char- 
acteristic of  this,  as  of  other  forms  of  diarrhoea. 
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This  form  of  diurrhoea  may  be  cansed  by  repletion,  by  too  great  • 
€[nantity  of  digested  food  iind  blood,  or  it  may  be  eaueed  by  taking 
more  food  than  can  l>e  folly  digested  and  appropriuUKi.  improper 
qualities  of  food  oftvn  cause  irritation  and  iucreusod  jieriatalHiB  aud 
secretion,  and  in  these  cases  the  effect  resembles  that  of  u  cathartic, 
and  is  often  I'cliovjng  and  u&eful.  Various  urticlesj  as  eulads,  vcnlr 
gKcn  corn,  cucumbers,  unripe  fruits,  etc..  produce  these  effects  ia 
persons  nsually  in  good  health. 

Often  irregular,  as  well  as  increased,  peristaltic  action,  accomp^ 
nied  by  griping  pains,  attends  many  cases;  and  sometimes  distcnlioB 
of  the  abdomen,  sickneea  of  the  atomaoh,  with  coated  tongue  and 
foul  breath  are  present.  But  there  is  no  chill  or  tt^ndcmeBs,  a 
little  or  no  fever.  When  chills,  much  ferer,  and  tenderavca  a 
tenesmus  occur,  the  case  becomes  one  of  mnco-euteritis  or  intettii 
catarrh. 

Kot  unfrecjiiently  a  change  of  locality  and  mode  of  living  indncca 
this  form  of  diarrhcea,  the  effect  being  generally  attributed  and  often 
properly,  to  change  of  drinking  water. 

Fear,  and   other  forms  of  mental  excitement  not   nnfrc(|UeDl]} 
induce  diarrhtea.     An  approaching  battle  often  has  this  effect  opm; 
new  recruits,  and  sometimes  upon  veteran  soldiers;  and,  with  e 
speakers,  the  prospect  of  appejiring  before  an  audicnoc  produces  i 
lar  reaults. 

Most  forms  of  diarrhcea  aro  more  likely  to  occur  in  summer  » 
autumn  timn  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  samo  causes  which 
produce  muco-enteritig,  ojx-rating  less  violently,  cause  irritation  ratbd 
than  intlammation,  and  in  botli  instances  diarrhoeal  discharges. 

The  diarrhtpa  is  called  Lienteric  when  the  passages  contain  1 
undigested.     A  diarrhcea  caused  by  improper  articles  of  food  ( 
ally  cures  itself.     It  should  tie  favored  by  diluent  drinks  rattier  thi 
abru))tly  checked,  and  the  cure  may  often  be  accelerated  by  taxatifi 
medicines.     Anodynes  may  be   needed  afterward  if  then*  he  t 
irritation  or  pain  ;  or  a  lu\ativo  and  anodyne,  as  castor-oil  aud  I 
of  opium,  may  be  given  togethtr. 


A  Bilious  diarrhea  is  one  produced  by  a  profane  or 
secretion  of  bile,  irritating  the  intestines  and  thus  causing  the 
It  is  more  common  in  hot  weather  aud  climutee,  and  where  oth« 
bilious  dei'angenient«  occur.     Dile  when  in  excess,  as  it  often  is 
porarily  where  it£  excretion  is  irregular,  operates  as  a  cathartic, 
sometimes  regurgitates  into  the  stomach  causing  vomiting,  and 
the  purging  constitutes  a  form  of  cholera  morbus.    lu  such  a  cose 
evacuations  should  not  be  arrested  until  the  offending  matcriula 
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expelled.  As  in  cases  from  improper  ingesta^  the  eyacuatioTis^  if  not 
free,  may  be  promoted  by  warm  water  or  by  emetics  and  laxatives. 
Ipecacuanha,  Seidlitz  powder,  rhubarb,  magnesia,  etc.,  are  among  the 
remedies  which  will  fulfill  the  indications.  Mercurials  and  alkalies 
may  be  needed  to  correct  the  secretions  or  neutralize  acidity. 

A  serous  diarrhcea  sometimes  occurs  in  albuminuria  and  dropsical 
conditions,  when  the  blood  is  thin,  and  a  free  endosmotic  effusion 
occurs  into  the  intestinal  cavity. 

Urea  is  often  discharged  and  dropsical  effusions  are  reduced  by 
such  a  diarrhoea,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
checked ;  it  may  often  be  imitated  by  cathartics  with  great  advan- 
tage, especially  where  there  are  large  dropsical  accumulations,  or 
where  symptoms  of  ursemia  are  present.    -  # 

In  diseases  of  the  liver,  with  obstructed  circulation  through  that 
organ,  the  portal  congestion  following  is  sometimes  relieved  by  a 
diarrhoea.  This,  too,  is  not  to  be  checked  unless  excessive  and  de- 
pressing. 

Diarrhoea  sometimes  arises  from  "taking  cold*' — checking  the 
circulation  and  secretion  from  the  skin,  and  causing  a  determination 
of  blood  and  a  free  secretion  from  the  intestines.  As  the  diarrhcea  is 
likely  to  relieve  the  internal  congestion,  it  should  be  directly  inter- 
fered with  only  when  excessive.  The  action  of  the  skin'should  be 
restored  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  warm  bath,  diaphoretics,  etc., 
will  be  useful. 

Diarrhoea  from  the  Inhalation  of  Noxious  Vapors,  animal  putrefac- 
tions, faecal  fermentations,  etc.,  accompanied  often  by  specific  zymotic 
poisons,  not  unfrequently  occurs,  and  sometimes  in  an  epidemic  form. 
Here,  also,  the  evacuations  tend  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  which 
the  system  suffers,  and  within  proper  limits  may  be  useful. 

In  many  of  the  cases  muco-enteritis  is  present,  accompanying  the 
diarrhoea  ;  and  then  the  case  should  be  treated  for  that  disease  in  the 
manner  already  sufficiently  described. 

A  Critical  Diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  subsidence  or  turning-point  of  inflammations  and  fevers.  During 
the  progress  of  these  diseases,  effete  matters  accumulate  in  the  system 
and  are  eliminated  at  their  abatement  in  this  way.  The  strength  of 
the  patient  should  be  sustained  as  required,  but  these  discharges  are 
to  be  checked  only  when  dangerous  from  their  profuseness. 

A  Colliquative  Diarrhoea,  in  low  conditions  of  protracted  diseases, 
and  in  connection  with  profuse  sweats,  occurs  as  collapse  approaches  or 
is  established,  and  is  often  terminal.  It  should  be  checked  as  promptly 
as  possible  by  stimulants,  tonics,  and  astringents,  where  the  nature  of 
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the  disease  upon  which  it  depends  does  not  render  all  efforts  hopelen 
and  useless,  and  where  such  measures  would  only  produce  disturbance 
and  annoyance.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  some  acute  diseases  not 
necessarily  fatal,  the  scale  may  be  turned  by  the  continuance  or  arrest 
of  such  a  diarrhoea.  In  such  a  case,  treatment  may  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Opiates,  astringents,  and  stimulants,  by  the  stomach  and 
rectum,  must  be  promptly  and  judiciously  employed. 

The  Camp  Diarrhoea  of  our  late  war  has  already  been  considered 
under  the  head  of  muco-enteritis,  as  that  condition  gave'the  disease  its 
leading  characteristic. 

So  far,  in  the  account  of  the  disease,  diatrhoea,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  considered  as  at  least  a  harmless,  and  generally  a  useful, 
process.  But  ^metimes  cases  of  diarrhoea  occur  where  no  good  \^vlX, 
only  evil  results  are  produced  by  the  profuse  discharges.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  though  no  distinct  pathological  condition  aside  from  the 
diarrhoea  is  recognizable,  yet  some  morbid  excitement  in  the  secreting 
vessels  and  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestines  exists,  probably  from 
changed  innervation  of  the  parts,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
excessive  discharges. 

In  other  cases — those  before  described — though  the  diarrhoea  at 
first  may  be  innocent  or  useful,  yet  it  may  be  so  violent  or  so  pro- 
tracted a8*to  demand  arrest.  Each  case  must  be  judged  of  by  itself, 
and  remedies  for  arresting  the  discharges  must  be  resorted  to  or  with- 
held according  to  its  nature  and  tendencies. 

Causes. — Before  describing  the  means  for  arresting  these  dis- 
charges, it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  causes  which  produce  them. 

1st.  Improper  ingesta ;  water  to  which  the  person  is  unaccus- 
tomed ;  and  change  of  locality  and  habits ;  or  irritating  matter  pro- 
duced by  changes  in  food  from  imperfect  digestion. 

2d.  Cheeking  the  action  of  the  surface  by  cold  and  moisture. 

3d.  Exhaustion  and  debility. 

4th.  Poisonous  inhalations. 

5th.  Zymotic  poisons,  sometimes  local,  and  sometimes  more  gen- 
eral in  prevalence. 

Cth.  Excessive  secretion  of  irritating  bile. 

7th.  Obstructed  circulation  through  the  liver,  and  congestion  of 
portal  vessels. 

8th.  (Edema  of  the  intestinal  membrane,  and  profuse  endosmotic 
effusion  in  Bright's  disease. 

9th.  Stnimous  disease,  and  suppurative  processes  in  the  system. 

10th.   Septicaemia  and  various  blood  poisonings. 

11th.  Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane. 
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12th.  Critical  conditions  at  the  subsidence  of  inflammations  and 
fevers. 

13th.  Mental  agitation  and  fright. 

14th.  JTyphoid,  and  eruptive,  and  other  fevers. 

15th.  Diseases  of  the  mesentery  interfering  with  absorption  from 
the  intestines. 

Treatment. — In  treatment  the  cause  and  pathological  condition 
must  be  carefully  observed,  and  rational  indications  formed  in  the 
mind,  and  direct  interference  with  the  discharges  must  only  occur 
when  all  the  conditions  of  the  case  render  it  necessary. 

The  treatment  of  symptomatic  cases  will  be  beet  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  diseases  in  which  they  occur. 

The  means  to  be  used  for  arresting  a  diarrhoea  will  be  varied  by 
the  cause  which  has  produced  it. 

Those  more  directly  calculated  to  accomplish  that  object  are  opi- 
ates and  astringents,  and  sometimes  stimulants.  Best — a  recumbent 
position  in  all  acute  cases — is  always  proper,  and  often  important. 
The  temperature  and  clothing  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
conditions  of  each  case,  and  as  the  sensations  of  the  patient  require. 
Warmth  to  the  extremities  is  often  called  for,  and  sometimes  over  the 
bowels. 

The  diet  should  be  particularly  guarded.  In  acute  cases  absti- 
nence for  a  day  or  so  may  bo  enjoined.  In  many  cases  scalded  milk, 
with  which  some  plain  water  or  lime-water  and  some  thoroughly 
cooked  farinaceous  substance  may  be  mingled,  will  bo  found  useful ; 
and  in  mild  cases,  free  from  inflammatory  tendencies,  black  pepper 
may  be  added. 

In  many  cases  a  few  doses  of  camphor  in  substance,  in  tincture,  in 
the  form  of  emulsion,  or  in  camphor  water,  will  suffice  to  check  the 
discharges. 

In  some  cases  a  simple  stimulant,  such  as  tinct.  of , ginger,  cinnamon- 
water  or  mint- water,  will  be  useful  and  sufficient.  A  little  brandy 
and  water,  or  brand v  in  hot  coffee  will  check  some  cases.  Various 
astringent  tinctures,  as  tinct.  of  blackberry  or  kino,  etc.,  will  often 
suffice. 

In  many  cases  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  alone  or  mingled  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  pulverized  cinnamon,  in  doses  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  or  more  grains  of  the  bismuth ,  will  answer  an  excellent  pur- 
pose. Sulphuric  acid,  acting  as  an  astringent  and  tonic,  has  a  repu- 
tation in  diarrhcna,  and  sometimes  is  efficient. 

Chalk  mixtures  are  often  used,  especially  in  the  diarrhcaas  of 
children.  My  own  experience  has  not  convinced  me  of  their  great 
efficiency,  but  authority  is  in  their  favor,  and  they  may  be  tried. 
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Lime-wtiter  ia  more  freqiienitj  ascful.  It  la  astringent  and  uiti- 
acid,  iiD(l  i^wQji  in  milk  preveut^  ihat  article  from  coiigulatiag  in 
large  masses,  iind  corrects  the  acidity  of  ibe  ulimoutury  c&iuil,  go  olvea 
present  in  these  cases. 

In  tlie  severer  ca&ea,  and  cflpecially  where  there  ia  mnch  pain, 
opium  \a  mmG  of  its  forms  will  be  required,  and  is  in  most  caao«  by 
fi*r  tiie  most  efficient  remedy.  A  single  (lose,  or  a  few  doeett,  will  ofu-n 
answer  where  other  remedies  have  faih<d,  and  iu  cases  of  considenihte 
severity  should  not  long  bo  withheld.  It  has  the  great  advantage  «f 
being  applicable,  aftvr  the  evaonations  Iiave  i-emoved  irritating  niat- 
tet's,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inllammation,  when  astringeoto  and 
Btimiiliiats  might  increase  the  imtatioii. 

Sonic  cases  may  require  a  combination  of  astringcnte  and  opiatn. 
The  more  active  astringents  are  tannin,  aceUUe  of  lead,  and  the 
astringent  preparations  of  iron.  When  cases  become  subacute  or 
chronic,  the  preparations  of  iron  are  often  particnlarly  applicable. 

It  is  seldom  that  diarrhoea  becomes  chronic  unless  nioie  or  leaa 
in6ummatury  action  occurs,  or  ulcerative  processes  are  set  up;  and 
this  takes  the  case  beyond  the  limits  of  simple  fnnclionul  diarrlion. 
Tliese  cases  have  abeudy  been  discnseed.  The  11.  ext.  of  coto  bark 
has  become  a  favorite  with  many. 

Many  cases  border  on  an  inflammatory  condition,  where  it  may  he 
impossible  to  determine  whether  iiiflummaliou  is  present  or  not ;  and 
these  will  require  treatment  anch  as  iias  been  advised  for  iDlcxtJndl 
catarrh.  Iu  some  subacute  cases  the  turpentine  cmnlsioo,  or  liquor 
ferri  temitratis,  sulph.  of  iron  and  opium,  nitrate  of  silver,  balsamio 
preparations,  Eubnitrutc  of  bismuth,  or  some  other  astringent,  often 
in  frequent  and  repeated  doses  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continnoas  actjon, 
will  bo  required. 

Not  unfrequently  mercurials,  io  modify  the  secretioiiB  of  tht 
mncous  membranes  and  the  Uvcx,  and  these  followed  by  huativm,  will 
do  more  than  the  astringents  in  arresting  the  disease. 

When  diarrhiBa  depends  upon  imperfect  digestion,  ga«tiio  or  in* 
testinal,  the  Improvement  of  this  process  should  be  the  chief  object 
of  treatment ;  and  so  of  all  the  other  causes  that  are  discuvemblv  and 
can  bo  reached  by  remedies. 

Diarrhma  is  seldom  strictly  idiopathic — is  almost  always  when 
protracted  symptomatic  of  some  other  pathological  state,  and  its 
treatment  must  therefnro  be  varied  iiccording  Io  (he  more  dwentio] 
conditions.  Those  cases  which  approach  nearest  to  the  idiopathic 
type  arc  dejieudent  upon  debility  and  relaxation  of  the  inlee(ioe«, 
with  a  morbid  irritability,  or  extn'me  susceptiliility  to  the  imprtmoiu 
prodaced  by  their  contents.     Some  arc   markedly  aenroputhic     In 
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these  cases  tonics  are  often  demanded.  Quinine^  iron,  arsenic, 
strychnine,  etc.,  as  the  general  states  of  the  system  may  require,  will 
be  the  most  efficient  means  of  cure.  At  the  same  time  astringents 
will  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  aid  in  accomplishing  the  removal  of 
the  disease. 

When  a  malarial  influence  is  present,  the  antimalarial  remedies 
will,  of  coarse,  be  important. 

Sometimes  large  quantities  of  fat  are  passed  in  the  stools,  consti- 
tuting a  form  of  fatty  diarrhoea.  These  cases  are  rare,  and  have  gener- 
ally proved  fatal ;  but  a  few  cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported. 
This  form  of  diarrhoea  is  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  disease  of 
the  pancreas,  so  that  the  fat  taken  in  the  food,  or  produced  by  any 
transformations,  fails  of  being  emulsified  and  appropriated  by  the 
system.  Not  only  the  pancreatic  juice,  but  the  bile  acts  as  an  emulsi- 
fier  of  fats,  and  an  object  of  treatment  would  seem  to  be  to  increase 
the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  and  liver.  We  know  very  little  of 
the  effect  of  medicines  upon  the  pancreas,  but  there  are  various 
substances  that  increase  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  aud  these  may  be 
indicated. 

Cases  of  fatty  diarrhoea  have  been  reported  as  cured  by  large  doses 
of  olive-oil,  and  also  by  the  free  use  of  alcohol  ;  but  on  what  rational 
principles  either  of  these  articles  operates  it  is  difficult  to  understand ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  in  effecting  the 
cures  reported.  Other  cases  have  been  reported  as  cured  by  the  use 
of  pancreatic  emulsion.  The  good  effects  of  this  article  can  be  better 
understood.  Not  unfrequently  the  discharges  in  diarrhoea  are  clay 
or  ash  colored,  and  apparently  contain  no  bile.  In  these  cases  the 
condition  of  the  liver  must  be  looked  after,  and  means  taken  to  restore 
its  function. 

In  chronic  cases,  great  attention  to  all  hygienic  regulations  is 
necessary,  especially  to  warm  clothing  and  proper  diet,  and  often  a 
change  of  climate  effects  favorable  changes  which  medicines  have 
failed  to  accomplish.  * 

Children  are  more  subject  to  diarrhoeal  symptoms  than  adults,  but 
in  them  muco-enteritis  is  so  commonly  present  when  these  symptoms 
appear,  especially  for  any  length  of  time,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  treat  of  the  peculiarities  of  diarrhoea  in  them,  independent  of  the 
inflammatory  condition.  They  doubtless  frequently  have  temporary 
attacks  without  distinct  inflammation,  but  the  same  principles  of 
treatment  apply  as  in  adults,  and  further  repetitions  are  unneces- 
sary. 
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The  pancreas  is  subject  to  various  morbid  conditions,  as  is  proved 
hy  post-mortem  examinations,  and  inferred  by  the  indigestion  of  fats 
and  by  some  other  symptoms  during  life.  It  is  subject  to  inflamma- 
tions, suppurative,  and  plastic  or  intestinal ;  to  degenerations,  fatty 
and  waxy  ;  to  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  deposits  or  productions,  and 
to  cystic  and  cancerous  growths.  All  these  conditions  are  rare,  and 
their  distinctive  clinical  history  is  almost  unknown,  as  they,  for 
Ihe  most  part,  are  incapable  of  being  clearly  distinguished.  The 
indigestion  of  fats,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  a  fatty  diarrhoea, 
and  the  fact  that  this  substance  habitually  produces  unpleasant  symp- 
toms, leads  to  a  suspicion  of  pancreatic  disease ;  and  pain,  tumors,  or 
tenderness  in  the  region  where  it  is  situated,  and  which  could  not 
be  located  in  other  organs,  might  render  disease  of  this  organ  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain. 

In  a  case  within  my  experience,  where  there  were  severe,  repeated, 
and  long-continued  attacks  of  pain,  a  moderate-sized  tumor  was 
detected  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  cancerous  cachexia 
was  apparent.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  was  rendered  improbable  by 
the  absence  of  vomiting,  and  by  there  being  no  special  aggravation 
of  suffering  from  taking  food,  or  other  particular  gastric  symptoms  ; 
and  scirrhus  of  the  pancreas  was  the  diagnosis  given,  which  an 
autopsy  afterward  confirmed. 

Cancer  of  the  pancreas  is  not  particularly  rare.  It  is  oftener 
secondary  than  primary,  and  appears  nearly  twice  as  often  in  males  as 
in  females.  The  suffering  in  these  cases  is  very  severe,  paroxysms  of 
pain  arc  often  agonizing,  probably  from  involvement  of  the  solar 
plexus,  and  jaundice,  dyspepsia,  and  dropsy  may  accompany  its  prog- 
ress. Its  course  is  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
cancer  and  the  power  of  endurance  of  the  patient,  but  it  seldom  per- 
sists beyond  a  year. 

A  tumor  of  this  organ,  situated  as  it  is  so  near  to  the  aorta,  is 
liable  to  have  the  pulsations  of  the  artery  communicated  to  it,  and 
even  to  cause  a  blowing  or  thrilling  murmur,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  an  aneurism.  But  if  tlie  abdominal  walls  are  sufficiently  thin,  so 
that  the  tumor  may  be  grasped  and  elevated  from  its  situation,  the 
aneurisraal  character  will  be  lost. 

The  natural  pancreas  in  emaciated  persons  with  flattened  abdo- 
men may  be  felt,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  some  morbid  growth, 
^but  proper  care,  with  a  recollection  of  its  size,  shape,  and  situation, 
will  prevent  such  mistake. 
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Calculi  have  been  found,  though  very  rarely,  in  the  pancreatic 
ducts,  and  their  passage  would  be  likely  to  cause  pain  ;  but  in  such  a 
case  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
passage  of  biliary  calculi.  When  in  the  common  duct  jaundice  might 
be  induced,  and  no  distinction  could  be  made  unless  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  calculus  should  occur. 

The  pancreatic  fluid  not  only  emulsifies  fats,  but  changes  starch 
into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar,  and  in  fact  is  capable  of  producing 
most  digestive  changes  in  foods ;  and  it  seems  to  supplement  other 
digestive  actions  and  complete  the  process  in  articles  which  have 
escaped  the  action  of  the  other  fluids,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  any  of  the  digestive  changes.  This  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
distinguish  with  positiveness  its  derangements. 

Inflammation  resulting  in  suppuration,  as  already  stated,  may 
occur  in  the  organ,  but  the  symptoms,  though  they  may  be  severe,  are 
not  distinctive. 

The  difficulty  of  a  differential  diagnosis  between  the  diseases  of 
this  and  other  parts  in  the  region  is  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  thera- 
peutical indications  would  scarcely  be  different  if  tlie  distinctions 
could  bo  more  clearly  made.  The  treatment  would  be  much  the  same 
as  for  similar  disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  which  are  more  common, 
and  soon  to  be  discussed.  It  will  be  symptomatic,  and  in  no  way 
specific  or  peculiar. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  a  frequent  seat  of  morbid  changes.  It  is  almost  con- 
stantly congested  and  enlarged,  more  cr  less,  in  malarial  and  typhoid 
fevers,  and  very  often  in  other  fevers  as  well.  In  long-continued  ague 
it  sometimes  attains  very  great  size.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  par- 
ticularly, and  in  all  obstructions  to  the  portal  circulation,  its  very 
vascular  structure  renders  it  liable  to  congestive  enlargements.  It  is 
commonly  enlarged  in  pyaemia,  and  may  bo  the  seat  of  secondary 
abscess ;  and  in  leucocythaemia,  probably  as  a  cause  of  that  con- 
dition, it  is  generally  enlarged,  and  perhaps  always  in  some  morbid 
states. 

But  the  spleen  is  liable  to  disease  independent  of  other  morbid 
conditions.  That  which  is  best  known  pathologically,  and  is  often 
recognizable  clinically,  is  splenitis,  sometimes  suppurative,  resulting 
in  abscess,  at  other  times  in  proliferating  forms  resulting  in  hyper- 
plasia, always  accompanied  by  hypersemia  and  enlargement  from  dis- 
tention of  vessels.     Waxy   or  lardaceous  degenerations,   carcinoma. 
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tiibercnlar  deposits,  and  hydatid  cysts  also  occar.  It  ie  also  snl^Mt 
to  atrophy  and  some  other  morbid  procesaee. 

Hyperplasia,  commonly  epoken  of  as  hyjiertrophy.  is  common  froa 
a  vuricty  of  causes,  and  more  or  Ices  of  Ibis  usually  occurs  when  simple 
congestion  of  the  organ  is  long  continued. 

SiagnoBis. — Enlnrgeinent  of  thu  spteen,  then,  hy  congesitioQ, 
inflammattou,  hyperplasias,  tumors,  etc.,  is  a  frequent  condition, 
and  is  detectable  by  phyeicjil  esplomtion.  The  normal  siw  of  the 
organ  is,  of  cowrec,  the  point  of  departure  for  conclnsions  in  rach 
examinations. 

The  spleen  varies  in  size  witbin  normal  limits  in  different  indirid- 
uals  of  eqnal  ^neral  bulk,  and  in  the  same  individual  in  the  pbygi* 
otogical  8tal«  at  different  times. 

It  is  movable  by  the  looseQess  of  its  peritoneal  Bttacbment,  and 
varies  in  its  situation  slightly,  nnd  in  some  persons  considerably,  by 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  body.  Like  other  organs  in  the  apper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  it  followa  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm  to  some 
extent,  as  it  moves  in  respiration,  Rnd  is  cbatigod  in  its  position 
upward  or  backward  by  the  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intvstJnc*. 
Diseases  of  the  chest  which  cause  descent  of  the  dtapiiragm  jirMs  it 
downward,  and  sometimes  the  looseness  of  its  attachment  is  so  great 
that  it  descends,  especinlly  when  lia  weight  has  Ixwn  lucreaMcd  hv  di^ 
ease,  to  different  positions  in  the  abdomen,  even  so  low  as  iIk-  pelvis. 
In  many  of  these  cases  it  can  be  moved  about  with  free<lom,  and  can 
bo  pushed  up  to  its  original  position.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  may 
have  become  fixed  by  adhesions  in  its  abnormal  aitnation. 

When  in  its  normal  place  unil  of  its  natural  size,  it  is  concealed  in 
fJie  concavity  of  the  diaphragm,  nnd,  from  its  protection  by  the  rilis, 
it  can  only  be  felt  in  very  thin  porfons  wilh  flaccid  abdominal  walls, 
and  then  only  when  a  full  inspiration  is  tnken. 

It?  upper  extremity,  and  general  position  and  size,  ran,  wilh  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accurney,  be  determined  by  percassiau.  It  will 
bo  found  to  vary  from  one  to  two  inches  in  its  situation  by  a  deep 
inspiration  nnd  a  forced  expiration.  Its  posterior  and  inferior  tionkr 
ia  not  so  distinctly  determinable  in  consequence  of  it«  close  proximity 
to  the  left  kidney;  but  the  lower  anterior  extremity  ran  l»©  prost- 
mately  ascertained  by  contrnsting  the  percussion  note  over  it  with  lh» 
tympanitic  sound  of  the  stnnuiph  and  colon.  Its  usual  bonndariM 
above  and  below  are  about  the  ninth  and  eleventh  ribs.  The  anterior 
border  does  not  quite  reach  the  middle  axillary  lino  when  the  patient 
lies  upon  the  right  side,  which  is  the  best  position  for  the  Qxamination 
by  perenssion. 

These  points,  for  the  porpoee  of  on  accurate  examination  ia  iloDbt> 
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fal  casesy  are  important  to  be  observed.  As  a  rule,  when  the  spleen 
is  enlarged  it  extends  chiefly  downward,  forward,  and  toward  the 
median  line.  Its  apper  extremity  is  not  much  raised  unless  other 
abdominal  enlargements  push  it  up,  or  thoracic  contractions  dniw  it 
in  that  direction.  When  there  is  any  considerable  enlargement  its 
lower  extremity  can  bo  examined  by  palpation,  and  this  is  generally 
more  satisfactory  than  by  percussion. 

It  gives  to  tho  touch  a  distinct  sense  of  resistance  below  the  ribs, 
and  when  the  walls  of  tho  abdomen  arc  not  thick  and  resisting,  its 
margin  can  be  grasped  by  the  hand.  Unless  affected  by  tumors — 
cancer,  hydatids,  etc. — or  by  an  abscess,  the  hard  and  well-defined 
body  is  smooth  to  tho  touch,  and  it  generally,  when  enlarged,  retains 
its  normal  shape,  and,  by  passing  the  fingers  over  the  inner  and  lower 
part,  the  splenic  notch,  or  hilus,  can  often  be  recognized,  which  would 
give  assurance  of  its  being  the  spleen. 

To  distinguish  it  more  clearly  from  thickening  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  it  will  be  found  movable  beneath  them,  and  will  now^  as  in  tho 
normal  condition,  rise  and  fall  vertically  in  the  abdomen  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm  in  respiration. 

Tho  spleen  may  be  so  much  increased  in  size  as  to  occupy  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  abdomen,  resting  upon  the  pubis  or  even  pressing 
down  into  the  pelvis ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  I  have  seen  it 
mistaken,  in  tho  opinion  of  medical  men,  for  an  ovarian  tumor. 
Sometimes  with  an  enlargement  of  less  extent  there  is  a  displacement 
downward,  so  that  the  upper  margin  can  be  felt  more  distinctly^  than 
the  lower,  and  the  tympanitic  resonance  of  the  stomach  and  colon 
being  observed  above  the  enlargement,  such  cases  are  well  calculated 
to  deceive  the  observer.  Where  the  upper  portion  of  the  organ  retains 
its  position,  the  dullness  on  percussion  extends  above  the  margins  of 
the  ribs. 

In  one  case  where  a  large  quantity  of  peritoneal  effusion  was 
present,  with  an  enlarged  and  greatly  displaced  spleen,  the  diagnosis 
was  very  obscure  until  a  diminution  of  the  fluid  revealed  the  state  of 
the  case.  Tho  spleen  was  near  tho  centre  of  the  abdomen,  more  to 
the  left,  but  extending  to  the  right  beyond  the  umbilicus  ;  was  more 
than  the  breadth  of  the  extended  hand  in  its  smallest  diameter  ;  was 
movable  to  a  limited  extent  in  all  directions,  its  right  extremity 
being  more  free,  and  its  complete  outline  distinctly  discoverable. 

When  this  organ  is  enlarged  by  cancerous  or  hydatid  tumors,  or 
by  abscesses,  its  surface  is  nodulated  or  irregular,  of  variable  degrees 
of  hardness  or  softness,  and  its  outline  is  apt  to  be  unsymmetrical. 

So  particular  a  description  of  the  mode  of  distinguishing  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  has  been  deemed  advisable  in  consequence 
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of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  especially  in  malarious  regions, 
and  from  the  obscurity  of  some  cases,  and  the  mistakes  respecting 
them  so  many  times  observed. 

A  brief  account  of  the  particular  diseases  of  the  spleen  eeems 
appropriate. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

€ongestion  of  this  organ  is  a  condition  of  common  occurrence, 
and  arises  from  a  variety  of  conditions,  as  already  observed.  The 
organ  is  so  vascular,  so  loose  in  its  structure,  and  so  easily  distended 
with  blood,  that  it  serves  as  a  reservoir  when  portal  congestion  occurs, 
relieving  other  abdominal  organs,  more  or  less,  of  their  surplus  of 
this  fluid.  It  contains  more  blood  during  the  process  of  digestion 
than  in  other  physiological  states,  and  in  a  large  number  of  general 
and  local  diseases  the  spleen  suffers  engorgement 

In  congestion  the  increased  blood  is  in  the  small  vessels  and  the 
intervascular  blood  passages,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  spleen 
may  be  enlarged  and  diminished  by  this  flow  and  ebb  of  blood  is  quite 
remarkable.  It  may  attain  without  hyperplasia  three  or  four  times 
its  normal  size;  and  sometimes,  as  in  fevers,  becomes  of  a  deep  wine 
color,  is  pulpy,  and  may  easily  be  lacerated,  and  sometimes  is  even 
diffluent.  When  the  congestion  is  for  a  long  time  frequently  repeated, 
as  in  a  neglected  ague,  or  is  constant  for  a  lengthened  period,  as  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  obstructive  disease  of  the  heart,  the  enlarge- 
ment often  becomes  very  much  greater  and  more  permanent,  partly 
from  the  distention  of  the  vessels,  and  partly  from  the  hyperplasia 
produced  by  the  continued  presence  of  so  much  blood. 

Simple  congestion  of  the  spleen,  or  this  consequent  hyperplasia, 
frequently  reveals  itself  by  no  other  local  symptoms  than  a  sense  of 
fullness  and  weight  in  the  region,  and  even  this  may  be  unnoticed ; 
but  sometimes  a  pain  is  felt,  and  there  is  tenderness  on  pressure, 
especially  when  the  distention  is  rapid  or  great  It  is  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  method  of  physical  exploration  above  described. 

Where  the  local  symptoms  are  but  slight,  the  function  of  the 
spleen  as  a  blood-elaborating  organ  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
impaired,  and  anaemia  and  debility  are  apt  to  follow.  In  many  cases 
the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  presents  a  peculiar  blue  appearance,  and  in 
malarious  cases  the  attacks  of  ague  are  often  persistently  recurrent 

When  congestion  of  the  spleen  goes  to  the  extent  of  rupture,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  rare  instances  of  low  fevers,  the  blood  passing 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  fatal  peritonitis  is  likely  soon  to  follow, 
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unless  the  hemorrhage  and  shock  are  sufficient  to  cause  more  speedy 
death. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hyperaemia  of  the  spleen  consists 
chiefly  in  endeaToring  to  remove  the  conditions  upon  which  it  depends. 
The  treatment  of  the  cause  of  portal  obstruction  will  often  be  called  for, 
and  the  relief  of  the  portal  congestion  by  cathartics  will  generally  be 
found  useful. 

The  eradication  of  the  malarial  poison  from  the  system,  when  that 
is  the  cause,  will  of  course  be  required,  and  the  prompt  and  thorough 
interruption  of  the  aguish  paroxysms  is  demanded. 

There  are  some  remedies  which  appear  to  exert  a  somewhat  speciflc 
influence  on  the  distended  vessels  of  the  spleen,  diminishing  their 
calibre  and  relieving  markedly  and  speedily  the  size  of  the  organ* 
Ergot  is  thought  to  have  such  an  effect;  but  the  most  striking  results 
are  produced  by  full  doses  of  sulph.  of  quinine.  This  effect  is  so 
marked,  that  Piorry  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  quinine  in 
diminishing  the  enlargement  of  the  congested  spleen  was  the  mode  of 
its  operation  in  arresting  the  ague.  That  its  action  upon  the  spleen 
is  not  entirely  due  to  its  antimalarial  effect  is  proven  by  the  fact,  that 
it  speedily  and  notably  diminishes  the  size  of  the  organ  when  its  con- 
gested state  is  dependent  upon  other  causes  than  malarial. 

A  cathartic  to  unload  as  far  as  possible  the  portal  vessels,  and  half 
a  drachm  or  so  of  quinine,  given  in  four  or  five  doses  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  will  generally  diminish  the  organ 
markedly  and  speedily,  even  when  much  hyperplasia  is  also  present. 
Repeating  this  treatment  once  in  a  few  days  will  often  succeed  in 
removing  an  enlargement  which  is  great  and  has  long  continued. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  or  fleshy  enlargement — a  hyperplasia  of ; 
the  organ — is  commonly  the  result  of  long-continued  congestion,  or 
of  repeated  attacks  of  some  form  of  malarial  fever.  It  may  occur, 
however,  as  the  result  of  obstructed  circulation  through  the  liver,  or 
from  a  slow  inflammatory  process  in  the  spleen  itself.  The  vascularity 
of  the  enlarged  organ  is  so  great,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
so  active,  that  in  some  cases  a  venous  hum,  similar  to  that  heard  at 
the  base  of  the  neck  in  some  cases  of  anaemia,  may  be  recognized  by 
applying  a  stethoscope  over  the  tumor. 

In  some  cases  the  spleen  enlarges  by  an  increased  nutrition  re- 
sembling the  normal,  producing  increased  structure  apparently  not 
very  unlike  that  of  the  healthy  organ.  It  is,  however,  a  perversion 
of  nutrition,  as  well  as  an  increase,  and  the  function  of  the  organ  is 
presumably  impaired.  When  it  goes  on  to  an  enormous  enlargement/ 
filling  a  large  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  there  is  an»mia,  soma*. 
51 
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times  intestinal  hemorrhage,  and  occasionally  abdominal  dropsy ;  bat 
as  the  liver  is  generally  also  diseased  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  eary 
to  determine  how  much  is  due  to  the  disease  of  the  spleen,  and  how 
much  to  that  of  the  liver,  or,  in  fact,  to  disease  of  still  other  oi^gans 
that  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time. 

Prognosis. — It  is  distinguished  by  the  physical  examination,  and 
its  course  is  uncertain.  In  ordinary  cases  dependent  upon  malarial 
fever,  the  prognosis  under  proper  treatment  is  favorable,  the  enlarge- 
ment yielding  the  more  readily  the  less  time  it  has  continued;  but  in 
decided  cases,  a  few  weeks  will  generally  be  required  to  effect  its  com- 
plete removal.  In  some  cases  with  great  enlargement,  and  especially 
with  serious  hepatic  complications,  the  prognosis  is  much  more  unfavor- 
able ;  and  even  if  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  be  materially  reduced 
in  size,  the  patient  may  succumb  to  ansemia  and  general  debility,  or 
to  hemorrhages  and  other  systemic  or  local  derangements.  In  one 
case  under  my  observation,  of  enormous  enlargement  ultimately  prov- 
ing fatal,  the  proportion  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  from  all 
parts  of  the  system  was  increased,  and  the  blood  taken  from  the  spleen 
with  a  hypodermic  syringe  had  a  much  larger  proportion  of  white 
corpuscles  than  that  of  the  general  system,  and  the  red  discs  were 
very  irregular  in  form.  This  case  came  very  late  under  my  observa- 
tion and  treatment,  and  though  the  sfze  of  the  spleen  was  very  notably 
diminished,  and  general  improvement  for  a  time  occurred,  a  hem- 
orrhagic condition  succeeded,  and  the  final  result  was  as  above 
stated. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  oi  this  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  as 
of  congestion  of  the  organ,  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  cause 
which  has  produced  it.  That  cause,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  should 
as  far  as  possible  bo  removed.  As  the  hyperplasia  is  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  the  hypcncmia,  any  treatment  which  will  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  latter  will  have  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  former.  TIub 
rational  inference  is  confirmed  by  experience.  No  remedy  within  my 
experience  has  been  so  effectual  in  speedily  reducing  the  size  of  an 
enlarged  and  fleshy  spleen  as  full  doses  of  quinine  given  in  the  manner 
directed  for  hyperaemia.  A  cathartic  preceding  is  useful  here,  as  in 
simple  congestion,  and  other  means  directly  to  be  mentioned  have  often 
great  efficacy;  but  experience  in  repeated  instances  will  not  allow  me 
to  question  the  efficacy  of  quinine  in  those  fleshy  enlargements  where 
hyperplasia  is  produced  by  a  slow  inflammatory  process,  or  by  other 
than  malarial  causes. 

In  addition  to  the  free  doses  of  quinine  repeated  once  in  a  few 
days  or  twice  a  week,  the  ointment  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury 
applied  externally  with  friction   and  heated  in,  and  of  such  strength 
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and  quantity  as  to  prodace  considerable  external  irritation,  aids  very 
much  the  curative  process. 

In  the  intervals  of  administering  the  quinine^  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium or  the  iodide  of  ammonium  should  be  given.  Of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  from  eight  to  twenty  grains  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day,  if  well  borne  by  the  stomach  ;  and  of  the  iodide  of  ammonium 
from  three  to  eight  grains  may  be  given  with  equal  frequency. 

The  fluid  extract  of  ergot  or  the  preparation  called  ergotine  may 
be  tried  at  the  same  time,  or  alternated  with  the  other  measures,  or 
substituted  for  them,  where  for  any  reason  they  are  not  available. 
The  fluid  ext.  of  ergot  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  drachm,  more  or 
less,  three  times  a  day,  or  the  ergotine  in  appropriate  doses  cither  bv , 
the  mouth  or  hypodermically. 

Under  whatever  other  treatment,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  well 
open ;  and  in  case  of  anaemia,  some  of  the  salts  of  iron  may  be  re- 
quired. 

These  means  seldom  fail  to  produce  a  decided  effect  upon  common 
splenic  enlargements,  and  v^ry  generally  effect  a  cure. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Splenitis  as  an  acute  idiopathic  affection  is  rare.  It  is  not  so  rare 
as  the  result  of  embolism,  pyaemia,  or  morbid  growths. 

Hemorrhagic  infarction,  followed  by  an  inflammatory  process,  but 
not  resulting  in  abscess,  is  occasionally  found  post  mortem,  and  can 
sometimes  be  distinguished  with  tolerable  certainty  during  life. 

Embolic  blocking  of  vessels  is  a  frequent  cause  of  circumscribed 
splenitis.  The  infarctions  may  be  in  the  substance  or  periphery  of 
the  organ,  and  may  vary  in  size  and  number — in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  and  in  number  from  one  to  several.  They  are 
wedge  shaped,  and  when  near  together  may  coalesce.  They  undergo 
the  usual  changes,  ultimately  resulting  in  suppuration.  A  limiting 
membrane  may  incapsulate  the  pus,  or  in  its  absence  a  ragged  disin- 
tegrating pulp  may  constitute  the  wall  of  the  abscess,  and  the  pus 
will  tend  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  oftener  toward 
the  diaphragm  than  elsewhere,  and  may  be  discharged  through  the 
bronchi.  If  it  breaks  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  fatal  peritonitis 
is  likely  to  follow. 

If  a  patient  affected  with  obstructive  disease  of  the  heart,  or  any 
affection  likely  to  produce  embolism,  complains  of  chills,  fever,  pain, 
and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  with  moderate  enlargement 
of  that  organ,  this  condition  must  be  presumed. 

A  primary  inflammation  resulting  in  suppuration  Mid 
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Tery  rate ;  bat  secondaiy  abscess  from  pysBmia  or  septicsBmia  may 
occnr  in  the  spleen,  as  in  other  internal  organs.  Sach  inflammation 
wonld  be  intimated  by  the  common  local  and  general  signs  of  inflam- 
mation, but  a  positive  diagnosis  might  be  impossible  unless  an  abscess 
of  sufficient  size  should  form  to  give  increased  bulk  to  the  organ  and 
afford  a  soft  or  fluctuating  tumor. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  such  a  case  would  not  differ  from 
that  applicable  to  secondary  inflammation  and  abscesses  in  pyaemic 
or  septicsemic  conditions,  and  this  is  described  elsewhere. 

The  primary  acute  inflammations  of  the  spleen  will  require  the 
same  treatment,  essentially,  as  inflammation  of  the  liver  or  the  pan- 
creas. Should  there  be  a  chill  followed  by  an  inflammatory  fever, 
with  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  a  cathartic 
should  be  given,  fomentations,  or  dry  cups,  or  both,  should  be  applied 
to  the  region ;  and  if  the  pain  and'^fcver  continue  after  the  operation 
of  the  cathartic,  six  or  eight  grains  of  quinine  with  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  morphine  should  be  given,  and  the  dose  repeated  once  in 
from  two  to  four  hours,  the  quantity  of  morphine  particularly  being 
varied  or  omitted  from  the  alternate  doses,  but  sufficient  being  given 
to  keep  up  a  decided  antipyretic  effect  of  these  agents  for  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours. 

If  the  symptoms  should  continue,  a  blister,  and  perhaps  leeches, 
might  be  applied,  the  bowels  kept  well  open  by  saline  cathartics,  etc.; 
and,  if  the  inflammation  still  persisted,  after  two  days  the  quinine  and 
morphine  might  be  repeated.  This  treatment,  adopted  early,  might 
be  expected  to  arrest  or  notably  abate  the  inflammatory  process. 

Quinine  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  spleen,  as  it  checks  the  production  and  migration 
of  leucocytes,  and  diminishes  particularly  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
organ.  Cathartics  act  by  diminishing  the  blood  pressure,  especially 
of  the  portal  vessels,  and  probably  by  a  reflex  impression  also.  If 
these  means  should  not  arrest  the  inflammatory  process,  either  from  its 
severity  or  because  they  were  commenced  too  late,  a  more  expectant 
plan  should  then  be  pursued. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  severe  fever  abated,  fomentations 
or  poultices  applied,  the  strength  kept  up,  and  the  results  awaited  as 
in  other  internal  suppurative  inflammations. 

Of  eleven  primary  abscesses  of  the  spleen  collected  and  reported  by 
Dr.  Drake,  the  discharge  of  pus  in  six  was  by  the  bowels :  in  three 
externally ;  in  one  both  externally  and  by  the  bowels ;  and  in  one 
there  was  no  discharge  of  the  matter.  All  but  one  recovered.  Here, 
as  in  other  diseases,  the  more  favorable  cases  are  likely  to  bo  reported, 
while  the  unfavorable  ones,  with  perhaps  an  uncertain  diagnosis,  are 
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not.  A  larger  proportion  of  abscess  of  the  spleen  than  these  statistics 
would  indicate,  it  might  be  fearedy  would  terminate  unfavorably  if 
left  to  their  own  course.  The  aspirator^  as  in  other  cases  of  internal 
abscesses^  particularly  those  of  the  liver,  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
same  rules  respecting  an  opening,  with  a  more  free  incision  when 
adhesions  have  occurred  and  the  matter  approaches  the  surface,  should 
bo  observed  as  in  hepatic  abscess.     (See  Abscess  of  Liver.) 

Chronic  Interstitial  Inflammation  of  the  spleen,  resulting  in  en- 
largement in  some  cases,  and  in  contraction  of  the  plastic  exudate  and 
atrophy,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  others,  is  not  very  infrequent. 
Its  diagnosis  may  be  obscure,  but  when  discovered  it  should  be  treated 
as  other  chronic  parenchymatous  inflammations ;  and  when  enlarge^ 
ment  is  detected,  by  the  same  means  already  described  for  enlarged 
spleen.  The  biniodide  ointment  should  be  thoroughly  used,  and  the 
iodide  of  potassium  or  the  iodide  of  ammonium  should  be  given  per- 
sevcringly,  the  bowels  kept  free,  and  other  symptoms  attended  to  as 
they  may  arise. 

Simple  atrophy  of  the  spleen  may  occur  from  different  causes.  Its 
diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  and  its  clinical  and  thera- 
peutical  history  is  nnknown. 

The  spleen  is  as  liable  to  lardaceous,  amyloid,  or  waxy  degener- 
ation as  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  but  is  seldom  so  changed  unless 
the  liver  and  other  organs  are  similarly  affected  at  the  same  time. 
This  form  of  degeneration  is  said  first  to  affect  "the  minute  arte- 
rial twigs  and  the  cells  external  to  them  with  which  they  are  in 
relation." 

The  organ  in  this  disease  undergoes  gradnal  enlargement,  and  in 
some  instances  attains  a  great  size.  But  as  the  liver  generally,  and 
often  the  kidneys  are  also  involved,  the  patient  commonly  succumbs 
before  much  enlargement  occurs.  Post  mortem  its  capsule  is  usually 
smooth  and  glistening,  and  in  the  early  stage  the  parenchyma  presents 
an  appearance  to  which  the  name  of  sago  spleen  has  been  given,  when  it 
is  thickly  studded  with  grayish,  translucent,  rounded  masses  resembling 
boiled  sago  grains,  separated  from  each  other  by  proper  spleen  tissue. 
Later  these  morbid  masses  have  coalesced,  and  the  spleen  on  section 
presents  a  nearly  uniform  aspect,  all  parts  resembling  the  translucent 
grains  of  the  earlier  stage.  It  yields  little  or  no  fluid  on  pressure, 
and  pits  when  pressed  by  the  finger  like  a  mass  of  stiff  dough  or  wax. 
It  is  specifically  heavy  and  is  readily  lacerated,  resembling  a  larda- 
ceous or  waxy  mass. 

When  this  amyloid  matter  is  thus  diffused,  the  textim  tf 
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flrm,  bat  it  ib  easily  cut,  has  a  brownish  or  yeUowish-brown  color, 
and  the  pulp,  the  trabecalae,  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  the  Tessels 
are  all  affected  by  it. 

According  to  Prof.  Eberth,  of  Zfirich,  not  all  the  different  nitro- 
geneous  tissnes  are  the  seat  of  this  amyloid  deposit ;  it  is  not,  howeyer, 
confined  in  its  consequences  to  the  connective  tissue  group,  but  affects 
other  tissues  by  compression  and  consequent  atrophy.  In  the  spleen  it 
originates  in  the  reticulated  tissue,  but  not  in  the  true  gland  structure. 
The  test  for  this  amyloid  infiltration  is  Lugol's  solution  of  iodine 
brushed  over  the  part,  which  colors  the  tissues  yellowish,  and  the 
morbid  deposit  red  or  reddish  brown,  but  on  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  while  the  yellow  color  is  not  changed,  the  red  becomes  a  dark 
violet. 

This  condition  of  the  spleen  is  always  associated  with  a  depraved 
condition  of  the  system — an  anssmic  cachexia,  and  often  with  dropsy 
and  a  hemorrhagic  tendency.  But,  as  before  stated,  this  disease  of 
the  spleen  is  associated  with  a  similar  condition  in  other  organs,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  general  symptoms  are  dependent  upon 
the  changes  in  the  spleen. 

The  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable,  and  the  best  mode  of  treatm^it 
doubtful.  Iron  and  the  preparations  of  iodine  are  generally  pre- 
scribed, and  a  general  tonic  course  seems  to  be  indicated.  Good  hy- 
gienic regulations  are  certainly  required. 

Simple  Cysts,  and  Hydatids,  or  echinococci,  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  spleen,  but  usually  at  the  same  time  in  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
When  these  are  of  considerable  size  the  spleen  presents  an  irregular 
onlrtrgemcnt ;  the  course  is  usually  slow,  and  always  uncertain,  and 
those  cases  require  no  special  treatment  different  from  that  of  similar 
affections  of  the  liver.     (See  diseases  of  that  organ.) 

Tubercles  may  occur  in  the  spleen,  as  in  other  iptemal  organs,  in 
general  tulKjrculosis,  but  they  can  seldom  be  recognized  during  life, 
and  require  no  special  treatment  different  from  that  called  for  in 
tuberculous  disease  of  other  parts. 

Cancer  of  the  spleen  is  rare,  and  is  very  generally  secondary — the 
cancerous  growth  extending  commonly  from  the  peritoneum.  It 
usually  (x^curs  at  different  points  in  the  organ. 

No  very  distinctive  symptoms  are  presented,  and  the  diagnosis 
can  only  be  made  when  an  in^gular  tumefaction  of  the  organ  is  dis- 
covereil  and  the  cancerous  cachexia  is  present. 

Palliative  treatment,  as  of  internal  cancer  elsewhere,  is  alone 
required. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE   LIVER. 

The  size  and  position  of  the  liver,  its  large  development  at  a  very 
early  period  of  organic  life,  and  the  different  functions  it  performs 
indicate  its  importance  in  the  organism.  In  popular  estimation  its 
derangements  have  to  do  with  a  large  portion  of  the  common  ills  to 
which  we  are  subject,  and  professional  estimation  gives  this  organ  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  human 
system. 

As  observed  by  Dr.  Murchison  (whose  admirable  writings  on  dis- 
eases of  this  organ  will  be  freely  drawn  from  in  what  is  to  follow),  in 
many  respects  modern  investigation  tends  to  the  revival  of  ancient 
opinions.  Galen  taught  that  the  liver  was  a  blood-producing  organ, 
and  this  view  was  held  for  a  long  time.  The  discovery  of  the  lacteals, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  caused  this  organ  to  fall  from  its 
high  position,  and  until  comparatively  recently  its  ofily  function  was 
supposed  to  be  that  of  secreting  bile.  It  is  now  well  known  that  a 
part  of  the  nutrient  materials  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  passes 
into  the  veins,  and  mingles  with  the  blood  without  taking  the  course 
of  the  lacteals.  It  is  also  known  that  these  materials  passing  through 
the  portal  vessels  into  the  liver  are  acted  upon  in  its  vessels  and 
substance.  It  is  known  that  starchy,  saccharine,  and  even  albu- 
minous substances,  many  of  them  first  formed  into  glucose,  are  con- 
verted into  glycogen  and  stored  up  in  the  liver  for  use ;  that  this 
glycogen  is  capable  of  being  formed  into  sugar  and  also  into  fat ;  and 
it  is  now  believed  to  be  capable  of  conversion  into  blood  materials — 
of  being  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  blood  corpuscles — as  it  is 
shown  that  the  blood  passing  out  of  the  liver  through  the  hepatic 
veins  contains  many  more  corpuscles — often  five  to  ten  times  more, 
it  is  alleged,  especially  of  white  corpuscles — than  it  has  when  entering 
the  liver  by  the  portal  veins.  The  red  blood  discs  after  leaving  the 
liver  are  said  to  have  sharper  outlines,  to  be  less  likely  to  aggregate 
into  rolls,  and  to  be  less  readily  dissolved  in  water  than  before  they 
have  passed  through  the  organ. 

This  doctrine  of  the  blood-producing  function  of  the  liver  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  in  foetal  life,  when  the  liver  is  formed,  a  very 
active  process  of  blood-cell  formation  is  set  up  in  it,  and  the  produc* 
tion  of  these  corpuscles  greatly  diminishes  or  ceases  in  other  parts. 
It  would  seem  that  in  adult  life  a  part  of  the  glycogen  secreted  or 
elaborated  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  combines  with  nitrogen  and  forms 
a  nitrogenized  protoplasm,  capable  of  maintaining  the  nntrition  of 
the  blood  and  the  tissues.    Fat  is  also  believed  to  be 
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from  sugar,  or  the  saccharine  matter  is  changed  into  some  other 
material  which  is  afterward,  either  in  the  liver  or  elsewhere,  converted 
into  fat. 

Kot  only  is  it  thus  shown  that  the  liver  is  a  laborator  of  nutrient 
materials  fitted  to  supply  the  tissues,  and  a  blood-producing  organ 
elaborating  corpuscles,  but  modem  research  has  rendered  it  probable 
that  it  acts  as  a  blood^purifying  organ — not  merely  by  secreting  bile 
and  thus  eliminating  effete  elements,  but  also  by  disintegrating  worn- 
out  blood  corpuscles  and  albuminous  matters,  forming  them  into  urea 
and  uric  acid,  and  preparing  them  for  elimination  by  the  kidneys. 

Albumen  and.fibrine  are  diminished  in  the  blood  as  it  passes  through 
the  liver.  It  is  estimated  by  Brown-S6quard  that  86^  ounces  of  fibrine 
are  daily  lost  in  the  liver — or  rather,  that  this  amount  disappears 
from  the  blood  while  passing  through  the  digestive  organs,  including 
the  liver,  and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  this  work  is  performed  by 
the  latter  organ. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  suspension  of  this  action  of  the  liver 
will  account  for  the  rapid  increase  of  fibrine  in  the  system  which  often 
occurs  in  rheumatism  and  other  inflammatory  affections  ;  but  whether 
this  is  the  true  or  the  only  explanation  of  hyperinosis  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  established. 

It  is  quite  probable,  at  least,  that  while  white  blood  corpuscles  are 
formed  in  the  liver,  the  worn-out  red  corpuscles  are  destroyed  there 
-^are  disintegrated  and  changed  into  other  forms  of  matter. 

The  bile  acids  have  the  power  of  dissolving  red  corpuscles  out  of 
the  body,  and  they  probably  do  the  same  with  the  worn-out  ones,  with 
low  vitality,  in  the  liver.  The  liver  is  certainly  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  nitrogenous  matter  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Imper- 
fect formation  of  urea  is  among  the  most  constant  signs  of  functional 
derangements  of  the  liver  ;  and  when  this  organ  is  in  great  part  inca- 
pacitated by  destructive  organic  disease,  urea  is  greatly  diminished 
in  the  urine,  or  it  entirely  disappears  from  it.  In  such  cases,  less 
oxidized  azotizcd  materials,  as  leucin  and  tyrocin,  take  its  place.  In 
further  proof  of  the  production  of  urea  in  the  liver,  it  is  not  only 
found  in  free  quantity  there,  but  there  is  much  more  in  the  hepatic 
than  in  the  portal  veins. 

The  liver  is  probably  not  the  only  place  where  urea  is  formed ; 
other  glands  may  have  a  similar  action  ;  and  even  the  decaying  blood 
corpuscles  in  the  circulating  vessels  may  change  into  urea,  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  liver  aids  in  the  process. 

These  disintegrating  processes  in  the  liver,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  formative,  are  accompanied  with  the  production  of  heat ;  and  the 
healthy  liver  is  found  to  be  four  or  five,  and  even  six  or  seven  degrees 
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F.  higher  in  temperature  than  the  average  of  the  blood  in  the  system. 
The  blood  issuing  from  the  liver  in  the  hepatic  veins  is  markedly 
warmer  than  that  which  enters  it  through  the  portal  vessels. 

These  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  liver  is  a  particular  source  of 
animal  heat. 

But  another  and  the  best  known  function  of  the  liver  is  the  secre- 
tion of  bile.  This  material^  according  to  the  best  estimates,  is  com- 
posed of  wator  859.2  parts,  and  solid  residua  140.8,  in  1000,  on  an 
average  in  a  healthy  state.  According  to  the  analyses  the  average 
solids  of  the  bile  consist  of 

Glycocholate  of  Soda  )  oi  4 
Taurocholato  of  Soda  ) 

Fat 9.2 

Gholesterin 2.6 

Bilo  Pigment 28.4 

Mucus 1.4 

Salts 7. 7 

Total  of  Solids. 140. 7 

in  1000  of  the  bile. 

The  yellow  pigment  is  now  called  bilirubin.  On  standing  it 
becomes  oxidized  and  assumes  a  green  color,  and  is  then  called 
biliverdin. 

Bilirubin  is  formed  from  blood  pigment  or  haemoglobin  in  the 
hepatic  cells,  and  this  yellow  bile  pigment,  when  not  excessive  and  in 
the  physiological  condition,  is  in  turn  converted  into  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  urine. 

The  process  of  transformation  is — blood  pigment,  bile  pigment, 
urinary  pigment. 

In  a  further  analysis  two  bile  acids  are  found — glycocholic  acid 
and  taurocholic  acid.  They  are  conjugate  acids,  the  former  being 
formed  by  the  union  of  glycocol  with  cholic  acid,  the  latter  by  the 
combination  of  glycocol  with  t«urin.  They  are  both  derivations  from 
albumen  and  contain  nitrogen.  Taurocholic  acid  gives  the  bitter 
taste  to  the  bile,  and  contains  the  sulphur  found  in  that  fluid.  As 
soda  is  in  bile,  these  acids  are  in  combination  with  it,  forming  the 
salts  already  mentioned  as  constituents  of  the  solid  matters  of  the 
bile. 

Oholesterin  is  found  in  nerve  matter,  is  supposed  to  be  the  debris 
reenlting  from  nerve  action,  and  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the 
liver. 
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When  this  separation  is  defective^  and  the  cholesterin  is  retained 
in  the  blood,  it  is  supposed  to  cause  a  species  of  blood  poisoning— 
cholesteraemia. 

Whether  some  of  these  bile  elements  are  found  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  and  are  simply  separated  by  the  liver,  or  whether  they  are 
formed  in  the  liver  by  the  combination  there  of  other  elements  from 
the  blood,  is  not  quite  settled. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  bile  pigment  is  preformed  elsewhere 
in  the  system  and  separated  by  the  liver ;  but  others  deny  this,  and 
the  most  recent  investigations  seem  to  show  that  the  change  of 
materials  of  the  blood  to  bile  pigment  occurs  in  the  liver. 

The  distinction,  made  by  Dr.  Harley,  of  two  forms  of  jaundice — 
one  in  which  the  bile  acids  are  produced  in  the  liver  and  reabsorbed, 
and  the  other  in  which  the  liver  fails  to  separate  the  coloring  matter 
from  the  blood — if  the  coloring  matter,  as  well  as  the  acids,  is  formed 
in  the  liver,  is  unfounded. 

It  is  shown  that  jaundice  does  not  result  from  extirpation  of  the 
liver  in  frogs,  as  ursBmia  does  from  removal  of  the  kidneys.  Nor  does 
jaundice  always  occur,  as  it  should  if  the  bile  pigment  was  preformed 
in  the  system,  when  extensive  fatty  or  waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver 
takes  place. 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  by  the  healthy  human  liver,  when  a 
proper  free  quantity  of  food  is  taken,  is  estimated  at  about  forty  ounces 
per  day.  But  a  small  portion  of  this  is  ordinarily  discharged  from  the 
bowels,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  reabsorbed  or  changed  into  some 
other  material.  As  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  conversion  of  this 
substance,  it  must  be  held  to  be  reabsorbed  either  in  the  biliary  pad- 
sages  or  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  constant  secretion  and  reabsorption,  not  only 
of  bile  but  of  other  fluids,  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  purging 
of  cholera  or  diarrhoea  may  be  as  much  from  the  failure  of  absorption 
as  from  profuse  secretion.  It  is  indeed  thought  that  all  the  watery 
portions  of  the  blood  pass  several  times,  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
into  the  alimentary  canal  and  out  again  into  the  vessels,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  continual  outpouring  and  inflowing  aids  metamorpho- 
sis. It  is  thought  that  at  least  twelve  pints  of  gastric  fluid  are  secreted 
and  absorbed  in  a  day ;  the  pancreas  is  believed  to  secrete  the  same 
amount ;  the  salivary  glands  furnish  about  three  pints  in  the  same 
time,  most  of  which  is  ordinarily  swallowed  ;  and  the  liver  is  supposed 
to  secrete  not  far  from  the  same  amount ;  while  the  quantity  secreted 
and  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  membrane,  independent  of  the  stomach 
and  these  large  glands,  cannot  be  estimated.  From  the  extent  of  the 
intestinal  surface  and  the  great  number  of  small  glands  it  contains,  it 
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is  probably  large.  How  many  times  the  materials  of  bile  are  secreted, 
taken  np,  and  go  the  rounds  of  the  circulation  in  the  system,  we  hare 
not  the  means  of  knowing.  In  the  coui'se  of  the  circulation  much  of 
the  bile  is  probably  converted  into  pi*oducts  which  are  eliminated  by 
the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  other  organs  ;  and  this  whole  process  bears  a 
necessary  part  in  the  purification  of  the  blood,  the  assimilation  of 
foods,  and  the  sustaining  of  the  system. 

The  bile  has  important  uses  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  materially 
assists  in  the  emulsification  and  absorption  of  fat,  as  is  proved  by  ex- 
periments upon  animals  and  by  clinical  observations  ;  and  it  probably 
also  assists  the  absorption  of  albuminous  foods.  By  its  alkaline  prop- 
erties it  aids  in  neutralizing  the  acids  which  pass  from  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum,  and  it  precipitates  the  peptones ;  and,  in  short, 
the  bile  with  the  pancreatic  juice,  mingled  with  the  gastric  secretion, 
aids  in  the  completion  of  the  digestive  process  in  the  case  of  many 
ai*ticles  of  food.  The  presence  of  bile  in  the  intestines  seems  necessary 
for  the  proper  formation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  This  may  be  by  its 
action  through  sympathy,  or  by  its  chemical  action  on  food  elements. 
It  also  renders  fs&cal  matters  more  soluble,  and  excites  peristaltic  intes- 
tinal action. 

But  a  portion  of  bile  is  excrementitious,  and  passes  off  with  the 
stools.  The  coloring  matter,  bile  acids,  and  cholesterin,  either  in  their 
proper  characters  as  discharged  from  the  liver,  or  changed  in  compo- 
sition by  their  relation  to  other  materials,  are  contained  in  normal 
excreta. 

To  briefly  recapitulate  the  functions  of  the  liver,  it  must  be  stated 
that  no  less  than  three  somewhat  distinct  but  complex  processes  are 
performed  by  it. 

First.  The  formation  of  glycogen  from  alimentary  matters,  par- 
ticularly from  starchy  and  saccharine  substances  brought  to  it  by  the 
portal  vessels,  storing  up  this  material  in  the  hepatic  cells,  and  giving 
it  out,  as  required,  changed  into  fat,  sugar,  and  other  substances,  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat,  to  the  general  nutrition 
of  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  and  to  the  development  of  white  blood 
corpuscles. 

Second.  The  destructive  metamorphosis,  or  the  reducing  to  simple 
forms  of  albuminoid  matters,  whether  from  the  food  or  the  blood — the 
worn-out  corpuscles,  and  especially  the  fibrine— forming  from  them 
urea,  uric  acid,  and  other  nitrogenous  products,  which  are  subse- 
quently eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  animal  heat  being  produced  in 
these  changes  in  the  liver. 

Third.  The  secretion  of  bile,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  reab* 
sorbed,  and  subserves  useful  purposes  in  the  system  ;  and 
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alimentary  canal  it  aids  in  the  assimilation  of  fats  and  peptones,  it 
probably  also  assists  those  chemical  changes  referred  to  as  going  on  in 
the  liver,  and  aids  the  portal  circulation.  A  part  of  the  bile,  how- 
erer,  is  excrementitious^  and  in  passing  through  the  intestines  it  stim- 
ulates peristaltic  action,  prevents  decomposition  of  the  intestinal 
contents,  and  tends  to  produce  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels. 

These  are  all  very  important  functions,  they  are,  moreover,  often 
deranged,  and  their  derangements  produce  more  or  less  serious  conse- 
quences. 

As  a  blood  gland — a  producer  and  purifier  of  the  blood — as  an 
organ  of  nutrition,  elaborating  materials  for  sustaining  the  organism- 
it  holds  a  very  high  place,  and  one  which,  in  these  respects,  has  been 
too  little  understood  or  too  often  overlooked.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  that  the  liver,  having  other  functions  than  the 
secretion  of  bile,  embraces  in  its  derangements  other  conditions  than  the 
diminution,  the  increase,  and  the  altered  character  of  that  secretion. 

From  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  secretion  and  absorption 
of  bile,  it  is  apparent  that  the  amount  of  bile  discharged  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  not  a  necessary  measure  of  the  amount  secreted.  It 
may  rather  indicate  the  amount  not  absorbed,  for  if  less  be  absorbed 
while  only  the  usual  quantity  is  secreted,  more  will  be  discharged; 
and  any  cathartic  medicine  or  irritating  article  of  food,  by  increasing 
peristaltic  action  and  thus  preventing  the  bile  from  remaining  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  in  the  intestines  to  be  absorbed,  will  cause  i 
larger  amount  of  bile  to  be  discharged  without  producing  a  real 
increase  of  secretion. 

Irritation  of  an  excretory  duct  of  a  gland  usually  increases  the 
secretion  of  the  gland.  Taking  a  sapient  or  irritating  substance  into' 
the  mouth  increases  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  a  mote  in 
the  eye  increases  that  of  the  lachrymal.  So  the  irritation  of  cathartics 
upon  the  duodenum  and  the  common  duct  of  the  liver  and  pancreas 
emptying  into  it,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  will  increase  the  secretions  of 
these  glands,  independent  of  any  specific  effect  directly  upon  the  gland 
itself.  All  this,  however,  does  not  render  improbable  the  fact  that 
some  medicines  have  a  specific  effect,  either  through  the  blood  or  by  a 
particular  reflex  action,  in  increasing  and  otherwise  modifying  the 
secretion  as  well  as  the  excretion  and  extrusion  of  bile.  This  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  experiments  and  clinical  obser\'ations, 
care  being  taken  to  exclude  errors  and  unwarranted  conclusions. 

From  these  physiological  facts  and  considerations  (and  physiology 
is  always  the  foundation  of  pathology)  it  is  evident  that  derangements 
of  the  action  of  the  liver  may  cause  disturbance  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  body. 
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FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVEE. 

When  the  liver  is  organically  diseased,  its  actions  are  of  course 
interfered  with  ;  .but,  independent  of  material  structural  changes,  its 
functions  may  be  deranged,  and  a  great  variety  of  morbid  consequences 
may  result. 

As  classified  by  Dr.  Murchison,  these  derangements  may  involve  : 

1.  Abnormal  nutrition. 

2.  Abnormal  elimination. 

3.  Abnormal  disintegration. 

4.  Derangements  of  the  organs  of  digestion. 

5.  Derangements  of  the  nervous  system. 

6.  Derangements  of  the  organs  of  circulation. 

7.  Derangements  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 

8.  Derangements  of  the  urinary  organs. 

9.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  skin. 

1.  Abnormal  Nutrition. — As  the  liver  is  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  blood,  we  may  have  anaemia  and  spansemia  from  its  defective 
action.  As  it  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  sugar,  we  may  have 
an  excess  of  that  article  produced  in  the  system,  constituting  melitae- 
mia  or  diabetes  mellitus.  As  this  organ  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fat,  we  may  have  obesity,  or  a  deficiency  of  fat  in  the  sys- 
tem from  its  wrong  action. 

If  it  produces  too  much  fat,  which  is  deposited  in  the  general  sys- 
tem and  in  the  different  tissues,  there  is  inconvenient  corpulence,  with 
heaviness,  weariness,  especially  after  meals,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
often  constipation,  flatulence,  and  other  dyspeptic  derangements. 

Often  beer  and  wine  drinkers,  and  sometimes  spirit  drinkers, 
become  fat  and  gross.  They  are  often  said  to  be  "bloated"  with 
liquor,  and  they  have  a  lowered  organic  structure,  diminished 
power,  and  greatly  diminished  endurance.  Such  persons  are  more 
liable  to  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and  when  diseased  they  are  "bad 
subjects" — do  not  bear  well  diseases  or  surgical  injaries  or  opera- 
tions. 

The  irritation  of  the  liver  by  the  alcohol  induces  hyperemia,  and 
in  that  state  a  morbidly  increased  fat  production  may  result.  In 
other  cases,  when  the  irritation  of  the  alcohol  is  greater,  the  produc- 
tion of  fat  may  be  diminished,  and  emaciation  in  chronic  alcoholism 
sometimes  results.  Bacchus  was  represented  by  the  ancients  as  cor- 
pulent, never"  as  emaciated  ;  but  with  the  ancients  alcohol  was  much 
diluted  and  used  in  the  form  of  wine,  not  fortified  by  distilled  alco- 
hol ;  and  this  is  less  likely  to  cause  emaciation  than  mor» 
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trated  ardent  spirits.  Still,  the  wine  and  beer  dmnkard  is  Bometimee 
thin,  especially  toward  the  last,  though  mach  more  likely  to  haye  an 
excess  of  fat ;  and  often,  even  thoagh  the  fat  diminishes,  there  are 
dropsical  accumulations  which  produce  a  bloated  condition. 

When  from  any  cause  the  liver  is  so  far  impaired  in  its  fnnction 
that  too  little  bile  is  secreted  and  passed  into  the  intestines  to  emul- 
sify the  fatty  food,  or  to  properly  aid  in  the  assimilation  of  albu- 
minous matters ;  or  when  there  is  serious  derangement  of  its  glyoo- 
genetic  function,  emaciation  will  follow.  When  the  glycogen  is 
unduly  changed  to  sugar,  instead  of  being  converted  into  faJtibj  mflt* 
ter,  it  passes  into  the  urine  and  constitutes  diabetes.  Emaciation, 
then,  is  the  common  result  In  some  cases  of  liver  diseases  the  pro- 
duction of  glycogen  may  be  insufficient  for  the  formation  of  the 
necessary  quantity  of  fat,  and  thus  emaciation  may  follow. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  other  wasting  diseases,  as  in  phthisis,  the 
changes  which  so  often  occur  in  the  liver  contribute  to  the  emaciation. 

But  derangements  of  the  liver  functions  may  lead  to  a  deficient 
elaboration  of  albuminous  as  well  as  of  fatty  nutrient  materials,  and 
the  wasting  of  albuminoid  tissues,  as  well  as  diminution  of  fat,  may 
result. 

2.  Abnormal  Elimination, — Disease  arises  when  the  liver  &ils  to 
perform  its  eliminative  function.  Such  disease  arises  not  only  from 
retention  of  the  elements  of  bile  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  but  even 
more  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  liver  to  prepare  materials 
which  have  become  effete  to  be  carried  off  by  other  organs,  especially 
by  the  kidneys. 

When  blood  corpuscles  become  old,  having  performed  their  func- 
tions for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  when  tissues  become  disin- 
tegrated in  the  performance  of  their  functions  or  from  age,  all  these 
worn-out  materials  need  to  be  prepared  for  elimination — require  to 
be  made  soluble  and  carried  out  of  the  system.  If  they  are  retained, 
tissue  and  blood  poisoning  follow. 

The  ultimate  form  which  these  materials  to  the  largest  extent  take 
is  urea.  Falling  a  little  short  of  this  more  complete  transformation, 
we  have  uric  acid  ;  and  still  short  of  this,  a  dark  coloring  matter 
resembling  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  ;  and  leucin  and  tyrocin 
are  other  substances  between  worn-out  tissues  and  urea.  These  sub- 
stances, or  still  less  changed  effete  matters,  when  retained  in  the  blood 
(as  from  the  imperfect  action  of  the  liver  and  in  their  less  reduced 
state  they  are  apt  io  be),  produce  more  injurious  effects  than  the 
retention  of  bile  or  bile  elements. 

Observations  show  that  there  may  be  large  quantities  of  pure  bile 
in  the  blood  and  tissues,  almost  to  saturation,  without  serious  con^e- 
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quences ;  and  when  "  typhoid  symptoms "  occur  in  janndice  and  in 
the  latter  stage  of  cirrhosis  or  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  blood  poison- 
ing from  the  other  matters  referred  to  is  more  likely  to  be  the  cause 
of  these  symptoms  than  poisoning  from  the  bile.  However,  large 
quantities  of  bile  in  the  blood  cannot  be  entirely  innocent,  and  this 
secretion  may  undergo  changes  resulting  in  compounds  which  may  be 
severe  and  fatal  in  their  effects. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  deficient  excretion  of  bile  into  the  intes- 
tines are  irregular,  usually  costive  bowels,  though  there  may  be 
diarrhoea ;  pale,  clay-colored  stools  ;  loss  of  appetite ;  a  yellowish  or 
whitish  coated  tongue ;  a  disagreeable,  often  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
especially  in  the  morning ;  a  sallow  skin  and  yellow  conjunctivaB ; 
depression  and  drowsiness  after  meals  ;  languor  and  frontal  headache  ; 
and  in  this  jaundiced  condition  there  are  frequent  deposits  of  lithates 
in  the  urine,  and  almost  constantly  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  and 
more  or  less  of  its  acids  will  be  found  in  this  secretion. 

These  symptoms  are  commonly,  and  often  at  least  properly, 
attributed  to  *'  torpor  of  the  liver."  They,  at  any  rate,  depend  upon 
wrong  liver  conditions  (though  these  are  sometimes  produced  by 
obstruction  of  the  excretory  duct),  and  upon  the  morbid  state  of  the 
blood  consequent  upon  such  wrong  liver  actions. 

3.  Abnormal  Disintegration. — This  is  a  matter  not  less  important 
than  deficient  elimination,  and  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it. 
Disintegration  of  albuminous  matters  is  an  important  function  of  the 
liver,  and  a  failure  in  its  proper  performance — a  failure  to  convert 
effete  albuminoid  substances  into  soluble  forms  (urea,  etc.) — produces 
morbid  results  that  are  often  very  serious. 

This  failure  seems  to  occur  in  congestion  of  the  organ,  in  fevers, 
and  in  more  severe  organic  liver  affections.  As  the  result  of  over- 
eating, or  of  taking  improper  ingesta — of  imposing  too  much  work  on 
the  liver — we  have,  besides  impairment  of  organic  actions  in  the  tis- 
sues, from  a  want  of  proper  renewal,  lithuria — insoluble  lithates  in  the 
urine,  and  more  or  less  of  effete  matter  retained  in  the  blood  and  in 
the  organs,  deranging  action  in  different  ways. 

The  symptoms  in  such  cases  are  feelings  of  weight  at  the  epigas- 
trium,  flatulent  and  distended  bowels,  heart-burn  and  eructations, 
weariness  and  aching  of  the  limbs,  sleepiness  after  meals,  a  furred 
tongue,  and  a  foul  mouth.  The  appetite  is  variable  ;  catarrhal  secre- 
tions often  occur  ;  constipation  with'  alternate  diarrhoea  is  not  un- 
frequent ;  there  are  frontal  headaches  and  restless  nights ;  and  some- 
times vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  and  other  symptoms  of  general 
derangement 

In  persons  thus  affected,  though  these  uncomfortable  i 
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may  lead  to  a  desire  for  narcotic  excitants,  andi  may  be  temporarily 
relieved  by  them,  yet  any  degree  of  alcoholic  indulgence  increases  the 
ultimate  morbid  resalts.  Any  considerable  indulgence  in  rich  foods 
— oily  and  saccharine — also  increases  the  symptoms. 

Such  patients,  says  Dr.  Marchison,  find  that  they  must  be  careful 
of  food  and  drinks.  One  first  gives  up  malt  liquors,  and  in  succession 
port  wine,  Madeira,  champagne,  etc.  He  then  tries  brandy  or  whis- 
key largely  diluted  with  water.  "  At  last,"  quoting  the  words  of  Dr. 
Murchison,  **  unless  he  is  misled  by  the  fashionable,  but  to  my  mind 
erroneous,  doctrine  of  the  pi*esent  day,  that  alcohol  in  one  form  or 
another  is  necessary  for  digestion,  or  to  enable  a  man  to  get  through 
his  mental  or  bodily  work,  he  finds  that  he  enjoys  best  health  when 
he  abstains  altogether  from  wines  and  spirits  in  any  form  or  quantity, 
and  drinks  plain  water." 

Such  a  person,  if  he  consults  his  interests,  cuts  off  articles  of  rich 
food  one  after  another,  until  he  comes  down  to  a  plain,  simple  diet 
in  moderate  quantity. 

This  morbid  condition.  Dr.  Mufchison  says,  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  England,  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  as  distinguished  in 
surgery  as  Dr.  Murchison  is  in  medicine,  says,  **few  are  aware  of 
the  great  mischief  which  what  is  regarded  as  the  moderate  use  of 
fermented  liquors  is  doing  in  England."  We  have,  continues  Dr. 
Murchison,  as  the  result  of  this  stale  of  things,  gout,  urinary  calculi, 
biliary  calculi,  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  structural  disease  of  the 
liver,  and,  in  fact,  lowering  and  degeneration  of  tissue  throughout  the 
body. 

With  the  approach  to  old  age  there  is,  in  those  indulging  in  alcohol, 
a  tendency  of  the  tissues  throughout  the  body  to  undergo  degeneration 
and  decay  ;  fatty  and  calcareous  matter  being  substituted  for  the 
normal  stnictures. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views  he  quotes  Mr.  Barlow^s  article  in 
the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  on  the  subject.  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Andral,  Lobstein,  and  others  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  profession. 

Persons  affected  with  this  form  of  derangement,  and  addicted  to 
these  even  very  moderate  alcoholic  habits,  are  specially  liable  to  local 
inflammations  and  constitutional  diseases. 

The  influence  of  spirit  drinking,  not  merely  upon  the  liver  and 
the  nutrition,  but  especially  upon  the  nervous  system,  in  this  country 
and  wherever  it  is  indulged,  is  too  well  known  to  all  who  without 
prejudice  give  the  subject  serious  attention.  The  habit  of  drinking 
early  in  the  day,  and  especially  between  meals,  is,  without  disstent  from 
any  scientific  source,  regarded  as  particularly  injurious ;  and  so  far 
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from  affording  strength  for  bodily  work,  even  temporarily,  to  one  in 
the  physiological  condition,  it  weakens  and  deranges  all  real  capacity  ; 
and  the  habit  of  indulgence  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  though  some- 
times soothing  the  nervous  system  and  promoting  a  kind  of  narcotic 
sleep,  gradually  perverts  the  general  organism,  and  particularly  the 
nervous  system,  and  creates  an  appetite  which  too  often  seeks  exces- 
sive indulgence,  bringing  with  it  all  the  moral  as  well  as  physical 
results  of  intemperance. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  subject  of  functional  diseases  of  the 
liver  would  require  a  more  extended  account  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  different  organs  than  the  limits  of  this  article  will  allow. 

Some  of  the  effects  upon  the  digestive  system  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  The  variable  conditions  of  the  tongue  and  the  appetite, 
the  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  the  flatulency,  constipation  or  diarrhoea, 
the  vitiated  stools,  intestinal  hemorrhages,  hemorrhoidal  tumors, 
hepatic  pains,  jaundice,  etc.,  might  afford  materials  for  more  ex- 
tended descriptions. 

The  effects  on  the  Nervous  System,  the  aching  pains  in  the  limbs, 
pain  in  the  shoulder,  hepatic  neuralgia,  depressing  feelings  of  lassi- 
tude, severe  cramps  in  the  legs,  headache,  vertigo,  and  noises  in  the 
cars,  sleeplessness,  depression  of  spirits,  irritability  of  temper,  and 
the  occasional  more  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  convulsions,  delirium, 
and  a  typhoid  state,  might  all  bear  a  fuller  description. 

The  Derangements  of  the  Circulatory  System  produced  by  this 
cause  arc  not  insignificant.  Palpitation,  fluttering  and  irregular 
action  of  the  heart,  exaggeration  of  the  pulsation  of  the  large  arteries, 
intermissions  of  the  pulse,  feeble  circulation,  aniemia  with  its  irregu- 
larities, and  angina  pectoris,  might  be  mentioned. 

Under  the  head  of  Derangement  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  we 
have  chronic  catarrh  of  the  fauces,  chronic  bronchitis,  spasmodic 
asthma,  etc. 

Under  that  of  the  Urinary  Organs  are  deposits  of  lithates  and 
lithie  acid,  renal  and  vesicular  calculi,  bile,  leucin  and  tyrocin  in  the 
urine,  cystitis  and  various  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

The  Diseases  of  the.  Skin  which  may  be  produced  by  derangements 
of  the  liver  are  numerous.  Eczema,  psoriasis,  lichen,  erythema,  urti- 
caria, boils  and  carbuncles,pmriti8, pigment  spots,etc.,  would  be  named. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  intimated  that  all  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  named  are  the  exclusive  product  of  diseases  of  the  liver ; 
but  derangements  of  this  gland,  which  performs  such  very  important 
functions  in  the  organism,  are  often  connected  with  the  causation  of 
all  these  affections ;  and  not  unfrequently  by  remedying  the  hepafeio 
disease  these  symptoms  will  be  removed. 
62* 
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JAUNDICE.— CHOlLasaOA.— ICTERUS. 

By  these  terms  is  understood  bile  in  the  bloody  in  the  tiasaes,  and 
often  in  the  excretions  of  the  kidneys  and  skin.  giTing  certain  tissnes 
and  secretions  a  yellow  color. 

Although  this  is  a  symptom  of  yarious  particnlar  pathological 
states,  it  sometimes  presents  itself  with  sufficient  distinctnesB  of  phe- 
nomena to  entitle  it  to  a  separate  consideration. 

Etiology. — There  are  two  leading  varieties  or  classes  of  jaundice, 
with  reference  to  causes,  viz. : 

1.  Those  dependent  upon  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  excre* 
tory  bile  ducts,  or  upon  causes  preventing  the  flow  of  bile,  after  its 
secretion,  into  the  duodenum,  its  retention  and  consequent  absorp- 
tion ;  and 

2.  Those  cases  of  the  affection  in  which  no  such  impediment 
exist  H. 

The  first  class  may  be  caused  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  ducts,  such 
as  gall-stones  and  inspissated  bile,  hydatids  detached  from  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  liver,  or  foreign  bodies  from  the  intestines.  Obstruc- 
tion of  the  ducts  may  be  from  inflammatory  swelling  of  their  coats  or 
inflammatory  exudates  into  them.  The  ducts  may  also  be  strictured 
BO  afl  to  bo  practically  obliterated  by  inflammation  around  them,  or 
from  congoniial  deficiencies,  from  ulceration  and  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion within  tliom,  or  from  ulceration  of  the  duodenum.  Tumors  in 
the  ducts,  at  their  orifices  or  in  their  course,  pressing  upon  them  from 
without,  such  as  cancers,  hydatids,  etc.,  may  produce  the  result ;  and 
even  sjKiKmodic  strictures  arc  believed  to  be  capable  of  producing  tem- 
poniry  ob^^truction  sufficient  to  cause  the  symptom. 

All  the  cases  of  jaundice  from  these  causes  are  organic,  and,  iq 
strictncs>i,  sliould  be  excluded  from  the  discussion  of  functional  di^ 
eases  of  the  liver. 

The  second  class  of  cases  are  independent  not  only  of  those  obstruc- 
tions of  the  ducts,  but,  for  the  most  part,  of  other  appreciable  struct- 
ural changes,  and  properly  come  under  the  head  of  functional 
affection  •<. 

Jaundice,  indejKindent  of  these  mechanical  causes,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  poisons  of  various  specific  fevers,  such  as  yellow 
fever,  the  malarial,  relapsing,  typhoid,  t\7)hus,  and  scarlet  fevers.  It 
occurs  al«o  from  snake  poison,  from  phosphorus,  mercurr,  end  cop- 
per, and  occasionally  from  chloroform  and  ether  used  as  anspsthetics. 
It  occurs  not  un frequently  in  pya?mia,  sometimes  in  concupsion  of  the 
brain,  and  even  from  intense  mental  emotion.     In  some  of  these  cases 
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there  seems  to  be  failure  of  power,  deficient  inneryation  in  the  organ, 
which  interferes  with  the  proper  metamorphosis  of  the  bile. 

Deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood  seems  sometimes  to  produce  a 
jaundiced  condition^ 

Excessive  secretion  of  bile — more  than  can  undergo  the  normal 
changes — and  excessive  absorption  of  it  into  the  blood  may  produce 
jaundice.  This  excessive  secretion  may  be  produced  by  a  moderate 
degree  of  irritation  or  excitement,  and  a  hypersemic*  condition  of  the 
organ. 

Lastly,  a  condition  of  constipation,  in  which  the  excrementitious 
portion  of  the  bile  is  retained  in  the  intestines  until  there  is  absorp- 
tion of  materials  not  readily  changed  into  other  forms,  may  result  in 
the  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  constituting 
jaundice. 

The  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  writers  that  mere 
deficiency  of  secretion  is  capable  of  producing  jaundice,  and  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  frequent  cause  of  it.  If,  however,  all  the  elements  of  the 
btle  are  formed  in  the  liver,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  accu- 
mulation of  material  in  the  blood  and  tissues  can  result  from  merely 
diminished  secretion.  We  can  readily  understand  that  the  disease 
may  be  produced  by  some  deficiency  of  proper  liver  action,  at  least  of 
the  metamorphic  or  transforming  power,  if  of  no  other ;  and  it  is  well 
known  as  a  clinical  fact  that  medicinal  agents  which  impress  and 
apparently  excite  its  activity,  and  which  certainly  increase  exci*etion 
and  discharge  of  bile,  mitigate  and  remove  the  icterode  symptoms. 

Articles  which  have  this  effect  are  called  cholagogues ;  and  there 
are  various  articles  which  unquestionably  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  secretion  and  excretion  of  bile,  and  many  cases  of  jaundice  are 
markedly  relieved  by  them.  Especially  are  those  cases  promptly  and 
decidedly  benefited  where  the  tongue  is  coated,  the  eyes  and  skin  are 
yellowish,  the  urine  loaded,  the  head  heavy  or  painful,  with  a  sense 
of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  particularly  when  these 
symptoms  come  on  rather  suddenly,  and  where  a  malarial  influence  Is 
present,  or  after  rich  food  has  been  freely  taken. 

Pathology,— Prof.  Prerioh,  of  Berlin,  whose  writings,  especially 
on  the  liver,  are  so  well  known,  has  given  an  explanation  of  the  cas^ 
of  jaundice  not  dependent  on  obstruction,  founded,  as  he  alleges, 
upon  sufficient  scientific  observation. 

This  explanation  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  seems  neither  irrational 
nor  improbable.  He  says  a  large  portion  of  the  colorless  bile  acids 
found  in  the  liver  is  either  directly  taken  up  into  the  blood  in  the 
hepatic  veins,  or  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation  after  pasmng  into  the 
bowels.    Under  ordinary  circumstances,  these  bile  acid%(i 
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taken  into  the  blood,  become  oxidized  and  assist  in  forming  the  large 
quantities  of  taurin  found  in  the  healthy  Inngs  and  in  the  pigment  of 
the  urine.  These  normal  metamorphoses,  however,  are  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  nervous  agencies,  by  poisons  in  the  blood,  and  by  other 
causes ;  and  tlien  these  bile  acids,  not  being  sufficiently  oxidized  for 
conversion  into  taurin,  are  changed  into  bile  pigments  in  the  blood, 
and  the  result  is  jaundice. 

In  support  of  this  view  is  the  alleged  fact  that  bile  pigment  can  be 
produced  artificially  by  tho  action  of  sulphuric  acid  npon  the  bile 
acids,  and  the  much  more  conclosive  &ct,  if  it  be  established,  that 
colorless  bile  acids  injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs  are  converted  in 
their  blood  into  bile  pigment. 

These  experimental  results  are,  however,  still  subjects  of  contro- 
versy, though  the  weight  of  testimony  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bile  acids  undergo  this  transformation. 

Dr.  Murchison  teaches  that  the  absorption  of  the  bile  pigments,  as 
well  as  the  bile  acids,  is  constantly  going  on,  chiefly  from  the  intes- 
tines ;  but  that,  under  normal  circumstances,  its  accumulation  in  the 
blood  and  tissues,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cause  discoloration,  is  pre- 
vented by  its  transformation  into  other  substances.  When  this  trans- 
formation does  not  occur,  jaundice  is  produced.  When  certain  poisons 
are  introduced  into  the  blood,  or  certain  influences  are  exerted  upon 
the  system,  this  transformation  is  perverted,  and  the  icterus  follows. 

These  methods  of  the  production  of  jaundice  are  not  inconsistent 
with  each  otlier,  and  jaundice  may  be  produced  in  both  these  ways — 
by  the  transformation  of  bile  acid  into  bile  pigment,  according  to 
Prerich,  and  by  failure  of  the  transformation  of  bile  pigment,  accord- 
ing to  Murchison. 

Assuming  either  or  both  of  these  views  to  be  correct,  those  medi- 
cines which  increase  the  flow  or  excretion  of  bile,  and  speedily  carry  it 
out  of  the  system,  will  prevent  the  absorption,  to  the  same  extent,  of 
both  tlic  acids  and  the  pigment,  and  consequently  both  the  change  of 
acids  into  pigment  and  the  quantity  of  pigment  unchanged  will  be 
less,  and  the  icterodc  condition  will  be  diminished  or  prevented. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  Harley  and  others  be  true, 
that  bile  pigments  are  preformed  in  the  system,  in  the  tissues  and  the 
blood,  and  arc  merely  separated  by  the  liver,  then  those  articles  which 
increase  the  secretion  of  the  liver  will  be  indicated. 

TNTiatever  theoretical  views  may  be  correct  or  erroneous,  the  prao- 
tical  fact  remains  that  the  medicines  which  cause  increased  bile  flow 
and  discharge  tend  to  prevent  and  relieve  jaundice. 

Most  of  the  articles  thought  to  be  cholagogues  are  cathartics,  and 
whether  they  operate  entirely  by  impressing  primarily  the  intestines, 
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or  by  exciting  directly  the  liver,  the  practical  result  is  the  saipe — ^bile 
is  removed,  and  the  jaundiced  condition  is  mitigated. 

Patients  are  accustomed  to  say  (and  this  is  acquiesced  in  by  many 
physicians)  that  they  are  "bilious,"  that  the  "liver  is  torpid,"  and  in 
chronic  cases  of  ill  health,  that  they  have  "liver  complaint,"  and 
these  expressions  are  often  used  without  definite  ideas  of  what  they 
indicate.  Indeed,  the  expression  "liver  complaint"  is  often  used  to 
cover  ignorance,  and  to  signify  any  general  derangement  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  understood. 

There  is,  in  fact,  with  those  most  scientific  in  their  methods  and 
most  careful  and  skillful  in  their  diagnoses,  much  obscurity  about 
functional  diseases  of  the  liver.  There  are  no  positive  means  of  deter- 
mining the  extent,  or  even  the  fact,  of  excessive  bilious  secretion. 
The  presence  of  bile  in  the  stomach  is  only  an  evidence  of  regurgita- 
tion, and  an  increased  discharge  from  the  bowels  may  only  show  that 
less  bile  than  usual  is  absorbed. 

A  jaundiced  condition  may  indicate  an  obstruction  of  the  bile 
ducts  from  any  one  of  many  causes,  or  from  any  one  of  the  many 
functional  derangements  which  have  been  pointed  out.  The  different 
and  conflicting  pathological  views  that  are  entertained  indicate 
obscurities  and  uncertainties  on  this  subject. 

It  may  be,  after  ail,  that  jaundice,  in  those  cases  which  are 
regarded  as  not  dependent  upon  obstruction,  is  produced  by  spasmodic 
contraction  and  obstruction  of  the  ducts,  and  the  reabsorption  of  the 
bile  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  liver. 

But  notwithstanding  these  obscurities,  there  is  much  that  is  known 
or  fairly  inferred  respecting  even  the  functional  diseases  of  this  import 
tant  organ,  and  it  undoubtedly  exerts  a  wide  influence  upon  various 
morbid  processes.  A  careful  study  of  liver  diseases  is  demanded  of 
every  practitioner,  alike  on  account  of  their  frequency,  their  impor- 
tance, and  their  obscurity. 

The  relations  of  the  urine  with  diseases  of  the  liver  is  a  subject  of 
interest,  and  should  be  observed  in  the  present  light  of  chemical  and 
microscopical  science.  Excluding  diseases  of  the  kidney  itself,  the 
condition  of  the  urine  is  in  many  cases  an  excellent  index  of  the  liver 
action.  In  jaundice,  especially  from  obstruction  of  the  gall  ducts, 
the  urine  contains  free  quantities  of  the  bile  acids  as  well  as  bile  pig- 
ments, and  its  condition  is  a  more  positive  evidence  of  the  disease 
than  yellowness  of  the  skin,  as  the  latter  may  be  produced  by  other 
causes.  In  deficient  action  of  the  liver  in  preparing  albuminous  mat- 
ters for  excretion,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  urea,  and  often  a  free 
quantity  of  leucin  and  tyrocin  in  the  urine,  indicating  the  imperfeet 
toinsformations.    When  the  liver  produces  an  abnormal 
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sugar,  that  article  immediately  manifests  itself  is  the  oriDP,  and  tht 
amount  of  wrong  action  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  engar  in  thii 
excretion. 

In  many  of  tlie  derangcmeiits  depending  upon  the  wrong  actiiau 
of  the  liver  wliioh  have  been  pointed  out,  the  liver  is  often  said  lo  be 
"torpid,"  with  a  degree  of  pro]irietj.  It  certainly  acts  imperfectly. 
Mercury,  podophyllin,  Duouymiu,  alkalies  and  eulines  arc  said  toexclti 
the  liver.  They  certainly  produce  cholagogui;  ctfect^ :  that  is,  they 
cause  an  increase  of  flow  and  discharge  of  bile ;  and  they  certainly  ia 
many  cases  of  moderate  jaundiced  conditions  remove  speedily  the 
symptom  8. 

Experiments  upon  animals,  and  especially  those  so  carefully  madi 
and  so  fnlly  and  accurately  reported  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinbnrgli, 
in  1878,  tend  to  coniirm  the  conclusions  from  clinical  cxpencnca. 
Still,  these  osperiments  with  doge,  by  making  a  fistulous  opening  and 
inserting  a  tube  into  the  excretory  duct  of  the  liver  or  the  gall-bladder, 
ligating  the  duct  below,  forcing  the  flow  of  bile  through  the  tnbt^ 
and  observing  the  amount  discharged  after  the  administratioa  of 
various  medicines,  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  test  of  the  cholagogne 
and  curative  effect  of  these  medicines  in  humuH  diseasea  to  vhicb 
they  are  applicable.  Of  this  no  one  is  more  fully  aware  than  tht 
judicious  and  careful  experimenter — unless  it  be  the  e.vporieDced  and 
closely  observing  medical  practitioner. 

Many  experiments,  with  mercury  for  example,  have  been  incoiH 
elusive  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  especially  so  as  the  conclnsions  from 
them  have  been  opposed  by  an  immense  amount  of  clinical  ex- 
perience. 

The  fallacies  of  the  sweeping  conclusions  from  these  experimcntl 
will  appear  by  considering  the  conditiims  of  their  performance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  effect  of  mercury  upon  the  liver  in  its  healthy 
condition  may  be  different  from  that  in  its  diseased  states.  'J'hedog'a 
liver  experimented  upon  is  supposed  to  be  healthy,  except  eo  far  as  it 
is  disturbed  by  the  operation  in  producing  tlie  fistula,  and  this  dit- 
turbanee  produces  effects  very  different  from  those  conditions  which 
are  present  in  the  diseases  for  which  the  medicine  is  prescribed. 

Medicines  generally  have  different  effects  in  health  and  dieea«, 
and  also  in  different  kinds  of  morbid  conditions. 

Again,  an  impression  made  upon  the  excretory  duct  of  an  organ, 
increasing  its  secretion,  may  be  transmitted  by  continuous  svnipulhy— 
the  impression  being  conveyed  along  the  dnct.  This  mode  of  ootn- 
mnnication  would  be  interrupted  by  the  ligation  and  opening  of  the 
duct. 

Again,  an  article  which  wonld  stimulate  the  liver  to  an  increased 
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secretion  might  at  the  same  time  increase  its  absorbing  and  transform- 
ing function  ;  so  that  there  might  not  be  an  increased  discharge  of 
bile  though  there  was  an  increased  secretion.  Various  metamorphoses 
of  bile,  as  of  other  substances,  doubtless  occur  in  the  liver ;  and  its 
greater  activity  under  the  influence  of  a  medicine  might  consist  in  its 
effecting  more  of  these  changes,  and  in  causing  more  rapid  disposal 
of  bile,  as  well  as  in  its  increased  secretion.  In  this  way  the  secretion 
of  bile  might  be  increased,  while  its  discharge  might  be  even  dimin- 
ished. 

The  liver,  then,  may  be  excited  in  its  functions — mercury  may 
have  a  specific  cholagoguo  influence  without  producing  increase  in  the 
discharge  of  bile. 

Dr.  Bennett's  experiments,  which  have  so  often  been  referred  to  as 
showing  that  mercury  has  no  cholagogue  effect  upon  the  liver,  and 
that  it  is  useless  in  the  various  bilious  derangements  for  which  it  has 
been  so  generally  prescribed,  are  at  least  inconclusive,  if  not  com- 
pletely valueless  and  misleading. 

Moreover,  the  much  more  extended  and  much  more  careful  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Rutherford  have  tended  to  show  that  the  bichloride 
of  mercury,  into  which  a  part  of  the  calomel  and  blue  mass  given  is 
supposed  to  be  converted,  does  markedly  increase  the  liver's  secretion 
and  the  flow  of  bile. 

But  clinical  observations  and  experience  must  be  the  test  of  the 
activity  and  beneficial  effects  of  mercury  in  liver  derangements — on 
this  the  practical  physician  relies. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  these  wrong  actions  of  the  liver  are 
numerous. 

When  the  structure  of  an  organ  is  morbidly  changed  its  function 
is  of  course  deranged.  The  structural  diseases  of  the  liver  will  be 
considered  further  on. 

Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  cause  functional  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the  liver 
derangement  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  results  of  imperfect 
stomach  digestion—imperfectly  elaborated  materials  carried  by  the 
portal  vessels  to  the  liver — may  prove  a  source  of  irritation  to  that 
organ ;  and  this,  in  turn,  by  the  disturbance  of  its  functions,  will 
react  upon  the  whole  organism,  and  often  especially  upon  the 
stomach. 

Constipation  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  bowels  operate  in 
a  similar  way. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  interfering  with  the  circulation, 
affect  this  organ  and  produce  in  it  wrong  actions. 

In  all  diseases  attended  by  fever— symptomatic  or  idiopathic^ 
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spectre  or  non-fipecific — the  fanctions  of  the  liver  are  disturbecL  The 
lif  cr  mseiUH  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  pathology  of  the  iqrrexial 
condition.  It  nsually  becomes  enlai^ged  daring  a  fever,  ^^ita  gland 
oellff  arc  swollen  out  with  minute  albuminous  granules,  and  there  is 
an  increased  dinntegration  of  albuminous  matter,  and  an  increased 
production  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  less  oxidized  products.^'  This, 
however,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  chiefly  the  result  of  a  morbid 
action  of  the  liver.  There  is  a  general  increased  disint^ration  of  the 
tissues  throughout  the  body,  and  the  liver  has  to  prepare  this  effete 
material  for  elimination.  It  has  more  than  the  normal  amoant  ol 
work  thrown  upon  it,  and  its  size  is  increased.  Permanent  derangie- 
mcnt  of  the  organ  may  be  c&used  by  an  attack  of  fever. 

The  malarial  poison  doubtless  acts  upon  the  liver,  independent  of 
the  fever  phenomena  which  it  also  induces,  and  thus  both 
and  indirectly  deranges  its  functions. 

Primary  functional  diseases  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  thoee 
upon  other  diseases,  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes^ 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  errors  in  regard  to 
— to  foods  and  drinks. 

In  England  these  errors  among  the  higher  classes 
common  than  among  us ;  but  they  are  exceedinglj 
where,  and  in  different  ways  among  all  classes. 

"  There  oan  be  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Murehison,  *'  that  tii#  pres^mt 
system  of  living,  and  especially  the  consumption  of 
regarded  as  average  quantities  of  rich  food  and  gtimnUrzg  en 
contributes  largely  to  derange  the  liver." 

When  more  food  is  taken  than  can  be  properly  el^r^LiTKiK 
power  of  a  strong  organism  may  dispose  of  the  ssrpL*s5  ▼ni-;*! 
material  harm,  but  derangement  is  exceedingly  ape  t»  felir^-  15 
more  is  taken  than  can  be  digested  in  the  alimentaiix 
a  source  of  irritation  there,  and  if  more  is  tabes 
vessels  than  can  be  properly  elaborated  by  the  H^w;.  ti» 
irritated  by  it :  or  if,  passing  on,  more  is  taken  me?  a»*  'umg 
can  be  properly  oxidized^  or  more  is  taken  into  ih*  cnKca^  wiil^ui*  «f 
the  blood  than  can  be  appropriated  by  the  t^aeoe*.  ta*  jiMr  rf 
ing  the  surplus  out  of  the  system  is  thrown  c^n  tou 
organs,  and  much  of  this  falls  upon  the  I^tw.  If 
organs  are  unable  to  carry  off  all  these  snrplas 
tion  in  the  system  will  produce  general 
quently  hyperplasias  of  particular  parts  will  r^soli.  S 
worse  and  more  speedy  consequences  follow  £raat  zaa 
which  tl!e=e  materials  underso,  indaced  it  ^*y  ^  ^ 
ments  producing  poisonous  materiais^ 
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If,  in  connection  with  too  much  food,  an  article  is  introduced 
which  is  either  more  or  less  than  a  food,  which  irritates  tissues  and 
checks  normal  metamorphosis  and  elimination,  morbid  results  are  still 
more  likely  to  follow. 

The  liver  is  probably  more  likely  to  be  deranged  by  these  con- 
ditions than  any  other  organ  of  the  body. 

Bich,  saccharine,  and  fatty  foods  in  excess  are  more  likely  to 
injure  the  liver  than  albuminous  foods.  Cooked  articles  having  a 
large  proportion  of  sugar  and  fats  are  more  likely  to  do  barm — are 
much  more  likely  to  derange  the  liver — ^than  plain  meats. 

**But,^'  says  Dr.  Murchison,  "of  all  ingesta,  the  various  alcoholic 
drinks  are  most  apt  to  derange  the  liver.  They  do  so  in  two  ways  : 
First,  They  may  cause  persistent  congestion  of  the  liver.  Even  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  in  healthy  persons  produce  a  temporary  hepatic 
congestion ;  but  if  alcohol  is  taken  in  excess  or  too  frequently,  the 
congestion  of  the  liver  becomes  permanent,  and  the  functions  of  the, 
organ  are  deranged.  Like  results  may  ensue  from  comparatively 
small  quantities  in  certain  persons.  *  *  *  Of  course  if  the  con- 
gestion be  long  maintained  structural  diseases  may  follow. 

**But,  secondly,"  continues  Dr.  M.,  "wines  and  other  alcoholic 
drinks  often  cause  derangement  of  the  liver  which  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  pure  alcohol  would  not  produce,  and  which,  in  fact,  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  any  one  ingredient  of  the  offending  liquid — 
neither  by  the  free  acid,  the  ether,  the  salts,  gum,  sugar,  or  extractive 
matter. 

"This  general  rule,  however,  I  believe  holds  good:  that  the 
injurious  effect  of  alcoholic  beverages  upon  the  liver  increases  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  amount  of  sugar,  plus  alcohol,  which  they 
contain.     *    *    ♦ 

"In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  alcoholic  drinks  which  are 
fonnd,  from  experience,  to  be  most  apt  to  disagree  with  the  liver,  are 
malt  liquors  of  all  sorts,  but  especially  porter  and  the  stronger  forms 
of  mild  ale,  port  wine,  Madeira,  Tokay,  Malaga,  sweet  Champagno, 
dark  sherries,  liqueurs,  and  brandy  ;  while  those  which  are  least  likely 
to  derange  the  functions  of  the  organs  are  claret,  hock,  Moselle,  dry 
sherry,  and  gin  or  whiskey  largely  diluted." 

This  purely  professional  testimony  from  one  standing  among  the 
very  foremost  men  of  the  profession  of  his  time,  with  all  the  influence 
of  general  custom  operating  upon  him,  and  with  such  opportunities 
for  observation  as  must  have  been  enjoyed  by  a  leading  practitioner  in 
London,  should  have  much  weight,  and  should  cause  those  who  advo- 
cate the  general  use  of  wine  and  beer  as  a  measure  of  health  and  tem- 
perance, to  examine  the  subject  with  more  care. 
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The  direct  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  is  much  the  same  b 
proportion  to  the  amoant  used,  in  whatever  mixture  it  occurs ;  and 
if  beer  and  wine  injure  the  liver  more  than  gin  and  whiskey  when 
largely  diluted,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  gained  on  the  score 
of  health  by  substituting  wine  for  whiskey. 

According  to  testimony  from  California,  their  strong  wines  are 
quite  as  injurious  as  whiskey,  where  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  is 
taken.  Most  of  the  common  wines  of  the  continent  of  Europe  con- 
tain but  little  alcohol,  and  are  taken  by  the  masses  of  the  people  with 
water,  and  frequently  do  little  more  than  give  a  flavor  to  the  water. 
Used  in  this  manner  their  effects  are  slight ;  but  where  the  stronger 
wines  are  taken  with  any  freedom,  the  injurious  effects  are  apparent 
there  as  elsewhere.  The  greater  danger  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
consists  in  the  greater  facility  of  getting  a  larger  quantity  of  the  alco- 
hol. When  the  alcohol  is  taken  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  how- 
ever, its  irritating  effects  upon  the  liver  are  greater,  as  is  shown  by  the 
larger  number  of  cases  of  cirrhosis  among  spirit  drinkers. 

Another  cause  of  functional  disease  of  the  liver  is  a  deficient 
supply  of  oxygen.  Oxidation  is  lessened  by  sedentary  habits,  bj 
confinement  within  doors  and  in  limited  quantities  of  air.  The 
circulation  of  blood  through  the  liver  is  retarded  by  the  same  means. 
Active  respiration  promotes  circulation  and  increases  the  amount  of 
oxidation,  and  exercise  promotes  respiration.  Want  of  exercise,  there- 
fore, is  a  cause  of  functional  disease  of  the  liver,  and  a  very  important 
one. 

A  bigh  temperature  favors  certain  functional  derangemente  of  this 
organ.  The  air  is  more  rarefied  when  heated,  and  oxidation  is  not  as 
perfectly  effected.  Less  production  of  animal  heat  is  required  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  to  the  normal  standard,  and  more  work  is 
thrown  upon  the  liver  to  eliminate  carbonaceous  substances  not 
burned  in  the  lungs. 

A  high  temperature  tends  to  produce  degeneration  of  liver  tissue, 
causing  in  animals  subjected  to  it  minute  granules  in  the  secreting 
cells,  similar  to  those  sometimes  produced  by  fevers. 

Nervous  influences  may  derange  the  liver.  The  brain  and  nerves 
control  more  or  less  all  secretions,  and  in  fact  all  functions,  and  the 
functions  of  the  liver  are  not  exceptions.  Though  the  production  of 
diabetic  sugar  tiikes  place  in  the  liver,  there  is  believed  to  be  a  brain 
influence  back  of  that  which  induces  this  wrong  action  of  the  organ. 
Prolonged  mental  anxiety,  excessive  mental  exertion,  change  the 
action  of  the  liver,  inducing  lithaemia  and  other  morbid  conditions, 
and  sometimes  even  structural  disease.  If  to  these  conditions  of 
mental  anxiety  and  excessive  labor  is  added  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
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other  agencies  disturbing  the  liver^  all  the  conditions  are  made 
worse. 

Acute  atrophy,  gall-stones,  and  cancer  are  more  frequent  in  per- 
sons who  are  subject  to  mental  worry  and  fatigue  ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  these  are  more  than  coincidences. 

Another  cause  of  functional  derangements  of  the  liver  to  be  men- 
tioned is  a  constitutional  predisposition.  This  is  not  unfrequently 
inherited ;  and  where  such  constitutional  tendency  exists,  all  other 
causes  should  be  avoided.  Care  as  to  food,  drink,  exercise,  etc.,  will 
be  particularly  required. 

Lastly,  various  poisons  derange  the  liver's  action.  The  poison  of 
alcohol,  of  chloroform  and  ether,  of  various  mineral  substances,  of 
malaria,  and  other  specific  fever  causes,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Phosphorus  deranges  the  liver's  action,  and  has  been  thought  some- 
times to  cause  a  disease  resembling  acute  atrophy  of  the  organ. 
Curare  and  other  substances  affect  the  liver  by  impressing  the  nervous 
system,  especially  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  the  semi-lunar  ganglia. 

Besides  these  poisons  taken  from  without,  substances  are  often 
engendered  in  the  system,  from  malnutrition,  which  act  as  poisons 
upon  the  liver. 

HEPATIC  CONGESTION  OR  HYPERiEMIA. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  is  a  condition  standing  between  func- 
tional and  organic  diseases,  and  partaking  of  the  character  of  each. 
It  is  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  organ — but  that  cannot 
occur  without  changing  the  function.  It  may  be  present  without 
producing  any  other  material  structural  change. 

When  moderate  it  changes  the  functional  activity  without  materi- 
ally modifying  structure ;  but  when  great  the  organ  is  much  en- 
larged, not  only  by  distention  with  blood,  but  by  the  hyperplasia 
which  follows;  and  many  of  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
inducing  functional  derangements  produce  more  or  less  hypei*aamia. 

Ilyperaemia  is  also  a  condition  accompanying  most  of  the  more 
decided  structural  changes. 

Pathology. — Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  treatment  of  func- 
tional diseases  of  the  liver,  a  more  particular  account  of  its  congestion 
will  be  given. 

From  the  peculiarities  of  its  vascular  apparatus,  and  its  anatom- 
ical relations  to  other  organs,  the  liver  is  more  exposed  to  hyperemia 
than  ))erhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body.  With  its  double  sets  of 
capillaries,  and  its  larger  vessels  destitute  of  valves,  placed  in  such 
relations  to  the  heart  and  lungs  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  portal  vessels 
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on  the  other^  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  pressure  of  the  dia- 
phragm above  and  the  abdominal  muscles  below  for  aiding  its  circa- 
lation^  it  suffers  passive  congestion  from  every  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  from  deficient  action  of 
compressing  muscles. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  constant  exposure  to  irritating  matters 
which  may  be  brought  to  it  by  the  portal  vessels  renders  it  peculiarly 
liable  to  active  congestions. 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  liver  varies  normally.  It  is  increased 
after  a  meal,  especially  if  the  food  contains  much  fat  and  sugar,  and 
still  more  if  the  meal  is  a  large  one. 

Fluxion  by  augmentation  of  the  pressure  of  blood  from  the  portal 
vessels  is  observed  physiologically  only  as  a  temporary  condition 
during  digestion,  when  these  vessels  are  tnrgescent  from  gastric  and 
intestinal  absorption.  The  congestion  becomes  more  permanent 
pathologically  in  great  eaters  and  those  habitually  indulging  in  irri- 
tating ingesta  which  find  their  way  into  these  vessels. 

Suppression  of  menstruation  or  of  an  accustomed  hemorrhoidal 
flux  produces  a  compensatory  distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  as 
of  other  abdominal  organs. 

Irritative  Jluxions  or  more  active  congestions  are  very  frequent 
They  ma3i;be  produced  by  "traumatism"  or  by  the  results  of  in- 
juries, and  by  inflammation  and  its  products  in  other  parts  ;  from 
morbid  matters  found  in  the  liver,  and  from  irritating  substances 
taken  into  the  poi-tal  vessels  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  or  from  the 
absorption  of  poisons. 

Many  of  the  causes  already  referred  to  as  changing  the  liver  func- 
tions cause  irritative  congestion.  Jaccoud  mentions  alcohol,  spices, 
marsh  miasm,  dysenteric  and  typhoid  poisons,  phosphorus,  lead,  etc 
He  also  speaks  of  fluxions  of  a  nervous  origin — from  active  mental 
emotions — fear  or  anger  ;  from  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  electri- 
zation of  the  vagus,  and  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves.  Extirpa- 
tion of  the  coeliac  ganglia,  as  tlie  experiments  of  Bernard  and  French 
on  animals  show,  causes  very  great  hypersemia  of  the  liver,  and  curare 
and  some  other  poisons  produce  a  similar  effect.  Injury  of  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia  may  cause  fluxion  ;  and  stasis  or  passive  congestion 
results  from  pressure  within  the  inferior  vena  cava,  by  lesions  of  the 
heart,  the  pericardium,  or  the  lungs,  by  feebleness  of  the  heart  or  the 
respiratory  muscles,  by  valvular  lesions  obstructing  circulation,  or  by 
pressure  upon  the  vena  cava  above  the  hepatic  vein,  or  upon  the 
hepatic  vein  itself,  by  tumors  or  other  causes.  This  passive  or  venous 
form  of  congestion  from  obstniction  above  the  liver  causes  a  greater 
amount  of  distention  than  the  active,  irritating,  and  arterial  form. 
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I  have  seen  tho  greatest  amount  of  congestion  of  the  liver  from 
capillary  bronchitis  occurring  in  an  old  asthmatic  patient. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Anatomically  tho  liver  is  increased  in  vol- 
ume without  being  changed  in  form.  Tho  surface  is  of  a  dark  red  or 
violet  color ;  the  peritoneal  covering  is  stretched  and  glistening  in 
severe  cases  ;  the  vessels  are  dilated  ;  but  the  hepatic  cells  are  normal. 
As  a  result  of  the  congestion,  or  a  complication  with  it,  tho  cells  may 
present  at  certain  points  the  first  traces  of  an  albuminous  infiltration 
or  of  fatty  degeneration.  These  alterations,  however,  are  by  no  means 
constant,  and  according  to  Bamberger  their  relations  to  congestion  are 
not  clear. 

In  recent  congestions  the  cut  surface  of  tho  liver  is  uniform  in 
color,  but  in  those  long  continued  it  has  a  variegated  appearance  which 
has  given  it  the  name  of  nutmeg  liver.  This  appearance  occurs  in 
obstruction — passive  congestion — and  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  central 
veins  of  the  lobules  are  more  distended  with  blood,  and  these  parts  are 
of  a  darker  color,  while  the  perilobular  or  interlobular  veins  are  less 
distended,  and  the  parts  where  they  are  found  are  of  a  lighter  color. 

When  the  stasis  is  from  obstruction  of  the  vena  cava  or  hepatic 
veins,  the  radicles  of  these  veins  are  distended,  while  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  not  materially  affected. 

Stasis  of  the  bile,  which  sometimes  occurs,  may  make  this  varie- 
gated appearance  still  more  striking,  as  the  bile  colors  most  the 
portions  surrounding  the  central  veins. 

This  state  of  the  liver  so  constantly  follows  chronic  obstructive 
disease  of  the  heart,  that  it  has  received  tho  name  from  Jaccoud  of 
**  cardiac  liver." 

In  more  decidedly  advanced  stages  the  ** cardiac  liver"  under- 
goes other  changes  which  take  the  case  out  of  the  condition  of  simple 
congestion.  In  time  tho  tissue  begins  to  be  atrophied  and  becomes 
granular,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  primary  cirrhosis,  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

In  tho  much  advanced  "cardiac  liver  "  tho  hepatic  cells  disappear 
from  tho  meshes  of  tho  dilated  veins  in  consequence  of  their  pressure 
upon  them,  while  the  peripheral  ones  remain  intact. 

The  cardiac  liver  has  not  the  hardness  of  the  sclerotic  liver  of 
drrhosis,  which  latter  consists  of  hyperplasia,  and  afterward  con- 
traction of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  organ,  and  consequent  pressure 
upon  its  vessels,  cutting  off  circulation  and  causing  atrophy. 

In  cardiac  liver  the  process  is  passive— a  pimple  disturbance  of 
circulation.  In  cirrhosis  the  process  is  an  active  one — i9  an  intersti- 
tial hepatitis. 

The  stasis  produced  by  oardiao  disease  extends  not  only  to  the 
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sugar^  that  article  immediately  manifests  itself  in  the  urine,  and  the 
amount  of  wrong  action  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  this 
excretion. 

In  many  of  the  derangements  depending  upon  the  wrong  actions 
of  the  liver  which  have  been  pointed  out,  the  liver  is  often  said  to  be 
"torpid,"  with  a  degree  of  propriety.  It  certainly  acts  imperfectly. 
Mercury,  podophyllin,  euouymin,  alkalies  and  salines  are  said  to  excite 
•  the  liver.  They  certainly  produce  cholagogue  effects  :  that  is,  they 
cause  an  increase  of  flow  and  discharge  of  bile ;  and  they  certainly  in 
many  cases  of  moderate  jaundiced  conditions  remove  speedily  the 
symptoms. 

Experiments  upon  animals,  and  especially  those  so  carefully  made 
and  so  fully  and  accurately  repoited  by  Dr.  Eutherford,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1878,  tend  to  confirm  the  conclusions  from  clinical  experience. 
Still,  these  experiments  with  dogs,  by  making  a  fistulous  opening  and 
inserting  a  tube  into  the  excretory  duct  of  the  liver  or  the  gall-bladder, 
ligating  the  duct  below,  forcing  the  flow  of  bile  through  the  tube, 
and  observing  the  amount  discharged  after  the  administration  of 
various  medicines,  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  test  of  the  cholagogue 
and  curative  effect  of  these  medicines  in  human  diseases  to  which 
they  are  applicable.  Of  this  no  one  is  more  fully  aware  than  the 
judicious  and  careful  experimenter — unless  it  be  the  experienced  and 
closely  observing  medical  practitioner. 

Many  experiments,  with  mercury  for  example,  have  been  incon- 
clusive and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  especially  so  as  the  conclusions  from 
them  have  been  opposed  by  an  immense  amount  of  clinical  ex- 
perience. 

The  fallacies  of  the  sweeping  conclusions  from  these  experiments 
will  appear  by  considering  the  conditions  of  their  performance. 

In  tlie  fii*st  place,  the  effect  of  mercury  upon  the  liver  in  its  healthy 
condition  may  be  different  from  that  in  its  diseased  states.  The  dog's 
liver  experimented  upon  is  supposed  to  be  healthy,  except  so  far  as  it 
is  disturbed  by  the  operation  in  producing  the  fistula,  and  this  dis- 
turbance produces  effects  very  different  from  those  conditions  which 
are  present  in  the  diseases  for  which  the  medicine  is  prescribed. 

Medicines  generally  have  different  effects  in  health  and  disease, 
and  also  in  different  kinds  of  morbid  conditions. 

Again,  an  impression  made  upon  the  excretory  duct  of  an  organ, 
increasing  its  secretion,  may  be  transmitted  by  continuous  sympathy— 
the  impression  being  conveyed  along  the  duct  This  mode  of  com- 
munication would  be  interrupted  by  the  ligation  and  opening  of  the 
duct. 

Again,  an  article  which  would  stimulate  the  liver  to  an  increased 
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flecretion  might  at  the  same  time  increase  its  absorbing  and  transform- 
ing function  ;  so  that  there  might  not  be  an  increased  discharge  of 
bile  though  there  was  an  increased  secretion.  Various  metamorphoses 
of  bile,  as  of  other  substances,  doubtless  occur  in  the  liver  ;  and  its 
greater  activity  under  the  influence  of  a  medicine  might  consist  in  its 
efifecting  more  of  these  changes,  and  in  causing  more  rapid  disposal 
of  bile,  as  well  as  in  ita  increased  secretion.  In  this  way  the  secretion 
of  bile  might  be  increased,  while  its  discharge  might  be  even  dimin- 
ished. 

The  liver,  then,  may  be  excited  in  its  functions — mercury  may 
have  a  specific  cholagogue  influence  without  producing  increase  in  the 
discharge  of  bile. 

Dr.  Bennett's  experiments,  which  have  so  often  been  referred  to  as 
showing  that  mercury  has  no  cholagogue  effect  upon  the  liver,  and 
that  it  is  useless  in  the  various  bilious  derangements  for  which  it  has 
been  so  generally  prescribed,  are  at  least  inconclusive,  if  not  com- 
pletely valueless  and  misleading. 

Moreover,  the  much  more  extended  and  mach  more  careful  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Entherford  have  tended  to  show  that  the  bichloride 
of  mercury,  into  which  a  part  of  the  calomel  and  blue  mass  given  is 
supposed  to  be  converted,  does  markedly  increase  the  liver's  secretion 
and  the  flow  of  bile. 

But  clinical  observations  and  experience  must  be  the  test  of  the 
activity  and  beneficial  effects  of  mercury  in  liver  derangements—on 
this  the  practical  physician  relies. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  these  wrong  actions  of  the  liver  are 
numerous. 

When  the  structure  of  an  organ  is  morbidly  changed  its  function 
is  of  course  deranged.  The  structural  diseases  of  the  liver  will  be 
considered  further  on. 

Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  cause  functional  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the  liver 
derangement  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  results  of  imperfect 
stomach  digestion— imperfectly  elaborated  materials  carried  by  the 
portal  vessels  to  the  liver — may  prove  a  source  of  irritation  to  that 
organ ;  and  this,  in  turn,  by  the  disturbance  of  its  functions,  will 
react  upon  the  whole  organism,  and  often  especially  upon  the 
stomach. 

Constipation  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  bowels  operate  in 
a  similar  way. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  interfering  with  the  circulation, 
affect  this  organ  and  produce  in  it  wrong  actions. 

In  all  diseases  attended  by  fever— symptomatic  or  idiopathic. 
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Treatment. — In  attempting  to  prevent  or  relieye  congestaon  ol 

the  liver,  the  causal  indication  must  be  obsenred  and  followed. 

If  of  a  passive  form  and  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  heart  or  the 
lungs,  these  affections  must  be  treated  according  to  their  conditiooft. 
Radical  treatment  must  be  applied  when  there  is  hope  of  a  euro,  and 
palliative  when  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  pr&> 
eludes  such  hope.  These  diseases  and  their  management  will,  of 
course,  require  separate  discussion. 

When  the  hypersemia  is  irritative  and  fluxional,  dependent  npon 
improprieties  and  excesses  in  diet,  these  errors  must  be  corrected. 
Eich  food,  spices,  and  especially  alcohol  in  all  its  forms,  must  be  for- 
bidden. The  plainest,  simplest  diet  sufficient  to  sustain  the  patient 
must  be  insisted  upon.  Poultices,  counter-irritation  by  sinapisms, 
stimulating  liniments,  or,  in  severe  cases,  by  blisters,  will  give  relief 
to  suffering.  Leeches  or  cupping,  dry  or  with  scarification,  according 
to  the  general  state  of  the  system,  will  tend  to  lessen  pain  and  the 
congestive  state. 

A  warm  pack  or  warm  bath  will  sometimes  be  very  soothing. 

The  medicines  most  frequently  required  are  cathartics.  They 
unload  the  portal  vessels,  and  diminish  the  amount  of,  or  remove 
altogether,  irritating  matters  that  might  otherwise  be  carried  to  the 
liver.  They  are  rationally  indicated,  and  experience  proves  their 
great  utility. 

No  articles  are  better  adapted  to  most  of  the  cases  than  a  mercu- 
rial— from  three  to  eight  grains  of  blue  mass,  or  a  few  grains  of  calo- 
mel— followed  in  three  or  four  hours  by  a  saline  purgative.  The 
action  of  the  different  saline  cathartics  is  very  similar,  but  none  of 
them  are  better  in  their  effects  than  sulphate  of  soda.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  it  increases  the  secretions  of  bile 
more  tlian  any  of  the  others.  The  purgatives  should  be  repeated  as 
required,  but  the  mercurial  must  not  be  carried  to  the  production  of 
constitutional  or  salivating  effects.  A  few  doses  only — often  not 
more  than  one — will  be  required  in  the  acute  cases ;  and  if  the  patient 
be  delicate,  anaemic,  or  particularly  susceptible  to  impressions,  the 
mercurial  may  be  omitted.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  treat- 
ment, but  experience  shows  that  more  relief  is  obtained  by  this  than 
by  any  other  form  of  cathartic  medicine. 

In  persistent  cases  other  eliminatives  besides  cathartics  may  be 
required.  Acetate  of  potash,  in  quantities  of  from  one  to  two  drachms 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  or  the  citrate  of  potash  or  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  similar  quantities,  may  be  given. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  is  a  favorite  remedy  with 
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many.  It  seems  to  have  a  resolvent  effect,  when  hyperplasia  is  sus- 
pected. Iodide  of  potassium  or  iodide  of  sodium  may  be  used  with 
reference  to  the  same  indication.  Phosphate  oi^  soda  is  a  favorite  with 
some. 

Various  vegetable  preparations  have  a  reputation  where  slight 
icterode  conditions  are  present.  Podophyllin,  leptandriuy  euonymin, 
and  iridine  have  been  most  used  for  that  purpose.  The  podophyllin 
is  a  powerful  cathartic,  and  is  often  severe  and  protracted  in  its 
operation  when. given  in  free  doses.  In  smaller  doses  it  appears  to 
have  a  cholagogue  effect,  without  irritating  materially  the  bowels. 
Iridine,  according  to  Dr.  Rutherford's  experiments,  increases  secretions 
from  the  liver,  but  irritates  the  intestinal  membrane.  Euonymin  is 
reported  by  the  same  experimenter  to  increase  the  secretion  of  the 
liver  without  irritating  the  intestines,  and  the  article  is  in  favor  with 
the  so-called  Eclectic  physicians  and  others  who  have  made  use  of  it. 
It  is  given  in  doses  of  one  to  five  grains,  repeated  a  few  times  a  day  ; 
and  iridine  is  given  in  similar  quantities. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  malarious  influence  as  a  cause  of  the 
congestion,  efficient  antimalarial  treatment  must  be  promptly  insti- 
tuted. Nothing  then  is  so  efficient  as  full  doses  of  quinine  after  the 
operation  of  a  cathartic  or  two.  The  quinine,  as  a  rule,  should  not 
be  long  continued,  but  a  full  antimalarial  impression  should  be  made. 
Indeed,  independent  of  malarial  conditions,  quinine  alone,  in  anti- 
pyretic doses,  or  in  combination  with  morphine,  and  perhaps  with 
the  addition  of  atropine — as  so  often  advised  by  Prof.  Bartholow — will 
act  very  efficiently  in  diminishing  hepatic  congestion,  and  may  avert 
an  acute  hepatitis.  Eliminatives  afterward  will  usually  be  required 
— the  salines  already  mentioned  being  most  efficient. 

In  protracted  cases  with  debility,  after  proper  elimination,  the 
mineral  acids — especially  dilute  nitric  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acid — 
may  be  found  useful.  In  debilitated  or  anaemic  cases,  preparations  of 
iron  and  various  bitter  tonics  may  be  added. 

The  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  baths  have  a  reputation.  As  an  exam- 
ple :  3  Strong  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Jij ;  Nitric  Acid,  5j.  M.,  and 
add  this  to  two  gallons  of  water,  to  be  used  blood  warm,  as  a  local  bath 
to  feet,  and  by  cloths  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  night  and  morning. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  although  the  course  of  me^lical  treat- 
ment ab6ve  imperfectly  outlined  is  useful  and  often  important,  yet 
to  avoid  and  remove  if  possible  the  causes  is  far  more  important.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  causes  which  produce  conges- 
tion, particularly  irritative  fluxion,  if  more  severe  or  long  continued, 
are  apt  to  result  in  inflammation  and  other  more  serious  organic 
changes,  and  these  are  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  treatment 
53 
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The  treatment  of  more  distinctly  functional  disorders  of  the  liier 
remains  to  be  considered. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  a  purely  functional  disease 
exists — wl^ether  some  degree  of  structural  change  is  not  alw&js 
present. 

At  any  rate,  in  these  affections  of  the  liver,  the  line  is  not  alwayg 
easily  drawn  between  those  that  are  regarded  as  functional,  and-  those 
that  are  accompanied  by  slight  structural  changes.  It  is  proposed 
here  to  treat  of  the  management  of  those  changes  of  function  which 
are  not  known  to  belong  to  any  particular  structural  changes. 

In  the  treatment  of  those  phenomena,  consisting  of  or  arising 
from  abnormal  disintegration  and  elimination,  the  proper  regulation 
of  hygienic  conditions,  and  especially  of  diet,  is  most  important.  The 
diet  should  be  plain  and  simple,  as  already  advised  in  hypersemia. 

In  habitual  lithsemia  the  patient  should  avoid  taking  much  sac- 
charine and  oily  food — especially  cooked  dishes  containing  both  sugar 
and  fatty  matter — and  all  highly  seasoned  dishes.  He  should  take  stale 
rather  than  new  bread,  plain  mutton  or  other  easily  digested  meat, 
white  fish,  soles,  etc.,  poultry  plainly  cooked,  eggs,  and  if  agreeing 
well,  milk,  the  last  chiefly  in  the  moiiiing.  He  should  be  careful  not 
to  take  a  large  quantity  of  farinaceous  food,  and  should  be  very 
moderate  in  the  use  of  vegetables.  His  drinks  should  be  plain  water, 
or  diluents  such  as  soda-water,  or  Seltzer  water,  or  any  of  the  saline 
natural  waters. 

Alcohol  should  be  specially  avoided.  Dr.  Murchison,  whose  ex- 
perience in  such  cases  has  been  large,  says  there  is  no  danger  to  the 
nervous  system  from  its  sudden  withdrawal,  however  freely  and  long 
it  has  been  used,  and  tliat  the  sensationsof  "sinking  at  the  stomach  "* 
and  "craving  "  are  kept  up  by  its  use. 

A  free  supply  of  oxygen — of  open,  fresh,  condensed  air — is  vctt 
important.  The  more  free  the  supply  of  oxygen,  the  more  will  effete 
matters  be  burned  up  in  the  system. 

Muscular  exercise,  as  the  strength  and  the  condition  will  allow,  is 
important ;  but  according  to  Parkes  it  does  not  always  raateriallj 
increase  the  excretion  of  nitrogen.  It,  however,  favors  oxidation  of 
all  matters  requiring  that  process,  by  favoring  free  respiration.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  sea-air  is  best.  Nitrogenous  and  sulphur-holding 
tissues  are  more  rapidly  oxidized  by  it ;  and  sea-bathing,  if  it  can  be 
borne,  aids  the  process. 

According  to  my  experience  the  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  given 
well  diluted  and  in  warm  water,  if  it  agrees  better  with  the  stomach, 
promotes  oxidation  in  the  system,  and  is  particularly  useful  in  those 
cases  where  a  deficiency  of  this  process  results  in  the  production  of 
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oxalate  of  lime^  as  indicated  by  its  irritation  of  the  tissues  and  its 
appearance  in  the  urine.  In  the  interior  of  our  continent,  and  away 
from  the  sea^  oxaluria  has  seemed  to  me  more  frequent  than  near  the 
coast  My  obserrations  have  been  mostly  made  in  southern  Michigan 
and  near  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  the  contrast  has  been  marked.  In 
the  mingled  air  of  the  pine  forests  and  the  sea,  oxidation  seems  more 
active.  But  in  these  cases  of  deficient  disintegration  and  elimination 
of  effete  matters,  aperients  and  cholagogues  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant medicines.  They  should,  as  a  rule,  be  given  whether  consti- 
pation is  present  or  not.  Aperients  bring  away  bile  and  redundant 
and  effete  products  in  the  portal  system.  Salines  eliminate  most,  and 
the  natural  waters  of  saline  aperient  springs  are  generally  useful. 
Where  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  will  not  render  these  readily 
available,  they  may  be  imitated  artificially.  The  salts  of  soda,  potash, 
and  magnesia  are  similar  in  their  general  effect,  though  each  has  its 
peculiar  action. 

These  salts  have  little  affinity  for  normal  animal  textures,  and 
excite  few  changes  in  them.  In  moderate  quantities  they  excite  but 
little  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines,  but  by  increasing 
exosmosis,  they  prevent  the  reabsorption  of  fluids  so  constantly  poured 
out,  and  eliminate  them  from  the  system. 

Whatever  their  mode  of  action,  their  beneficial  effects  ai^e  often 
striking.  They  should  n6t,  as  a  rule,  or  certainly  not  for  any  length 
of  time,  be  given  to  the  extent  of  producing  active  purging,  but  so  as 
to  keep  the  bowels  free  and  the  discharges  thin. 

Cholagogues  are  also  useful.  Among  these  mercury  holds  a 
prominent  place.  According  to  Murchison,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
most  practical  physicians,  it  occupies  a  pre-eminent  place.  Says  this 
writer :  "  The  practical  physician  gives  a  dose  of  calomel,  finds  the 
quantity  of  bile  in  the  motions  greatly  increased,  and  his  patient's 
state  much  improved  :  he  argues  that  the  liver  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  mercury  to  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  that  to  this 
cause  his  patient's  improvement  is  due.  The  physiologist,  on  the 
oth^r  hand,  ties  (he  common  bile  duct  in  one  of  the  lower  animals, 
produces  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  then  finds  that 
calomel  has  no  effect  on,  if  it  does  not  diminish,  the  amount  of  bile 
that  drains  awav  from  the  fistula." 

But  these  experiments,  as  has  already  been  shown,  do  not  justify 
all  the  inferences  drawn  from  them.  They  are,  moreover,  contradic- 
tory. Although  Rutherford  did  not  find  that  calomel,  while  retrain- 
ing that  form,  produced  effects  upon  the  secretion  of  bile  in  the  dog, 
yet  he  found  that  corrosive  sublimate  did  materially  increase  the  bile 
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flow,  and  the  calomel  is  supposed  to  be  transformed  into  that  article 
— ^it  certainly  takes  some  form  in  which  it  is  absorbed — ^before  it  pro- 
dnces  its  full  cholagogue  effect.  But  admitting  that  it  does  not  alwajB 
increase  the  secretion  of  bile,  it  prevents  its  reabsorption  from  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  carries  it  away.  Bile  is  increased  in  the  dis- 
charges, and  not  only  bile,  but  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  increased  also, 
and  doubtless  yarious  other  excrementitious  substances,  the  absorp- 
tion of  which  would  do  harm. 

Mercury,  by  increasing  the  discharge  of  bile,  will  lessen  its  amount 
in  the  system,  and  will  also  lessen  the  amount  of  disintegrated  alba 
men  circulating  in  the  portal  blood,  and  thus  the  loaded  liver  will  be 
more  effectually  relieved  than  if  the  medicine  merely  stimulated  the 
gland  to  increased  secretion. 

If  mercury  merely  stimulated  the  liver,  it  might  increase  rather 
than  diminish  hepatic  congestion.  It  may  act  upon  the  gall-bladder, 
gall  ducts  and  liver  in  a  reflex  manner,  by  the  impression  made  upon 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  membrane.  The  mode  of  its  action  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  does  good  in  various  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  in  whatever  way  it  accomplishes  the  results  Patients 
so  declare,  and  so  the  physician  observes.  It  often  does  what  nothing 
else  will  in  relieving  a  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  and  hepatic  derange- 
ments. Undoubtedly  the  practice  of  taking  large  or  small  doses  may 
often  produce  very  injurious  results.  The  effect  of  mercury,  when  in 
free  quantities  in  the  system,  upon  the  tissues  and  the  blood,  is  often 
exceedingly  disastrous.  It  must  always  be  given  with  caution,  and  in 
these  affections  should  be  followed  by  laxatives,  to  prevent  its  retention 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  a  transformation  and  absorption  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  useful  or  safe.  Large  doses  are  unnecessary, 
and  are  occasionally  injurious  when  happening  to  meet  with  agents  in 
the  alimentary  canal  which  transform  a  large  quantity  into  a  soluble 
and  active  form.  Even  a  fraction  of  a  grain  of  calomel  or  blue  mass, 
when  well  triturated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  will  often 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  a  few  such  doses  repeated  at  short 
intervals  will  often  be  better  than  larger  ones  given  at  once. 

Occasionally,  when  inflammatory  exudates  are  supposed  to  be 
deposited  in  the  liver,  the  mercury  may  be  repeated  until  some  mod- 
erate constitutional  effect  is  produced,  short,  however,  of  ptyalism.  It 
tends  to  produce  the  disintegration  of  effused  fibrine,  rendering  it  more 
fluid,  and  promoting  its  absorption.  In  this  way  it  may  improve  the 
functions  of  the  liver  when  such  inflammatory  exudates  interfere  with 
them.  An  exact  diagnosis  is  often  impossible,  and  the  good  effects 
realized  in  some  more  protracted  cases  may  depend  upon  this  mode  of 
its  action  rather  than  its  direct  modifying  effect  upon  its  functions. 
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That  meroury,  when  applied  to  distant  parts  of  the  body^  reaches 
the  liver,  is  proved  by  its  having  been  found  in  the  bile  of  animals 
treated  by  mercurial  frictions.  Its  effects  in  syphilis  and  various  other 
conditions  are  undoubted,  and  clinical  experience  is  overwhelming  in 
favor  of  its  use  in  various  hepatic  diseases. 

Podophyllin  is  thought  to  act  similarly,  but  it  irritates  the  bowels 
much  more,  though  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  where,  for 
any  reason,  there  are  real  objections  to  the  use  of  mercury. 

Euonymin  is  worthy  of  further  trials,  and  may  be  found  to  answer 
many  indications.  It  has  not  yet  been  tested  by  the  general  pro- 
fession. 

Taraxicum  has  been  recommended  as  a  cholagogue  of  a  mild  char- 
acter, and  I  have  frequently  used  the  fluid  extract,  as  much  for  a 
vehicle  in  administering  acetate  of  potash  as  for  any  well-defined 
therapeutical  effects  of  its  oVn,  and  have  certainly  realized  good 
results  from  the  compound  in  mildly  jaundiced  conditions,  especially 
in  malarious  cases. 

Colocynth,  aloes,  jalap,  senna,  and  other  cathartics,  have  more  or 
less  cholagogue  effect,  and  may  be  used  beneficially  in  various  combi- 
nations. 

Alkalies  in  various  liver  derangements  are  often  useful.  They 
are  thought  to  promote  oxidizing  actions,  and  increase  the  disinte- 
gration of  sulphur-holding  materials.  They  effect  chemical  changes 
in  the  liver,  often  beneficially.  They  may,  however,  derange  gastric 
digestion,  and  should  not  be  too  long  continued.  Even  where  they 
appear  to  be  strongly  indicated,  their  use  must  be  suspended  from 
time  to  time,  and  as  a  rule,  in  protracted  cases,  they  should  be  com- 
bined with  vegetable  bitters. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  thought  to  increase  oxidation 
in  the  system.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  is  thought  to  be  pre- 
eminent for  this  purpose,  where  the  liver  is  at  fault.  It  has  much 
reputation  in  India,  where  "sluggish  livers"  abound.  Scruple  doses 
three  times  a  day  improve  the  portal  circulation  and  relieve  many  of 
these  wrong  actions  of  the  liver.  This  article  is  very  permanent  in 
its  composition,  and  may  be  used  either  with  acids  or  alkalies.  It  is, 
however,  thought  to  be  unsafe  to  use  it  at  the  same  time  with  consid- 
erable mercurial  doses,  lest  it  should  convert  the  milder  forms  into 
the  bichloride.  Th?  benzoate  of  soda,  or  better,  the  bonzoate  of 
ammonia,  according  to  some  recent  observations,  increases  the  secre- 
tion and  flow  of  the  bile,  and  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  three  or  four 
times  a  day  has  been  followed  by  good  results  in  deficient  liver  action. 

The  mineral  acids — the  nitric  especially — are  thought  to  have 
cholagogue  actions.     They  affect  the  functional  activity  of  the  liver 
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p3rhaps  less  than  alkalies,  bat  may  be  giyen  after  meals,  aiding  is 
they  often  do  the  process  of  digestion,  while  at  the  same  time  alkalies 
may  be  given  after  that  process  is  completed  and  before  the  next  meal 
is  taken. 

The  more  active  tonics  in  these  cases  often  disagree.  EliminativeB 
frequently  increase  strength  more  than  tonics,  and  are  much  more 
frequently  indicated. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  improves  ultimate  nutrition  very  often,  and 
probably  does  so  in  part  by  its  action  on  the  liver.  It  is  thought  \a 
aid  oxidation,  and  in  various  low  conditions  of  the  system,  with  defi- 
cient glandular  action,  it  produces  a  beneficial  effect. 

The  use  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  often  for  a  long  time,  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended  in  those  cases  where  oxalate  of  lime 
appears  in  free  quantity  in  tlie  urine. 

Opium  is  generally  contra-indicat^  in  these  functional  diseases  of 
the  liver,  and  particularly  when  there  is  lithaemia.  It  diminishes 
oxidation,  secretion,  and  elimiuatioD,  constipates  the  bowels,  and  favors 
portal  congestion.  In  diabetes,  where  there  is  excessive  waste  and 
elimination,  it  is  often  very  useful.  It  probably  modifies  the  action 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  hepatic  vessels,  a  reflex  paralysis  of 
which  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  this  disease.  If  anodynes' 
are  required,  belladonna  or  hyoscyamus  should  be  selected  when  the 
liver's  action  is  deficient. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  comparatively  more  space  has  been  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  confessedly  obscure  functional  diseases  of  the 
liver  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  always  more  agree- 
ablo  to  dwell  on  subjects  susceptible  of  more  demonstration  and 
admitting  of  less  doubt.  But  the  importance  of  'the  subject,  and  the 
brief  manner  in  which  it  is  discussed  in  many  of  the  general  works 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  will,  it  is  hoped,  justify  the  course  pur- 
sued. 

Diseases  of  this  kind  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  almost 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  south  and  west  of  this  country,  and 
their  neglect  leads  to  very  serious  results. 

The  object  has  been  to  state  the  principles,  as  fully  as  they  are 
known  or  reasonably  conjectured,  upon  which  the  treatment  of  these 
afTections  should  be  conducted.  The  details,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  various  remedies  to  special  capes,  must  be  matters  of  judgment 
based  upon  the  teachings  of  experience  and  such  scientific  knowledge 
as  we  possess. 

The  custom  of  some  to  attribute  very  vaguely  and  empirically 
almost  every  ailment  to  the  liver  has  driven  others  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  almost  ignoring  in  pathology  and  therapeutics  this  very 
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important  organ.  Even  the  importance  of  dietetic  management  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  very  lightly^  and  in  some  popular  medical  works 
the  well  and  the  sick  alike^  with  but  slight  reservations,  are  advised  to 
take  whatever  foods  or  drinks  they  may  desire.  Whatever  mischief 
may  be  done  by 'watching  too  closely  the  sensations  produced  by  every 
article  of  food  taken,  and  by  too  great  restrictions  as  to  diet  (and 
mischief  is  unquestionably  sometimes  done  in  this  way),  infinitely 
more  harm  is  done  by  disregarding  proper  dietetic  and  hygienic  prin- 
ciples, following  perverted  appetites,  and  indulging  in  injurious  habits. 

Nothing  has  been  more  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  long 
observation  and  experience  than  the  importance  of  observing  hygienic 
regulations,  not  only  as  regards  general  and  public  conditions,  such 
as  proper  sewerage,  ventilation,  pure  water,  etc.,  but  private  and  indi- 
vidual conditions  and  personal  habits  as  well.  I  have  felt  impelled, 
on  what  has  been  judged  every  proper  occasion,  to  express,  both  by 
inference  and  explicit  declarations,  convictions  so  strongly  felt. 

Some,  who  recognize  the  importance  of  certain  hygienic  regula- 
tions, denounce  or  speak  slightingly  of  medical  interference  in  de- 
rangements of  the  liver  and  stomach. 

A  distinguished  gentleman,  who  has  done  great  honor  to  the  liter- 
ature of  our  country,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession,  but  who  is 
a  wit  and  a  poet  rather  than  a  physician,  has  somewhere  said,  "When 
the  tongue  is  foul,  scrape  and  wash  it  and  regulate  the  diet ;  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  mercury  and  other  drugs,  is  like  calling  in  the 
police  or  a  posse  comitatus  when  a  box  of  ashes  is  to  be  emptied.'* 
This  is  certainly  witty,  and,  in  reference  to  some  cases  of  temporary 
derangement,  is  also  true.  But  as  a  statement  to  be  applied  goner- 
ally  to  oases  of  a  foul  tongue,  it  is  far  more  witty  than  scientific. 
The  police  or  the  posse  comitatus  are  often  required  to  remove  the 
cause,  often  very  serious,  of  such  a  nuisance  and  index  of  evil  as  a 
foul  tongue. 

OEGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

There  are  various  morbid  changes  which  affect  the  structure  of 
the  liver.  Some  of  these  increase  and  others  diminish  its  bulk,  while 
others  may  do  neither,  but  still  may  change  its  structural  character. 
We  have  arrested  development  rarely  ;  atrophy,  contraction,  and 
diminution  of  size,  not  very  unfrequently  ;  and  enlargement  often. 

It  may  be  enlarged  by  hyperasmia  or  congestion,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  When  this  is  the  case  the  enlargement  is  generally 
uniform  throughout  the  organ,  and  its  smoothness  of  surface  and 
proper  proportions  are  preserved. 
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It  is  also  enlarged  by  inflaminatioD.  As  in  other  inflammations, 
the  enlargement  is  dependent  upon  engorgement  with  blood,  effusions 
of  inflammatory  products,  and  hyperplasia  of  tissue. 

It  is  subject  to  a  slow  form  of  enlargement  by  hypertrophy,  by 
fatty  accumulations  within  it — *'  fatty  liver '' — by  a  waxy,  lardaceous,  or 
amyloid  degeneration  and  accumulation,  by  cancerous  and  other  morbid 
growths  and  deposits,  by  the  development  of  hydatids,  and  the  acca- 
mulations  of  biliary  concretions ;  and  lastly,  its  size  may  be  increased 
by  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  the  larger  gall  ducts, 
and  in  their  minuter  mmifications  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

The  liver  may  be  diminished  by  simple,  slow  atrophy ;  by  acute, 
or  what  is  called  yellow  atrophy  ;  by  red  atrophy  ;  by  simple  indura- 
tion ;  by  a  degree  of  degenerative  change  and  contraction  from  long- 
continued  congestion ;  and  more  frequently  than  from  any  other 
cause,  by  an  irregular  atrophied  condition  produced  by  a  chronic 
inflammation  and  contraction  of  the  interstitial  tissue  or  the  capsule 
of  Glisson  (cirrhosis). 

These  are  structural  changes  which  may  occur,  and  are  apparent 
by  a  physical  examination.  In  order  to  detect  such  changes,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  position  and  size  of  the  liver  is  required. 

The  normal  liver  occupies  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  extends 
beyond  the  median  line  into  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  above  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm.  When  the  body  is  in 
the  recumbent  position  the  lower  edge  is  so  completely  in  the  concavity 
of  the  diaphragm,  that  it  is  concealed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
excepting  the  left  lobe,  which  lies  uncovered  by  the  ribs  or  their  carti- 
lages in  the  upper  part  of  the  epigastrium.  The  position  of  the 
lower  margin  varies,  however,  by  the  acta  of  reepimtion.  Ir*  inspira- 
tion, when  the  diaphragm  descends  it  pushes  down  the  liver,  so  that 
in  taking  a  full  breath  it  may  be  felt  just  at  or  below  the  margin  of 
the  ribs,  while  in  expiration  it  recedes  again  more  fully  under  the 
walls  of  the  chest.  In  the  erect  position  its  weight  causes  it  to  sink 
slightly  in  the  abdomen. 

We  judge  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  liver,  and  consequently  of 
its  size,  by  the  area  of  dullness  or  flatness  on  percussion,  and  by  pal- 
pation when  below  the  ribs.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  without 
change  in  size  the  liver  is  sometimes  changed  in  position  and  form. 
In  women  who  lace  tightly,  especially  if  the  practice  is  commenced  in 
girlhood,  and  in  a  few  other  exceptional  cases,  the  liver  is  found  two 
or  three  inches  or  more  below  the  margins  of  the  ribs,  and  while  it  is 
increased  in  vertical  it  is  lessened  in  lateral  diameter,  and  a  more  or 
less  deep  sulcus  may  be  produced  in  it  by  the  wearing  of  a  tight  nar- 
row belt  about  the  waist. 
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The  ordinary  extent  of  percussion  dullness  in  the  right  perpen- 
dicular mammary  line,  in  adult  persons  of  common  size,  is  four  inches, 
and  the  upper  line  of  dullness  is  usually  at  the  fifth  interspace  or  the 
sixth  rih.  The  dullness  in  the  right  axillary  line  is  four  and  a  half  or 
five  inches,  and  extends  above  the  seventh  interspace ;  and  in  the 
right  dorsal  region  the  dullness  is  four  inches,  and  extends  above  the 
tenth  interspace ;  and  in  the  sternal  or  median  line  the  percussion 
dullness  is  from  three  to  four  inches.  There  are  slight  variations  from 
this,  depending  upon  the  size  and  conformation  of  the  person  ;  and  the 
line  of  dullness  changes  about  an  inch  in  full  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, aitd  it  is  also  slightly  changed  by  the  erect  or  recumbent  position. 
The  upper  line  of  dullness  is  slightly  curved,  convex  above.'  This  is 
a  point  of  some  importance  in  distinguishing  between  an  enlarged 
liver  and  thoracic  effusion,  or  a  "spurious  enlargement'* 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  liver  are  possible,  but  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  All  these  marks  then  may  be  changed,  but  there  will  be 
no  symptoms  as  the  result  of  such  malformations,  and  the  conditions 
will  be  permanent. 

The  liver  is  proportionally  larger  in  early  life.  In  adults  it  is  about 
one  fortieth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  When  the  body  weight 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  liver  will  weigh  four  pounds.  Previous 
to  puberty  the  proportionate  weight  is  one  thirtieth,  and  in  young 
children  it  may  be  one  twentieth. 

The  projection  of  the  sternum  and  deformity  of  the  chest  called 
** pigeon  breast,"  may  give  the  appearance  of  enlargement  of  the  liver ; 
and  various  diseases  of  the  chest,  chiefly  effusion  in  the  right  pleura 
and  very  great  effusion  in  the  pericardium,  may,  by  pressing  the  liver 
downward  and  increasing  the  area  of  dullness,  deceive  one  who  does 
not  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  case  and  observe  all  the  physical 
signs  and  rational  symptoms. 

In  effusion  the  bulging  is  uniform,  the  upper  margin  of  the  dull- 
ness is  usually  in  a  straight  line,  and  wl^n  the  fluid  is  free  in  the  chest 
the  line  varies  with  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  liver  is  not  so 
much  depressed  by  a  free  inspiration.  In  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
more  markedly  than  in  effusion,  there  is  eversion  of  the  cartilages  by 
pressure  beneath  them.  Complications  may  render  the  diagnosis  dif- 
ficult There  may  be  a  tumor,  or  a  collection  of  fluid  between  the 
diaphragm  and  the  liver,  which  may  defy  detection.  Dropsy  of  the 
abdomen  or  the  ovaries  may  lead  to  errors,  but  a  careful  examination  in 
these  cases  will  make  the  diagnosis  satisfactory.  Impacted  fsecee  in  the 
transverse  colon  may  simulate  hepatic  enlargement ;  the  fsacal  tumor, 
however,  will  usually  be  irregular  and  nodulated,  and  will  often  extend 
beyond  the  position  of  the  liver ;  but  the  most  characteristic  sign  of 
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fsecal  accnmnlation  is  its  susceptibility  of  indentation ;  and  its  dis- 
appearance on  the  administration  of  cathartics  and  enemas  will  be 
conclusive. 

An  abnormal  condition  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  or  inflammation  and  swelling,  may  resemble  liver  enlarge- 
ment. The  tumefaction  and  soreness,  however,  will  be  more  exter- 
nal, there  will  usually  be  tenderness,  certainly  if  there  be  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  and  the  general  symptoms  will  be  different. 

Cancer  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  region  of  the  liver  may  be  con- 
founded with  tumors  of  that  organ  ;  and  when  adhesive  conglomera- 
tions occur,  the  distinction  may  be  very  difficult. 

Tympanitis  could  only  deceive  a  superficial  observer,  as  i)ercii88ion 
would  readily  show  the  difference  between  distention  from  gas  and 
that  from  a  solid  substance. 


SPECIAL  OEGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  UVER. 

As  congestion  of  the  liver  has  already  been  considered,  a  repetition 
would  be  out  of  place. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  hypersemia  not  only  appears  ai 
a  distinct  condition,  but  also  precedes  and  accompanies  inflamma- 
tions and  other  morbid  changes ;  and  as  an  accompaniment  of  other 
pathological  states  it  must  not  be  ignored.  It  will  therefore  be 
referred  to  in  connection  with  other  diseases,  of  which  it  constitutes  a 
part. 

HEPATITIS. — Inflammation  of  the  Liveil 

There  are  several  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  recognized 
anatomically  and  clinically.  Besides  the  divisions  into  primary  and 
secondary,  and  into  acute  and  chronic,  we  have  catarrhal,  ulcerative, 
phlegmonous,  suppurative,  pyaemic,  phlebitic,  gangrenous,  and  plastic 
or  adhesive  inflammations. 


CATABBHAL  HEPATITIS. 

By  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  understood  an  inflamma- 
tion of  its  mucous  surface,  or  the  internal  lining  membrane  of  the 
gall  ducts  and  gall-bladder.  That  of  the  ducts  has  received  the  name 
of  angiocholitis ;  and  that  of  the  gall-bladder  cholecystitis.  When 
the  gall-bladder  alone  is  inflamed,  it  is  in  nearly  all  cases  due  to  calculi 
within  it,  or  to  inspissated  bile.     In  other  cases  it  accompanies  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  ducts;  but  it  is  not  always  involved  when  they  are  affected. 
Catarrh  of  the  liver  has  characteristics  in  common  with  other  catarrhal 
inflammations,  such  as  those  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  or  the 
bronchial  tubes.  From  the  resemblance  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
bile  ducts  through  the  liver  to  those  of  the  bronchi  through  the  lungs, 
the  phrase  ** bronchitis  of  the  liver"  has  been  used  as  expressive  of 
that  resemblance. 

The  inflammation  of  this  membrane  may  be  primary  and  idio- 
pathic, or  secondary  and  symptomatic  of  other  states,  and  the  primary 
variety  may  arise  from  taking  cold,  from  the  influence  of  seasons 
(it  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  spring  and  autumn),  and  as  it  occasion- 
ally appeal's  epidemically,  it  may  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  some 
peculiar  zymotic  influence.  The  secondary  forms  may  be  due  to 
calculi,  to  gastro-enteric  catarrh  extending  to  the  gall  ducts,  or  to 
other  diseases  of  the  liver  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Jaccoud 
places  alcoholism  among  the  most  frequent  causes  ;  and  it  sometimes 
complicates  malarial  and  other  forms  of  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomy  is  similar  to  that  of 
inflammation  of  other  mucous  membranes.  The  surface  is  injected, 
turgescent,  and  covered  with  mucus  from  the  hypersecretion  which 
occurs  ;  and  this  mucus  contains  epithelium,  mostly  in  an  embryonic 
state,  mucine,  etc.,  as  in  other  similar  catarrhal  conditions. 

The  inflammation  may  occupy  the  mucous  surface  of  the  liver 
generally,  including  the  gall-bladder,  or  any  limited  portion  of  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  limited  to  the  extra-hepatic  portion  of  the  canal,  and 
the  mucous  accumulation  may  be  confined  to  the  duodenal  mouth  of 
the  ductus  choledochus.  In  duodenal  catarrh  it  is  not  rarely  the 
case  that  this  duct  is  affected  only  at  its  extremity,  but  sufficiently  to 
arrest  the  excretion  of  the  bile.  In  that  which  accompanies  the 
infectious  fevers,  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  As  the  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation subsides,  the  bile  again  freely  flows  ;  but  if  the  condition  be 
long  continued,  the  liver  ducts  and  gall-bladder  become  much  dis- 
tended, and  atrophy  of  the  liver  substance  may  result  from  the  pressure. 

Symptoms. — ^This  form  of  hepatitis  is  marked  by  the  moderate 
febrile  excitement  usual  in  mucous  inflammations,  by  some  degree  of 
tenderness  on  pressure,  especially  over  the  gall-bladder  when  it  is  in- 
volved, and  by  a  feeling  of  weight  and  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  of 
pain,  in  the  region  of  the  organ. 

A  general  congestion  of  the  liver  accompanies  this  form  of  inflam- 
mation, and  this,  together  with  the  swelling  of  the  numerous  tubes 
and  the  accumulation  of  bile  in  them  so  likely  to  occur,  causes 
moderate  enlargement  of  the  organ,  with  a  smooth,  uniform  surface  as 
far  as  can  be  discovered  by  palpation. 
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The  gall-bladder,  however^  is  often  somuch  distended  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly felty  or  even  seen,  as  a  pear-shaped  tamefaction  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs. 

As  the  gall  duets  become  obstructed  from  swelling  and  from 
mucous  or  semi-plastic  exudations,  the  bile  is  absorbed  from  them, 
producing  in  from  two  to  three  days  decided  symptoms  of  jaundice. 
The  urine  is  loaded  with  bile,  is  of  a  dark  mahogany  color,  and  when 
tested,  shows  the  presence  of  bile  acids.  The  skin  and  eyes  are 
yellow  ;  and  bile  not  passing  into  the  intestines  the  stools  are  clay- 
colored.  The  bile  acids  may  not  be  abundant  in  the  urine,  as  they  are 
readily  decomposed  in  the  blood  when  the  system  is  in  a  proper  state. 

When  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  stomach  or  duodenum 
and  extends  to  the  bile  ducts,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  will  be  more 
tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  and  greater  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  usually  pres- 
ent to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  is  a  feeling  of  heaviness  and 
sleepiness,  the  pulse  often  becomes  slow,  and  other  evidences  of  a  gen- 
eral disturbance  of  the  system  occur.  The  bowels  are  generally  con- 
stipated, but  there  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  diarrhoea,  and  the 
stools,  besides  presenting  the  clayey  or  ash  color  belonging  to  all  forms 
of  jaundice,  are  often  mingled  with  mucus  discharged  from  the  duets. 
This  condition  constitutes  the  most  common  form  of  acute  jaundice. 

This  form  of  disease,  without  very  severe  symptoms,  may  continue 
for  several  weeks,  though  it  usually  terminates  in  a  shorter  period. 

Etiology. — Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  sometimes 
dependent  upon  some  general  cause — upon  some  zymotic  influence 
or  atmospheric  conditions — as  it  occasionally  prevails  epidemically. 
Much  oftener,  however,  it  occurs  sporadically,  and  is  produced  by  the 
common  causes  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  exposure  to  cold,  cliecking 
perspiration,  etc. ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  inflammation  commences 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  extends  to  the  gall  ducts.  It  is  often 
complicated  in  its  more  chronic  forms  with  other  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  liver,  and  is  dei)endent  upon  them.  The  presence  of 
gall-stones  in  the  ducts  or  the  gall-bladder  may  be  a  cause  ;  and 
pyaemic  and  septicaemic  conditions  may  give  rise  to  catarrhal  as  well 
as  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  organ. 

Diagnosis. — As  in  bronchitis  or  muco-enteritis,  the  usual  ex- 
udate upon  the  gall  ducts  is  mucus,  but  in  rare  cases  it  assumes  a 
plastic  or  croupous  character,  and  sometimes  it  is  largely  purulent. 

The  croupous  variety  can  only  be  distinguished  post  mortem,  and 
the  suppurative  form  can  be  proximately  diagnosed  by  the  greater 
severity  of  symptoms,  and  the  appearance  of  pus  in  the  alvine  dis- 
charges. 
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Catarrh  of  the  biliary  passages,  before  obstruction  has  caused 
jaundice,  might  be  confounded  with  simple  congestion,  with  the 
initial  symptoms  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  with  catarrhal  gastro- 
enteritis. After  jaundice  appears,  it  may  be  confounded  with  this 
condition  arising  from  other  causes — such  as  obstruction  of  the  ducts 
from  inspissated  bile  ;  from  impressions  made  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  from  yarious  structural  changes  of  the  liver.  A  proper  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  a  comparison  of  the  phenomena  will 
render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  certain  to  lead  to  correct  principles 
of  treatment. 

Prognosis. — ^In  the  ordinary  cases  of  hepatic  catarrh  the  prog- 
nosis is  favorable ;  the  inflammation  subsides  in  a  week  or  two,  and 
the  obstruction  and  its  consequences  disappear  in  one,  two,  or  three 
weeks  later.  As  the  obstniction  of  the  ducts  is  removed  the  bile 
passes  off,  the  liver  assumes  its  proper  functions,  the  bile  is  reabsorbed 
from  the  tissues,  and  the  health  is  restored. 

Sometimes,  however,  resolution  is  delayed,  and  the  case  becomes 
chronic,  while  in  rarer  instances  complete  organic  strictures  are  pro- 
duced, and  serious  consequences  to  the  hepatic  structures  result. 
Becent  observations  by  Charcot  and  others  have  shown  that  mechani- 
cal blocking  up  of  the  ducts  may  lead  to  degenerative  changes  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  organ.  Interstitial  hepatitis,  increase  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  fibroid  and  fatty  degenerations,  and  atrophy  of  the  gland 
cells  may  soon  follow.  The  changes  may  be  more  general,  from 
obstruction  of  the  main  excretory  duct,  or  local  and  in  patches,  from 
complete  obstruction  of  smaller  branches.  These  are  serious  and 
may  be  fatal  consequences. 

Treatment. — As  there  is  hyperaamia  of  the  liver  generally,  as 
well  as  inflammation  of  its  mucous  surface,  the  treatment  -will  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  recommended  for  congestion  of  the  organ. 
As,  however,  there  is  apt  to  be  present  a  catarrhal  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  especially  of  the  duodenum,  reference  must  be  had  to  that  con- 
dition also.  When  dependent  upon  gastro-duodenitis  that  state  fur- 
nishes an  indication  for  treatment. 

The  diet  should  be  bland  and  moderate  in  quantity  ;  generally 
milk  and  farinaceous  substances  are  best,  and  the  simplest  drinks 
only  should  be  allowed. % 

Cathartics  arc  much  depended  upon,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  should 
be  of  an  unirritating  character^  especially  when  the  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  involved.  Cholagogues  are  suggested  by  the 
jaundiced  condition,  but  articles  to  excite  biliary  secretion  are  not 
particularly  indicated,  as  the  jaundice  is  from  the  obstructed  flow, 
and  not  from  the  deficient  secretion  of  bile.    To  overcome  the  inflam- 
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18  not  easy  to  decide,  since  their  effects  are  never  speedy  and  striking, 
**'  and  the  disease  usually  subsides  of  itself  in  a  week  or  two,  or  three. 
'^  Whatever  complications  may  be  present  should  receive  attention, 
'^  atpeoially  the  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  intestinal 
^  digestion  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  imperfect,  and  the  bowels  are 
»- otherwise  deranged  from  the  absence  of  bile  in  them,  inspissated 
T  oxgall  would  seem  to  be  indicated,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Harley,  is 
ofton  very  useful. 

In  Germany  and  France  a  course  of  the  natural  mineral  waters, 
tach  as  the  Carlsbad,  Ems,  and  Vichy,  is  advised  where  symptoms  of 
•  a  jaundiced  condition  linger.  These  waters  are  often  doubtless  use- 
ful, and  artificial  preparations  may  be  substituted  for  them.  When 
ibe  appetite  is  not  restored  after  the  subsidence  of  other  symptoms, 
and  the  patient  remains  weak,  the  bitter  tonics  and  mineral  acids  may 
be  found  useful.     Constipation  must  not  be  allowed* to  continue. 

The  phosphate  or  sulphate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  more 
three  times  a  day,  kept  up  while  the  jaundice  lingers,  will  often  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  Euonymin  and  iridine  taken  at  night,  followed  by 
a  saline  in  the  morning,  are  thought  to  be  efficient  in  aiding  the 
eliminative  action  of  the  liver.  The  benzoate  of  ammonia  may  be 
nseful  here,  as  in  functional  torpidity  of  the  organ. 

The  diet  should  receive  attention.  Easily  digested  foods  should 
be  directed. 

But  the  more  permanent  mechanical  obstructions  of  the  gall  ducts 
by  calculi,  tumors,  etc.,  and  the  management  of  the  obstinate  jaun- 
diced conditions  following,  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  ducts  is  not  easily  distinguishable, 
clinically.  But  when  this  occurs  the  case  is  more  persistent  and 
severe,  and  muco-purulent  and  bloody  matter  may  be  found  in  the 
discharges.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  will  not  differ  materially 
from  those  already  described.  A  tonic  and  sustaining  course  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  required. 


ACUTE  PHLEGMONOUS  AND  SUPPURATIVE  IN- 
FLAMMATION OF  THE  LIVER. 

This  affection,  sufficiently  defined  by  its  title,  may  be  primary  and 
idiopathic,  or  secondary— dependent  upon  other  pathological  states. 

8EC0NDABY  HEPATIC   ABSCESS. 

Secondary  inflammations  and  abscesses  of  the  liver  hate  oftan  ^ 
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refei*red  to,  as  the  result  of  pysemia  from  suppurations  in  surgical  casei^ 
in  dysentery,  in  abscesses  elsewhere,  etc.  Ulceration  of  the  gaU-blad- 
der  or  bile  ducts  may  lead  to  the  same  result. 

Whenever  pus  or  decomposing  matter  or  small  emboli  obtain 
access  to,  or  are  found  in  any  of  the  portal  veins,  they  first  come  into 
capillary  vessels  and  are  likely  to  be  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  These  materials  being  in  the  veins  of  the  systemic  circulation 
are  more  likely  to  be  lodged  in  the  lungs,  but  may  be  in  the  liver  as 
well.  However  introduced,  their  presence  in  the  liver  excites  irrita- 
tion, inflammation,  and  the  suppurative  process ;  and  small  circum- 
scribed abscesses,  often  extensively  scattered  through  the  organ,  are  thus 
produced.  The  preceding  conditions,  the  general  symptoms  of  pj**- 
mia :  elevated  temperature,  repeated  chills,  free  sweats,  dry  tongue, 
rapid  pulse,  depression,  etc.,  together  with  the  local  symptoms  of 
pain,  often  tenderness,  and  moderate  enlargement,  will  mark  the  cases 
and  lead  to  the  diagnosis.  Where  the  case  is  protracted  suflSciently 
and  the  abscesses  are  few,  they  may  become  larger,  presenting  irregu- 
lar bulging,  and  possibly  fluctuations  may  be  detected.  Generally, 
however,  the  abscesses  are  small  and  scattered,  many  of  them  deep 
seated,  and  fluctuation  or  much  bulging  is  not  discoverable.  When 
the  abscesses  are  near  the  surface  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  usually 
marked,  but  if  they  are  deep  seated  or  central  the  pain  may  be 
slight  or  absent,  and  the  tenderness  obscure.  When  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  peritoneal  surface  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  much 
more  decided,  the  breathing  is  likely  to  be  short  and  thoracic,  and 
the  other  symptoms  of  a  local,  or  sometimes  of  a  more  general  peri- 
tonitis are  present. 

More  or  less  jaundice  is  often  present,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
abscesses  is  apt  to  interrupt  the  excretion  of  some  parts,  and  cause 
absorption  of  the  accumulated  bile.  As  only  a  moderate  part  of  the 
liver  substance  is  usually  involved,  the  portal  circulation  is  not  much 
interfered  With. 

In  tliese  cases  of  pyaemic  or  secondary  abscesses  tlie  disease  is  very 
severe,  the  course  is  usually  rapid,  and  the  termination  fatal.  Some- 
times cases  are  more  protracted,  and  recovery  may  take  place.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the  original  disease  and 
the  severity  of  the  pyaemic  symptoms. 

These  pyaemic  cases  are  to  be  prevented,  if  possible,  by  attention  to 
the  primary  conditions  giving  rise  to  them.  Abscesses  from  which 
there  is  danger  of  the  taking  of  pus  into  the  circulation  are  to  be 
early  opened,  antiseptic  dressings  are  to  be  carefully  used,  and  anti- 
septic medicines  may  be  given  internally. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  pyaemic  cases,  no  depletion  is 
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to  be  practiced  ;  fomentations  and  poultices  will  tend  to  relieve  the 
pain,  anodynes  may  be  given  as  required,  and  quinine,  salicylic  acid, 
carbolic  acid,  the  sulphites,  and  perhaps  mineral  acids,  as  in  other 
cases  of  septicaemia,  may  be  used. 

For  the  vomiting  which  is  likely  to  occur,  ice,  effervescing  mixt- 
ures, bismuth,  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  morphine  hypodermically  or 
on  the  tongue,  and  counter-irritation — as  by  sinapisms  or  small  blisters 
— may  be  useful. 

Beef-tea,  milk,  etc.,  must  be  given  as  can  bo  borne  ;  and  if  alcohol 
is  given,  it  must  bo  largely  diluted  or  in  the  form  of  milk  punch  or 
with  syrup  and  the  yolk  of  egg. 


IDIOPATHIC  AND  TRAUMATIC  PHLEGMONOUS 

HEPATITIS. 

Etiology  and  Phenomena. — Primary,  idiopathic,  phlegmon- 
ous inflammation  of  the  liver  occasionally  occurs  in  high  latitudes, 
but  with  much  greater  frequency  in  hot  climates  and  seasons  and  in 
malarious  regions. 

An  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  tending  to  sup- 
puration may  occur  in  any  climate,  when  excited  by  local  injuries,  by 
adventitious  growths  or  hydatids,  by  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  ducts  or  veins  of  the  organ  or  from  other  neighboring  parts, 
independent  of  pyaemia  or  embolism.  Such  an  inflammation  may 
also  be  induced  by  pre-existing  congestions  of  the  liver,  produced  by 
obstructive  heart  disease ;  or  it  may  be  excited  by  irritating  ingesta. 

An  increase  of  the  causes  producing  congestion  may  produce 
parenchymatous  inflammation  tending  to  suppuration. 

It  usually  affects  only  a  portion  of  the  gland,  the  other  parts 
remaining  sufficiently  free  to  perform  function,  and  to  allow  of  a  fair 
degree  of  portal  circulation. 

Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  affects  mainly  the 
connective  tissue  and  the  small  vessels  which  permeate  and  sustain 
the  proper  gland  elements.  The  vessels  become  dilated  and  engorged, 
and  the  blood  contains  a  superabundance  of  leucocytes  ;  inflammatory 
exudates  are  poured  out  infiltrating  the  tissue  ;  embryonic  tissues  are 
developed  in  the  walls  of  the  small  vessels  and  ducts,  and  the  con- 
nective structiiro  generally  in  the  inflamed  part  of  the  liver.  The 
proper  liver  cells  become  swollen  and  opaque,  and  are  sometimes 
replaced  by  fatty  or  pigmental  deposits.  The  appearance  presented 
by  the    inflamed  tissue    differs  in  different  cases   according   to  the 
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mation  of  the  tubes,  and  thus  remove  the  swelling,  the  effusions,  and 
the  obstruction,  and  to  relieve  the  general  portal  congestion,  are  the 
principal  objects  of  treatment.  Moderate  ^line  cathartics,  with  an 
occasional  small  dose  of  a  mercurial,  are  useful,  but  they  should  not 
be  carried  to  excess.  A  fraction  of  a  grain  of  calomel  rubbed  up  with 
sugar  allays  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  followed  by 
beneficial  results.  When  the  tenderness  is  decided  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  leeches  or  cupping  applied  over  the  region  will  produce 
relief.  Fomentations  and  poultices  are  also  useful,  but  if  the  case  is 
at  all  severe  or  obstinate,  blisters  will  be  found  more  elQBeacious.  I 
have  had  no  more  satisfactory  results  from  any  treatment  than  from  a 
good-sized  blister  over  the  region  of  the  liver  and  the  epigastrium,  in 
cases  of  acute  jaundice  from  catarrh  of  the  liver.  The  use  of  alkalies, 
especially  the  carbonates  of  soda,  tends  to  supply  to  the  alimentary 
canal  the  alkalinity  of  which  it  is  deprived  by  the  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid  through  the  common  duct,  and  alka- 
lies possibly  do  good  in  some  other  ways.  But  in  whatever  way  oper- 
ating, alkalies  and  salines  are  often  prescribed,  and  are  thought  to  be 
useful.  Diuretics  may  aid  the  kidneys  in  carrying  off  the  elements  of 
bile  from  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  should  be  used.  Frerichs  advisee 
lemon-juice  as  a  diuretic  for  this  purpose.  The  saline  diuretics  are 
most  used.     . 

Diaphoretics  may  also  aid  elimination,  and,  as  in  other  catarrhal 
inflammations,  by  determining  to  the  surface  they  procure  relief. 

Quinine  in  full  doses,  especially  when  a  malarial  influence  is  pres- 
ent, will  usually  be  followed  by  marked  benefit. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  views  long  ago  derived 
from  my  own  experience,  and  for  years  past  taught  to  successive 
classes,  respecting  the  antiphlogistic  effects  of  quinine,  are  of  late 
corroborated  by  the  statements  of  others  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
profession.  The  recent  work  of  Prof.  Flint  on  Clinical  Medicine, 
and  Prof.  Bartholow's  Practice  of  Medicine,  afford  evidences  of  the 
advancement  of  American  professional  opinion  in  this  direction.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  early  stage  of  this  affection  the  latter  says : 
"Whether  malaria  is  or  is  not  an  element  in  the  case,  two  antip}Tetic 
doses  of  quinia  (10-15  grains)  should  be  given. daily  until  jaundice 
appears,  and  for  a  few  days  subsequent  to  its  f*ll  development." 

The  propriety  of  continuing  the  quinine  so  long  might  be  ques- 
tioned, but  the  utility  of  its  early  administration  does  not,  with  me, 
admit  of  doubt. 

Prof.  Wagner,  of  Leipsic,  advises  the  free  use  of  buttermilk,  and, 
as  a  domestic  remedv,  sour  cider  is  sometimes  used.  Whether  either 
of  these  and  various  other  articles  that  are  advised  are  really  u#     '  ** 
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is  not  easy  to  decide,  since  their  effects  are  never  speedy  and  striking, 
and  the  disease  usually  subsides  of  itself  in  a  week  or  two,  or  three. 

Whatever  complications  may  bo  present  should  receive  attention, 
especially  the  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  intestinal 
digestion  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  imperfect,  and  the  bowels  are 
otherwise  deranged  from  the  absence  of  bile  in  them,  inspissated 
oxgall  would  seem  to  be  indicated,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Harley,  is 
often  very  useful. 

In  Germany  and  France  a  course  of  the  natural  mineral  waters, 
snch  as  the  Carlsbad,  Ems,  and  Vichy,  is  advised  where  symptoms  of 
a  jaundiced  condition  linger.  These  waters  are  often  doubUess  use- 
ful, and  artificial  preparations  may  be  substituted  for  them.  When 
the  appetite  is  not  restored  after  the  subsidence  of  other  symptoms, 
and  the  patient  remains  weak,  the  bitter  tonics  and  mineral  acids  may 
be  found  useful.     Constipation  must  not  be  allowed* to  continue. 

The  phosphate  or  sulphate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  more 
three  times  a  day,  kept  up  while  the  jaundice  lingers,  will  often  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  Euonymin  and  iridine  taken  at  niglit,  followed  by 
a  saline  in  the  morning,  are  thought  to  be  efficient  in  aiding  the 
eliminative  action  of  the  liver.  The  bcnzoate  of  ammonia  may  be 
useful  here,  as  in  functional  torpidity  of  the  organ. 

The  diet  should  receive  attention.  Eiisily  digested  foods  should 
be  directed. 

But  the  more  permanent  mechanical  obstructions  of  the  gall  ducts 
by  calculi,  tumors,  etc.,  and  the  management  of  the  obstinate  jaun- 
diced conditions  following,  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  ducts  is  not  easily  distinguishable, 
clinically.  But  when  this  occurs  the  case  is  more  persistent  and 
severe,  and  muco-purulent  and  bloody  matter  may  be  found  in  the 
discharges.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  will  not  differ  materially 
from  those  already  described.  A  tonic  and  sustaining  course  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  required. 


ACUTE  PHLEGMONOUS  AND  SUPPURATIVE  IN- 
FLAMMATION OP  THE  LIVER. 

This  affection,  sufficiently  defined  by  its  title,  may  be  primary  and 
idiopathic,  or  secondary— dependent  upon  other  pathological  states. 

SECONDARY  HEPATIC   ABSCESS. 

wmdary  inflammations  and  abscesses  of  the  liver  have  often  been 
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referred  to,  as  the  result  of  pyaemia  from  suppurations  in  surgical  caaefly 
in  dysentery,  in  abscesses  elsewhere,  etc.  Ulceration  of  the  gall-blad- 
der or  bile  ducts  may  lead  to  the  same  result. 

Whenever  pus  or  decomposing  matter  or  small  emboli  obtain 
access  to,  or  are  found  in  any  of  the  portal  veins,  they  first  come  into 
capillary  vessels  and  are  likely  to  be  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  These  materials  being  in  the  veins  of  the  systemic  circulation 
are  more  likely  to  be  lodged  in  the  lungs,  but  may  be  in  the  liver  as 
well.  However  introduced,  their  presence  in  the  liver  excites  irrita- 
tion, inflammation,  and  the  suppurative  process ;  and  small  circum- 
scribed abscesses,  often  extensively  scattered  through  the  organ,  are  thus 
produced.  The  preceding  conditions,  the  general  symptoms  of  pyae- 
mia :  elevated  temperature,  repeated  chills,  free  sweats,  dry  tongue, 
rapid  pulse,  depression,  etc.,  together  with  the  local  symptoms  of 
pain,  often  tenderness,  and  moderate  enlargement,  will  mark  the  cases 
and  lead  to  the  diagnosis.  Where  the  case  is  protracted  sufficiently 
and  the  abscesses  are  few,  they  may  become  larger,  presenting  irregu- 
lar bulging,  and  possibly  fluctuations  may  be  detected.  Generally, 
however,  the  abscesses  are  small  and  scattered,  many  of  them  deep 
seated,  and  fluctuation  or  much  bulging  is  not  discoverable.  When 
the  abscesses  are  near  the  surface  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  usually 
marked,  but  if  they  are  deep  seated  or  central  the  pain  may  be 
slight  or  absent,  and  the  tenderness  obscure.  When  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  peritoneal  surface  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  much 
more  decided,  the  breathing  is  likely  to  be  short  and  thoracic,  and 
the  other  symptoms  of  a  local,  or  sometimes  of  a  more  general  peri- 
tonitis are  present. 

More  or  less  jaundice  is  often  present,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
abscesses  is  apt  to  interrupt  the  excretion  of  some  part«,  and  cause 
absorption  of  the  accumulated  bile.  As  only  a  moderate  part  of  the 
liver  substance  is  usually  involved,  the  portal  circulation  is  not  much 
interfered  With. 

In  these  cases  of  pyaemic  or  secondary  abscesses  the  disease  is  very 
severe,  the  course  is  usually  rapid,  and  the  termination  fatal.  Some- 
times cases  are  more  protracted,  and  recovery  may  take  place.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the  original  disease  and 
the  severity  of  the  pyaemic  symptoms. 

These  pyaemic  cases  are  to  be  prevented,  if  possible,  by  attention  to 
the  primary  conditions  giving  rise  to  them.  Abscesses  from  which 
there  is  danger  of  the  tiiking  of  pus  into  the  circulation  arc  to  be 
early  opened,  antiseptic  dressings  are  to  be  carefully  used,  and  anti- 
septic medicines  may  be  given  internally. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  pyaemic  cases,  no  depletion  is 
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to  be  practiced ;  fomentations  and  poultices  will  tend  to  relieve  the 
pain,  anodynes  may  be  given  as  required,  and  quinine,  salicylic  acid, 
carbolic  acid,  the  sulphites,  and  perhaps  mineral  acids,  as  in  other 
cases  of  septicaemia,  may  be  used. 

For  the  vomiting  which  is  likely  to  occur,  ice,  effervescing  mixt- 
ures, bismuth,  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  morphine  hypodermically  or 
on  the  tongue,  and  counter-irritation — as  by  sinapisms  or  small  blisters 
— may  be  useful. 

Beef-tea,  milk,  etc.,  must  be  given  as  can  be  borne  ;  and  if  alcohol 
is  given,  it  must  be  largely  diluted  or  in  the  form  of  milk  punch  or 
with  syrup  and  the  yolk  of  egg. 


IDIOPATHIC  AND  TRAUMATIC  PHLEGMONOUS 

HEPATITIS. 

Etiology  and  Phenomena. — Primary,  idiopathic,  phlegmon- 
ous inflammation  of  the  liver  occasionally  occurs  in  high  latitudes, 
but  with  much  greater  frequency  in  hot  climates  and  seasons  and  in 
malarious  regions. 

An  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  tending  to  sup- 
puration may  occur  in  any  climate,  when  excited  by  local  injuries,  by 
adventitious  growths  or  hydatids,  by  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  ducts  or  veins  of  the  organ  or  from  other  neighboring  parts, 
independent  of  pyaemia  or  embolism.  Such  an  inflammation  may 
also  be  induced  by  pre-existing  congestions  of  the  liver,  produced  by 
obstructive  heart  disease  ; .  or  it  may  be  excited  by  irritating  ingesta. 

An  increase  of  the  causes  producing  congestion  may  produce 
parenchymatous  inflammation  tending  to  suppuration. 

It  usually  affects  only  a  portion  of  the  gland,  the  other  parts 
remaining  sufficiently  free  to  perform  function,  and  to  allow  of  a  fair 
degree  of  portal  circulation. 

Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  affects  mainly  the 
connective  tissue  and  the  small  vessels  which  permeate  and  sustain 
the  proper  gland  elements.  The  vessels  become  dilated  and  engorged, 
and  the  blood  contains  a  suporabundance  of  leucocytes  ;  inflammatory 
exudates  are  poured  out  infiltrating  the  tissue  ;  embryonic  tissues  are 
developed  in  the  walls  of  the  small  vessels  and  ducts,  and  the  con- 
nective structiire  generally  in  the  inflamed  part  of  the  liver.  The 
proper  liver  cells  become  swollen  and  opaque,  and  are  sometimes 
replaced  by  fatty  or  pigmental  deposits.  The  appearance  presented 
by  the   inflamed  tissue    differs  in  different  cases   according   to  the 
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tory  process.  In  some  cases  there  arc  opacity  and  lightness  of  tint, 
doughiness  of  consistence,  and  enlargement  of  the  lobules.  The 
swollen  hepatic  cells  press  upon  the  vessels  and  prevent  their  disten- 
tion with  blood,  and  also  prevent  much  exudation.  This  pallid 
and  swpllen  portion  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  hypeneraic  area  ;  and 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  liver  is  involved,  it  commonly  presents  a 
marbled  appearance.  An  inflammation  may  be  so  general  and  uni- 
form throughout  the  organ  as  to  present  only  the  light  or  yellow 
appearance,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  condition  known  as 
"yellow  atrophy"  of  the  liver  is  a  diffused  inflammation  of  thig 
kind. 

Suppurative  hepatitis  resulting  in  abscess  is  circumscribed  and 
intense.  Suppuration,  as  in  other  abscesses,  commences  in  the  central 
point  of  the  inflamed  part,  which  becomes  paler ;  embryonic  cells 
make  their  appearance  in  large  numbers  ;  the  hepatic  cells  bef^ome 
granular  and  are  disintegrated  ;  the  connective  tissue  also  liquefies  and 
disappears  ;  leucocytes  are  poured  out,  and  a  collection  of  pus  is  formed. 
The  surrounding  portion  of  the  gland  is  hypera?mic,  and  the  suppura- 
tion and  congestion  may  spread,  involving  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  organ.  There  arc  sometimes  several  foci  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  sometimes  ultimately  merging  into  one  irregular  cavity, 
in  which  hang  filaments  of  tissue  which  have  longer  resisted  the 
destructive  processes. 

The  pus  of  a  hepatic  abscess  varies  in  appearance,  but  is  usually 
more  or  less  mingled  with  bile,  and  is  often  of  a  glairy  appearance 
and  gi'cenish  hue.  Idiopathic  hepatic  abscesses  are  usually  solitary, 
thou<rh  there  mav  be  two  or  more  at  the  same  time  ;  but  when 
numerous,  there  is  reason  to  sus]>ect  pya?mia  as  the  cause.  Pus  from 
a  primary  abscess  in  the  liver  may,  however,  enter  portal  veins,  and 
thus  produce  suppuration  in  different  foci.  Pus  may  also  enter  the 
hepatic  veins,  producing  similar  results,  if  the  passage  into  the  vena 
cava  be  obstructed.  An  abscess  invading  a  hepatic  duct  may  \ye  dis- 
charged through  tiie  bile  channels  into  the  bowels  ;  or  if  the  duct  be 
obstruct-ed,  the  pus  may  penetrate  other  parts  of  the  liver,  causing  in 
like  manner  extension  of  the  suppurative  process  in  the  organ. 

An  hepatic  al)scess  may  travel  in  various  directions.  When  it 
comes  to  the  sui'face  of  the  liver,  adhesions  mav  form  between  ihe 
peritoneal  surfaces,  and  the  matter  may  be  di.'^ehargrd  through  the 
abdominal  parietes,  or  through  the  diaphragm  into  the^)leural  cavity, 
into  the  lung  and  through  the  bronchi,  or  more  rarely  into  the  peri- 
cardium. Or  taking  other  directions  the  pus  may  be  dischargeti  into 
the  stomach,  the  colon,  or  duodenum  ;  or  adhesions  failing  to  form, 
it  may  pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     In  some  more  rare  instances 
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the  matter  may  burrow  and  infiltrate  tissues,  or  getting  behind  the 
peritoneum  it  may  pass  downward,  discharging  into  the  caecum,  the 
rectum,  or  vagina ;  or  it  may  take  the  course  of  an  ordinary  psoas 
abscess.  A  firm  membrane  may  sometimes  encyst  the  pus,  when  it 
may  undergo  fatty,  cheesy,  or  calcareous  degenerations. 

The  symptoms  accompanying  an  ordinary  case  of  acute  hepatitis 
are  rigors,  often  many  times  repeated  ;  fever,  pain,  and  tenderness  in 
the  part,  the  pain  sometimes  extending  to  the  shoulder ;  disturbed 
respiration,  and  frequently  a  moderate  degree  of  jaundice.  On  physi- 
cal examination,  the  liver  will  be  found  more  or  less  enlarged,  but 
not  uniformly  as  in  simple  congestion,  as  the  whole  organ  is  not 
a£Fected,  at  least  to  the  same  extent.  When  the  inflammation  involves 
the  surface,  the  pain  and  tenderness  will  be  more  severe  and  sharp  in 
character,  and  all  the  local  symptoms  better  marked.  While  it  is  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  gland  the  local  symptoms  will  sometimes 
be  very  obscure.  There  will  be  more  or  less  enlargement,  but  it  may 
not  be  readily  detected,  especially  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  liver 
is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  There  will  be  a  sense  of  weight  and  un- 
easiness, especially  on  pressure,  or  on  a  change  of  position;  or  in  tak- 
ing a  full  breath,  but  there  may  be  ho  decided  pain,  or  if  occurring 
it  will  be  dull  in  character  ;  and  the  febrile  and  other  general  symp- 
toms may  be  slight.  In  some  cases  chills  and  fever  occur  at  regular 
intervals,  simulating  ague,  especially  w^en  suppuration  has  taken 
place. 

Diagnosis  of  pus  in  the  liver  is  claimed  to  have  been  made  by 
certain  brain  symptoms,  and  the  results  of  aspinition,  it  is  alleged, 
have  confirmed  the  diagnosis ;  but  the  claim  htis  not  been  substan- 
tiated by  sufficient  general  experience  to  entitle  it  to  confidence. 

The  inflammation  may  terminate  in  resolution,  in  suppuration, 
in  induration,  or  in  other  structural  changes,  such  as  have  been 
descril)ed.  Resolution  mav  occur  within  a  few  davs,  or  at  a  later 
period  ;  and  suppuration  may  take  place  within  a  week,  or  at  an 
indefinite  |>eriod  thereafter. 

The  evidence  of  resolution  will  ]yc  a  subsidence,  more  or  less  rapid 
and  complete,  of  all  the  symptoms  ;  but  often  a  degree  of  congestion 
and  impaired  function  will  linger  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
symptoms  of  suppuration  are  often  at  first  vague  and  obscure.  There 
will,  however,  usually  bo  some  change  in  the  character  of  the  fever, 
it  becoinin;^  more  remitting,  with  occasional  sweats,  and  sometimes 
with  repeated  chills.  If  it  be  extensive,  there  will  often  be  extreme 
prostration,  a  feeble  pulse,  pallor  of  countenance,  and  profuse  sweats, 
and  sometimes  complete  collapse  and  death.  When  an  ahscoKs 
forms,  if  it  is  of  considerable  size  and  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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organ^  the  tumefaction  will  become  more  promment,  projecting 
below  the  ribs^^nd  commonly  presenting  a  somewhat  smooth,  ronnded 
mass.  As  it  progresses,  especially  if  the  abdominal  walls  are  not 
thick  or  rigid,  a  sense  of  fluctuation  may  be  distinguishejd.  Whereyer 
situated,  the  area  of  hepatic  dullness  will  be  increased,  but  If  pos- 
teriorly or  deep,  the  local  bulging  may  not  be  perceived,  and  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  liver  may  be  pressed  down  below  the  margin 
of  the  ribs,  presenting  a  uniformity  as  in  cases  of  simple  congestion. 
When  the  left  lobe  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  abscess  is  more  easilv 
detected,  though  if  it  be  deep  and  small  it  may  escape  recognition. 
When  near  the  upper  part  of  the  liver,  and  to  the  right,  it  may  press 
up  the  diaphragm  and  lung,  interfering  with  respiration,  and  causing 
flatness  on  percussion  as  high  as  the  right  nipple,  and  even  consid- 
erably above  it.  If  more  to  the  left,  it  may  displace  to  some  extent 
the  heart.  When  it  presses  upon  and  involves  the  diaphragm,  not 
only  is  difficulty  of  breathing  induced,  but  hiccough  and  a  hacking 
cough  are  likely  to  occur.  The  stomach  may  be  pressed  upon  and 
displaced,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  induced. 

Although  during  the  course  of  hepatic  inflammation  and  abscess 
there  is  usually  a  fever  which  is  readily  distinguishable,  the  tempera- 
ture seldom  rises  above  102°  or  103°,  and  is  sometimes  but  very 
sligiitly  above  the  normal.  In  protracted  cases  the  fever  is  apt  to 
assume  a  hectical  character,  and  chills,  exacerbations  of  fever,  and 
sweats  sometimes  occur  with  a  regularity  and  severity  simulating 
very  perfectly  an  ague.  The  yielding  of  the  fever  to  quinine  only 
very  temporarily,  together  with  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  more 
or  less  jaundiced  condition  so  often  present,  will  distinguish  it  from 
malarial  fever.  In  some  cases  the  digestive  organs  are  but  little  dis- 
turbed, while  in  others,  a  coated  tongue,  nausea,  vomiting,  derange- 
ments of  the  bowels,  etc.,  are  marked. 

Diagnosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  in  hepatic  inflammation 
and  abscess  is  to  be  made  by  observing  all  the  phenomena  which  have 
been  described.  It  should  be  distinguished  from  hydatids  (which  so 
far  as  a  physical  examination  is  concerned  it  may  resemble)  by  its 
more  recent  history,  by  the  greater  amount  of  fever,  tenderness,  and 
pain,  and  the  greater  disturbance  of  the  general  system.  The  trocar, 
which  may  be  required  therapeutically  in  either  case,  may  serve  for 
the  ])ur])ose  of  diagnosis.  By  its  use  in  abscess,  pus,  and  generally 
fragments  of  liver  structure  will  be  obtained,  while  in  hvdatid  cvsts  a 
stniw-eolored  serous  fluid,  containing  the  characteristic  echinoeoccos 
hooklet.s,  will  be  produced. 

It  should  be  distinguished  also  from  inflammation  and  distention 
of  the  gall-bladder  ;  and  this^may  be  done  by  observing  the  peculiar 
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pear-shape,  and  the  locality  of  the  latter  and  its  more  elastic  feel ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  abscess  of  the  abdominal  parietes  by  the 
manner  of  attack,  the  earlier  appearance  of  tenderness  and  swelling 
when  the  disease  is  in  tlie  abdominal  walls,  by  the  characters  of  the 
general  symptoms,  and  by  a  careful  physical  examination.  Dr.  Flint 
gives  as  a  method,  quoted  from  Ziemssen's  Handbuch,  for  distinguish- 
ing an  abscess  in  the  walls  from  that  of  the  liver,  the  following : 
Introduce  a  long  needle  into  the  abscess.  The  part  above  the  in- 
tegument will  be  moved  by  the  diaphragmatic  movements  if  the 
abscess  be  in  the  liver,  and  it  will  remain  motionless  if  the  abscess  be 
not  hepatic. 

Primary  inflammation  and  abscess  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
pyaemic  abscesses  by  the  history  of  a  preceding  suppurative  disease, 
and  by  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  in  pyaemia. 

An  abscess  of  the  liver  pointing  upward  to  the  diaphragm  may 
readily  be  confounded  with  a  pleural  abscess  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  side,  or  with  pleuritic  effusion  in  that  side,  bound  down  by 
adhesions.  The  distinction  can  usually  be  made  by  observing  the  his- 
toid of  the  case  and  by  a  careful  physical  examination. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  primary  phlegmcjnous  hepatitis  is 
variable.  It  is  far  less  dangerous  than  pyaemic,  but  when  an  abscess 
forms  the  case  is  one  of  much  gravity,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  apt* 
to  be  protracted,  and  the  result  is  doubtful.  An  external  pointing 
and  a  discharge  through  the  abdominal  parietes  would  seem  to  be  most 
favonible ;  but  still  perhaps  as  large  a  proportion  recover  where  the 
matter  finds  its  way  through  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  and  is  dis- 
charged by  expectoration.  More  or  less  impairment  of  the  lung  would 
follow,  but  where  there  is  no  consumptive  tendency,  this  mode  of  dis- 
charge may  be  considered  to  be  about  as  favorable  as  any  other. 

A  discharge  into  the  colon  is  rather  favorable,  while  into  the 
stomach  it  is  less  so,  and  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  it  is  very  generally 
fatal.  I  have,  however,  seen  one  case  where  the  pus  from  a  large 
acute  hepatic  abscess  wa«  discharged  partly  into  the  colon  and  partly 
into  the  peritoneum,  and  still  the  ])atient  recovered.  The  diagnosis 
could  scarcely  have  l)een  mistaken,  as  simultaneously  with  the  sudden 
subsidence  of  a  large  fluctuating  tumor  below  the  right  ribs,  a  free 
discharge  of  pus  took  place  from  the  bowels,  and  a  distinctly  fluctuating 
fluid  maws  as  suddenly  appeared  in  the  depending  part  of  the  abdomen, 
whicli  very  slowly  disappeared.  The  preceding  symptoms  rendered 
abscess  of  tlic  liver  unquestionable.  The  patient  was  a  vigorous 
farmer,  of  middle  age ;  he  was  almost  in  a  collapsed  condition  when 
the  aI)S(>ess  discharged,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of  for  some  time 
after  ;  but  scarcely  any  peritonitis  was  excited,  and  gradaal  improve- 
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ment  and  final  recovery  resulted.  Thi&  case  must^  however,  be 
regarded  as  a  most  exceptional  one. 

Not  only  is  death  in  this  disease  liable  to  occur  from  the  accidents 
of  the  abscess  involving  other  parts,  but  the  patient  may  be  worn  out 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  he  is  quite  as  likely  to  suc- 
cumb to  shock,  to  the  impairment  of  functions,  and  to  blood  poison- 
ing during  the  acute  stage.  Patients,  however,  sometimes  recover 
from  almost  every  condition  accompanying  this  affection,  and  a  case, 
however  unpromising,  should  not  be  entirely  despaired  of.  Recovery 
from  encysted  abscesses  without  discharge,  where  the  size  is  not  great, 
is  probably  not  remarkably  unfrequent.  Some  impairment  of  the 
organ  will,  however,  remain,  and  subsequent  hepatic  disease  is  more 
likely  to  occur. 

Treatment. -^The  early  treatment  of  phlegmonous  hepatitis 
tending  to  suppuration  is  of  more  importance  than  the  later  manage- 
ment of  the  abscesses,  inasmuch  as  resolution  mav  often  be  induced. 
An  early  diagnosis  should  therefore  be  made,  if  possible,  and  prompt 
attention  given  the  case.  The  views  derived  from  hospital  and  consul- 
tation experience  as  to  the  impossibility  of  arresting  and  aborting  inter- 
nal acute  inflammatory  affections,  must  not  govern  the  practitioner  who 
sees  diseases  in  their  early  stages.  When  symptoms  occur  which  indi- 
cate intense  hepatic  congestion  and  inflammation,  when  there  has  been 
a  chill  followed  by  fever,  accompanied  with  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
part,  and  the  patient  is  full  of  blood,  a  venesection,  or  the  application 
of  wet  cups  or  several  leeches,  will  lessen  the  hyperaemia,  and  may 
materially  aid  in  arresting  the  inflammatory  process.  A  large  poul- 
tice or  fomentations  afterward,  or  a  warm  bath,  may  contribute  to  the 
same  end,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  At  a  somewhat  later  period 
a  blister  mav  be  of  material  service. 

But  internal  remedies  are  of  still  grejiter  importance.  The  ])rompt 
administration  of  a  purgative  is  usually  required.  It  unloads  the 
portal  vessels,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  hyiwrsemiaof  the  liver.  A  mer- 
curial, followed  soon  after  by  a  saline  or  a  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of 
tartnr,  experience  proves  to  be  eflficient  and  useful.  Diaphoretics,  de- 
termining the  blood  to  the  surface  and  eliminating  from  the  numerous 
pores  of  the  skin,  relieve  internal  congestion,  so  important  an  element 
of  the  inflammatory  process.  Various  sedative  agents,  as  veratrum 
viride,  aconite,  etc.,  tend  to  the  same  result.  Alkaline  and  saline 
diuretics  are  also  useful  in  eliminating  by  the  kidneys,  and  in  abating 
inflammatory  action.  However,  the  ])rom])t  use,  after  the  proper  evac- 
uations from  the  bowels,  of  antipyretic  doses  of  (|uinine  or  8ali(*ylate 
of  soda  is  more  efficient  in  arresting  the  fever  and  other  inflammatory 
processes,  and  will  often  effect  a  speedy  resolution.     The  addition  of 
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morphine  to  the  quinine  will  increase  its  abortiye  effect.  The  object 
of  treatment  at  this  early  stage  is  to  prevent  suppuration,  which  is  of 
such  serious  import.  Treatment  of  this  kind,  judiciously  managed, 
in  cases  where  the  disease  is  more  advanced  and  where  suppuration  is 
inevitable,  will  tend  to  diminish  its  extent — a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

But  if  evidences  of  suppuration  have  occurred,  and  an  abscess  is 
detected  pointing  toward  the  surface,  poultices  should  be  used  and 
results  awaited.  Even  in  such  cases,  if  the  fever  be  high,  the  anti- 
pyretic effect  of  quinine  or  salicylate  of  soda  will  be  called  for,  and 
the  extent  of  the  suppurative  process  will  be  likely  to  be  lessened  by 
the  action  of  these  agents. 

Wherever  the  abscess  is  situated,  the  safety  of  the  patient  is  pro- 
moted by  the  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  which  confines  the 
pus  within  bounds  and  prevents  its  discharge  into  the  peritoneal  or 
pleural  cavity.  Spanaemics  should  therefore  be  avoided  at  tliis  stage, 
and  plasticity  encouraged.  Quinine  continued  in  tonic  doses,  tincture 
of  iron,  acids,  and  a  better  diet  will  be  called  for.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  open,  the  symptoms  treated  as  they  arise,  and  the  progress  of 
events  carefully  watched.  The  i)atient  should  always  be  sent  to  bed 
as  soon  as  symptoms  occur ;  opiates  may  be  given  at  any  time,  when 
there  is  much  pain  and  restlessness,  and  when  tiiese  do  not  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  cathartic  medicines ;  and,  as  stated,  they  aid 
the  effect  of  quinine  and  salicylic  acid  in  their  antipyretic  and  anti- 
inflammatory effects. 

The  question  of  opening  an  hepatic  abscess  is  one  of  interest  and 
iqiportance.  It  is  sometimes  very  slow  in  pointing.  If  it  is  approach- 
ing the  surface,  and  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  involved,  and 
exudates  are  deposited  in  them,  there  is  evidence  that  adhesions  have 
formed  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  the  probabilities  are  in 
favor  of  an  external  opening  and  discharge.  When  fluctuation  is  dis- 
covered at  the  most  prominent  point,  and  is  so  distinct  as  to  indicate 
that  the  pus  is  already  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  especially  if 
there  be  a  blush  of  the  skin,  a  tolerably  free  opening  with  a  scalpel 
or  bistoury  should  be  made.  If  the  abscesses  are  multiple,  and  do  not 
communicate  with  each  other,  the  relief  will  be  less,  but  the  opening 
is  proper  when  the  above  conditions  exist. 

If,  however,  an  abscess  is  detected,  but  not  involving  the  abdoiiji- 
nal  walls,  and  if  no  evidence  is  afforded  of  peritoneal  adhesions,  the 
aspirator  should  be  used,  especially  if  some  time  has  elapsed  without 
there  being  evidence  of  the  proper  adhesions.  Drawing  off  the  mat- 
ter with  this  instrument,  and  repeating  the  process  from  time  to 
time,  will  give  relief  and  lessen  the  chances  of  an  internal  discharge. 
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This  is  one  of  the  improvements  of  modem  practice,  effected  by 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances. 

When  a  free  opening  is  made,  antiseptic  dressings  will  be  proper, 
as  in  the  opening  of  other  abscesses ;  and  the  use  of  the  drainage 
tube  and  washing  out  with  antiseptic  fluids,  as  with  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  (gr.  i  to  ii),  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  etc.,  as  in  other  large  abscesses,  may  be  required.  In  chronic 
cases,  during  all  these  processes,  supporting  measures — quinine  and 
other  bitter  tonics,  iron,  mineral  acids,  etc.,  with  as  nourishing  and 
digestible  a  diet  as  possible — must  be  used.  The  same  general  course 
must  be  pursued  when  the  discharge  is  through  the  diaphragm  or 
elsewhere.  In  some  cases  eliminatives  from  time  to  time  may  be 
required. 

NON-SUPPUEATIVE   PAEENCHYMATOUS  HEPATITIS. 

In  some  cases  of  parenchymatous  hepatitis  suppuration  docs  not 
take  place,  but  the  inflammation  becomes  chronic,  with  various  more 
plastic  exudates  and  structural  changes.  The  early  treatment  will 
not  differ  from  that  described  ;  but  later,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  mercurials  carefully  used,  blisters  or 
setons,  and  a  gentle  tonic  course  will  be  useful. 

Oangrenous  inflammations  of  the  liver  sometimes  occur.  They 
are  not  positively  distinguishable  clinically,  but  may  be  suspected 
when  there  is  great  depression.  The  symptoms  will  of  course  indicate 
supporting  measures,  and  as  the  cases  are  usually  fatal,  b,  post-mortfrn 
examination  will  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

Suppuration  at  different  points  in  the  liver  sometimes  follows 
complete  obstruction  of  the  ductus  communis  from  biliar}*  calculi  or 
other  causes.  Dr.  Flint  has  obser\Td  in  such  cases  thrombosis  of  the 
hepatic  veins. 

The  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  in  other  cases  presenting  similar 
symptoms. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE   FIBROUS  STRUCTURE  OF  THE   LIVER. 

Inflammations  of  fibrous  structures  are  generally  adhesive  rather 
than  suppurative,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  liver. 

Perihepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
liver,  may  occur.  It  will  present  the  characteristics  of  local  |H*ritoni- 
tis,  with  ])erhaps  some  more  disturbance  of  the  liver's  function.  If 
the  peritoneal  coverini?  of  the  intestines  is  not  involved,  there  will  l»e 
less  necessity  for  avoiding  cathartics  :  but  otherwise  the  phenomena 
and  treatment  will  be  the  Siime  as  in  other  cases  of  limited  peritonitis. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE  OF  THE  LIVER.— OF  THE 
CAPSULE  OF  GLISSON. — CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER. — INTERSTITIAL 
HEPATITIS.— HEPATIC  SCLEROSIS. 

Inflammation  of  this  stricture  may  be  acute,  but  it  is  very  generally 
chronic,  or  if  more  or  less  acute  at  first  it  becomes  chronic,  consti- 
tuting the  peculiar  and  not  uncommon  disease  cirrhosis,  or  ** hob- 
nail "  liver. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease  has 
many  interesting  features,  and  requires  a  somewhat  particular  descrip- 
tion, and  a  comparison  with  other  forms  of  diseased  liver  structure 
which  resemble  it. 

This,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  inflammation  of  interstitial 
fibrous  structures,  is  plastic.  Embryonic  cells  appear  in  all  the 
fibrous  structures,  but  chiefly  in  the  fibrous  coats  of  the  vessels,  and 
in  the  fibrous  tissues  more  immediately  surrounding  them.  In  this 
process  the  portal  veins  arc  particularly  involved.  These  hyperplasias 
undergo  conversion  into  cicatricial  fibroid  tissue,  and,  following  the 
law  of  such  tissue,  gradually  contract.  This  obstructs  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  different  vessels,  but  mostly  through  the  portal 
veins,  which  causes  portal  congestion  and  its  results.  The  nutrient 
vessels  of  the  liver  are  compressed  more  or  less — more  at  some  points 
than  others — and  its  nutrition  is  thus  interfered  with.  The  hepatic 
lobules  are  seldom  implicated  in  the  inflammation,  but  their  surround- 
ing connective  tissue  is  involved,  and  contracts  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson  surrounding  the  portal  and  other 
vessels — compressing,  flattening,  and  producing  atrophy  of  the  cells, 
and  causing  more  or  less  of  them  to  disappear.  Some  of  the  liver 
cells,  however,  retain  their  integrity,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  and 
more  or  less  bile  is  secreted  ;  and  as  the  smaller  biliary  ducts  are  not 
so  much  implicated,  they  remain  pervious,  the  bile  secreted  is  not 
as  a  rule  retained,  and  japudice  rarely  occurs. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  adventitious  tissue,  unlike  cicatricial 
tissue  generally,  is  itself  fairly  vascular,  which  contributes  to  such 
nutrition  of  the  cells  as  occurs,  and  helps  to  keep  up  their  function. 
The  liver,  surrounded  bv  a  fibrous  structure  which  is  involved  and 
permeated  throughout  by  a  net-work  of  fibrous  tissue  undergoing 
these  inflammatory  changes  and  contractions,  is  compressed,  its 
nutrition  is  diminished,  and  a  general  atrophy  or  diminution  of  the 
organ  takes  place  ;  but  particular  smaller  parts  being  more  affected 
than  others,  a  nodulated  appearance  results,  which  gives  it  the  name 
of  hobnail  liver.  Thfe  color  of  some  portions  may  be  nearly  natural, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  presents  a  pale  and  mottled  yellowish  color. 
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and  licncc  tlio  name  of  cirrliosis  of  the  liver  has  bcefi  given.  The 
islets  of  yellow  secreting  tissue  scattered  through  the  organ  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  somewhat  palisli  adventitious  tissue,  give  the  appear- 
ance of  yellow  peas  distributed  in  a  mass  of  grayish  wax. 

As  this  form  of  disease  is  almost  always  (and  according  to  Murehi- 
son  the  genuine  variety  is  invariably)  induced  by  alcohol,  especially 
by  ardent  spirits  taken  ^nthout  much  dilution,  the  name  of  '*^gin 
liver"  has  been  applied  to  it. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  when  a  liypersemic  condition 
exists,  and  the  deposits  and  hyperplasia  first  occur,  the  liver  is  moder- 
ately and  quite  uniformly  enlarged;  but  as  the  contraction  takes  place 
and  circulation  is  cut  off,  atrophy  results,  and  sometimes  is  extreme. 

In  tracing  the  pathological  anatomy  of  this  disease  more  minutely, 
it  is  found  that  in  the  first  phase,  as  just  stated,  the  volume  of  the 
liver  is  increased  ;  and  it  is  also  increased  in  density.  If  the  surface 
is  now  granulous,  the  number  of  projections  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
volume  of  the  organ,  and  they  sometimes  escape  recognition.  At  this 
period  of  the  disease,  on  cutting  into  the  parenchyma,  it  is  found  not 
only  hyperaemic,  but  impregnated  with  a  viscous,  bluish-gray  matter, 
while  normal  tissue  presents  the  appearance  of  more  or  less  prominent 
islets.  The  color  may  be  normal,  or  brownish,  green  or  grayish,  from 
fatty  and  pigmentary  deposits. 

The  second  stage  is  marked  by  induration,  due  to  the  more  com- 
plete evolution  of  the  connective-tissue  hyi>erplasia,  and  often  by 
the  diminution  and  deformity  of  the  organ.  The  stnicture  is  now 
firm,  cannot  be  j>cnetrated  by  the  finger,  gives  resistance  to  the  knife, 
is  almost  ligneous,  and  has  an  almost  fibro-cartilaginous  ap]x?aranee. 
It  grates  under  the  knife,  the  cut  surface  has  a  glistening  appearance, 
but  shows  some  grayish  and  lardaceous  jxitches,  with  streaks  of  yel- 
lowish substuncc  formed  by  the  surviving  hepatic  lobules. 

Microscoi)ic  examination  shov.s  the  grayish  veins  or  streaks  com- 
posed of  connective  tissue  encircled  by  concentric  zones  of  cell  groups, 
often  spindle  shaped.  Where  the  newly  formed  connective  tissue  is 
least  the  hepatic  cells  remain  intact,  while  in  other  regions  they  are 
fatty,  pigmented,  or  totally  destroyed.  The  pigmentation  is  the  result 
of  biliary  sta^rmition,  wliieh,  from  compression,  occurs  in  points. 
Some  of  the  liver  cells  may  present  amyloid  infiltration.  Most  of  the 
biliary  canals  are  well  ]>reservod  and  are  easily  seen  where  the  hepatic 
cells  have  disappeared.  Tiie  branches  and  trunks  of  the  vena  porta 
are  seen,  an<l  exceptionally  there  is  observed  in  them  a  general  throm- 
bosis from  stasis  of  the  blood,  but  the  intnihepatic  capillaries  are 
occluded  and  effaced  where  the  ceils  are  destroyed.  The  hepatic  arte- 
ries nmv  be  dilated,  and  the  branches  may  jwnetrate  the  newly  formed 
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connective  tissue  supplying  its  nutrition.  The  radicles  of  the  sub- 
hepatic veins  are  obliterated^  ending  in  fibrous  transformations,  and 
these  vessels  lose  their  connection  with  the  portal  capillaries. 

The  anatomical  changes  described  finally  lead  to  obstruction  of  the 
course  of  the  blood  in  the  portal  and  subhepatic  veins,  to  stasis  in 
the  portal  system,  and  derangement  of  the  chyloportic  functions,  to 
derangement  of  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver  and  its  final  sup- 
pression, and  to  equal  derangement  of  the  other  functions  of  the 
organ  in  transforming  nutrient  materials,  producing  and  purifying 
th3  blood,  and  in  influencing  the  process  of  digestion  and  general 
nutrition. 

Allied  Conditions. — There  are  other  forms  of  contraction  of 
the  liver  resembling,  but  not  identical  with,  true  cirrhosis. 

Passive  hyperasmia  from  mechanical  obstruction  in  the  heart  or 
lungs  may  cause  hyperplasia,  firmness  of  structure,  and  a  granular 
state  resembling  cirrhosis,  but  the  atrophy  is  more  in  the  centre  of  the 
lobules,  while  in  tr]ie  cirrhosis  it  is  more  at  the  circumference.  In 
this  congestive  form  of  disease  the  parts  supplied  by  the  hepatic  vein 
in  time  become  depressed,  while  the  parts  receiving  the  portal  blood 
stand  out  as  granules.  In  the  early  stage  of  this  congestive  change 
we  have  the  " nutmeg"  liver,  later  the  atrophy  is  more  general,  many 
of  the  vessels  become  obliterated,  and  the  disease  resembles  but  is  not 
true  cirrhosis. 

Another  form  of  atrophy  described  by  Murchison  may  present  a 
nodular  appearance,  but  the  fibrous  structure  is  not  hypertropiiied  and 
contracted,  and  the  liver  is  soft.     This  is  not  the  true  gin  liver. 

Another  form  of  diminution  of  the  liver  arises  from  repeated 
attacks  of  perihepatitis,  the  peritoneal  covering  becoming  infiltrated 
and  covered  by  plastic  material,  which,  contracting,  compresses  the 
whole  organ,  obstructs  its  circulation  and  nutrition,  and  causes 
atrophy.  In  this  case  it  presents  a  dense,  smooth  surface,  different 
from  the  "  hobnail  "  liver. 

Syphilitic  Hepatitis  produces  a  condition  of  induration  with 
masses  of  gummata  which  have  been  changed  into  opaque,  buff-colored, 
dense,  tough  masses,  of  various  forms  and  size.  Tlfis  condition  also 
resembles  cirrhosis,  but  the  diseased  process  usually  commences  at  the 
surface  of  the  organ  and  extends  toward  the  deeper  parts,  tho])eculiar 
masses  are  imbedded  in  a  dense  adventitious  structure  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  changed  gummata  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the 
normal  tissue  on  tho  other,  blending  them  to<{ether  and  preventing 
their  rea<ly  separation.  Some  of  these  masses  have  cavities  within 
them,  and  in  some  points  fibrous  or  cicatricial  structures  are  found 
without  the  gummata  within  them.     Contractions  and  depressions 
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iifioii  Mk5  H(irf/u;o  of  the  liver  arc  often  found  ;  bat  this  form  of  dis- 
(•iiH(*,  in  if/M  chum;  uric]  Hf)eeific  character,  is  quite  different  from  the 
dninkiinrH  liver. 

In  flbroicl  iiimors  of  the  liver,  which  sometimes  are  found,  there 
will  of  ('otirMn  hv.  nod  illation  h,  and  often  depressions  or  fissures  resem- 
\i\\\\\{  (M(;atri('OH ;  hut  a  proper  examination  of  a  specimen  will  readily 
diHlin^iiiMli  tliiH  patliolo^ical  state  from  cirrhosis. 

A^iiiri,  in  tlw^  (chronic  atrophy  of  Frerich,  or  the  red  atrophy  of 
ItokitanHky^Jhn  livor  is  loKsoned  in  size;  but  there  are  no  nodula- 
tioiiH  or  p'linulaiionH  of  the  outer  surface,  nor  necessarily  any  thick- 
ening (»f  the  eiipHule.  In  this  disease  the  secreting  tissue  is  hypers^ 
niie  itnd  bhiinh  red,  and  the  change  is  uniform  in  the  organ.  In  thij 
nire  form  of  diHeane  tbe  mhilt  orgiin  has  been  known  to  be  reduced  to 
twoiily-four  oiineen,  and,  as  in  other  forms  of  atrophy  of  this  gland. 
(Iu«  Hiuall  porlal  vesHols  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  obliterated  and 
pordit  eireiiladon  is  obstructed.  This  condition  is  seen  in  some  cases 
of  (*lironie  ague,  and  alno  in' some  instimccs  of  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
and  in  uleerative  dvwntory. 

*Vv\\\^  cirrliosin,  where  alcoholism  prevails,  is  more  common  thin 
any  of  the  other  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  liver.  It  is  a  chronic  affa^ 
tion,  urtually  extending  over  several  years.  Dr.  Murchison  mikt^ 
two  stagt's:  The  Urst  stage,  before  the  destruction  of  the  m\^^'* 
hraiirht's  of  the  porta!  vriN  :  and  the  second,  after  such  d^stru^rl  ^ 

Symptoms.  The  disi^iso  is  insidious  in  its approacht-s,  ai. i  ':.  \l  t 
Ih'st  sia:;e  I  he  s\  inptoms  an^  obsiMm\  There  is  generally  no  p:  r.*:Tr  '  t 
fe\er.  and  no  phenomena  in  this  early  stage  distinguishini: ::  frri:  •":■- 
\a\wx  eon^litions  of  incipient  chronic  alcohoMsm.  There*  w:"'  ->:i  - 
ho\\o\ci\  bo  di>oriUred  di:restion,  feelincrs  of  lansruor  arsi  ifT'^'s^-  c. 
etc. ,  w  hich  w  ill  Iv  n^lie\  ihI  bv  a  dnun,  and  this  will  enoor-rsTr  :i  -.  tu"  t^t" 
to  coiwintic  \\\  his  indulirtMice.  He  mav  never  have  V»r-ei.  inii.  r 
s^hvuiHn  itunpacitatcd  for  his  business,  and  may  no:  o:r.f  ."fr  :  i!:-?- 
an  \nicn\|vratc  n\:u\.  If  lie  consults  a  physician  for  :!:e?*r  ?— n  -5"  fn:^. 
he  IS  no;  Vkcl\  to  inform  him  of  ::>e  full  cx:on:  of  r.:s  ::.  ii."^-ii  -  : 
h^s  IvNcr^ii^^s,  anc»  mav  110:  K-  w:imc'.i  of  the  n*x-t-?^::v    f  -. t*--  x  •<r- 

li  «  *  » 

«  *       *       •  ••  • 

■  •  ■ 
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temptations  to  indulgence  were  increased — some  directions  may  have 
been  given  about  diet,  and  some  "  tonic"  prescribed. 

Oases  might  be  mentioned  where  complete  abandonment  of 
alcohol  was  urged,  but  where  the  patient  intimated  that  "doctors 
differed,"  and  indulged  his  inclinations  until  confirmed  cirrhosis 
resulted.  Patients  will  feel  more  justified  in  the  indulgence  when 
they  find,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  that  a  temporary  suspension  of 
their  accustomed  dram  increases  their  uncomfortable  feelings,  while 
resuming  the  indulgence  produces  temporary  relief.  In  some  cases, 
when  the  physician  is  applied  to,  there  will  be  occasional  vomiting, 
and  a  dull  pain  and  slight  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  A 
careful  examination  might  detect  a  slight  enlargement,  and  only 
simple  congestion  of  the  liver  might  bo  suspected ;  and  this  indeed 
might  be  the  fact ;  but  these  symptoms  occurring  in  habitual  drinkers 
should  excite  suspicions  of  early  cirrhosis,  and  demand  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  avert  the  impending  calamity. 

In  some  cases  the  early  symptoms  are  more  marked.  Acute  con- 
gestion may  be  apparent.  There  may  be  some  fever,  very  noticeable 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  liver,  with  more  decided  enlargement,  and 
often  with  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  accompanied  by  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, loss  of  appetite,  etc.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  may 
mask  those  of  the  liver,  and  absorb  the  entire  attention  of  the  patient 
and  the  physician,  but  such  symptoms  in  a  drinking  person  demand 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  the  liver. 

'  In  the  first  clinical  stage  the  mode  of  invasion  and  the  particular 
symptoms  vary,  but  are  divided  by  Jaccoud  into  three  groups,  viz. : 
symptoms  of  subacute  hepatitis ;  of  gastro-intestinal  derangements ; 
and  dropsical  accumulations.  In  the  first  mode  of  attack  the  initial 
phenomena  are  more  marked.  There  is  a  dull  pain  in  the  region, 
increased  size  of  the  liver,  and  often  icterus.  This  condition  may 
persist  for  several  months,  but  it  is  often  varied  by  a  more  acute 
phase — by  increased  pain,  some  febrile  movement,  etc. ;  such  attacks 
continue  a  few  days  and  are  followed  by  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
organ,  and  a  jaundiced  appearance.  The  most  frequent  mode  of 
onset  is  by  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  slow  and  difficult  diges- 
tion, tympanitis  often,  alternate  constipation  and  diarrhoea,  the 
latter  often  becoming  persistent  as  the  disease  advances ;  and  other 
not  distinctly  characteristic  symptoms  already  spoken  of.  In  many, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  the  earliest  symptoms  are  so  obscure 
as  not  to  be  recognized  as  indicating  cirrhosis,  until  ascites,  pro- 
duced by  the  obstruction  of  portal  circulation,  makes  its  appearance. 
The  second  stage  of  Murchison  has  now  occurred. 

In  this  second  stage  of  cirrhosis  the  symptoms  are  more  clearly 
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marked.  Though  there  may  be  little  or  no  pain  or  Boroncss  in  the 
region,  the  evidences  of  obstructed  portal  circulation  are  prominent. 
Congestion  of  the  abdominal  organs,  generally  increasing  their  bulk 
and  giving  rise  to  more  decided  derangement  of  their  functions,  will 
be  observed;  a  moderate  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucous  membrane  is  often  present.  The  abdomen  is  often  still 
more  distended  with  gas,  and  at  length  with  serum  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  spleen,  from  its  peculiar  vascularity,  generally  becomes 
distended  with  blood,  and  this  is  followed  by  hyperplasia  and  more 
solid  and  very  perceptible  enlargement  in  at  least  one  half  the  cases. 
It  may,  however,  be  sclerosed  so  as  to  prevent  enlargement.  There 
is  enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen,  especially  on 
the  right  side  between  the  sternum  and  umbilicus,  in  most  of  the 
advanced  cases.  Any  pressure  on  the  vena  cava  or  hepatic  veins 
which  obstructs  circulation  may  cause  this,  as  well  as  obstruction  in 
the  liver.  When  the  vena  cava  is  thus  obstructed,  the  lower  extrem- 
ities will  be  likely  to  be  varicose  as  well.  From  the  portal  obstmc- 
tion,  hemorrhoids,  hemorrhages,  a  more  decided  gastritis  and  en- 
teritis may  be  produced,  and  sometimes  pain  in  the  liver ;  but  paiD 
is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  and  is  often  absent.  A  moderate 
jaundiced  condition  may  occur  in  the  stage  of  congestion  and  early 
inflammation  as  before  mentioned  ;  and  in  cases  far  advanced  there  is 
usually  a  persistent  sallowness,  but  it  is  not  great.  In  rare  cases 
shortly  before  death  there  has  occurred  deej)  jaundice  with  evidences 
of  blood  poisoning — with  purpuric  spots,  coma,  and  convulsions  ;  hut 
during  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  develoi>ed  disease,  if  decided 
jaundice  occurs,  some  complication  should  be  suspected.  Still,  gome 
of  the  bile  ducts  are  occasionally  obstructed,  and  a  modenito  degree 
of  jaundice  without  any  special  complication  may  result.  The 
urine  is  generally  high  colored,  and  often  quite  dark  in  ap{>earanee, 
because  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  not  changed  into  bile  pig- 
ment and  excreted  by  the  liver,  but  is  sepanited  by  the  kidneys. 

The  digestive  functions  are  various  ;  but  whatever  their  ap])arent 
condition,  there  is  progressive  emaciation  and  debility,  and  the 
patient  at  length  dies  from  exhaustion. 

The  most  characteristic  conditions  and  most  conclusive  evidences 
of  cirrhosis  remain  to  be  more  particularly  noticed,  viz.,  ascites 
without  peritonitis,  and  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  liver,  ascertained 
by  the  diminished  area  of  its  peculiar  dullness  on  percussion.  The 
congested  con<lition  of  the  abdominal  veins  gives  rise  to  serous  effusion 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  sooner  or  later,  in  nearly  all  the  cases.  The 
peritoneal  sac  gradually  becomes  filled  with  a  yellow  serum,  often  to 
a  great  extent,  and  although  the  fluid  may  be  temporarily  diminished 
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by  purgatives  and  diuretics,  or  even  by  diaphoretics,  or  may  be  drawn 
off  by  paracentesis,  it  will  accumulate  again,  and  the  drojisy  is  per- 
sistent. It  is  at  first,  and  often  for  a  long  time,  strictly  confined  to  the 
abdomen  ;  but  when  there  is  a  large  accumulation,  from  its  pressure 
upon  the  iliac  veins,  secondary  oedema  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  of  the 
scrotum  and  labia,  often  results.  It  is  distinguished  from  dropsy 
arising  from  obstructive  disease  of  the  heart,  or  from  organic  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  by  its  being  confined  to  the  abdomen,  and  its  extend- 
ing to  the  lower  extremities  only  as  the  result  of  pressure.  The  press- 
ure upon  the  renal  vessels  may  be  followed  by  some  albumen  in  the 
urine,  but  there  will  be  no  renal  casts,  unless  there  is  a  complication 
of  kidney  disease,  which  by  the  way  is  not  uncommon. 

Diagnosis. — The  method  of  distinguishing  the  size  of  the  liver, 
its  natural  dimensions,  etc.,  has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out. 

The  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis  is  to  be  made  by  observing  the  phe- 
nomena described,  and  by  the  history  of  the  drinking  of  spirits  often 
but  little  diluted. 

Murchison  is  explicit  in  the  statement  of  his  opinion,  though  all 
do  not  agree  with  him,  that  true  cirrhosis  is  always  produced  by 
alcohol.  Other  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  liver  which  have  been 
referred  to  are  produced  by  other  causes ;  and  they  must  be  distin- 
guished from  this  by  the  history  of  the  symptoms  and  by  the  previous 
diseases  and'conditions. 

It  chould  be  distinguished  from  suppurative  phlebitis  of  the 
liver,  which  may  present  similar  symptoms  to  acute  interstitial  hepa- 
titis ;  but  this  is  a  rapid  disease,  death  usually  occurring  in  a  few 
days.  From  cancer  of  the  liver  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  exclu- 
sion. 

Fatty  liver  sometimes  occurs  in  drunkards,  in  great  eaters  who 
lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  in  some  consumptives.  But  hero  the 
liver  is  sensibly  enlarged,  and  the  part  presented  to  palpation  is 
soft  rather  than  sclerosed.  Hydatid  cysts,  multilocular  echinococci, 
and  adenoid  tumors  may  present  some  phenomena  resembling  sclerosis, 
but  the  aggregate  symptoms  are  different,  and  in  all  the  cases  the 
liver  is  enlarged  rather  than  lessened  in  bulk. 

The  dropsy  of  cirrhosis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cardiac  or 
renal  by  its  being  entirely  or  chiefly  abdominal,  while  the  other 
varieties  are  general,  affecting  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  as  well ; 
and  also  by  the  absence  of  other  evidence  of  heart  or  kidney  disease. 

When  atrophy  of  the  liver  arises  from  contraction  of  its  peritoneal 
capsule,  portal  obstruction  and  its  conseciuences  may  follow ;  but 
there  will  be  the  history  of  previous  peritonitis,  or  acute  inflamma- 
tion in  the  region,  and  there  may  not  be  the  history  of  spirit  drinking. 
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In  syphilitic  atrophy  there  will  be  the  history  of  syphilis,  (rf 
chancres^  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  this  disease. 

When  atrophy  arises  from  long-continued  passive  congestion  of 
the  liver,  from  obstructed  circulation  through  the  heart  and  lungs, 
the  evidences  of  disease  of  those  organs  will  aid  the  diagnoBis. 

The  "red  atrophy"  alluded  to  has  usually  a  history  of  malarial 
poisoning,  or  of  dysenteric  or  cancerous  disease,  and  not  that  of  alco- 
holism. 

The  ascites  arising  from  peritonitis,  acute  or  cbronic,  has  the 
history  of  these  conditions — has  pain,  tendeniess,  etc.,  preceding. 
Some  cases  of  chronic  peritouitis  are  produced  by  alcoholism,  and 
sometimes  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  disease 
of  the  liver  is  responsible  for  the  symptom  ;  and  when  there  is  a  large 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  abdomen,  the  physical  signs  determin- 
ing the  size  of  the  liver  will  be  obscured.  After  paracentesis,  should 
that  be  called  for,  the  question  of  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  its  nodu- 
lated condition  can  usually  be  ascertained,  and  the  diagnosis  more 
fully  made. 

Prc^nosis. — The  prognosis  in  this  disease  is  most  unfavorable. 
When  fully  developed,  it  goes  on  sooner  or  later  to  a  fatal  result.  Its 
continuance  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  its  development,  the  symp- 
toms it  may  produce,  the  complications  that  may  arise,  and  the  power 
of  endurance  of  the  patient  Several  months  usually  elapse  after 
decided  symptoms  present  themselves,  and  sometimes  a  few  years. 

Treatment. — The  physician  is  seldom  consulted  in  the  early 
stage  of  this  disease,  and  if  he  is,  it  is  usually  for  other  symptoms  than 
those  necessarily  pointing  to  the  liver,  and  the  diagnosis  is  therefore 
not  often  made  sufficiently  early  to  render  treatment  of  permanent 
avail. 

If  a  patient,  habitually  indulging  in  alcohol  to  any  considerable 
extent,  complains  of  nervousness,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  failing 
strength,  cirrhosis  should  be  suspected,  and  every  means  resorted  to 
to  prevent  its  results.  It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not  so  much 
occasional  drunkenness,  with  periods  of  comparative  or  entire  absti- 
nence, as  daily  continuous  ti])pling  which  produces  this  and  many 
other  alcoholic  affections.  The  moral  effects  of  excessive,  periodical, 
and  frequent  drunkenness  may  bo  much  worse;  but,  if  there  be  inter- 
vals of  sobriety,  the  physical  effects  are  not  so  serious  as  where  con- 
stant free  indulgence  is  practiced,  though  positive  drunkenness  may 
never  have  occurred.  This  can  never,  from  the  physician's  stand- 
point, be  too  clearly  presented  or  too  strongly  impressed. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  case  developed  or  suspected,  the  causal  indi- 
cation is  the  first  to  be  fulfilled.     The  alcohol  must  be  stopped.     But 
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the  taste  and  the  habit,  hereditary  or  acquired,  are  usnally  already 
well  established,  and  it  is  generally  difficult  to  effect  the  reform. 
From  the  numerous  cases  of  reformation  produced  in  the  habitually 
intemperate  by  associated  efforts,  we  should,  however,  be  encouraged 
to  hope  for  the  success  of  professional  persuasion  and  authority. 

Not  only  should  the  alcohol  be  cut  off  in  all  its  forms,  but  the 
diet  should  be  regulated ;  spices  and  rich  dishes  sliould  be  avoided, 
and  a  plain  and  simple,  but  sufficient,  diet  should  be  ordered.  The 
desires  of  the  patient  should  be  consulted  and  indulged  within  certain 
bounds,  but  those  bounds  should  not  be  beyond  a  simple  and  reasona- 
ble diet.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  enjoined.  This  is  very 
important,  as  all  experience  and  analogy  show.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  free  by  saline  laxatives.  Small  doses  of  cholagogues  may  be 
useful,  and  the  alkalies  or  their  salts,  with  organic  acids,  may  properly 
be  prescribed.  Mercurials  are  recommended  by  Jaccoud,  and  may  be 
proper  where  the  alcoholic  cachexia  is  not  too  far  advanced. 

In  this  stage  of  a  slow  inflammatory  action,  when  the  embry- 
onic cells  are  forming  into  adventitious  tissue,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  decided  and  persistent  doses,  tends  to  check 
and  remove  such  conditions.  Should  it  derange  the  stomach  or  pro- 
duce any  injurious  effects,  they  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  but  it  can 
generally  be  well  borne  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  or  more  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and,  as  this  disease  is  chronic,  the  remedy  must  be 
chronic  also.  The  iodide  of  ammonia  may  be  used  as  a  substitute, 
with  some  bitter  infusion,  should  it  agree  better  with  the  stomach. 
Should  there  be  great  nervous  irritability,  bromide  of  potassium  might 
be  given  at  the  same  time  in  appropriate  doses,  or  substituted  for  the 
iodide  for  a  time.  Iodine  frictions  may  also  be  applied  over  the  liver, 
or  some  other  form  of  counter-irritation  used.  After  a  time,  and 
especially  in  debilitated  cases,  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  may  be  pre- 
scribed. Iodine  ointment,  especially  if  enlargement  is  still  the  condi- 
tion, should  be  persevered  with. 

Stillingia  has  been  recommended  in  this  stage  of  cirrhosis,  but  it 
has  not  sufficient  reputation  in  this  disease  to  be  spoken  of  with  any 
degree  of  confidence. 

Prof.  Bartholow . expresses  confidence  in  a  "group  of  remedies 
which  have  a  selective  action  on  the  liver,  the  metals  chiefly,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  phosphorus,  which  have  the  prop- 
erty of  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  liver,  if  used  in  a  small  quan- 
tity for  a  long  period.  The  most  efficient  are  the  chlorides  of  gold 
and  sodium,  the  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  Fowler's  solution,  and 
phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphites  or  phosphates." — (Practice 
Med.,  p.  150.) 
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When  the  stomach  is  irritable  he  advises  two  drops  of  Fowler'? 
solution,  with  two  to  five  drops  of  tinct.  of  opium,  t.  i.  d.  In  other 
cases  the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain,  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate  one  sixtieth  of  a  grain,  as  often.  The  facts  upon 
which  these  opinions  are  based  are  not  given,  but  the  well  known 
effects  of  mercury  in  small  doses  long  continued  render  it  credible  that 
it  may  modify  the  morbid  nutrition  of  the  organ,  and  tend  to  remore 
the  fibroid  plastic  material  which  is  produced  in  cirrhosis.  Experi- 
ence and  analogy  would  lead  us  to  hope  for  more  beneficial  effects 
from  iodide  of  potassium  and  from  mercury,  and  the  alterative  effect 
of  these  articles  may  be  tried  in  the  early  stages  of  this  disease. 

When  much  contraction  occurs,  no  known  treatment  will  avail 
in  removing  the  pathological  stat«.  The  object  of  treatment  then 
should  be  to  check  the  rapidity  of  the  morbid  processes  and  increase 
the  endurance  of  the  system  :  in  other  words,  to  prolong  life  and 
make  it  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  appetite  and  digestion  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  conserved  and  improved,  and  an  easily  digested 
and  sufficient  dietary  allowed.  Tonics,  in  some  cases,  may  be  useful, 
such  as  quinine,  iron,  nux  vomica,  mineral  acids,  etc.,  according  to 
the  indications.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  well  open,  and  an  occt- 
sional  purgative  will  often  procure  relief  and  be  well  borne. 

If  a  diarrhoea  is  present,  and  is  severe  and  exhausting,  it  may  be 
checked  by  appropriate  remedies,  but  the  dropsical  accumulations  are 
more  rapid  when  the  bowels  are  confined. 

For  the  ascites  hydragoguc  purgatives  are  the  most  eflficient  medi- 
cines, but  they  often  debilitate  too  much,  and  are  not  well  borne  in 
feeble  conditions.  Diuretics  may  also  be  usfed,  such  as  juniper,  broom, 
digitalis,  squills,  cream  of  tartar,  etc.  Fomenting  the  liver  with  an 
infusion  of  digitalis  has  been  recommended,  and  some  advise  the  use 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  both  with  reference  to  its  diuretic  effect  and 
its  action  on  the  liver. 

When  the  breathing  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid,  tapping  must  be  resorted  to,  and  may  be  repeated  as  required, 
but  it  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  as  after  the  fluid  is  drawn 
off  it  accumulates  with  greater  rapidity,  and  the  strength  often  seems 
to  be  more  rapidly  reduced. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  so  likely  from  the  con- 
gestion to  occur,  should  be  treated  as.  already  advised  in  cases  where 
the  blood  flows  from  capillary  vessels.  Quiet,  anodynes,  astringents, 
and  especially  ergotine  hvpodermically,  are  indicated.  The  loea  of 
blood  may  be  so  great  as  to  prove  fatal,  but  sometimes  patients  regain 
a  comfortable  degree  of  health  for  a  time,  after  even  a  free  loss  of 
blood. 
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Hemorrhoids  and  other  conditions  due  to  this  disease  must  be 
treated  according  to  their  indications.  By  careful  and  judicious  man- 
agement life  may  sometimes  be  prolonged  for  a  comparatively  long 
period ;  and  I  can  but  believe  that  if  treatment  be  instituted  suf- 
ficiently early,  a  curative  effect  may  not  unfrequently  be  realized.  At 
least  a  decided  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  its  development  in 
those  cases  wbere  it  has  not  commenced  but  is  threatened. 

In  more  acute  or  subacute  cases  of  interstitial  hepatitis,  early  anti- 
phlogistic measures  may  be  resorted  to :  cups,  blisters,  salines,  cathar- 
tics, diaphoretics,  etc. ;  later,  iodide  of  potassium  or  bromides,  with 
iodine  ointment  externally.  In  more  gradual  cases,  besides  the  hygi- 
enic regulations,  milder  antiphlogistics  and  eliminatives  will  be  re- 
quired. The  nervous  system,  when  it  is  much  disturbed  by  with- 
holding the  alcohol,  may  require  to  be  managed  with  opiates,  chloral 
hydrate,  and  bromides,  together  with  salines,  iodide  of  potassium,  or 
minute  doses  of  mercury,  as  may  be  borne ;  iodine  externally,  and 
sometimes  tonics  later,  will  be  useful.  As  much  exercise  in  the  open 
air  as  can  be  well  taken  is  always  important. 

When  a  decided  alcoholic  cachexia  is  present  with  this  local  dis- 
ease the  case  is  most  discouraging,  scarcely  admitting  of  even  pallia- 
tion. The  retribution  for  the  folly  of  such  indulgence  in  the  use  of  a 
delusive  poison  is  then  sure.  Not  only  the  liver,  but  the  kidneys,  the 
lungs,  the  brain,  and  other  organs,  may  be  >n  similar  perverted  con- 
ditions. 

HYPERTROPHIC  CIRRHOSIS. 

A  morbid  anatomical  condition  of  the  liver  under  this  title  has 
lately  been  more  particularly  described  by  Hanot,  Charcot,  and 
others,  and  requires  here  a  brief  notice.  Its  causes  have  not  as  yet 
been  clearly  established,  and  unlike  the  atrophic  variety  just  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  proven  to  be  dependent  upon  the  use  of  alcohol. 
In  this  condition,  as  its  name  implies,  the  liver  is  enlarged,  some- 
times to  twice  or  even  three  times  its  normal  size  ;  is  less  nodulated 
upon  the  surface  than  the  hobnail  liver,  and  retains  its  normal  form, 
with  its  sharp  anterior  edge.  It  is  said  to  be  extremely  dense  in 
texture,  and  its  interior  is  largely  infiltrated  with  dense,  grayish, 
slightly  translucent  connective  tissue.  It  does  not  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct net-work,  but  is  a  diffused  growth  in  which  portions  of  hepatic 
parenchyma  are  scattered  irregularly  in  small  yellowish  masses.  In 
gome  parts  there  is  more,  and  in  others  scarcely  any,  of  the  natural 
structure  of  the  liver,  and  what  there  is  varies  in  color  from  orange 
to  green. 
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The  fibroid  growth  in  its  minute  structure  does  not  difFer  matm- 
ally  from  that  in  ordinary  cirrhosis,  but  it  commences  from  the  inter- 
lobular branches  of  bile  ducts  which  occupy  the  periphery  of  the 
lobules. 

Commencing  here,  the  portal  vessels  are  at  an  advanced  period 
involved,  and  many  of  the  lobules  are  attacked  and  destroyed.  The 
affected  duets,  instead  of  being  compressed  by  contracting  exudate, 
are  thickened  and  dilated^  though  the  smaller  branches  are  often 
blocked  up  with  thin  accumulated  contents.  The  liver  cells  are 
atrophied,  colored  with  biliary  pigment,  and  often  fatty.  In  this 
form  of  disease  the  ducts,  notwithstanding  their  enlargement,  are 
chiefly  obstructed  by  the  fibroid  growth,  and  not  the  portal  veins,  m 
is  the  case  in  atrophic  cirrhosis.  As  a  consequence,  the  portal  circu- 
lation is  less  obstructed,  while  the  gall  ducts  are  more  blocked  up. 

The  symptoms  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  cirrhosis  and  corre- 
spond with  the  anatomical  states.  Instead  of  portal  congestion  and 
its  consequences — ascites,  hemorrhages,  etc. — there  is  jaundice  occur- 
ring early  in  the  disease,  becoming  decided  and  continuing  through- 
out its  course. 

This  ieterodo  condition  is  followed  by  aM  the  concomitants  and 
results  of  chronic  persistent  jaundice.  The  disease  is  one  of  middle 
life,  is  slow  in  it%  progress ;  there  are  the  usual  derangements  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  organs,  gradual  emaciation  and  failure  of  strength, 
with  the  blood  poisoning  of  other  forms  of  jaundice,  and  the  final 
failure  of  vital  functions. 

One  case,  judged  to  be  of  this  disease  in  an  advanced  stage,  lately 
came  under  my  observation.  It  soon  after  terminated  fatally,  but  an 
autopsy  could  not  be  obtained.  The  patient,  a  man  in  middle  life, 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  rather  free  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  was 
profoundly  jaundiced,  the  liver  was  markedly  enlarged,  and  some 
ascites  was  present.  He  was  anasmic  and  greatly  debilitated,  and  no 
treatment  produced  any  beneficial  effect. 

The  sanction  of  professional  authority  cannot  as  yet  be  given 
to  any  particular  couree  of  treatment  in  a  disease  so  insufificiently 
obsened. 

From  what  is  known  of  its  pathology  and  symptoms,  the  treat- 
ment in  the  early  stage  should  not  differ  materially  from  that  appli- 
cable to  atrophic  cirrhosis,  and  later  the  jaundiced  condition  will  call 
for  oliminative  as  well  as  supporting  measures. 

Siiphilitic  hepatitis,  already  referred  to,  may  occur  either  in 
children  from  inherited  syphilis,  or  in  adults  as  secondary  to  the 
acquired  disease. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  deposits  of  gummata  and  the  hyper- 
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plasias  following  it,  before  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  fibroid 
contracting  tissue,  the  liver  is  enlarged,  and  the  condition  resembles 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis  more  than  the  atrophic  form  ;  but,  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  it  resembles  more  the  latter.  The  symptoms  vary  ; 
sometimes  there  will  be  jaundiced  conditions,  and  at  others  more 
evidence  of  portal  obstruction ;  and  the  general  functions  of  the  liver 
will  be  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  parts  involved. 
There  is  usually  more  pain  in  the  part  than  in  ordinary  cirrhosis,  and 
^here  will  be  a  combination  of  the  syphilitic  and  the  hepatic  cachexias. 
Besides  the  symptomatic  treatment  called  for  by  the  disturbance  of 
the  liver's  condition,  the  antisyphilitic  treatment — iodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury — is  demanded,  as  in  other  forms  of  secondary  syphilis. 

Fortunately  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  frequent,  even  in  syphilitic 
patients,  and  they  will  seldom  occur  to  one  in  an  ordinary  practice. 


ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY    OF   THE  LIVER.— MA- 
LIGNANT  JAUNDICE.— TYPHOID  ICTERUS. 

This  is  a  rare,  obscure,  severe,  and  generally  a  rapidly  fatal  dis- 
ease, accompanied  with  decided  symptoms  of  jaundice,  and  evidences 
of  failure  of  the  various  functions  of  the  liver. 

Its  causes  are  obscure.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  is  often  connected  with  pregnancy  or  the  puerperal 
state.  It  occurs  also  in  some  dissipated  and  syphilitic  patients,  and 
is  said  to  be  more  common  in  rather  early  than  in  advanced  life. 
The  tyx)hus  and  malarial  poisons  have  been  thought  by  some  to  have 
to  do  in  its  production. 

Symptoms. — Its  symptomatic  phenomena  are  marked,  though 
not  uniform.  Its  attacks  are  frequently  abrupt,  but  m  some  cases  are 
preceded  for  some  time  by  gastro-intestinal  irritation  and  moderate 
general  indisposition. 

Among  the  first  severe  symptoms  are  vomiting  of  coffee-ground, 
hemorrha;ric  material,  intense  headache,  and  great  restlessness. 
Delirium,  low  and  muttering,  or  noisy,  and  sometimes  even  maniacal, 
with  insomnia,  succeeds.  There  is  agitation  and  tremulousness,  and 
often  convulsions  appear,  either  local  or  general — sometimes  mere 
rigors,  and  at  others,  epileptiform  or  tetanic.  Soon  this  condition  of 
excitement  and  agitation  passes  into  one  of  quietness  and  stupor,  and 
this  deepens  into  profound  coma,  generally  with  dilated  pupils  and 
stertorous  breathing.  The  pulse  during  the  excitement  is  subject  to 
remarkable  variations  in  frequency ;  but  as  coma  sets  in  it  is  more 
unif  >rmly  rapid^  and  gradaally  diminishes  in  force  until  it  can  no 
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longer  be  felt  afc  the 'wrist.  The  tongue  becomes  coated,  and  at  length 
dry,  brown,  or  black,  with  sordes  upon  the  teeth.  There  is  often 
uneasiness  and  tenderness  in  the  hepatic  region ;  and  a  careful  exam- 
ination will  show  more  or  less  diminution  of  the  area  of  hepatic  dull- 
ness. The  bowels  are  usually  confined,  and  as  the  disease  advances 
the  discharges,  when  induced,  are  free  from  the  color  of  bile. 

The  urine  becomes  loaded  with  bile  elements,  and  its  urea  and 
phosphates  diminish  or  entirely  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by  leucin, 
tyrocin,  and  extractive  matters,  which  sometimes  form  a  greenish: 
yellow  sediment.  The  skin  is  often  cool  and  dry ;  and  the  jaundiced 
discoloration,  which  may  precede,  accompany,  or  succeed  the  more 
violent  symptoms,  becomes  marked,  but  seldom  attains  a  very  high 
degree  of  intensity.  Two  remarkable  features  are  worthy  of  special 
notice :  a  total  absence  of  febrile  temperature,  which  is  said  to  be 
frequent ;  and  a  general  hemorrhagic  tendency.  The  latter  is  shown 
in  the  hsematemesis  already  mentioned,  in  petechise  and  extravasations 
of  blood  beneath  the  skin,  and  by  hemorrhages  from  the  nose,  bowels, 
and  other  mucous  surfaces. 

The  termination  is  almost  uniformly  fatal,  and  may  occur  within 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours ;  but  usually  it  is  between  the  second 
and  fifth  day  from  the  occurrence  of  severe  symptoms,  though  it  is 
rarely  delayed  beyond  a  week.  These  remarkable  phenomena  indicate 
the  suspension  of  the  liver  functions  which  were  enumerated  in  the 
preliminary  remarks  on  liver  diseases,  and  illustrate  the  important 
character  of  those  functions. 

Pathology. — The  morbid  atmtoynyy  which  is  striking  and  charac- 
teristic, shows  such  rapid  and  extensive  changes  in  the  liver  structure 
as  arc  incompatible  with  hepatic  functions,  and  confirms  the  view  of 
the  varied  functions  and  important  office  of  this  organ  in  the  system. 
Post  mortem  the  liver  is  found  quite  often  of  nearly  its  natural  size,  but 
usually  it  is  much  shrunken,  often  to  one  half  and  even  to  one  third 
its  proper  bulk,  with  the  surface  wrinkled  and  flabby.  Internally  it 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  without  evidence  of  vascular  injection,  and 
with  scarcely  an  indication  of  its  constituent  lobules.  The  bile  ducts 
and  gall-bladder  contain  little  or  no  bile,  showing  that  its  secretion 
had  been  suspended.  On  examination  with  the  microscope,  the 
secreting  hepatic  cells  are  found  to  have  almost  or  entirely  disappeared, 
and  in  their  place  are  deposits  of  granular  matter  and  oil  globules, 
with  some  bile  pigment.  Leucin  and  tyrocin,  which  the  liver  has 
failed  to  change  into  urea,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  hepatic  sub- 
stance and  the  hepatic  veins.  Other  organs  are  sometimes  found 
affected,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  The  spleen  is  usually  somewhat 
enlarged  ;  occasionally  some  fatty  change  has  occurred  in  the  glandu- 
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lar  epithelium  of  the  kidneys ;  extravasations  of  blood  have  taken 
place  under  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  and  pericardium, 
in  various  mucous  membranes,  and  sometimes  in  the  lungs,  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys ;  and  chemical  examination  shows  large  quanti- 
ties of  leucin  and  other  excretory  matters  in  the  blood. 

Whether  the  lesions  of  the  liver  are  primary,  or  the  result  of  some 
general  blood  disease,  is  not  positively  established ;  but  there  seems 
little  ground  to  doubt  that  the  severe  and  fatal  symptoms  are  chiefly 
due  to  the  hepatic  lesions,  and  Bright  and  Prerich  regard  those  lesions 
as  primary.  That  they  are  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  disease 
seems  quite  clear.  The  cause  of  these  lesions  may  be  the  absorption 
or  development  of  some  noxious  substance  in  the  blood  allied  to  those 
producing  septicaamic  or  infectious  fevers,  and  these  may  produce 
morbid  effects  upon  other  parts  as  well  as  the  liver ;  but  the  disease  of 
this  organ  is  still  the  great  cause  of  the  results  which  follow.  Whether 
the  change  in  the  liver  is  strictly  an  inflammatory  process,  or  whether 
morbid  changes  different  from  those  of  inflammation  occur,  is  not  so 
clear;  but  that  some  inflammatory  phenomena  are  present  appears 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  and  the  products  which  are  found. 
The  probability  of  the  essential  inflammatory  character  of  the  disease 
has  appeared  such  as  to  cause  the  term  "  General  Parenchymatous 
Hepatitis**  to  be  applied  to  it ;  but  whether  this  designation  without 
much  qualiflcation  is  justified,  is  a  matter  suh  judice. 

The  prognosis,  as  already  intimated,  is  exceedingly  grave,  indeed 
is  generally  regarded  as  fatal.  The  earlier  stages  are  more  or  less 
irregular  in  their  duration,  but  the  last  stage  follows  a  more  uniform 
course.  After  the  jaundice  the  rise  of  temperature  and  the  insomnia 
supervene,  and  life  very  rarely  continues  a  week.  Five  days  is  about 
the  average  period. 

Treatment. — The  ti*eatment  of  this  malignant  form  of  disease  is 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  Various  remedies  have  been  recommended 
and  tried,  among  them  active  cathartics  in  the  early  stage,  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  it  is  possible 
that  benefit  has  arisen  from  them  ;  but  in  the  earliest  stage  it  is  impos- 
sible to  bo  sure  of  the  diagnosis-^-a  supposed  case  of  the  disease  may  be 
one  of  common  jaundice  from  catarrh  of  the  ducts — and  when  the  disease 
is  fully  developed  and  the  malignant  character  is  manifest,  no  reme- 
dies have  been  successful.  French  mentions  a  case  supposed  to  be  of 
this  disease,  which  recovered  under  the  use  of  cathartics  and  mineral 
acids.  Under  the  supposition  that  the  disease  is  a  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  liver,  Bartholow  advises 
free  doses  of  quinine,  and  as  it  will  probably  do  no  harm,  and  from 
the  analogy  of  its  effects  in  other  cases,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  worthy 
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of  a  trial,  especially  in  those  cases  where  febrile  conditions  are  preseiiU 
Phosphorus  is  also  suggested,  given  early  from  the  notion  of  its  acting 
specially  upon  the  liver,  and  with  the  hope  that  an  antagonism  may 
be  discovered  between  the  action  of  this  remedy  and  the  disease.  In 
a  disease  so  desperate,  experimentation  of  this  Idnd  is  not  only  justifi- 
able but  commendable.  Nothing  can  be  hoped  from  remedies  unless 
early  given.  Tissues  destroyed  cannot  be  restored.  However,  all 
rational  indications  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  fulfilled.  The 
more  prominent  and  distressing  sjrmptoms  should  be  palliated,  the 
vomiting  checked,  the  hemorrhage  arrested,  the  constipation  overcome, 
the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  promoted,  the  stage  Qf  excitement 
should  be  soothed,  and  during  the  stage  of  stupor,  coma,  and  fiulnre  of 
the  heart's  action,  the  strength,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  sustained. 
The  ordinary  means  for  fulfilling  these  indications  should  be  used. 


FATTY  DEGENERATION   OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver,  like  other  organs  of  the  body,  is  subject  to  fatty  degen- 
erations, the  fat  taking  the  place  of  the  proper  tissues. 

In  .phthisis  the  liver  not  unfrequently  suffers  in  this  manner,  and 
more  or  less  fatty  ^change  occurs  in  various  other  diseases  of  the  liver 
itself.  When  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
system,  marked  by  its-usual  signs,  the  liver  is  apt  to  be  affected. 

In  fatty  degeneration  there  is  lowering  of  nutritive  power,  either 
in  the  system  at  large  or  in  the  particular  pai*t  involved,  as  the  cause 
of  the  condition ;  and  simple  loss  of  functional  power,  and  of  all 
forms  of  activity,  is  the  result  of  this  degenerative  change.  The  sixe 
of  the  organ  is  not  changed  in  pure  degeneration,  and  there  are  no 
means  of  positively  distinguishing  this  condition  clinically ;  but  it 
may  be  inferred  when  there  is  failure  of  liver  function,  and  when 
fatty  changes  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  system.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist  when  the  functions  of  the  organ  are  much  impaired 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  pTithisis. 

As  in  other  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  the  treatment  is  support- 
ing. There  are  no  specific  remedies,  but  every  means  should  be 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  improving  nutrition — dietetic  measures 
and  tonics,  etc.,  according  to  the  particular  indications  presented. 


FATTY  LIVER. 

By  fatty  liver  is  understood  accumulations  of  fat  in  the  organ, 
which  do  not,  however,  necessarily  replace  the  normal  tissuoB.     More 
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or  less  fat  may  be  deposited  in  the  liver,  especially  in  persons  inclined 
to  obesity,  while  the  person  is  in  fair  health,  and  without  special 
impairment  of  the  function  of  the  organ. 

When,  however,  the  quantity  of  fat  is  great,  the  function  of  the 
liver  is  interfered  with,  and  this  excessive  quantity  is  the  result  of 
some  morbid  process.  In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  association 
of  fatty  accumulation  and  fatty  degeneration — large  quantities  of  fat 
being  deposited,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  taking  the  place  of  the 
normal  tissue — the  latter  being  absorbed  away  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fat,  or,  by  a  change  of  nutrition,  the  fat  taking  the  place  of  the  protei- 
nacious  matter  of  the  structure. 

Etiology. — Among  the  causes  leading  to  these  morbid  conditions 
are  enumerated  chronic  alcoholism  (but  where  the  indulgence  is  less 
excessive  and  the  alcohol  more  diluted  than  in  cases  of  cirrhosis)  ; 
excessive  alimentation  with  want  of  exercise ;  some  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs;  certain  cachexias — lardaceous  degeneration  and 
tuberculous  conditions  ;  and  in  cirrhosis  and  other  diseiises  of  the 
liver  fatty  conditions  are  often  present 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomy  varies  in  different 
cases,  and  in  different  stages  of  the  same  case.  In  the  milder  and  less 
morbid  forms  of  fatty  liver,  produced  by  want  of  exercise  and  free 
alimentation,  or  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  general  obesity,  the  fat 
is  probably  deposited  chiefly  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  liver  is 
enlarged  without  any  change  in  its  proper  parenchymatous  tissue. 

In  other  cases,  in  the  early  stage,  fat  globules  of  small  size  are 
found  scattered  in  the  substance  of  the  hepatic  cells.  In  more 
advanced  stages,  many  of  these  globules  have  enlarged  by  coalescence 
of  smaller  ones  and  by  fresh  deposits ;  and  this  process  may  go  on 
until  the  liver  cells,  distended  with  their  oily  contents,  have  much  the 
appearance  of  adipose  tissue. 

The  deposit  of  fat  is  said  always  to  commence  at  the  periphery  of 
the  hepatic  lobules,  and  is  often  limited  to  that  part,  and  when  the 
change  is  more  advanced  and  general,  it  is  most  at  the  surface  of 
these  divisions.  The  liver  thus  affected  becomes  coarse,  dull,  opaque, 
and  soft,  the  proper  color  yielding  to  that  of  the  fat  The  part 
when  cut  or  handled  is  distinctly  greasy.  The  fat  mainly  consists  of 
olein  and  margarin,  with  traces  of  cholesterin,  and  in  extreme  cases 
forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  hepatic  substance  has  been  found  to 
consist  of  fat 

By  these  accumulations  the  liver  is  enlarged,  sometimes  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  but  the  enlargement  is  generally  uniform,  and  the 
proportions  of  different  parts  are  nearly  preserved. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  fatty  liver  will  vary  in  different 
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cases.  When  fat  replaces  the  proper  tissue,  the  function  will  of  course 
be  impaired,  and  in  proportion  to  such  replacement.  When  the  fat 
merely  accumulates  without  such  replacement,  the  function  is  less  or 
not  at  all  affected,  and  no  special  symptoms  may  be  induced.  When  the 
accumulation  is  great,  there  will  be  a  sense  of  fullness,  weight,  and  un- 
easiness in  the  region ;  the  gall  ducts  may  be  pressed  upon  and  a  jaun- 
diced condition  produced ;  and  when  degenerative  processes  occor,  and 
the  liver  fails  to  perform  any  of  its  functions,  the  symptoms  already 
referred  to  as  evidences  of  other  structural  diseases  of  the  liver  will 
ensue.  Debility,  anemia,  digestive  derangements,  morbid  conditions 
of  the  urine,  etc.,  will  be  present.  As  fatty  changes  are,  however,  so 
often  associated  with  other  morbid  conditions,  it  will  often  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  symptoms  are  due  to  the  fatty,  and  what  to 
the  other  changes. 

The  enlargement  is  distinguished  by  percussion  and  palpation,  and 
its  fatty  character  may  be  inferred  from  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  excluding  other  affections. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fatty  liver  will  vary  in  different 
cases.  When  it  depends  upon  excesses  in  food  or  drink,  and  upon 
sedentary  habits,  these  causes  must  obviously  be  removed.  A  saline 
and  eliminative  course- of  treatment,  with  exercise  in  the  open  air  and 
sunlight,  will  be  useful.  The  reverse  of  the  conditions  which  produce 
enormously  fatty  livers  in  geese  stuffed  with  food  and  kept  without 
exercise  in  the  dark,  must  be  insisted  upon. 

When  it  depends  upon  other  diseases  of  the  liver  itself,  these  must 
receive  particular  attention.  The  taking  chiefly  of  albuminous 
rather  than  hydrocarbonticeous  foods,  tends  to  diminish  the  produc- 
tion of  fat,  and  should  be  advised  in  these  cases  where  other  con- 
ditions do  not  forbid.  There  are  no  specific  medicines  which  have 
an  established  reputation  in  this  form  of  disease.  The  general  plan 
of  treatment  for  obesity  would  bo  applicable  in  some  cases. 


WAXY,  LARDACEOUS,   OR  AMYLOID  LTV^ER 

Fhenoinena  and  Diagnosis. — This  is  a  degenerative  change 
in  the  liver,  in  which  there  is  a  deposit  having  the  appearance  of 
wax,  or  lard,  or  boiled  starch,  and  which  when  treated  with  iodine 
gives  a  reaction  resembling  that  of  starch.  Hence  its  names.  In  this 
disease  there  is  much  uniform  enlargement  of  the  organ,  with  a 
general  condition  of  anaemia  and  debility,  slow  in  progress,  but 
usually  progressive  and  persistent.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  disease  of 
the  bones  and  in  protracted  suppurations,  and  is  sometimes  associated 
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with  chronic  phthisis,  with  syphilitic  djscrasia,  and  other  cachectic 
conditions.  The  spleen  is  usually  affected  in  a  similar  manner  at  the 
same  time^  and  not  unfrequently  the  kidneys  and  other  organs.  It  is 
sometimes  associated  with  leucsBmic  conditions  ;  and  when  it  reaches 
an  advanced  stage  is  almost  always  fatal.  In  some  cases,  howeyer,  as 
when  it  arises  from  disease  of  the  bones,  or  from  protracted  suppura- 
tion, the  removal  of  the  original  morbid  condition  will,  it  is  thought, 
arrest  the  lardaceous  degenerative  process  when  not  too  far  advanced. 
Though  generally  associated  and  apparently  caused  by  other  morbid 
states,  it  sometimes  appears  as  the  original,  or  at  least  the  principal 
recognizable  condition. 

The  diagnosis,  before  sufficient  enlargement  has  occurred  to  be 
detected  by  physical  examination,  is  perhaps  impossible ;  and  after 
such  enlargement  it  must  depend  much  upon  evidences  of  causation, 
the  occurrence  of  similar  degenerations  in  other  parts,  upon  the 
anaemia  and  debility  which  are  present,  the  derangement  of  the 
bowels,  a  persistent  diarrhoea  which  is  sometimes  an  attendant,  and 
the  exclusion  of  other  hepatic  diseases. 

Peritoneal  dropsy  and  jaundice  rarely  attend  the  disease,  and  pain 
referable  to  the  region  is  usually  absent.  Leucin  and  tvrocin  are 
usually  found  in  the  urine,  but  this  is  only  indicative  of  the  failure 
of  liver  power  from  whatever  cause,  and  is  not  distinctly  character- 
istic of  a  lardaceous  liver.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  determining  the  diagnosis. 

Amyloid  liver  is  particularly  to  be  distinguished  from  fatty  liver, 
cancer,  inflammatory  enlargements  and  suppurations,  and  from 
hydatids.  The  history,  the  accompanying  conditions,  and  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  enlargement  as  discovered  by  palpation,  will 
serve  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — This,  as  already  intimated,  is  exceedingly  grave, 
and  when  the  disease  is  much  advanced,  is  fatal.  It  is,  however, 
thought  that  some  cases  have  recovered ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  an 
early  diagnosis,  especially  in  idiopathic  cases,  is  such  as  to  leave  doubt 
on  that  subject.  As  before  stated,  when  it  depends  upon  causes  which 
are  removable,  such  as  suppuration  and  diseases  of  the  bones,  recovery 
is  possible. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  morbid  anatomy,  according  to  Bind- 
fleisch,  is  as  follows  : 

The  lardaceous  change  takes  place  in  what  ho  calls  the  arterial 
'zone  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  situated  midway  between  their  centre 
and  periphery,  and  involves  both  the  minute  arteries  and  capillaries 
of  the  part,  and  also  the  hepatic  cells.     The  morbid  process,  however. 
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soon  extends  to  the  central  part  of  the  lobules^  and  after  a  time  to 
the  periphery  as  well.  The  change  is  attended  with  thickening  of 
the  affected  vessels,  which  also  become  homogeneous  and  pellucid. 
There  is  also  considerable  enlargement  of  the  hepatic  cells,  which 
lose  their  normal  appearance  and  resemble  small  yitreous  masses, 
which  in  time  break  down  into  irregular  fragments. 

In  its  gross  appearance  the  lardaceous  liver  is  smooth,  heavy,  and 
of  a  doughy  consistence  ;  and  if  uniformly  affected,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  it  presents  a  homogeneous  surface  of  a  grayish  tint,  with  a  pecul- 
iar glistening  or  semi-transparent  waxy  aspect.  It  is  usually  free  from 
biliary  and  sanguineous  congestion,  and  from  much  moisture.  Cir- 
rhotic, fatty,  and  syphilitic  changes  are  sometimes  associated  with  it. 

The  increase  in  bulk  of  a  lardaceous  liver  is  a  slow  process,  and 
may  extend  over  some  years,  but  the  size  which  it  attains  is  sometimes 
very  great ;  its  weight  sometimes  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds. 

The  cachectic  symptoms  which  occur  .in  cases  of  lardaceous  liver 
may  in  part  be  due  to  the  causes  producing  this  disease ;  but  admit- 
ting the  views  taken  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  to  be  correct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  extensive  disorganization  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  disastrous  results  which  follow. 

If  the  liver  has  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  blood, 
anaamia  is  the  natural  result  of  its  degeneration;  and  the  general 
failure  of  power,  (edematous  effusions,  etc.,  would  as  naturally 
follow.  The  co-existence  of  similar  disease  of  the  kidneys,  spleen, 
and  other  organs,  would  of  course  add  to  tJie  general  derangement. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  lardaceous  liver  will  consist  chiefly 
in  endeavors  to  remove  the  causes  wliich  produce  it,  and  to  sustain  the 
energies  of  the  system.  If  there  be  diseases  of  the  bones,  suppurative 
processes,  malarial  poisoning,  a  syphilitic  condition,  or  other  morbid 
states  tending  to  the  production  of  the  disease,  they  should  receive  care- 
ful treatment.  Aside  from  fulfilling  the  causal  indication,  supporting 
and  palliative  treatment  will  be  required.  A  proper  dietary  should 
be  prescribed,  bitter  and  ferruginous  tonics  may  be  given,  and  the 
effects  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  iodide  of  potassium,  syrup  of  iodide 
of  iron  and  manganese,  or  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  may  be  tried. 
In  one  case  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  scniple  doses  three  times 
a  day,  continued  for  some  weeks,  was  well  borne  by  the  stomach, 
and  appeared  to  produce  improvement  of  the  general  symptoms  ;  and 
there  was  certainly  a  check  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  lasted 
for  some  months,  after  much  advancement  had  been  made;  but  the 
disease  at  length  resumed  its  course  and  terminated  in  the  usual  fatal 
way.  The  post-mortem  examination  showed  the  lardaceous  liver,  but 
no  other  morbid  condition  was  present  which  would  account  for  the 
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disease  or  the  consequences  which  followed.  This,  as  well  as  some 
other  cases  which  have  been  observed,  appeared  to  me  to  be  idiopathic, 
rather  than  symptomatic  of  any  other  morbid  state. 


HYDATID  TUMORS  OF  THE  LIVER.— ECHINOCOC- 
CUS  OF  THE  LIVER.— CYSTIC  DEGENERATION 
OF  THE  LIVER. 

By  these  terms  is  meant  cystic  growths  in  the  liver,  produced  by 
and  containing  the  scolex  of  the  immature  stage  of  the  taenia  echino- 
coccus.  The  minute  embryos  of  this  parasite  gain  access  from  with- 
out to  the  intestines,  and  reach  the  liver  either  by  the  portal  veins  or 
the  bile  ducts,  and  by  their  presence  excite  the  formation  of  cysts, 
sometimes  one,  but  often  more,  which  may  attain  a  very  great  size. 
These  growths,  then,  depend  upon  the  presence  of  parasites,  which 
ultimately  undergo  a  variety  of  transformations  that  will  not  hero  bo 
traced.  Various  parts  of  the  body  are  subject  to  the  presence  of  these 
echinococci  and  acephalocysts,  but  the  liver  is  more  so  than  perhaps 
any  other  organ.  Though  very  common  in  some  countries  they  are  rare 
in  this,  and  their  description  need  not  therefore  occupy  much  space. 

In  the  liver,  hydatid  tumors  are  often  solitary,  but  there  may  be 
two  or  more ;  and  sometimes  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  abdomen 
as  well.  They  vary  much  in  size,  are  sometimes  very  small,  when 
they  produce  no  symptoms,  but  they  may  be  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  may  contain  several  pints  of  fluid.  They  are  slow  in  develop- 
ment, and  may  continue  ten,  fifteen,  and  even,  it  is  thought,  twenty  or 
thirty  years. 

They  are  globular  in  form,  unless  their  development  is  interfered 
with  by  fibrous  bands  or  some  mechanical  causes.  They  seem  to 
originate  in  the  hepatic  substance,  displacing  it  as  they  expand,  and 
causing  a  fibroid  growth  around,  which  incapsulates  them,  consti- 
tuting the  cyst.  •  This  cyst  is  filled  with  a  nearly  transparent  fluid  of 
low  specific  gravity,  but  containing  common  salt.  This  constitutes 
the  cysticercuSy  or  the  larval  form  of  a  variety  of  tape-worm  having 
its  common  homo  in  the  dog  and  the  wolf.  From  these  animals, 
generally  from  their  intestinal  excreta,  the  germs  find  their  way  into 
the  human  bod  v. 

In  some  cases  the  hydatid,  commencing  first  as  a  minute  globular 
body,  undergoes  no  change  but  that  of  increase  of  size  ;  but  in  most 
eases  other  cysts  are  formed  in  the  walls  of  the  primary  cysts,  which 
often  develop  and  repeat  in  their  growth  all  the  characters  of  the 
parent  hydatid. 
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The  result,  with  which  we  are  now  interested,  is  a  tumor  or 
tumors  in  the  liver,  which  in  time  are  so  large  as  to  be  discoyered  on 
palpation,  and  in  their  progress  may  cause  pressure,  irritation,  and 
inflammation,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  liver  and 
other  organs.  Xot  unfrequently  the  parasites  contained  in  these 
cysts  die,  when  the  tumor  degenerates  and  contracts. 

But  the  cysts  may  be  ruptured,  and  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
sometimes  of  a  fatal  character,  may  follow. 

S3rinptoins. — These  tumors  seldom  produce  pain  unless  by  their 
pressure,  or  when  inflammation  is  excited.  Their  growth  is  so  grad- 
ual that  the  parts  become  accustomed  to  the  pressure,  and  it  is  not 
until  they  attain  a  considerable  size  that  they  produce  symptoms  or  can 
be  detected.  By  their  pressure  upon  the  bile  ducts  they  may  cause 
obstruction  and  jaundice,  but  this  is  unusual.  When  situated  near  the 
hilus  of  the  liver,  they  may  not  only  obstruct  the  bile  ducts  but  the 
portal  vessels,  producing  the  results  of  portal  obstruction.  In  case 
of  great  enlargement  4i  variety  of  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  the 
pressure,  according  to  the  direction  the  tumor  takes.  These  can 
readily  be  imagined  and  need  not  be  particularly  described.  When 
the  case  comes  under  the  observation  of  the  physician,  a  tumor  is 
commonly  felt  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  question  will  arise  as  to  its 
character.  Hydatids  are  generally  rounded  in  form,  and  tense  and 
elastic  to  the  touch,  and  frequently  present  a  peculiar  thrill  on  per- 
cussion. By  placing  one  hand  flat  upon  the  tumor,  and  percussing 
sharply  with  the  fingers  of  the  other,  a  peculiar  long-sustained  tremor 
is  felt,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  "  tremor  felt  on  an  iron  rail- 
road bridge  when  a  train  of  cars  is  passing  over  it." 

A  well-defined  tumor,  evidently  connected  with  the  liver,  present- 
ing these  signs,  unattended  by  pain,  fever,  or  any  cachexia,  with  a 
very  slow  growth,  and  which  has  long  continued,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  aflFection.  It  may,  however,  extend  upward, 
and,  when  of  large  size,  press  up  the  diaphragm  and  lung,  and  simu- 
late effusioft  in  the  chest,  or  consolidation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
lung.  Extending  downward  it  may  simulate  fluid  in  the  peritoneum. 
The  history  of  the  case,  the  descent  of  the  tumor  from  above  down- 
ward, its  not  extending  to  the  flanks,  and  the  irregular  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen,  etc.,  will  distinguish  it  from  this  affection. 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  distention  of  the  gall-bladder  by  the 
situation  and  pear-shape  of  the  latter,  and  by  the  absence  of  jaundice. 

Abdominal  aneurism  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  aneurismal 
pulsation  and  thrill,  and  by  the  severe  pain  so  often  attending  aneu- 
rism ;  but  if  an  hydatid  tumor  is  situated  over  the  aorta,  a  pulsation 
may  be  communicated  to  it  which  may  strongly  resemble  an  aneurism. 
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But  a  demonstrative  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  obtaining  some  of 
the  fluid  by  means  of  an.  exploring  puncture  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe  and  exploring  trocar,  or  an  aspirator.  This  fluid  may  con- 
tain fragments  of  the  parasites — the  characteristic  booklets — or  shreds 
of  the  striated  hydatid  membrane ;  but,  without  these  signs,  the 
quality  of  the  fluid  itself  is  characteristic.  It  is  limpid  or  slightly 
opalescent,  it  is  alkaline,  with  a  specific  gravity  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
above  water ;  it  is  free  from  albumen  and  urea,  but  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  common  salt,  which  throws  down  an  abundant  white  pre- 
cipitate when  treated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Such  care- 
ful exploration  would  do  no  harm  should  the  tumor  be  an  aneurism, 
or  cancer,  or  anything  else,  and  should,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  when- 
ever there  is  doubt. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hydatids  of  the  liver  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  Several  accidents  may  happen  with  them,  producing 
eflfects  more  or  less  serious,  indeed  not  unfrequently  fatal.  They  may 
burst,  and  the  contents  be  discharged  in  situations  where  they  will  do 
much  harm.  There  may  be  suppuration  within  the  sac  ;  when  large 
they  may  do  harm  by  pressure,  and  they  are  seldom  cured  when  left 
to  themselves. 

The  object  of  treatment  should  be  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
echinococci  and  the  parent  cyst.  Of  course  no  medicine  taken  into 
the  stomach  can  bo  supposed  to  produce  that  effect  The  electric 
current,  passed  through  the  tumor  by  needles  introduced  into  the 
sac,  has  beeu  found  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

A  better  method,  however,  is  to  remove  the  fluid  by  aspiration, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  successful  in  destroying  the  parasites. 
The  operation  is  simple,  and  usually  devoid  of  danger.  The  aspira- 
tor should  be  introduced  at  the  point  nearest  the  surface.  If  not  suc- 
cessful, or  if  another  tumor  should  make  its  appearance,  the  operation 
can  be  repeated.  Injecting  the  cyst  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
iodine  has  been  advised,  and  if  the  simple  withdrawing  of  the  fluid 
should  fail,  this  might  be  tried. 

If  an  liydatid  sac  should  suppurate,  it  should  be  opened  with  the 
proper  precaution  and  treated  substantially  like  an  hepatic  abscess, 
which,  in  fact,  it  has  become.  By  a  careful  examination  of  the  pus, 
some  of  the  minute  booklets,  which  are  peculiarly  indestructible,  may 
be  found,  and  these  would  determine  the  hydatid  origin  of  the 
abscess. 

The  occurrence  of  other  accidents,  such  as  rupturing,  or  pointing, 
or  pressing  in  deep  and  inaccfessiblo  directions,  producing  inflamma- 
tion, pain,  etc.,  must  be  treated  by  palliative  measures,  according  to 
symptoms ;  but  the  aspirator  must  be  brought  into  requisition  when- 
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ever  available^  and  in  most  cases  this  yery  useful  instrument  can  be 
made  so. 

After  the  evacuation  of  a  large  cyst  by  this  instrument,  a  bandage 
should  be  applied  about  the  body  to  keep  the  walls  as  closely  together 
as  possible^  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  very  quiet.  Should  even  a 
moderate  quantity  of  fluid  escape  into  the  peritoneum,  severe  perito- 
nitis would  be  likely  to  follow.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  serous 
fluid  is  generally  exuded  into  the  sack  after  the  operation,  and  often 
distends  it  to  its  former  dimensions  ;  but  this  fluid  destroys  the  life  of 
the  parasite,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  the  fluid  will  generally  be 
absorbed  and  the  cyst  ultimately  become  obliterated.  A  repetition  of 
the  operation  is  seldom  necessary. 

In  places  where  dogs  are  numerous,  and  where,  without  proper 
precautions  as  to  cleanliness,  they  are  in  intimate  relations  with 
human  beings,  hydatids  are  common.  In  Iceland  they  produce  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mortality  ;  and  in  some  other  localities  where 
dogs  abound,  and  their  excrements  become  mingled  with  the  dry 
dust  of  the  streets,  germs  are  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  hydatids  are 
developed  there  in  numerous  cases.  These  facts  suggest  the  prophy- 
lactic measures — the  avoidance  in  every  way  of  the  excrement  of 
dogs. 

Simple  cysts  are  sometimes  found  in  the  liver ;  and  are  nnfre- 
quently  in  connection  with  cysts  in  the  kidneys  and  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

They  vary  in  size  from  simple  points  to  that  of  an  orange.  They 
are  sometimes  solitary,  and  are  then  usually  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  organ.  Sometimes  they  are  present  in 
very  large  numbers,  variously  grouped,  and  of  different  sizes. 
Neighboring  cysts  sometimes  coalesce,  forming  more  irregular  single 
ones.  They  have  generally  thin  walls,  which  are  lined  with  pave- 
ment ei)ithelium,  and  are  usually  filled  with  a  transparent  serous 
fluid.  Some  of  the  smaller  cysts  contain*  a  darker  gluey  mass,  similar 
to  some  cysts  found  in  the  kidney. 

These  cysts  have  no  clinical  history,  and  as  a  rule  are  only  recog- 
nized post  moi-tem.  They  contain  no  echinococci,  and  should  not 
be  confounded  with  hydatids. 

The  liver  fluke — distoma  hepatica — a  leech-like  parasite  of  two  or 
three  inches  or  more  in  length,  has  been  found  in  the  human  liver 
occupying  the  biliary  ducts.  These  parasites  in  some  situations  are 
often  found  in  sheep,  producing  in  them  a  peculiar  form  of  anaemic 
disease  ;  but  in  the  human  subject  the  clinical  history  of  their  effects 
is  unknown  ;  and  this  simple  mention  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  in  a 
strictly  practical  work. 
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CANCER  OP  THE  LIVER. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  affection.  The  liver  is  sometimes  the 
original  seat  of  a  cancerous  growth,  but  much  more  frequently  the 
disease  in  this  organ  is  secondary.  It  is  very  common  in  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  the  extirpation 
of  cancerous  tumors  in  other  situations,  the  liver  is  not  unfrequently 
the  seat  of  a  new  development. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  cancer — cerebriform,  scirrhous,  colloid, 
and  melanotic — are  found  in  this  organ.  There  are  sometimes  distinct 
nodulated  tumors,  hard  or  soft,  of  different  sizes,  or  there  may  be  a 
combination  of  both  ;  and  at  other  times,  but  more  rarely,  there  is 
extensive  and  nearly  uniform  cancerous  infiltration.  The  liver  then 
often  attains  a  large  size,  sometimes  nearly  filling  the  abdomen,  and 
presenting,  on  post-mortem  inspection,  a  marbled  appearance  with 
many  shades  of  color. 

When  cancerous  tumors  come  to  the  surface  of  the  liver,  they 
generally  approach  to  a  circular  form,  and  as  they  grow  more  at  the 
margins  than  in  the  centre,  they  are  apt  to  present  a  cupped  appear- 
ance, with  a  depression  in  the  centre,  appreciable  to  the  touch. 
When  observed,  this  appearance  is  quite  characteristic,  and  will  aid 
in  the  diagnosis.  It  is  not  always  present,  however.  Springing  from 
a  harder  mass  beneath,  soft,  elastic  points  are  frequently  observed; 
and  this  too  is  quite  characteristic  of  cancer.  While  the  marginal 
growth  is  going  on,  in  the  central  part  the  process  of  disintegration 
and  decay  may  commence,  and  on  cutting  the  tumor  through,  a 
cavity  may  be  found  filled  with  a  disintegrated  mass  or  a  watery  or 
milky  fluid. 

The  cerebriform  cancer  is  the  kind  most  frequently  met  with  ; 
but  besides  the  others  already  enumerated,  cylindrical-celled  epithe- 
lioma or  adenoma,  secondary  for  the  most  part  to  the  same  disease  of 
the  stomach  or  intestines,  is  sometimes  found.  There  may  be  distinct, 
independent  tumors,  but  the  change  seems  more  particularly  to  affect 
the  capsule  of  Glisson  and  the  interlobular  tracts,  and  sometimes  fol- 
lows up  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vessels  in  continuous  prolonga- 
tions, or  developing  here  and  there  moderate-sized  tumors.  In  cancer 
of  the  omentum,  the  liver  is  apt  to  be  secondarily  affected  ;  the  mor- 
bid process  being  propagated  along  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  involves 
and  compresses  the  veins  and  ducts,  obstructing  circulation  or  causing 
jaundice.  Cancerous  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  in  the  region 
may  occur,  and  interfere  with  the  vessels  and  their  circulation. 

The  symptoms  of  malignant  disease  of  the  liver  aro  not  widely 
56 
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different  from  those  which  attend  other  structural  diseases  of  the 
organ  which  have  been  described.  There  are  alterations  in  the  form 
and  size  of  the  organ,  with  local  pain  and  tenderness — the  latter  not 
so  much  in  the  tumor  itself,  as  in  its  surroundings.  There  is  impair- 
ment of  functional  activity  by  pressure  upon,  and  involvement  of  the 
hepatic  structure ;  sometimes  there  is  mechanical  interference  with 
other  organs;  there  is  impairment  of  general  nutrition ;  and  sooner 
or  later  the  cancerous  cachexia  appears. 

The  change  in  form  and  size  has  already  been  indicated,  and  a 
careful  examination  will  detect  the  peculiarities.  The  diagnosis  will 
be  obscure  early,  and  it  will  be  impossible  in  a  given  case  to  deter- 
mine the  commencement  of  the  disease.  It  is  much  more  easily  dis- 
tinguished when  a  primary  cancerous  disease  has  been  present  else- 
where. Then  any  change  in  the  condition  or  functions  of  the  liver 
will  at  once  excite  suspicion.  No  definite  diagnosis,  however,  can  be 
made  until  a  tumor  or  enlargement  is  discoverable,  and  then  the 
peculiar  characteristics  will  be  noticeable,  and  the  diagnosis  may  be 
arrived  at. 

The  disease,  like  every  other  form  of  internal  cancer,  is  always  fatal ; 
and  usually  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  detection.* 

Diagnosis. — Its  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive  character  will 
constitute  one  means  of  diagnosis.  When  a  biliary  duct  of  consider- 
able size  is  obstructed  by  a  cancerous  growth,  decided  jaundico  may  be 
induced  ;  and  in  a  case  recently  under  observation,  where  a  scirrhous 
tumor  was  found  to  have  completely  obstructed  the  common  duct, 
the  jaundice  for  some  ten  days  before  death  was  exceedingly  deep  and 
intense. 

Although  the  pain,  the  cachexia,  and  the  tumor  of  the  liver  are 


*  This  st-atemcnt,  at  present,  must  be  rep^anled  as  justifiable,  though  supposed 
cases  of  cure  have  been  reported.  One  remarkable  case  has  lately  been  stated  to 
me  from  tin  entirely  reliable  non-professional  source,  but  which  occurred  under 
very  competent  and  even  eminent  professional  observation. 

A  lady  of  distinction  was  affected  with  a  cancerous  growth  of  the  uterine  cer- 
\'ix,  which  was  removed  by  a  surgical  operation. 

Soon  after,  a  tumefaction  of  the  liver  commenced,  which  was  pronounced  can- 
cerous by  three  eminent  practitioners. 

The  husband,  a  gentleman  standing  high  in  the  scientific  world,  requested  a 
trial  of  the  cundurango,  an  article  which  a  few  years  ago  produced  so  much  sensa- 
tion as  a  cure  for  cancer.  It  was  usi^d  freely,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  tumor  dis- 
appeared. The  article  has  been  continued  since,  and  the  lady,  after  some  three 
years  of  its  use,  is  now  in  fair  health.  Whether  there  was  an  error  in  diag- 
nosis it  is  impo.<sible  to  say  ;  but  the  entire  failure  of  the  remedy  to  produce  any 
effect  on  cancer  in  numerous  other  cases  destroys  confidence  in  its  virtues,  if  it 
does  not  prove  it  useless. 
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generally  present,  death  may  in  exceptional  eases  resnlt  when  none 
of  these  conditions  are  marked.  When  the  cancerous  degeneration  is 
in  the  interior  of  the  organ  there  may  be  no  pain  or  appearance  of  a 
tamor,  and  no  perceptible  enlargement ;  and  occasionally  the  flesh 
keeps  up,  with  an  absence  of  the  special  cachectic  appearance,  till  near 
the  last.  Jaundice  is  frequently  absent ;  and  dropsical  effusion  in 
the  peritoneum,  though  sometimes  occurring,  is  generally  not  marked. 

Carcinoma  of  the  liver  should  be  distinguished  particularly  from 
chronic  abscess  and  inflammatory  induration,  from  hydatids,  and 
from  amyloid  degeneration  and  enlargement.  The  nodulated,  irregu- 
lar enlargement,  the  history,  the  persistent  development,  and  the  can- 
cerous cachexia  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other  affections.  In 
those  rare  cases  where  the  cancerous  infiltration  is  uniform  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  an  amyloid  liver,  but  there  is 
generally  a  history  of  cancer  elsewhere  which  will  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  liver  must  be  symp- 
tomatic and  palliative.  The  pain  or  soreness  during  the  earlier  stages, 
when  moderate  in  degree,  may  be  relieved  sufficiently  by  external  ano- 
dyne applications,  and  the  internal  use  of  belladonna,  conium,  or  hyos- 
cyamus.  For  the  severer  cases  and  the  latter  stages,  opium  and  its 
preparations  are  more  efficient  and  should  not  be  withheld.  Whatever 
particular  symptoms  may  appear  should  receive  proper  attention. 
If  peritoneal  effusion  is  too  great  to  be  borne,  tapping,  rather  than 
the  administration  of  hydragogue  cathartics,  should  be  resorted  to. 
Measures  should  be  used  to  keep  up  the  strength  and  endurance  of 
the  patient ;  a  good  diet,  and  often  tonic  medicines — the  object  being 
to  prolong  life  and  relieve  suffering  as  much  as  possible.  Specific 
remedies,  such  as  the  cundurango  and  Ghian  turpentine,  may  be  tried 
when  borne  without  injury,  but  the  effects  are  too  doubtful  to  inspire 
much  hope. 

BILIARY  CALCULI.— GALL-STONES. 

Phenomena. — These  are  concretions  formed  in  the  gall-bladder 
or  the  bile  ducts,  from  the  elements  normally  held  in  solution  in  the 
bile.     There  are  several  varieties,  depending  on  their  composition. 

Some  are  composed  chiefly  of  cholesterin,  some  of  cholochrome, 
some  of  bile  acids,  some  of  fatty  acids,  and  some  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
A  large  proportion,  however,  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  these 
elements  in  varying  but  considerable  quantities. 

Cholesterin  is  the  most  abundant  ingredient — on  an  average 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  material — and  calculi  com- 
posed of  this  alone  are  light  colored,  have  a  somewhat  crystalline  frac- 
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tiire^  and  readily  float  upon  water.  Most  of  these  gall-stones,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  though  some  are  reddish  or 
greenish  black,  varying  in  specific  gravity,  most  being  lighter,  but 
some  heavier,  than  water.  They  vary  in  size  from  small  granules  to  a 
mass  which  will  nearly  fill  the  gall-bladder,  though  such  extreme 
size  is  very  unusual.  They  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  Qg^^ 
and  the  most  common  size  is  about  that  of  a  beech  nut  .There  is 
sometimes  a  solitary  one,  but  generally  they  are  multiple,  and  some- 
times exceedingly  numecous,  including  the  smaller  ones,  amounting 
to  hundreds.  They  may  be  all  collected  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  may 
be  in  groups  in  dilatations  of  the  ducts,  or  may  be  scattered  in  differ- 
ent parts,  isolated  from  each  other.  When  isolated  they  generally 
assume  a  rounded  form,  but  when  together  they  take  more  irregular, 
and  often  somewhat  angular  shapes;  and  commonly  have  one  or 
more  facets  from  pressure  against  each  other.  They  are  usually 
smooth  upon  the  surface,  but  sometimes  granular  and  rough,  and 
most  of  them  have  a  soapy  feel.  Cut  through  so  as  to  expose  the 
interior,  they  are  sometimes  uniform  in  appearance,  though  in  other 
cases  there  is  a  centre  mostly  composed  of  pigmentary  matter,  some- 
times shrunken  in  appearance.  Around  this  is  a  zone  of  variable 
thickness  which  is  more  homogeneous,  but  marked  with  radial  lines, 
and  around  this  still  another  larger  zone  concentrically  striated. 
The  different  lamina?  often  differ  in  composition,  and  the  outer  shell 
of  a  large  calculus  is  often  composed  largely  of  the  salts  of  lime. 

The  eholesterin  in  the  bile  is  normally  held  in  solution  by  the 
taurocholate  of  soda.  When  this  latter  is  deficient,  precipitation  of 
the  eholesterin  is  the  result ;  but  this  is  in  small  crystals,  and  would 
pass  off  through  the  ducts  with  the  bile  provided  no  obstmction 
existed.  However,  when  retained  in  the  ducts  or  long  in  the  gall- 
bladder, aggregations  occur  and  calculi  are  thus  formed.  The  color- 
ing matters,  which  often  form  the  nucleus  of  the  gall-stones,  are 
detained  from  similar  causes,  and  similar  results  follow ;  but  doubt- 
less the  morbid  quality  of  the  bile,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
ducts,  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  calculi.  According  to 
Jaccoud,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  formation  of  these  calculi  is 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  biliary  fluid  by  the  mucus  cast  off 
in  inflammation  of  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  diminishing  its  solv- 
ent power.  When  a  calculus  is  formed,  its  presence  in  the  biliary 
passages  both  excites  irritation  and  inflammation,  and  causes  obstruc- 
tion of  a  free  flow  of  the  bile  ;  and  hence  one  calculus  is  so  likely  to 
be  followed  by  another,  and  large  accumulations  quite  frequently 
occur. 

The  results  of  biliary  calculi  vary.     Not  unfrequently  they  pro- 
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duce  no  symptoms,  as  they  are  sometimes  found  in  the  gall-bladder  or 
bile  ducts,  post  mortem,  when  their  presence  had  not  been  suspected. 
When,  however,  they  pass  from  the  gall-bladder  or  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  liver,  where  they  may  have  been  long  imbedded,  into  the  ducts, 
and  are  in  course  of  exit,  and  especially  when  in  the  common  duct, 
they  often  cause  severe  attacks  of  pain,  or  fits  of  the  most  severe 
"  bilious  or  hepatic  colic."  The  symptoms  of  this  are  a  severe,  sud- 
den, often  catching,  tearing,  or  burning  in  the  region,  coming  on  in 
paroxysms,  or  with  marked  exacerbations,  often  accompanied  with 
faintness,  retching  and  vomiting,  a  depressed  pulse,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  rigors,  commonly  followed  by  more  or  less  tenderness  and  n 
jaundiced  condition.  The  pain  is  sometimes  not  as  severe,  and  it 
generally  radiates  more  or  less  to  the  umbilical  region  or  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  to  the  back  or  top  of  the  shoulder ;  and  often  a  severe 
sense  of  tightness  or  constriction  is  felt.  The  obstruction  of  the  ducts 
by  the  calculus  is  not  always  suflScient,  however,  to  cause  jaundice, 
and  the  calculus  often  passes  into  the  intestine  with  sudd^  relief  of 
the  pain  and  rapid  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  calculi  may 
then  1)0  found  in  the  stools,  which  will  be  the  only  absolute  proof  of 
their  passage,  or,  indeed,  of  their  existence.  This  search,  in  such 
cases,  should  be  made.  The  stools,  for  some  days  afterward,  should 
be  mixed  with  water,  and  should  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  by 
stirring  with  a  stick,  and,  when  poured  out  upon  the  ground  or  passed 
through  a  sieve,  the  calculi,  if  present,  will  be  discovered. 

Sometimes  fits  of  pain  come  on,  lasting  for  hours  or  a  day  or  two, 
and  gradually  subside  without  the  sudden  relief,  and  without  the  pas- 
sage of  a  calculus.  The  paroxysms  are  then  likely  to  bo  repeated 
before  long,  and  when  a  calculus  passes  which  has  facets  upon  it, 
others  are  left  behind,  and  other  similar  attacks  are  liable  to  occur. 

In  some  cases  the  pain  may  suddenly  cease  by  the  calculus  slipping 
back  into  the  gall-bladder  or  passing  into  a  more  distensible  portion  of 
the  duct,  and  ceasing  its  motion.  The  attacks,  in  these  cases,  are 
liable  to  be  soon  renewed.  Inspissated  bile,  or  calculi  but  feebly  con- 
solidated, may  produce  similar  symptoms,  and,  when  passed  into  the 
intestines,  may  be  disintegrated  so  as  not  to  be  recognized  in  the 
stools  ;  or  calculi  passed  from  the  liver  may  be  lodged  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  the  caecum  or  other  part  of  the  intestines,  so  that  find- 
ing no  calculi  in  the  stools  is  not  proof  of  their  non-existence,  while 
finding  them  is  demonstrative  of  the  diagnosis. 

In  cases  where  the  calculi  are  in  the  gall-bladder  they  may  rem;iin 
there  and  become  impacted,  causing  inflammation  of  that  part,  with 
more  steady  pain  and  soreness,  with  febrile  symptoms ;  and  suppura- 
tive and  ulceratiye  processes  may  be  induced.     Sometimes  the  calculi 
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and  the  pus  at  length  pass  through  the  duct  and  are  discharged  from 
the  bowels ;  but  in  other  cases  an  ulcerative  process  may  cause  a  rup- 
ture of  the  gall  cyst,  with  passage  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneum^ 
or  adhesions  may  form  and  the  matter  may  take  various  courses — 
sometimes  into  the  colon,  the  stomachy  or  other  parts  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  etc.,  or  through  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  calculi  may 
become  impacted  within  the  liver  or  after  leaving  it,  and  similar  inflam- 
matory, suppurative  and  ulcerative  processes  may  follow.  These  per- 
forating processes  may  entail  protracted  suffering,  or  more  speedily 
prove  fatal.  A  complete  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  is  also  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  results.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  death  is  produced 
by  the  shock  of  an  attack  of  the  severe,  agonizing,  paroxysmal  pain, 
vomiting,  etc.,  which  constitute  the  biliary  colic,  this  final  event 
being  preceded  by  convulsions,  sometimes  by  great  depression^  colliq- 
uative sweats,  and  collapse.  In  the  ordinary  cases,  though  the  pain 
is  severe  and  the  vomiting  may  be  very  troublesome,  there  is  usually 
but  little  fever,  though  a  degree  of  soreness  follows,  and  commonly, 
after  a  day  or  two,  more  or  less  jaundice  occurs. 

Not  unfrequently,  especially  where  gall-stones  are  impacted  in  the 
liver,  an  enlargement  of  that  organ  becomes  sufficient  to  be  detected 
by  a  physical  examination.  This  would  bo  due  partly  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  calculi,  and  partly  to  the  congestive  and  inflammatory  swelling 
and  the  hyperplasias  likely  to  result. 

In  biliary  calculi  two  kinds  of  pain,  it  will  be  observed  from  the 
preceding  statement,  are  felt,  viz.,  the  paroxysmal  agonizing  pain, 
indicating  the  movements  or  passage  of  the  gall-stones  ;  and  the  con- 
stant dull  pain,  indicative  of  the  local  irritative  and  inflammatory 
effects  produced  by  the  prolonged  presence  of  the  calculi  in  the  liver, 
gall-bladder,  or  ducts. 

Attacks  of  colic  from  calculi  are  to  be  distinguished  from  hepa^ 
talgia  or  neuralgic  pain  in  the  liver,  from  gastralgia  and  enteralgia, 
and  from  ordinary  colic  from  improper  ingesta,  etc.  The  differential 
diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  observing  the  locality  of  the  pain,  by  the 
absence  of  soreness,  of  jaundice,  and  of  calculi  in  the  stools  in  the 
neuralgic  pains,  and  by  the  history  of  the  case.  These  attacks  may 
be  confounded  by  a  superficial  observer  with  peritonitis  ;  and  in  some 
cases  peritonitis  follows  an  attack.  The  symptoms  of  this  latter  con- 
dition need  not  again  be  described. 

The  diagnosis  of  gall-stones,  when  not  producing  attacks  of  severe 
pain,  is  obscure,  and  their  presence  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  some  other  liver  affections. 

Prognosis. — A  favorable  opinion  can  usually  be  given  wlien  an 
attack  of  hepatic  colic  occurs,  but  fatal  results  may  follow  ;  and  the 
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prognosis  as  to  complete  recovery  from  the  disease — the  expulsion  of 
the  calculi  and  relief  from  further  attacks — is  uncertain. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  biliary  calculi  is  divideil  into 
that  of  the  paroxysms  of  pain  they  induce,  and  that  for  a  prevention 
of  their  formation  and  for  the  relief  of  the  more  permanent  morbid 
states  with  which  they  are  associated. 

The  paroxysms,  which  are  often  the  first  marked  indication  of  the 
existence  of  gall-stones,  are  to  be  treated  by  f omen  tuitions  or  the 
warm  bath,  and  the  free  administrations  of  anodynes  or  aniesthetios. 
Free  and  repeated  doses  of  an  opiate,  generally  mor})hine  hypodormi- 
cally,  will  be  required,  and  when  this  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
pain  within  the  bounds  of  endurance,  the  effect  may  be  aided  by  the 
inhalation  from  time  to  time  of  ether  or  chloroform.  These  amcs- 
thetics  may  be  used  in  quantities  less  than  are  necessary  to  produce 
complete  unconsciousness,  but  sufficient  to  control  the  spasmodic 
action  and  the  severity  of  the  pain. 

Where  opium  is  not  well  borne,  belladonna  may  be  substituted, 
and  in  some  cases  it  succeeds  better — producing,  it  is  thought,  a  more 
relaxing  effect  than  the  bpiates.  The  latter,  however,  are  very  gener- 
ally more  reliable  and  efficient,  and,  as  a  rule,  should  bo  used.  A 
combination  of  morphine  and  atropia — ^  gr.  of  morphine  and  \lo  I(t. 
of  atropia  at  a  dose,  used  hypodermically — ^hos  been  advised,  and  is 
perhaps  still  more  efficient. 

Large  draughts  of  water,  as  warm  as  can  be  taken,  made  alkaline 
by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  will  act  as  an  internal  fomentation  and  cor- 
rect  any  acidity  that  may  be  present  in  the  stomach.  If  rejected,  tiio 
draught  should  be  repeated,  as  it  often  renders  the  vomiting  less 
distressing. 

Sulphuric  ether  and  the  oil  of  turpentine,  three  parts  of  the  former 
to  two  of  the  latter,  formerly  had  a  reputation  and  were  supposed  to 
act  as  solvents  to  the  calculi ;  but  they  certainly  cannot  l>e  supposed 
to  be  brought  in  contact  with  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  have  any 
effect  by  that  mode  of  operation  in  relieving  a  paroxysm ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  possess  any  useful  virtues  in  these  cases.  From 
half  a  fluid  drachm  to  a  drachm  wasadvise^l  as  a  dose,  and  the  smaller 
quantity  was  directed  to  be  taken  every  morning  for  a  year  or  more. 

For  the  relief  of  the  paroxysm,  and  as  a  meansi  of  expelling  the 
calculi,  the  late  Dr.  Z.  Pitcher,  of  Detroit,  advised  large  enemas  of 
tartar  emetic  and  laudanum,  in  a  proper  vehicle  (a  drachm  of  lau- 
danum with  from  three  to  six  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  a  pint  of  water) 
producing  in  this  way  thorough  relaxation  and  an  an^xlyne  effect,  Up  lie 
followe<l  soon  utter  by  a  viiry  large  quantity  of  olive-^iil  by  the  Ktifmunh. 
This  counse  has  still  a  hx^l  reputation  of  Ijeing  peculiarly  succeisfuL 
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The  very  large  doses  of  olive-oil  have  been  so  often  reported  as  followed 
by  the  expulsion  of  biliary  calcali  as  to  render  the  remedy  worthy  of 
trial.  As  soon  as  the  pain  is  checked  by  anodynes,  and  the  stomach 
will  retain  it,  from  four  to  six  or  eight  ounces,  or  even  more,  of  the 
oil  is  to  be  given,  and  when  the  cathartic  effect  occurs,  the  gall-stones 
are  not  unfrequcutly  found  in  the  evacuations.  The  dose  after 
several  hours  may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 

But  however  important  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysms — and  by 
the  judicious  use  of  the  means  mentioned  very  great  relief  can  gener- 
ally be  produced — the  preventive  treatment,  or  the  removal  of  the 
calculi  and  of  those  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver,  the  bile^  and  the 
general  system  which  constitute  the  real  disease,  is  more  important 
still.  Efforts  may  be  made,  during  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms, 
to  remove  the  calculi ;  and,  besides  other  means,  the  method  of  Dr. 
Pitcher  may  be  tried,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  if  not  at  first 
successful. 

The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  correction  of  the  general 
health,  and  the  removal  of  such  pathological  conditions  of  the  liver 
as  may  be  detected. 

The  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs  should  receive  attention. 
The  alimentation  and  general  habits  should  be  regulated.  A  simple, 
moderate,  and  easily  digested  diet,  containing  but  little  starchy  and 
fatty  matter,  must  be  enjoined. 

Frequently  a  course  of  small  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury,  as  a 
grain  or  two  of  blue  muss  every  night,  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  less 
frequently,  or  in  smaller  doses,  will  be  found  useful;  or  the  twentieth 
or  tenth  of  a  grain  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  once  a  day,  continued 
for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  weeks,  but  not  carried  to  the  production  of 
salivation  or  anaemia  ;  and  when  the  bowels  are  kept  free  with  saline 
laxatives,  most  certainly  this  treatment  is  often  followed  by  good 
effects.  On  the  supposition  that  some  slow  congestive  or  inflamma- 
tory action  has  been  going  on  in  the  liver,  producing  hyperplasia  of 
the  ducts  or  of  the  tissues  in  their  neighborhood,  obstructing  the  free 
flow  of  bile,  and  by  its  detention  thus  favoring  precipitation  of  its 
solid  constituents ;  or  on  the  supposition  that  its  secretion  ia  abnor- 
mal, and  the  bile  itself  has  not  its  proper  composition  or  proj)er  pro- 
portion of  ingredients ;  or  regarding  the  catarrhal  inflammation  and 
its  resulting  mucus  as  producing  changes  in  the  bile  and  diminishin<r 
its  solvent  power,  we  may  account  for  the  good  effects  which  experi- 
ence teaches  that  mercury  so  often  has  in  such  cases  by  modifying 
these  conditions. 

Podophyllin,  euonymin,  leptandrin,  etc.,  may  also,  by  exerting  a 
modifying  influence  upon  the  liver's  secretion,  correct  morbid  states 
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which  tend  to  the  production  of  calculi,  and  these  articles  are  be- 
lieved often  to  do  good. 

But  alkalies,  especially  soda,  and  diluents  are  most  to  be  relisd 
upon.  Both  theory  and  experience  point  to  their  use.  As  clio- 
lesterin  is  believed  to  be  kept  in  solution  by  the  taurate  of  soda,  sup- 
plying one  of  these  ingredients  favors  that  action ;  and  the  free  use  of 
diluents  certainly  renders  the  bile  more  liquid,  as  experiments  upon 
animals  prove,  and  the  greater  liquidity  of  the  bile  must  tend  to  keep 
its  solid  constituents  in  a  dissolved  state  and  prevent  precipitation. 
Theoretically,  the  cholato  of  soda  would  be  specially  indicated  ;  and 
this  has  been  recommended  by  different  practitioners.  The  dose  pre- 
scribed has  been  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  grains  twice  a  day,  to  be 
suspended  from  time  to  time  and  for  considerable  periods,  if  gastric 
irritation  occurs.  It  has  not  yet  been  suflBciently  used  to  test  thor- 
oughly its  efficacy. 

The  hydrated  succinate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  an  ounce  and 
a  half  to  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water,  a  table-spoonful  after  each 
meal — the  remedy  to  be  continued  for  several  months — has  been 
recommended  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  remedy,  its  prac- 
tical utility  can  hardly  have  been  sufficiently  tested.  Both  of  these 
articles  are  perhaps  worthy  of  further  trial. 

When  alkalies  are  used  for  a  long  time,  they  must  be  given  so  as 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  digestion,  and  the  salts  with 
organic  acids  should,  as  a  rule,  be  preferred. 

The  acetate,  the  tartrate,  or  the  citrate  of  soda,  given  after  diges- 
tion is  completed  and  in  free  solution,  should  be  persevered  in.  Even 
if  these  articles  do  not  act  as  solvents  upon  calculi  already  formed, 
they  tend  to  prevent  their  formation,  and  should  bo  continued  faith- 
fully. Phosphate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  from  sijss  to3j,  in  a  large 
solution  before  each  meal,  for  several  months,  is  particularly  advised 
by  Prof.  Bartholow,  and  may  bo  quite  as  useful  as  the  other  salts  of 
soda  recommended.  If  decomposition  of  the  salt  takes  place  in  the 
system,  the  phosphorus  may  exert  some  peculiar  effect  upon  the  liver, 
and  the  soda  may  produce  its  peculiar  alkaline  effect  on  the  bile. 
Whatever  its  mode  of  action,  experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  a 
long,  persistent  use  of  this  salt  is  often  followed  by  decided  beneficial 
effects. 

Other  salines,  particularly  the  sulphate  of  soda,  which,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  markedly  increases  thofiow  of  bile, 
will  also  be  of  service.  The  waters  of  Carlsbad,  so  celebrated  in  the 
treatment  of  biliary  calculi,  contain  this  salt  as  their  chief  ingredient. 
The  *'  cure"  at  this  favorite  spring  consists  in  drinking  early  in  the 
morning,  an  hour  or  more  before  breakfast,  a  large  quantity  of  this 
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water,  sufficient  to  produce  a  laxative  effect ;  and  this  is  pursued  for 
some  weeks.  Other  alkaline  and  saline  springs  have  a  reputation  in 
these  cases,  and  hot  spring  baths  cause  absorption  of  water  from  the 
surface  and  wash  out  the  system. 

Whatever  else  is  done,  the  free  drinking  of  water  should  be  prac- 
ticed. Habits  of  out-door  exercise  in  pure  air  are  particularly  im- 
portant. 

Special  symptoms  should  be  met,  as  they  arise,  with  appropriate 
remedies. 

JAUNDICE.-CHOLJEMIA. 

By  jaundice  is  understood,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  presence  of 
bile  in  the  blood,  the  tissues,  and  the  urine,  and  generally  a  defi- 
ciency of  it  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  alvine  discharges. 

The  icterode  or  jaundiced  condition  has  already  been  spoken  of 
as  a  symptom  of  various  pathological  states,  and  some  remarks  have 
been  made  upon  its  pathology  as  it  presents  itself  in  different  condi- 
tions. A  few  more  observations  of  a  practical  character,  especially 
upon  its  diagnosis  and  treatment,  seem  to  be  called  for. 

The  general  phenomena — the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  the  adnata, 
and  other  tissues  ;  the  presence  of  hile  elements  in  the  urine;  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms ;  sleepiness,  heaviness,  etc ,  and  occasional  evi- 
dences of  severe  blood  poisoning,  have  been  mentioned.  Usually, 
however,  other  symptoms,  daeto  the  pathological  conditions  of  which 
the  jaundice  is  one  of  the  expressions,  are  present.  Many  of  these 
symptoms  were  also  pointed  out  when  the  diseased  states  producing 
them  were  described. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  in  which  the  icterode  con- 
dition appears  to  be  present,  the  tracing  out  of  all  the  pathological  con- 
ditions is  required  ;  but  to  distinguish  the  jaundiced  condition  from 
all  the  appearances  resembling  it  is  important.  There  are  several 
diseases  presenting  appearances  more  or  less  simulating  jaundice,  for 
which  it  mav  be  mistaken,  and  from  which  it  should  be  differentiallv 
diagnosticated. 

1.  Chlorosis.  In  this  there  is  a  yellowish  skin,  but  it  has  a  green- 
ish sliade,  and  the  eyes  instead  of  beinsr  yellow  are  pearly  white ; 
there  is  j>allor  of  the  prolabia,  anaemic  murmurs  of  the  heart,  and 
usuallv  amvnorrhoea.     The  freedom  rffhe  urine  from  bile  is  the  most 

•  •  •  • 

conclusive  test,  and  the  exiimination  of  this  secretion  in  a  doubtful 
case  should  never  be  neirleitcd. 

'2.  The  canecRHis  cachexia  often  presents  a  degree  of  yellowuees  of 
the  skin,  but  it  is  a  grayish  yellow,  with  often  a  greenish  tinge,  not 
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as  deep  a  color  as  is  usnal  in  jaundice,  and  the  conjunctivcB  and  the 
urine  are  clear.  Some  other^Tisoeral  diseases  may  cause  sallowness, 
but  without  jaundice. 

3.  In  malarial  fever,  long  continued,  a  yellowness  of  the  skin  is 
seen,  but  if  the  eyes  and  urine  are  clear,  a  jaundiced  condition  is  not 
present.     Jaundice,  however,  often  complicates  malarious  diseases. 

4.  The  lead  cachexia  produces  a  sallow  complexion,  but  the  color 
is  different  from  jaundice,  other  evidences  of  the  lead  poisoning  are 
present,  and  the  clear  eyes  and  urine  are  again  important  diagnostic 
features. 

5.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  skin,  in  persons  of  light  complexion, 
presents  an  appearance  much  resembling  moderate  jaundice.  There 
is  also  not  unfrequently  an  amount  of  yellowish  subconjunctival  fat, 
giving  a  yellow  appearance  to  the  eyes.  This  change  of  color  comes 
on  slowly,  there  is  general  and  persistent  debility,  and  the  urine  test 
of  jaundice  is  absent. 

6.  The  yellowness  of  the  skin  of  infants  three  or  four  days  old 
resembles  jaundice,  and  is  often  called  so  ;  but  it  depends,  usually  at 
least,  upon  a  change  in  the  blood  in  the  skin,  and  differs  from 
jaundice. 

7.  The  bronzed  skin  of  Addison's  disease  may  bo  mistaken  for 
jaundice.  The  color,  however,  is  darker,  with  less  of  a  yellow  tint;  it 
approaches  gradually,  is  less  uniform  over  the  body,  and  the  eyes 
and  the  urine  are  again  clear. 

8.  Exposure  to  the  sun  in  hot  climates  produces  a  color  which  may 
suggest  jaundice  ;  but  the  absence  of  other  symptoms  of  jaundice, 
^nd  the  urine  test,  will  prevent  confounding  the  conditions. 

9.  The  change  in  the  pigmentary  condition  of  the  skin  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  called  cholasma  or  ^'  liver  spots,"  does  not  con- 
stitute jaundice  ;  and  the  mossy  color  of  the  face  in  some  cases  of 
ansemia,  pregnancy,  etc.,  differs  widely  from  jaundice ;  and  both  of 
these  should  readily  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  tests  of  the  eyes 
and  urine  already  repeatedly  mentioned. 

10.  Jaundice  may  be  feigned  by  coloring  the  skin  with  turmeric  ; 
but  the  eyes  cannot  be  colored,  and  the  urine  will  not  contain  bile. 

11.  The  color  of  the  urine,  as  will  be  noticed,  is  an  important 
indication  of  jaundice,  but  there  may  be  other  coloring  matters  in 
the  urine  besides  bile.  Blood  especially  gives  the  urine  a  dark  color, 
and  the  particular  microscopic  and  chemical  tests  must  be  used.  The 
blood  corpuscles  can  be  seen  by  the  microscope ;  and  when  bile  is 
present,  the  peculiar  play  of  colors  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
the  other  special  tests  for  bile  pigment  and  bile*  acids,  must  be 
observed. 
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In  jaundice,  not  only  the  skin  and  eyes,  but  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  may  be  tinged  with  bile,  and  it  may  be  detected  in  the  blood ; 
and  not  only  does  the  excretion  from  the  kidneys  contain  bile,  but 
often  the  perspiration  also,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  a  marked 
yellow  stain  to  the  linen. 

The  tint  of  the  skin  varies  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  deep  olive  hue  ; 
is  often  deeper  in  some  situations  than  in  others  ;  and  sometimes  a 
bronzed  color  is  seen. 

There  is  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  deranged  appetite  and 
digestion  ;  a  slow  pulse,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  beats  below  the 
normal ;  often  a  yellow  vision,  more  or  less  debility,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  quite  decided  cerebral  symptoms ;  but  these  latter  are  gener- 
ally due  to  other  conditions  than  the  mere  retention  of  bile.  The 
failure  of  the  metamorphic  function  of  the  liver — ^failure  to  prepare 
effete  matters  for  elimination — and  their  retention  in  the  blood  and 
tissues  are  more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the  cerebral  disturbance. 

The  two  classes  of  jaundice  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  :  the  one  in 

which  there  is  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  flow  of  bile  ;  and  the 

other  in  which  there  is  no  such  impediment.     The  pathology  of  the 

'  first  is  more  clear.     That  of  the  second  has  points  which  are  etill  in 

dispute,  but  which  have  been  sufficiently  pointed  out. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  jaundice  the  pathological  con- 
ditions must  govern  ;  and  these  have  been  dwelt  upon.  But  the  symp- 
toms must  at  the  same  time  be  palliated.  There  are  two  classes  of  phe- 
nomena which  require  attention  in  removing  the  symptomatic  effects 
of  the  pathological  conditions— or  the  jaundiced  state.  These  are,  1st. 
Those  arising  from  bile  in  the  blood  and  tissues ;  and  2d.  Those  from 
absence  of  bile  in  the  alimentary  canal.  For  the  first  condition — 
bile  in  the  system — elimiiiatives  are  indicated — cathartics,  diuretics, 
diaphoretics  and  cholagogiies.  Various  articles  under  each  of  these 
heads  have  a  reputation,  and  properly  employed  are  useful.  For  the 
second — a  want  of  bile  in  the  alimentary  canal — ox  gall  in  capsules  is 
the  chief  remcdv.  It  is  thouffht  that  bitter  tonics — (luinine  esj^allv 
— and  alkalies  may  to  some  extent  supply  the  place  of  bile  in  the  intes- 
tines ;  but  the  bile  of  the  ox  contains  all  the  essential  elements  of 
human  bile,  and  is  exactly  the  article  needed  to  aid  the  digestive 
processes,  which  the  secretion  of  the  human  liver  accomplishes. 

The  cholate  of  soda,  an  element  of  the  bile,  has  also  been  pre- 
scribed in  doses  of  ten  grains  three  times  a  day.  This  and  the  bitters 
and  alkalies  may  be  used  as  aids  to  the  intestinal  digestive  process, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  the  oxgall. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  ductus  communis  chole- 
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dochns  is  obstructed,  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  intestine,  as  well  as  the  bile ;  and  this  may  suggest  the  use  of 
animal  pancreatin  as  well  as  oxgall ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  influence  the  retention  and  reabsorption  of  the  pancreatic  fluid 
may  have  upon  the  system.  The  possibility  of  morbid  effects  from 
the  presence  of  this  secretion  in  the  blood  also  suggests  eliminatives. 

When  the  liver  is  distended  by  bile  in  the  ducts,  and  the  gall 
bladder  is  full  and  tense,  giving  rise  to  pain  and  irritation,  the  suf- 
fering may  be  palliated  by  anod3mes  and  fomentations,  and  the  taking 
of  mud^  fluid  should  be  avoided.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  fluid 
taken,  the  larger  will  probably  be  the  bulk  of  bile  secreted. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  jaundice  is  a  symptom  of  a  variety  of 
pathological  conditions,  the  overcoming  of  which  may  require  a  variety 
of  means,  and  that  it  cannot  be  properly  treated  by  its  name.  The 
treatment  for  the  common  form  of  jaundice  arising  from  catarrh 
of  the  bile  ducts  has  been  given.  Various  other  pathological  con- 
ditions producing  jaundice  ampng  their  effects,  have  been  treated  of, 
and  need  not  be  further  discussed. 

When  jaundice  arises  from  faulty  innervation,  nerve  stimulants  or 
nerve  sedatives,  according  to  the  condition,  may  be  called  for.  If 
from  deficient  oxygen,  the  means  for  supplying  it  are  to  be  used — 
fresh  air,  proper  exercise,  etc. — and  some  medicines  appear  to  promote 
oxidation  in  the  system,  and  among  them  are  chlorate  of  potash  and 
nitro-hydrochloi:ic  acid. 

If  jaundice  arises  from  an  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  flooding  the 
stomach  and  bowels  and  being  absorbed  in  excessive  quantities  from 
their  surface,  emetics  and  cathartics  are  the  obvious  remedies. 

If  it  arises  from  constipation — the  bile  not  passing  off,  and  being 
consequently  absorbed — cathartics  are  too  obviously  indicated  to  re- 
quire to  be  dwelt  upon.  If  from  congestion  or  malaria,  the  remedies 
for  these  conditions  are  required.  If  from  a  typhoid  state  or  from 
particular  poisons,  eliminative  and  supporting  measures,  according  to 
the  conditions,  will  be  required.     All  this  "goes  without  saying." 

A  great  variety  of  particular  medicines  for  jaundiced  conditions 
under  different  circumstances  have  been  named.  Thus  the  natural 
alkaline  and  saline  mineral  waters,  or  their  chemical  imitations, 
especially  in  jaundice  from  catarrh  of  the  duodenum  and  gall  ducts, 
are  advised.  The  phosphate  of  soda  appears  to  be  ^  special  favorite 
with  Prof.  Bartholow  in  this  as  well  as  in  cases  of  gall-stones,  and, 
given  in  doses  of  a  drachm,  more  or  less,  well  diluted,  every  four 
hours,  it  is  doubtless  an  excellent  remedy  in  many  cases.  The  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  in  no  way  inferior  given  in  a  similar  way,  and  may  be 
more  efficient  in  exciting  bilious  excretion. 
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The  sulphate  of  manganese,  in  half  a  draohm  or  drachm  doees, 
three  times  a  day,  has  a  reputation,  and  is  doiibtless  useful  in  some 
cases.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  ia  often  applicable,  especially  in 
the  subacute  cases  with  catarrhal  conditions. 

Hydrastis  has  a  reputation,  especially  with  the  "  eclectic "  prac- 
titioners, and  so  has  stillingia  and  irisine.  The  euonymin  has  long 
been  in  use  by  the  eclectics  and  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  this  countr}% 
and  since  the  report  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  before  referred  to,  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  profession  more  generally  as  a  chola- 
gogue.  * 

Podophyllin  has  also  long  been  used,  and  in  small  doses,  in  combi- 
nation with  alkalies,  is  often  useful.  But  its  irritating  effects  upon 
the  intestines,  and  its  drastic  action  as  a  cathartic,  must  be  remem- 
bered. The  old  remedies,  aloes  and  rhubarb,  have  their  uses  in  cases 
of  ** torpid  liver"  and  bowels ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
in  jaundice  associated  with  malarial  fevers,  quinine  is  the  most  impor- 
tant remedy,  and  arsenic  and  the  various  other  antimalarials  will  be 
useful  in  the  civses  to  which  they  are  appropriate. 
•  The  action  and  use  of  mercury  has,  perhaps,  been  suflSciently  dis- 
cussed. Notwithstanding  its  utility  has  been  so  much  questioned,  and 
its  excessive  use  has  been  so  justly  and  yet  often  so  excessively  con- 
demned, it  maintains  its  reputation  with  most  practical  physicians, 
and  in  various  morbid  hepatic  and  gastro-intestinal  conditions,  accom- 
panied with  some  jaundiced  states,  it  has  no  equal  for  eflficiency  in  the 
materia  medica. 

STENOSIS,  OR  STOPPAGE  OF  THE  BILE  DUCTS. 

Complete  occlusion  of  the  biliary  passages,  from  Avhatcver  cause,  as 
from  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  duodenum,  or  other  neighboring 
parts,  the  impaction  of  calculi,  adhesion  of  opposed  surfaces  by 
inflammation,  etc.,  or  by  pressure  of  hydatids  or  otlior  tumors,  results 
in  serious  consequences.  When  the  ductus  communis  choledochus 
is  completely  closed,  the  liver  at  once  becomes  distended  with  bile, 
absorption  soon  takes  place,  and  jaundice  results — often  intense  ;  and 
if  death  docs  not  soon  follow  from  blood  poisoning,  as  has  occurred 
in  my  experience  in  at  least  three  cases,  the  liver  undergoes  destruc- 
tive changes,  and  death  in  time  results.  When  branches  of  the  duct  are 
occluded,  the  part  of  the  liver  with  which  the  occluded  ducts  are  con- 
nected suffers  more  or  less  disorganizing  processes,  and  the  general 
effects  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  parts  involved. 

Tiic  occlusion  of  the  cystic  duct  is  not  attended  by  the  same  effect 
upon  tlie  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  but  the  gall-bladder  becomes  dis- 
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tended  by  the  accumulation  of  an  altered  mucus,  and  calculi  are  some- 
times found  impacted  within  it.  A  pear-shaped  tumor  will  be  found 
projecting  from  under  the  liver,  inflammation  and  suppuration  may 
be  excited,  adhesive  inflammation  may  take  place,  and  this  cystic 
abscess  may  follow  the  course  of  other  hepatic  abscesses.  A  quantity 
of  pus,  mucus,  decomposed  bile,  and  biliary  calculi  may  be  dis- 
charged externally  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  or  may  burst 
into  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  peritoneal  cavity,  with  various  results. 
Recovery,  long  suffering,  or  death  may  be  the  consequence. 

The  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  in 
other  hepatic  abscesses — ^but  for  the  most  part  it  will  be  symptomatic 
and  palliative. 

HEPATIC  PHLEBITIS. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  may 
occur,  but  generally  as  a  secondary  affection.  Ulceration  in  various 
parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  abscess  of  the  mesenteric  glands  or  of  the 
liver,  may  induce  this  inflammation  of  the  portal  vessels,  and  suppu- 
rative disease  of  the  liver  may  extend  to  the  hepatic  vessels.  The 
clinical  history  of  these  affections  is  not  definitely  known  and  not  dis- 
tinctive from,  other  pyaemic,  inflammatory,  and  febrile  conditions, 
and  an  autopsy  can  alone  reveal  the  exact  diagnosis. 

The  symptoms  will  be  severe,  and  the  results  fatal. 

Post  mortem  the  veins  will  be  found  with  their  tunics  thickened 
and  infiltrated  ;  variously  discolored,  fibrinous,  and  purulent  exuda- 
tions and  thrombi  are  in  the  veins  ;  and  when  the  disease  is  suffi- 
ciently long  continued,  emboli  and  secondary  abscesses  may  be  found 
in  the  liver  and  elsewhei*e  in  the  body. 

The  diagnosis  is  obscure  ;  but  when,  after  ulcerative  or  suppurative 
disease  in  the  abdomen,  pain  and  tenderness  flccur  in  the  course  of 
the  portal  vessels  outside  of  the  liver  and  extend  to  that  organ, 
hepatic  tenderness  and  swelling  come  on,  jaundice  supervenes,  and 
pyaemic  fever  is  developed,  hepatic  phlebitis  may  be  suspected,,  and 
death  may  be  expected  in  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks. 

As  in  other  pysemic  and  septicsemic  fevers  the  temperature  rises 
to  105°  or  106°  F.;  chills,  sweats,  and  diarrhoea  take  place ;  a  dry, 
hard  tongue,  a  rapid  pulse,  low  delirium,  great  prostration,  and  other 
typhoidal  phenomena  occur,  and  death  follows  either  by  coma  or 
asthenia. 

Treatment  is  of  little  avail,  but  such  as  has  already  been  recom- 
mended in  pyemic  fever  may  be  resorted  to  ;  quinine  may  be  given  to 
abate  the  fever,  and,  if  possible,  to  check  suppuration  ;  fomentations 
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may  be  applied  over  the  side  and  abdomen,  and  morphia  administered 
hypodermically  to  relieve  the  pain  and  diminish  shock.  Proper 
nourishing  and  supporting  agents,  as  in  other  similar  conditions,  will 
be  required. 

Thrombosis  of  the  portal  veins  may  occur  in  the  conditions  just 
described,  and  in  various  other  obstructive  diseases,  as  in  cirrhosis, 
chronic  atrophy,  cancer,  and  other  tumors. 

The  symptoms,  if  recognizable,  would  be  a  sudden  increase  of  the 
evidences  of  portal  obstruction — such  as  intestinal  and  splenic  con- 
gestion, a  watery  diarrhoea,  distention  of  hemorrhoidal  veins  and  of 
the  communicating  veins  over  the  abdomen,  and  general  derange- 
ment and  prostration.  If  the  obstruction  approaches  completeness, 
death  will  soon  follow.  Ammonia  has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy 
tending  to  dissolve  coagula,  but  the  prospect  of  introducing  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  into  the  veins  to  effect  that  object  seems  too  remote 
and  uncertain  to  justify  much  hope.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  in 
doses  of  from  four  to  eight  grains,  in  a  proper  vehicle,  may  be  given 
once  in  three  hours.  An  injection  of  one  part  of  aqua  ammonia  to 
two  of  water  into  any  convenient  vein  has  been  proposed  ;  and  it  is 
alleged  that  such  an  injection  into  veins  has  been  proven  to  be  inno- 
cent.    I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  recommend  the  experiment. 

Aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  has  occurred  in  a  few  instances. 
Attacks  of  severe  pain  not  otherwise  accounted  for  may  occur  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  and  if  the  tumor  becomes  large  it  may  be  felt 
pulsating  like  other  aneurisms.  Jaundice  is  likely  to  be  produced 
from  pressure  upon  the  duct,  and  the  various  liver  functions  are  likely 
to  be  interfered  with.  Tlie  aneurism  sooner  or  later  ruptures,  and 
death  takes  place  from  hemorrhage,  generally  into  the  peritoneum. 
No  radical  treatment  is  likely  to  be  efficient,  but  the  sufferings  may 
be  diminished  by  anodj^nes  and  other  palliative  measui*es. 
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Cells,  life  functions  performed  by,  16. 
Cerebro-spinal  fever,  858. 
Chicken-pox,  893. 
Chlorosis,  489. 
Chohemia,  22. 
Cholera,  epidemic,  411. 

treatment  of,  422. 

infantum,  674. 

treatment  of,  688. 
Choleroid  catarrh,  674. 

diagnosis  of,  675. 

fluxion,  686. 

treatment,  686. 
Cholestersemia,  22. 
Cicatricial  tissue,  72. 
Classification,  34. 
Colds,  treatment  of,  156. 
Colic,  769. 

etiology,  770. 

symptoms,  770. 

diagnosis,  772. 

prognosis,  etc.,  772. 

treatment,  772. 
Collapse  defined,  48. 
Complex  processes,  elementary,  34 
Conaitions  of  life,  5. 
Congenital  disease,  30. 
Congestion  defined,  49. 
Congestive  chills,  220. 
Constipation,  781. 
Constitutional  disease,  37. 
Contagious  disease,  35. 
Contractions,  47. 


Costiveneas— habitual,  781. 

etioloffy,  781. 

symptoms,  782. 

magnosis,  782. 

treatment,  788. 
Cow-pox — ^vaccine,  887. 
Cynanche,  660. 


D 


Death,  modes  of,  86. 
Debility  defined,  48. 
Degeneration  defined,  44. 
Dengue,  844. 

Dependence  of  function,  26. 
Depression  defined,  47. 
Destructive  changes   in  inflammation, 
105. 

remedies  for,  106. 
Diabetes  mellitus,  498. 

insipidus,  508. 
Diagnosis,  80. 

nosolo^cal,  95. 

etiological,  95. 

therapeutical,  95. 
Diarrhcea,  789. 

crapulosa,  789. 

lienteric,  790. 

bilious,  790. 

zymotic,  50. 

critical,  791. 

colliquative,  791.. 

causes,  792. 

treatment,  793. 
Diathesis  defined,  50. 

scrofulous,  80. 

strumous,  80. 

tuberculous,  80. 
Diathetic  disease,  37. 
Dicrotic  pulse,  102. 
Digestive  organs,  diseases  of,  588. 

system,  diseases  of,  549. 
Dilatations,  47. 
Diphtheria,  308. 

bacteria  in,  309. 

varieties  of,  311. 

prognosis,  314. 

compared  with  other  diseases,  315. 

pathology  of,  316. 

treatment  of,  318. 
locAl,  319. 
constitutional,  326. 
Disease,  a  state  of  the  system,  6. 

phenomenal.  6. 

causes  of,  30. 

compared  to  a  wrong-going  piece  of 
mechanism,  7. 

conditions  modifjing,  38. 

definition  of,  6. 

elementary  constituents  of,  80. 

elements  of,  33. 

functional,  80. 

organic,  80. 
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Dropsy,  defined,  44. 
Drowsiness,  145. 
Dumb  ague,  184. 
Duodenum,  disease  of,  668. 
Dysentery,  specific,  712. 

etiolojry  of,  712. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  715. 

symptoms  of,  717. 

diagnosis  of,  721. 

treatment  of,  721. 

chronic,  781. 

complications  in,  782. 
Dys{)epsia,  functional,  682. 

infiammatory,  597. 

diagnosis,  5&. 

treatment,  599. 


E 


Effusions  in  inflammation,  105. 

remedies  for,  105. 
Emaciation  defined,  49. 
Embolism,  21. 
Enteritis,  phlegmonous,  691. 

etiology,  691. 

symptoms,  691. 

moroid  anatomy,  692. 

diagnosis,  693. 

prognosis,  694. 

treatment,  694. 
Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  858. 

nature  of,  860. 

symptoms,  861. 

varieties,  861. 

diagnosis,  861. 

prognosis,  860. 

treatment,  868. 
Epidemic  disease,  84. 

roseola,  400. 
Erysipelas,  458. 

prognosis,  459. 

diagnosis,  459. 

treatment,  460. 
Etiology,  80. 
Euthanasia,  85. 


P 


Fascal  exuviie  absorbed,  23. 

False  membrane,  70. 

Fatty  infiltration  defined,  49. 

Fever,  110. 

Fevers,  classification  of,  128. 

accidental  or  simple,  160. 

idiopathic,  159. 

specific,  128. 

symptomatic  or  irritative,  157. 

intermittent,  phenomena  of,  181. 

malarial,  180. 

remittent,  208. 

indications  of  treatment  in,  161. 

non-medicinal  management  of,  162. 


Fevers,  room,  heatinj^  in,  162. 

ventilation  in,  lo2. 

light,  bed,  cleanliness  in,  168. 

disidfection,  bathing,  164. 

treatment  of  simple,  164. 

persons  in  room,  164. 

nursing,  food  in,  165. 

evacuations,  166. 

bed-sores,  moving,  167. 

directions,  manner  in  sick  room,  167. 

causal  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in 
treatment  of,  168. 

from  repletion,  takins^  cold,  169. 

from  suppressed  secretions,  171. 

from  nervous  impressions,  178. 

undeveloped  stages  of,  174. 

specific,  180. 
Fissures  of  tongue,  chronic,  187. 
Force,  definition  of,  2. 
Function  defined,  11. 

dependent  on  nutrition,  11. 


G 

Gall-stones,  888. 
Gangrene  defined,  45. 
Gastralgia,  662. 
Gastric  catarrh,  589. 

etiologv,  590. 

morbid  anatomy,  591. 

symptoms,  591. 

dia§fnosis,  598. 

prognosis,  598. 

treatment,  594. 

dilatation,  629. 

symptoms  of,  680. 
treatment,  680. 

hypenemia,  588. 

neuralgia,  652. 

ulcer,  §05. 

etiology,  606. 

symptoms,  607. 

Srognosis,  608. 
iagnosis,  609. 

treatment,  609. 
Gastritis,  acute,  589. 

chronic,  597. 

submucous,  601. 

phlegmonous,  601. 

diagnosis,  602. 

treatment,  602. 

interstitial,  602. 

toxic,  608. 
Gktstro^nteralgia,  662. 

causes,  6&. 

phenomena,  668. 

diagnosis,  664. 

prognosis,  664. 

treatment,  664. 
Gastrorrhagia,  622. 

morbid  anatomy,  624. 

symptoms,  624. 
German  measles,  400. 
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Glossitis,  558. 

treatment  of,  500. 
GlychfBmia,  22. 
GlyoohiBmiA,  492. 
Glycosuria,  492. 
Gout  (see  Podagra),  607. 


H 


j  HflBinatoi^hiiia,  478. 
( Hemophilia,  478. 
treatment,  479. 
HealUi,  definition  of,  5. 
Heat,  animal,  production  of.  111. 
a  force,  112. 
molecular  motion,  112. 
result  of  chemical  action,  112. 
food,  its  source,  112. 
friction  a  cause  of,  112. 
electricity  a  cause  of,  112. 
loss  of,  113. 
of  fever,  118. 

diurnal  changes  of,  118. 
animal,  oxidation  not  its  only  source, 
119. 
Hfematemesis,  622. 
diagnosis,  025. 
prognosis,  020. 
treatment,  020. 
Hemorrhage,  capillary,  moderate,  158. 
defined,  48. 
of  stomach,  022. 
Hemorrhoids,  788. 
Hepatic  abscess,  850. 
diagnosis,  853. 
prognosis,  858. 
treatment,  854. 
Hepatic  phlebitis,  895. 
Hepatitis,  catarrhal,  842. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  848. 
symptoms,  843. 
etiology,  etc.,  844. 
treatment,  845. 
phlegmonous,  847. 
idiopathic,  849. 
secondary,  847. 
Hepatitis,  non-suppurative,  850. 
Hereditary  disease,  80. 
Ilodgkin's  disease,  484. 
Hooping  cough,  887. 
pathology,  339. 
treatment,  340. 
HydraDmia,  21. 
Hygiene,  94. 
Hyperromia,  active,  remedies  for,  104. 

passive,  remedies  for,  104. 
HypewBrnsBsthesia  defined,  47. 
Hypalbuminosis,  21. 
Hyperalbuminosis,  21. 
Hyperinosis,  81. 
Hyperplasia  defined,  47. 
Hypersecretion  of  stomach  and  fermen 
tation  compared,  038. 


Hypertrophy  defined,  46. 
Hypinosis,  21. 


IchorrhflBmia,  22. 
Idiopathic  disease,  81. 
Ueus,  579. 

treatment,  703. 
Hiac  passion,  759. 
Indigestion  of  the  aged,  658. 

of  drunkards,  052. 
Infectious  diseases,  theory  of,  124. 
Inflammation — definitions  of,  51  to  54. 
pathology  of,  55  to  68. 
particumr  processes  of,  56  to  61. 
causes  of,  y4. 
general  symptoms  of,  76. 
symptoms  of,  74. 
varieties  of,  78. 
terminations  of,  80. 
therapeutics  of,  89. 
principles  of  treatment  of,  103. 
elements  of,  and  remedies  for  each, 

104. 
fever  in,  remedies  for,  106. 
increased  albumen  in,  remedies  for, 

106. 
effete  matter  in,  100. 
shock  in,  remedies  for,  106. 
septic  matter  in,  remedies  for,  100. 
increase  of  fibrins  in,  remedies  lot 

100. 
effused  products,  remedies  for.  107. 
extreme  heat,  remedies  for,  107. 
debility,  remedies  for,  107. 
care  of  stomach  in,  107. 
curability  of,  108. 
general  rules  for  treating,  110. 
Inflammatory  exudates,  04. 
changes  in,  73. 
fever,  75. 
swelling,  74. 
Influenza,  330. 

causation  of,  331. 
symptoms  of,  333. 
moroid  anatomy  of,  834. 
prognosis  of,  335. 
treatment,  335. 
Inhibitory  nerves,  influence  of,  28. 
Intercurrent  disease,  87. 
Intermitting  disease,  80. 
Intestinal  hemorrhage,  734. 

obstruction,  759. 
Intestines,  diseases  of,  007. 
tumors  of,  757. 
diagnosis,  758. 
treatment,  758. 
Intussusception,  701. 


Jaundice,  818. 
varieties,  819. 
pathology  of,  819. 
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Lead  colic,  774. 

causes,  774. 

diagnosis,  776. 

prognosis,  776. 

treatment,  778. 
LeucocvthaBmia— Leukaemia,  480. 
Leyden  s,  Prof.,  investigations  of  fever, 

llo. 

Life  cells  of  tissues  and  in  fluids,  func- 
tions performed  by,  16. 
definition  of,  4. 
Life  principle,  its  nature,  8. 
Lipaemia,  21. 
Liver,  cancer  of,  881. 

diagnosis.  883. 

treatment.  888. 
cirrhosis  of  (see  SclerosU),  857. 
congestion  of,  827. 

pathology,  827. 

diagnosis,  881. 

treatment,  882. 
diseases  of,  807. 
functions  of,  807. 
functional  diseases  of,  818. 

treatment,  817. 
fatty,  872. 

etiologv,  878. 

morbia  anatomy,  878. 

symptoms,  879. 

treatment,  874. 
fatty  degeneration  of,  872. 
hydatids  of,  877. 

symptoms,  878. 

treatment,  879. 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of,  867. 
organic  diseases  of,  889. 
sclerosis,  867. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  857. 

symptoms,  860. 

diagnosis,  868. 

prognosis,  864. 

treatment,  864. 
waxy  or  amyloid,  874. 

symptoms,  874. 

morbid  anatomy,  875. 

treatment,  876. 
yellow  atrophy  of,  869. 

symptoms,  869. 

pathology,  870. 

treatment,  871. 
Lymph,  70. 


M 


Malarial  cachexia,  228. 

Maligiuint  disease,  86. 

Matter,  common  properties  of,  2. 

in  living  bodies,  8. 

definition  of,  2. 

dead  and  living,  2. 
Measles,  894. 


Medicine,  definition  of,  1. 

what  it  includes,  1. 
Mental  influence,  27. 
Mesmerism,  29. 
Miliary  fever,  847. 

treatment,  854. 
Minor  diseases,  180. 
Morbid  action,  extension  of,  24. 
Mouth,  diseases  of,  54^. 
Muco-enteritis,  670. 

varieties,  670. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  670. 

etiology  of,  671. 

svmptoms  of,  676. 

cnronic,  684. 

treatment,  684. 
Mumps,  841. 

treatment  of,  843. 
Murchison,  Dr.,  on  r^men  in  liver  dis- 
eases, 825. 
Myalgia,  544. 


N 


Nature  to  be  aided,  9. 
Nausea,  142. 
Necnemia,  21. 
Necrobiosis  defined,  45. 
Necrosis  defined,  45. 
Nerves  in  infiammation,  62. 

irritation  of,  remedies  for,  105. 
Nervous  control  of  circulation,  122. 
Nervousness,  146. 
Non-inflammatory  changes,  88. 
Nutrition,  definition  of,  11. 

conditions  of  healthy  11. 


a 


Observations,   physiological   and   path- 
ological, 11. 
Obstructions  of  intestines,  759. 
etiology  of,  759. 
symptoms  of,  759. 
diagiiosis  of,  760. 
treatment  of,  761. 
Obstruction  without  strangulation,  767. 

treatment  of,  768. 
(Esophagus,  diseases  of,  575. 
infiammation  of,  575. 
treatment  of,  576. 
stricture  of,  576. 
cancer  of,  577. 
diagnosis,  578. 
treatment,  578. 
stricture,  spasmodic,  of,  580. 
etiology,  580. 
symptoms,  580. 
diagnosis,  581. 
prognosis,  581. 
treatment,  582. 
Order  of  studying  disease,  29. 
OxaUemia,  22. 
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Pains,  rheumatic,  148. 
Pancreas,  disease  of,  796. 
Pathological  actions  modified,  11. 

physiological  action,  16. 
Pathological  state,  5. 
Pathology,  definition  of,  1. 

general,  special,  2. 

the  science  of  indications,  96. 
Periproctitis,  708, 

treatment  of,  708. 
Peritoneum,  cancer  of,  756. 
Peritonitis,  acuti»,  785. 

symptoms,  786. 

diagnosis,  787. 

treatment,  7^. 

etiology,  788. 

pathological  anatomy,  788. 

prognosis,  740. 

chronic,  746. 

symptoms  of,  747. 
tubercular,  747. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  747. 
treatment,  749. 

alcoholic,  750. 
Perityphlitis,  701. 

etiology,  701. 

s^^mploms  and  course,  702. 

diagnosis,  705. 

prognosis,  706. 

treatment,  706. 
Pernicious  anosmia,  485. 
diagnosis  of,  486. 
treatment  of,  486. 

malarial  fever,  220. 
Persons  Xo  be  treated,  9. 
Perspiration  matter  retained,  22. 
Pharyngitis,  chronic,  503. 

diagnosis,  564. 

prognosis,  565. 

trt»atment,  565. 
Physiology,  definition  of,  4. 
Physiological  and  pathological  observa- 
tions, 11. 
Phvsiological  state,  4. 
Phigue,  300. 
Plethory,  21. 
Podagra,  511. 

etiology,  511. 

diagnosis,  513. 

pn)gn()sis,  515. 

treatment,  515. 
Poisons  in  bl<KKl.  22. 
Portal  veins,  thn)ml)0si8  of,  896. 
I'rinciples  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  sub- 
jects of,  4. 
Proctitis,  710. 
Prognosis,  31  and  85. 
i^phylaxis,  94. 
Pi-otoplasm,  simple,  3. 
Pulse,  97. 

frequency  of,  98. 

relations  to  temperature,  09. 


Pulse,  qualities  of,  99. 

rules  for  examination,  100. 
Purpura,  475. 
Pus,  65. 

ori^n  of,  66. 

lai^ble,  68. 

ichorous,  68. 

fetid,  68. 

septic,  68. 
Pyiema,  22. 

and  septicflBmia,  468. 

patholo^,  466. 

prognosis,  468. 

diagnosis,  468. 

treatment,  469. 
Pypena,  110. 
Pyrosis,  651. 


Quinsy,  571. 

phenomena,  571. 
treatment,  572. 
epidemic,  548. 


B 


Reflex  action,  25. 
Relapsing  disease,  86. 

fever,  801. 

treatment  of,  802. 
Remak's  cell  layers,  14. 
Remedial  treatment,  objects  of,  95. 
Remitting  disease,  86. 
Retro- pharyngeal  abscess,  569. 
Rheumatism,  acute,  521. 

varieties  of,  521. 

etiolog\',  522. 

movl)i((  anatomy,  523. 

pathology,  525. 

symptoms  and  course,  526. 

prognosis,  528. 

treatment.  530. 

chronic,  539. 

diagnosis,  540. 
prognosis,  540. 
treatment,  540. 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  541. 

prognosis,  543. 

treatment,  543. 
Rheumatism,  muscular,  544. 

treatment,  546. 
Ratheln,  400. 
Rubeola,  595. 

treatment,  595. 


Scarlatina,  402. 

morbid  anatomy,  406. 
diagnosis,  407. 
treatment,  407. 
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Scarlet  fever,  402. 

Scheme  of  medical  science,  2. 

Science  of  medicine,  4. 

definition  of,  4. 
Scorbutus,  471. 
Scurvy,  471. 

morbid  anatomy,  478. 
Secondary  disease,  37. 
Semiology,  80. 
Septicaemia,  22. 
Shock  defined,  48. 
Sluggish  bowels,  781. 
Smafi  intestines,  disease  of,  G69. 
Small-pox,  878. 

phenomena,  874. 

malignant,  381. 

hemorrhagic,  881. 

prognosis,  882. 

morbid  anatomy,  888. 

treatment,  884. 
Specific  disease,  87. 
Sporadic  disease,  84. 
Sthenic  disease,  37. 
Stomach,  diseases  of,  587. 
Stomachic  vertigo,  66tt. 
Stomatitis,  550. 

mercurial,  552. 
diagnosis,  558. 

treatment,  554. 
Straw  measles,  401. 
Supra-renal  meltemia,  589. 

treatment,  581. 
Sympathy,  25. 

special,  26. 

greater  in  disease  and  weakness,  27. 

between  persons,  28. 
Symptoms,  80. 
Symptomatology,  80. 
Syncope.  48. 


Therapeutics,  definition  of,  1. 
Tissue  action,  nerveless,  28. 

influence  uf  alkalies  on,  24. 

acids  on,  24. 

digitalis  on,  24. 

antiarin  on,  24. 


Tissue  action,  musoarin  on,  24. 

pilocarpin  on,  24. 

atropine  on,  24. 
Tonsilitis  (see  Quifuty),  571. 


U 


Ulcer  of  duodenum,  618. 
Ulceration  defined,  45. 
Undetermined  blood  changes,  22. 
Uraemia,  22. 
Urea,  sources  of,  117 
UricflBmia,  22. 


Variola  (see  SmaU-pox)^  873. 
Varicella  (see  Chicken-pox^  898. 
Varioloid,  482. 
Vaso-motor  action,  28. 
Virchow's  view  of  fever,  221. 
Vital  stimuli,  5. 
Vomiting,  655. 

treatment  of,  656. 


W 


Wakefulness,  145. 


Yellow  fever,  448. 

miasmatic  contagious,  444. 
symptoms,  445. 
varieties,  446. 
morbid  anatomy,  450. 
diagnosis,  451. 
prognosis,  451. 
treatment,  452. 


Zymotic  disease,  85. 
poison,  22. 


